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Department  of  the  Intekiok, 

Bi-KEAU  OF  Education, 
Wai<hin(/ton,  I).  ('.,  Orfohrr  /,  ISffJ, 

Siu:  Till*  iHTSiMit  si»ru*s  of  "Contribiitioiis  to  American  ^durational 
History"  is  tlu*  outp*owth  of  an  organized  inqniry  (M>n<'4»rnin^  tlie  stu<ly 
of  history  in  Ann^riran  collo^jres  an<l  universiti<\s,  institiitod  as  early  as 
issr>  by  my  prodtTcssor,  Cion.  John  Katon.  Prof.  Herbert  H.  A<huns, 
of  thft  Johns  Hopkins  University,  was  by  Iiim  en^a^ed  ft»r  tiie  eondnet 
of  this  investij^ation,  the  results  of  wliieh  were  published  in  1SS7  as  a 
ciix'ular  of  information  of  this  Bureau.  undt*r  the  direetion  of  my  inune-  - 
diate  prodeeessor,  Col.  N.  H.  K.  Dawson.  In  eonneetion  with  this 
orjranize<l  inquiry  Dr.  Achuns  discovered  fields  of  sj)eeial  ecbn^ational 
iiitere^st  in  the  history  of  William  and  Mary  ( 'ollej»:e  and  of  the  rniv<»rsily 
of  Virjifinia,  ujMin  whieh  institutions  nionoj::raphs  wen»  pid)lished  by  tiie 
Bureau  of  Education  in  1887  and  J888,  tojLretlu'r  with  authorized  sketciies 
of  Hamixien-Siduey,  Randolph-Macon, Emory- Ilejiry, ltoanoke,and  Kich- 
Dioud  Colleges,  Washington  and  Le^  University,  and  the  Virginia  Mili- 
tary Institute.  Tliese  studies  of  higher  etburation  in  Virginia,  encouraged 
by  uiy  l)redeces8or,  led  to  a  wn-ies  of  contributions  on  the  History  ot 
American  College^^and  Universities,  groupe<l  by  States  and  written,  so 
far  as  practicable,  by  representatives  of  the  institutions  <'onsidered,  or 
by  (."^lucational  specialists.  Histories  of  I']ducati(»n  in  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Gcjorgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Mit*h- 
igan,  iUiio,  and  of  Federal  and  State  Aid  to  Higher  Edn(*ation  in  the 
UnitiHl  Stat4»s,  have  alreudy  been  publisln^l  by  tin*  Burean  of  Educa 
tioii,  and  have  proved  very  helpful  and  suggest iv(»  not  only  to  teachers 
in  the  States  concerned,  but  to  e<hn*ators  throughout  this  country  an<l 
in  fortngu  lands.  CoiTes])omb»nts  in  various  European  countries,  an<l 
even  iu  Avsia,  have  recognized  tin*  value  of  this  series.  I  desii-e  in  com- 
]dete  it  in  time  for  exhibition  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  in 
181)3.  A  coo]H;rative  history  of  American  higher  education,  with  due 
regard  to  common  and  secondary  schools,  would  lu^  a  noble  an<l  worthy 
contribution  fi*om  this  IWireau  to  the  United  States  (lovernment  exhibit. 

I  have  elst*\vheiv  c<minu»nted  upon  the  signiticance  and  vabn*  of  this 
series  of  publications,  as  follows r  National  education  does  not  begin,  as 
is  s<»metimes  supiN)8exl,  with  priumry  education,  but  with  higher  educa- 
tion. The  fH-st  education  was  that  of  t.ln^  ]ninces  and  the  clergy. 
Finally,  the  difiusiou  of  the  dem«H*ratic  id(»as  contain<Ml  in  ('hristianitv 
makers  e<lucati(m  a  gift  to  all  men.  The  history  ot'  higher  education 
in  tho  sevei'al  Statt^s  alVords  the  neeiled  clew  to  the  ])eginning  of  our 
jii-eseut  widely  extemle<l  system  of  cM)nnnt>n  schools. .  Tin*  ])ublicatiou 
uf  tlukt  history  by  this  Bureau  is  having  an  excelleut  practical  effect  fur 
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I^nud,  lor  it  is  doin^  much  (o  s4M*iiro  tlic  lUH'Cssary  (MwijMM'ulion  of  tlio 
Isir^e  body  (»!'  lii^lily  cultured  au4l  influential  men  who  iiohi  in  their 
hands  the  education  of  colleges  and  universities,  and  wiio  are,  hy  the 
very  natun'  of  tiie  Avork  they  iiave  in  hand,  s<une\vluit  skeptical  in  n»- 
^ard  to  the  usefulness  of  higher  institutions  or  bureaus  that  are  directly 
controller!  hy  the  State  or  National  (lovennnents,  it  ])ein^' supposed  that 
pai'ty  ]M)litics  makes  such  j::ovennnental  control  un<'ertain  in  its  ]>olicy 
and  lial)h»  to  be  intiuenced  bv  other  than  disint(»rest4»d  motives.  Tliere 
has  lH»en  noticexl,  especially  in  tin*  South,  the  a])p(*arance  of  a  nuu'li  in- 
cn^aseil  interest  in  educational  history  as  a  consequence  of  the  ]>ublica- 
tion  of  thes(»  State  mono<i:ra[)hs.  This  intei'est  has  shown  itself  in  other 
hist^u'ical  contributions,  ])ublislu''d  in  newsi)a])ers  an<l  ])eriodicals  and  in 
tlie  form  of  pam])hh»ts  and  volumes.  Th(»re  has  never  b(»fore  been  so 
much  spirit  of  cooperation  with  this  Bureau  as  now. 

The  accompanying  numo^rai»h  was  prepar4»d  by  Pn»f.  (J(»orj:;<'  (Tary 
15ush,of  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  author  of  the  Early  History  of  Harvard 
University,  juiblished  by  Cupjiles,  U])liam,  &  (?o.,  of  Hostxui,  on  the 
iM*casion  of  the  two  hun<lred  anil  fiftieth  anniv(»rsary  of  the  Ibiindin^ 
of  that  instituticui.  A  complete*  history  of  Harvard  University  has  been 
written  by  him  for  this  mono^ra])h.  Ho  is  also  the  autlior  of  various 
pajMM's  ])ublis]ied  in  the  l>oston  magazine  called  Education,  on  **The 
Oriji^in  of  the  First  (lerman  Universities,"  March,  May,  and  July,  1SS4, 
and  of  essays  on  ''The  First  (.'(munou  Schools  of  New  England,"  March 
and  May,  lSS."i.  Professor  Bush  pursued  graduate  stiulies  at  Heidel- 
burg  University  in  tln^  years  1875-77,  and  was  for  some  tinn'  i)rofessor 
of  Latin  in  Montpelier  Seminary  and  in  Middh»bnry  College,  Vermont. 
On  account  «>f  his  inlucational  studies  in  Oermanv  and  in  the  United 

I, 

Stat<*s  Im'  was  engaged,  by  tin*  editor  of  the.se  "contributions"  for  the 
preparation  of  monographs  on  the  Hist(uy  of  Higher  Education  in 
Florida,  where  Professor  Ihish  resi<l«»s  in  tlH»  winter  season,  and  on  the 
History  of  Higlier  Edu<*}ition  in  Massachusetts,  where  he  spends  the 
summer  in  origimd  res('ar<*h. 

The  teature  of  special  historical  and  edu<*arional  inten»st  to  l>e  noted 
ill  this  in(»uograph  is  that  the  Puritan  of  Massa<*husetts  Hay  was  well 
fitted  to  hv  the  pioneer  of  a  grt*at  educational  movement,  such  as  has 
since  ]>een  dcvelojicil  on  this  <'ontimMit.  Of  strong  religious  convictions 
and  by  nature  a  theologian,  he  set  a  very  high  vabu*  ui>on  learning  and 
a  learned  ministry.  Hence  his  first  thought  was  to  found  a  Christian 
colh»ge. 

The  history  of  Harvanl  College  follows.  P>eginning  with  the  early 
struggles  of*  its  friends  and  their  heron*  efibrts  to  sustain  it,  the  history 
istraced  through  mor<'  than  two  humlred  and  fifty  years,  until  it  stands 
forth  a  gr<»at  university.  It  is  shown  that,  fn>m  the  mid<lle  of  the 
sevcntc<'th  century,  until  near  the  elosc  of  the*  colonial  periixl.  Harvard 
was  the  center  of  tin*  intellectual  lite  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  New 
England.  The  growth  of  the  <*ollege  not  only  kei>t  ])ace  with  tin*  gnnvth 
uiid  pwiijyiivity  of  tU«  country,  but  it  furuished  the  traiued  minds  which 
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najwle  that  prosperity  i>oKsiblo.  As  tlir  oijj:lit4»^nth  century  a<lvanc<Ml, 
80iiie  of  Harvard's  aonsbwiaiiieirKMiot'seicMiceaiHl  some  were  prepaiiii^ 
theIn8elv<^s  to  be  the  staii(hinl-b4»aivrs  of  the  Kevohition.  Tlie  l«>yalty 
of  the  edueated  men  of  New  En^huid  beeame  the  strong  aim  of  the 
northern  e^ihinies  in  1770. 

With  the  oiKjning  of  the  nineteentli  eentnry  a  n4*w  (Mlueational  em 
begins,  eharacterized  e>4[M.H*ially  by  greater  fre(»ch)m  <»f  behef  and  i)ra<'- 
tiee.  The  expansion  of  the  eoUe^e  and  its  work  follows.  New  ynofessor- 
8hi])S  are  est'iiblished;  various  schools  and  <h^partments  openexl;  there 
18  abniiulenih^of  the  courses  of  instruction,  and  an  imj)rovement  in  the 
nieth(Nls  of  te^u^hin^i:. 

A  view  is  given  of  college  life  as  it  exists  to-day,  showing  tin*  f«)nna- 
tive  inrtaences  that  are  to  shape  the  (character  of  those  who  enjoy  ('ollege 
advantages.  With  a  brief  history  of  the  ])residents  the  a<-c<nint  of 
Harvanl  closer. 

The  remainder  of  the  monograph  contains  In'storical  sketches  of  each 
of  the  higher  e^lucational  institutions  of  Massaciius<»tts,  giving  a  read- 
able acrc4)unt  of  their  establishment,  the  work  they  havt»  at'complislied, 
their  endowments,  ap])]iances,  and  buildings,  the  cours<»s  ot*  study  and 
quality  of  instruction,  the  number  of  stmlcnts,  cxpcnsi\s,  an<l  the  like. 
An  excellent  statement  is  juade  of  the  advantagi's  otl'crc<l  in  Massa- 
ehiu*etts  for  the  education  of  women.  Full  a<M*ounts  arc*  also  given  of 
the  work  done  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tcciniology.  Tlu^se 
sketches  api)ear  as  separate  cliapt(»i's. 

I  am  confident  that  this  monograph  will  proves  of  great  interest  and 

of  iH>sitive  educiitional  value  not  oidy  to  teiu*in»rs  and  students,  but  to 

all  g<HKl  citizens  throughout  the  country  wlio  are  fri(MHls  of  t]w,  higher 

e<luc4it]on  of  the  American  people.     1  have  thei'<»for4».  cause<l  it   t«»  Im* 

published  as  a  circular  of  information  of  this  Hureau. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Vv.  T.   IIAKRIS, 

('in)Ufiissio)nrt 
Hon.  John  W.Noble, 

SvvreUwy  of  the  Interior, 
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CHAPTER  I. 

LXTliODUCTORY.— The  Growth  of  the  Univeksity  Idea. 

The  eiirliest  form  of  ffovernmeiit  in  the  Massjicliusette  Colony  was  a 
theocracy.    The  fonnders  of  this  colony  were  lovers  of  learning,  bnt 
they  hiwl  come  to  look  upon  it  i)rincii)ally  as  an  ai<l  to  a  nOijJifions  life, 
an<l  hence  the  first  object  sou{j;;lit  in  the  estahlisliment  of  a  college  was 
the  study  of  theolop^y.    From  this  start in<r  point  and  uikui  this  basis 
bejran  the  develoi)ment  of  New  Kn^lan<l  institutions.     Durinjx  the  first 
century  after  the  landing  of  tlie  Piu*itans  in  the  New  World,  theology 
wa«  (1)  the  axis  on  which  society  and  politics  revolved,  and  (2)  the 
measure  by  which  smrial  and  economi<'  questions  were  gauged.     With 
the  development  of  society,  the  growth  of  independen(!e,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  population,  and  the  increase*  of  wealth,  the  sf>cial  encroa<*hed 
more  and  more  upon  the  domain  of  the  theological.     Soon  aft^T  the 
oi»ening  of  the  present  century  this  departure  from  tlie  earlicT  ord(ir  of 
8CK:iety  began  to  manifest  its<4f  in  matters  of  (Mlueation  by  establishing 
(1)  schools  of  theology,  law,  and  medicine,  (2)  colleges  teaching  s(;ience, 
philosophy,  letters,  ait,  and  industrial  branches  of  knowledge.    During 
the  greater  xH)rtion  of  the  jjeriod  that  has  since  intervened  although 
educational  i)rogress  has  been  slow,  no  one  can  doubt  that  it  has 
been  real  and  permanent.    Its  leaders  have  often  been  groping  in  the 
dark  amid  unreal  substances,  but  the  secret  key  that  opened  tlie  door 
into  the  chamber  of  light  has  invariably  rewarded  their  patient  search. 
The  advance  in  methods  of  instruction  and  in  scientific  knowledgij  which 
lias  characterized  the  last  20  years  is  scarcely  less  marvelous  than  the 
inventions  and  discoveries  which  are  iw^credited  to  this  peri<Ml.     iVn<l, 
though  the  question  as  to  what  constitut4»s  the  true  university  has  not 
been  solved,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  in  a  fairer  way  of  s(»ttlement  than  at 
any  precMMling  period  in  our  history.     Scieni'e  and  h»arning  an*  now 
looked  uj;)on  as  an  independent  interest  of  the  community,  and  neither 
religious  sects  nor  XK)litical  parties  materially  afPi»ct  the  condition  and 
prospei^ts  of  the  higher  education. 

If  wo  look  to  see  what  the  university  idea  was  in  th(»,  early  schools  of 
Europe,  we  find  that  it  was  exi)resse<l  by  the  term  tttudlnm  gvnerale^ 
which,  as  originally  nsed^  referred  '*  to  the  extent  of  the  scope  of  opera- 
te 
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tioii  of  these  institutions,  which  were  int4inde<l  tor  x)upils.  of  nil  roiin- 
tries.''  Aeeonlin^  to  Professor  Laurie,  it  was  ''a  school  for  liberal 
studie.s,  au<l  ji  school  open  to  all."  Though  the  wonl  vniversitas  came 
to  be  used  later  as  e(iuivalent  to  studiuni  generate^  its  earliest  us(^  was  ta 
denote  any  asso(.*iation  of  p(>rsons  forniin;;;^  a  somewhat  permanent  bond 
of  union.  In  harmony,  therefore,  with  the  et>nnolo^ical  ns  well  Jis  the 
applinl  meaning  of  the  t^^rm,  it  was  held  that  the  true  <lelinition  of  a 
univ<»rsity  wa^  a  Ixxly  of  t(*achers  and  ])ui)ils  animated  by  the  right 
si>irit  and  unitexl  together  in  their  search  for  knowledge. 

The  work  of  such  a  university  appealed  to  the  scientilic  spirit.  It 
demand(Hl  a  certain  degree  of  freedom  of  choice  on  the  pujiil's  part  as 
to  what  aud  how  far  he  would  study,  and  freedom  in  the  pursuit  of 
science. 

(xoing  ba<^k,  therefore,  t<)  tlie  origin  of  the  idea,  we  should  not  be  far 
wrong  in  agreeijig  with  him  who  says  tliat  the  true  end  of  the  univer- 
sity is  »*the  highest  scientiUc  culture  of  the  individual,  and  its  peculiar 
method  is  the  most  intelligent  and  highly  trained  freedom  in  research, 
in' teaching,  and  in  learning."  Or,  in  other  Avords,  there  nuist  be  free- 
d(mi  to  choose,  the  highest  scientitic  culture  of  the  iiulividual,  and  the 
right  association  of  the  instructor  and  pupil. 

While  the  scope  of  instructi(m  should  be  com])rehensive,  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  it  should  include  all  subje<rts;  tin*  tnu^,  university  is  not 
to  be  understood  as  a  plac^^ ''  where  anybody  can  come  to  learn  any- 
thing that  can  be  taught  anywhere.'' 

IIow'  nearly  then,  may  weask,  docs  the  Am4'ri<'an  university  a]»proach 
Uy  the  standard  which  has  ]>cen  set  tor  the  true  university?  Some  one 
may  object  that  we  hav(i  as  yet  no  strictly '^American  universityj**' or 
at  least  that  no  one  can  tell  what  the  ty[ny  of  tin*  American  university 
is.  Truly,  up  to  within  a  very  brief  ]>eriod  we  have  ha<l  nothing  higher 
than  the  American  college,  to  which  had  been  ad<ledoneormoreproies- 
si(mal  schools. 

Without  any  well-detined  system  of  university  studies  the  curriculum 
has  been  constantly  changing.  Wanting  a  stable  e(|uilibrium  there  can 
be  no  certainty  that  the  pendulum  will  continues  t<»  swing  th(^  same  way 
or  with  the  same  momentum.  There  is  ai)i>arently  the  c<»nviction  that 
the  future  of  e<lu<*ation  in  this  count rv  is  to  be  determined  bv  the  man- 
ner  in  which  this  ijuestion  of  a  tixed  system  of  university  <Mlucation  is 
settled.  We  have  excelh»nt  material  for  its  develojnnent.  We.  have 
c^>l leges  and  ])rot(\ssional  schools  and  other  institutions  devott'd  to  the 
higluM' education,  and  it  is  <|uite  evident  that  th<*s<*  are  giving  to  t.he 
average  pujul  an  education  superior  to  that  atforded  to  any  but  honor- 
men  in  the  universities  of  (Ireat  liritain.  Xo  h)ng<M'  is  that  training 
thought  sufUcient  whi<*h  fits  men  simply  for  the  lour  ])rofessions  of  preach- 
ing, teaching,  nuHlicine,  and  law. 

One  fact  is  self-eviilent,  that  "  the  American  university  must  be  de- 
veloped on  its  own  soil  aud  out  of  the  existing  materials  and  under  the 
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cxir'tinfrconrtitions."    It  is  not  si  proflu(;t  tlitit  will  boar  importation  even 
if  it  is  adniittoil  tree  of  duty. 

We  demand  of  tbe  American  university  that  its  scope  shall  bo  two- 
fc^ld;  '"  to  instnict  the  few  and  enlighten  the?  many,  to  stimuhite  and  ele- 
vate all  classes  of  soi*iety;"  that  as  we  are  a  relif^ious  people  our  uni- 
versities shall  represent  the  best  religious  thought  of  our  time,  and  reflect 
thiMleepest  spiritual  convictions  of  American  soci(»ty;  that  sis  there  can 
be  no  ]iernianent  national  prosperity  without  tlie  inculcation  of  psitiiotic 
nentiment  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  university  to  cresito  a  triu»,  civic 
spirit.  Though  the  sentiments  of  loyalty  to  country  should  be  among 
the  earliest  teaehings  of  childhood,  yet  to  form  the  highest  type  of  citi- 
zenship the  lessons  of  the  home  must  be  sui)plenunitetl  by  the  systemsitic 
and  broiuler  ones  of  the  college  smd  tlie  university;  that  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  civics  some  knowledge  of  statecraft  should  also  bo  in- 
cludinl  in  the  curriculum  of  studies.  Litersiture  and  history  are  pleasant 
and  familiar  woixls,  jind  yet  until  within  re<jent  yesirs  how  little  time  hsis 
lieen  devoted  t^)  them  even  in  our  best  schools.  If,  as  it  is  clainuMl,  tiio 
study  of  the  best  litersiture  s(Tves  to  '*  form  smd  glority"  the  highest 
ideal  of  human  life;  if  it  **brosidens  thought,  kindles  fjiith,  sets  tin'  soul 
free,  quickens  and  gresitens  as  nothing  else  can,"  and  so  lets  us  into  the 
temple  of  the  past  that  we  see 

"The  glory  that  was  Greece,  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome," 

what  else  should  receive  greater  jittention  thsm  this?  The  whole  field 
of  historical  study,  iu*com]>anied  by  spccisil  examination  shhI  some  crit- 
ical analysis,  should  i)e  gtuie  over  during  tlu»  j>eriod  (h*voted  to  seconilary 
oiluc^ition,  and  lesive  to  the  university  to  discover  to  <'sicli  oiu'  the  uni- 
versal laws  which  govern  in  the  siftairs  of  individusils  jnnl  nations;  that 
is,  by  the  investigsition  of  fji<*ts  smd  the  establishment  of  results  si  sure 
bsisis  should  be  formed  out  of  which  si  philosophy  of  history  msiy  be 
evolved. 

TIh^  origin  and  growth  of  language  shouhl  re(»eive  niucii  more  sitten- 
tion  in  our  university  course  thsm  it  hsis  hitherto.  On  the  other  hand 
the  faeilities  for  learning  the  modern  Ismgusiges  luive  gresitly  im- 
pn>v<*il  within  th<»  psist  twod(»<'ades,  so  thsit  si  <'oHeg(»  msin  is  not  thought 
to  1m'  well  e^lucjitexl  to-<lay  unless  he  hsis  some  (*ominsin<l  of  two  or  more 
s]N>keii  langusiges.  Still,  the  study  of  tin'  modern  langusig<'s  (o  the  neg- 
Iwt  of  Latin  and  (i reek  is  in  no  essentisil  respert  si  gsiiii.  The  former 
eertaiidy  contain  much  of  thought  smd  knowledge,  smd  tiie  disripHnsiry 
results  which  follow  the  meth<Mls  now  coining  into  use  smiong  tht*  tesieh- 
ers<»f  such  langusiges  sis  tln^  French  smd  (Tcrnism  sire  by  no  mesiiis  smsill, 
yet  it  may  Ihj  doubted  whether  they  are  fair  substitutes  for  the  ancient 
huiguages,  e^specially  of  the  Latin  whieh  furnishes  the  skeletim  grsimmsir 
fnmi  which  all  modern  gnimnisirs  ar4»  developnu»iits.  Tiu»  ])roper  us4W)f 
our  own  language,  that  is,  the  study  of  rhetoric,  writing,  smd  sjM'siking, 
is  receiving  much  attention,  aiul  it  is  th<^  duty  of  tin*  university  in  ccun- 
mou  with  the  lower  schools  to  see  to  it  that  the  (.Hlucsiled  Auvericau  of 
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the  fiitiire  does  not  reflect  discredit  uiK)n  his  country  aii4l  the  thorongrh- 
ness  of  her  systcMii  of  education  by  (ifross  iiiiicc^uracie^  of  hiu|;i:iia^e.  Ak 
the  student  throufi^hout  his  course  is  striving:  to  learn  liow  lie  may  l>est 
express  his  thoughts,  so  it  is  unjust  to  assign  to  language  jiny  other  than 
the  most  imi)ortant  placid  in  education.  The  art  of  utteran<*e,  it  lias  bi^n 
said,  "is  a  twin  if  not  one  with  the  art  of  thinking.  Words  are  not 
empty;  living  words  are  always  'loa^h^l'  even  in  the  dictionary." 

The  subj(x*t  of  the  fine  arts  has  long  ree<Mved  niark(*d  attention  in  the 
more  educated  countries  of  Kuropcs  and  the  result  to-day  is  seen  in  the 
fiu't  that  sometimes  the  veriest  peasant  of  thes(»  lands  Inw  a  more  criti- 
cal! taste  than  the  university  graduate  of  Anu»riea.  Tliis  department  of 
study,  due  doubtless  in  part  to  the  lack  of  ancient  or  even  modem 
objects  of  art  in  our  country,  was  long  negleetcHl  to  the  gr(»at  detriment 
of  our  peoide,  but  it  is  now  re<H»iving  increased  attention,  and  its  study 
should  receive  in  the  university  of  the  future  a  ])lace  in  no  wise  inferior 
to  that  accorded  to  languages  history,  or  i>hilosophy. 

The  a<lvan(H^  made  in  the  study  of  thci  natural  sciences  during  the 
past  thirty  years  has  been  most  not(»worthy,  and  in  no  other  department 
of  college  instruction  does  the  revolution  which  has  been  etfected  seem 
to  the  graduates  of  a  generation  ago  of  greater  magnitude  or  flight e<l 
with  greater  blessings  to  individual  students.  Tlie  increased  attention 
given  to  thei^e  studies  has  doubtless  had  the  tendency  to  diminish  some- 
what the  interest  taken  in  metaphysics  and  mathematics.  Without 
question  many  of  the  secondary  schools  now  otter  bett(*r  advantages  for 
the  pursuit  of  scientific  studies  than  was  ofll'ered  by  the  average  college 
or  luiiversity  in  1860. 

Of  late,  advanced  political  studies  are  receiving  much  attentiim  in  the 
leading  American  universities.  Post-graduate  cours(»s  of  instruction 
are  established,  and  the  best  facilities  placed  within  the  reach  of  our 
students  of  political  and  social  science,  and  of  any  who  are  interested  in 
the  investigation  of  thos4*  im[)ortant  questions  which  relate  to  matters 
of  tinance  or  political  economy. 

Tlie  Johns  Hopkins  University  stands  foremost  among  these,  and, 
especially  in  respect  to  applying  the  scit^ntitic  method  to  the  study  of 
history  and  social  aiul  economic  questions,  she  has  done  more  than  all 
other  American  institutions.  Harvard  Univeisity  and  Columbia  Col- 
lege have  also  been  earnest  workers  in  this  same  lie]<l,  and  the  J<mnial 
of  K(*on(mii4\s  of  the  former  an<l  1h4»  Journal  of  !N>litical  S(;ieiu*e  pub- 
lished by  the  latter  have  given  to  i>olitical  and  allied  studies  such  an 
im)>ortant  position  in  the  a<lvance4l  tlumght  of  our  day,  that  alrea4ly  all 
the  leading  colleges  and  universities  at  least  of  New  England  no  longer 
think  of  omitting  them  from  their  <Miurses  of  instiucti4)n.  Unquestion- 
ably the  (lark  University  will  soon  prov4»  itself  an  abh»  and  progressive 
fa<*t4U*  in  the  W4)rk  of  advancing  these  broach^r  stutlies  which  an*  the 
legitimate  outgrowth  of  the  present  conditions  of  national  thought. 

With  this  review  of  the  objects  sought  to  be  obtpiucd  by  a  university 
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r<liu*ation  and  a  stateuieiit  of  the  basis  upou  which  this  must  be  cstsib- 
lisht^d  ill  our  country,  we  can  not  but  take  a  just  pride  in  the  evidence 
we  have  that  decile  by  decade  our  American  universities  are  approach- 
ing nearer  to  the  full  measure  of  that  seiTice  which  we  have  a  right  to 
demand  of  them. 

A  most  important  question  yet  to  be  settled  relates  t^)  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  our  secondary  education.  Fdrmerly  our  college  was  but  a  sec- 
ondary si^hool  and  now,  although  it  has  reached  a  higher  stage  of  de- 
velopment, it  can  not  satisfiM»torily  reach  the  highest  university  stiige 
until  the  indispensable  prerequisite  of  a  thoroughly  systematic  and  uni- 
form secondary  education  has  been  established.  The  graduate  or 
**  post-graduate ''  coiurses  are  at  present  unsatisfactory,  and  will  remain 
so  until  the  ppoper  sco^hj  of  the  secondary  education  is  determined  and 
it**  relation  t4)  the  university  once  for  all  established.  Primary,  second- 
ary, and  university  wiucation  form  a  gradation,  and  are  fully  int^^rde- 
pendent,  and  a  principal  reason  why  there  is  dissatisfiwtioii  with  the 
se<N>ndary  iKlucation  is  that  the  primary  upon  which  it  must  be  built  is 
fiaulty,  and  to  an  extent  inefficient.  Another  objtiction  to  our  syst<;m  of 
education  as  it  ccists  to-day  is  that  the  secondary  education  in  some  of 
our  best  high  s<.*hools,  academies,  and  preparatory  schools  is  superior 
to  the  secondary  education  receiv(Hl  during  a  part  of  the  so-called  col- 
lege or  university  cx)ur8e.  Hence  the  need  of  a  reorganization,  so  that 
the  secondary  education  throughout  its  entire  course  shall  be  ])n)gress- 
ive;  further,  recognizing  the  link  which  exists  between  the  development 
of  the  secondary  education  and  the  management  of  the  college  cnrricu- 
lum  so  that  it  shall  <levelop  into  the  university  education,  to  separate 
college  education  as  it  now  exists  into  the  secondary  an<l  higher  cmIu- 
cation  of  which  it  actually  consists,  and  by  combining  the  former  of 
these  with  the  secomlary  exhication  furnished  in  our  a<'adeniic  and  i)re- 
jMirat-ory  schools,  "  gain  a  broad  and  solid  foundation  ui^on  which  to 
build  the  university  education." 

Our  small  colleges  are  <loing  excellent  work,  and  by  offering  the 
advantages  of  extended  courses  of  studies  at  a  nominal  cost  they  are 
gathering  in  sonu»  of  the  most  worthy  of  our  young  men,  who  by  rea- 
son of  expense  think  themselves  debarred  from  a  university  e<lucation. 
While  a  few  of  these  colleges  may  dev(*lo])  into  universities,  doubtless 
the  larger  part  will  continue  to  do  for  some  time  to  <*omc  essentially  the 
same  work  as  in  the  i)ast;  that  is,  they  will  mix  the  (wo  kinds  of  <*<luca- 
tion,  the  training  and  tin?  learning,  Tiie  former  is  propcTJy  the  work  of 
the  academy,  while  it  is  said  of  the  university,  that  it  should  bo  '*•  a 
bouse  of  learning." 

The  question  of  college  expenses,  to  which  reference  has  just  been 
made,  enters  as  an  important  fiictor  in  estimating  the  futun^  of  higher 
ednciition.  During  the  last  fifty  years  <*ollege  expenses  have  in(*reased 
in  equal  nitio  with  the  intellectual  character  of  our  highest  institutions 
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of  learning.  One  has  said  that  "  you  pay  three  timen  a«  much  for  tui- 
tion a«  you  used  to,  and  you  get  three  times  as  much  for  your  money .'^ 

If  this  is  true,  and  the  same  ratio  of  increase  is  continued,  what  rare 
possibilities  for  culture,  if  he  have  thfe  means  to  gratify  it,  await  the 
student  of  the  future.  Doubtless  it  is  true  that  a  half  century  ago 
Harvard  and  the  other  colleges  of  Mass^ichusetts  were  little  better  than 
high  schools  as  compared  with  their  development  to-day,  and  the  in- 
creased cost  of  the  college  course  is  no  greater  than  is  warranted  by 
the  superior  facilities  which  are  now  offered  for  obtaining  an  education. 
The  x>ublic  demands  that  the  standards  which  our  universities  set  up 
shall  be  iu  no  wise  inferior  to  those  which  are  found  in  the  famous  insti- 
tutions of  Europe.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  even  to  approxi- 
mate gradually  thereto,  with  the  aspiration  to  surpass  them  eventually, 
requires  vast  outlays  for  proper  equipments  and  the  securing  of  the 
largest  teaching  resources  the  country  affords. 

Since  the  opening  of  college  doors  to  women,  and  the  rapid  establish- 
ment of  colleges  exclusively  for  their  use,  the  field  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion has  been  .greatly  enlarged.  Still  it  will  not  do  to  hold  that  equal 
advantage**  are  yet  offered  to  both  si*xes.  The  colleges  which  afford  a 
preliminary  training  to  women  must,  on  a<;count  of  their  poverty,  bid 
the  latter  pause  at  the  very  entrance  to  that  highway  of  learning  which 
is  open  to  men.  What  college  for  women  offers  advantiiges  for  original 
work  at  all  to  l>e  compared  with  those  which  Harvard,  Johns  Hopkins, 
and  the  Clark  University  offer  to  scholarly  men  ?  It  ha«  been  strongly 
asserted,'  "  that,  up  to  the  present  time  there  has  never  been  in  tliis 
country  any  oi)portunity  worthy  of  mention  for  a  scholarly  woman,  unless 
possessed  of  a  private  fortune,  to  conduct  original  investigations  in  any 
department  of  learning.''  There  is  need  of  special  en<lowment«,  fellow- 
ships, and  professorships,  so  that  the  most  i)romising  graduates  from 
such  colleges  as  Wellesley,  Smith,  and  Mt.  Ilolyoke,  may  not  have 
their  progress  in  science  at  onvv  cut  short,  but  rather  be  ]>ermitted  to 
see  opening  before  them  the  broatlest  fields  of  research  into  whi<».h  they 
are-  cordially  invited  to  enter.  Mr.  Boyesen,  in  discussing  tlu»  t>7K*s  of 
American  women  in  the  November  Forum  (1889),  mak(»s  the  aspiring 
w(mian  *'tlie  mosf  distinctive  character  in  American  womaiih(N>d;  a 
w(mian  not  handsome  in  features,  but  with  resolute  puii)ose  and  an 
ardent  cons(*ieuc<\"  If  this  be  well  said,  is  she  not  simply  the  fit  pnnl- 
uct  of  her  country,  her  era,  and  h(»r  environment!  ^Vnd  who  wouhl 
wish  to  have  these  a^spirations  quenched! 

Sage  College  for  women,  at  Cornell  University,  where  the  problem 
of  coeducation  is  being  satisfactorily  solved,  claims  that  its  nmtricu- 
lates  an*  making  more  rapid  progress,  and  that  they  are  reaching  out  ''to 
abroailer  and  more  symmetrical  life"  than  are  the  students  at  Wellesley 
and  Smith  Colleges;  that,  from  crude  girls  at  entering,  they  develop 


^Sec  coiiiniittee'H  report  ut  the  uuuual  meeting  of  the  Collegiate  Alanina^.;  held  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Oct4>ber,  1889. 
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before  the  close  of  the  senior  year  "into  self-])ossess4Ml  ami  thonm^lily- 
trained  women,  who  are  ready  to  go  out  into  the  worhl  imd  tind  their 
right  place  in  it  without  ftiss  or  difficulty." 

If  there  is  any  reasonable  basis  for  this  ctlaini  of  superiority  on  the 
part  of  Sage  College,  it  behooves  the  Massachusetts  collc^ges  for  women 
to  ascertain  in  what  it  consists,  and  if  it  arises  from  methods,  or  an 
environment  in  no  wise  dependent  upon  the  coeducation  of  the  sexes, 
it  would  seem  wise  to  adopt  the  Sage  system  without  dehiy. 

All  things  considered,  have  our  colleges  kept  i)ace  with  tlie  growth 
of  the  nation  in  intellectual  and  material  resources?  W(»  can  not 
answer  this  by  a  reference  to  the  amount  of  instruction  given,  the  num- 
ber of  hours  of  recitation  or  of  lectures  in  a  week,  or  cvcmi  bv  what  is 
higher,  the  quality  or  tone  of  the  instruction.  Th(»  answer  nuist  rather 
be  found  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  our  college  gradu- 
ates, since  a  college,  like  a  tree,  "should  be  and  is  known  by  its  fruit." 
The  proportion  of  those  who  i)ass  through  a  college*  course  gro^vs  smaller 
with  each  advancing  det*ade.  May  not  this  be  due  to  the  increasingly 
high  standard  which  the  college  sets,  and  he  in  reality  an  indication  of 
progress!  Between  1870  and  1880  the  increase  of  students  in  twenty 
of  our  oldest  leading  colleges  was  less  than  3^  per  cent.  During  the 
same  period  the  population  of  the  United  States  increased  2'S  i)cr  cent.' 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  writer  that  the  Commonwealth  of  Massaclmsetts, 
upon  whose  soil  were  cradled  America's  first  schools,  whirli  became  the 
prototype  of  thousands  of  schools  all  over  the  land,  and  where  the  light 
of  the  higher  s<^iences  was  first  kindled  by  the  munificence  of  »b)lin 
Fiarvard,  is  still  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  leaders  in  the  education 
of  the  nati<m.  The  history  of  the  colleges  and  universities,  which  is 
herewith  i)resente4l,  nuiy  indicate  the  nu»asure  of  the  advance  that  has 
been  mside  during  two  ami  a  half  centuries,  and  lu^lp  in  the  solution  of 
the  question  a«  to  what  Vonstitutes  (in  181K))  the  American  universitv. 

G.  i\.n. 


*  Professor  Ncwtou,  of  Obeiiiii. 


CHAPTER  IV 
EARLY  HISTORY  OP  HARVARD  COLLEGE. 

Thi;  fountain  of  litany  waters  opened  in  the  rock  of  the  dettert. — .1.  Q.  Adams. 

Theprimei  direct  aim  of  edueation  in^Uo  enabh^  a  man  to  know  himself  and  the  iror/rf." — 
Matthew  Arnold. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  first  settlers  in  New  England,  re<M>gnizing  the  imi>ortanc*e  of  a 
higher  education  than  could  be  given  in  the  common  schools,  began  at 
once  the  founding  of  a  university.  The  avowed  object  of  this  university 
was  the  training  of  young  men  for  the  ministry.  Nothing  couhl  be 
<'learer  than  the  spirit  of  these  early  coh)nists.  Though  less  than  tour 
thousand  in  number,  and  scattered  along  the  shores  of  Massa<*husetts 
Bay,  they  were,  nevertheless,  abh».  to  engage  in  such  an  enterprise  before 
ailequate  provision  hiul  been  made  t<)r  tlieir  material  and  spiritual  wants. 
The  importance,  not  only  of  mental  cultivation  but  also  of  Christian 


*  In  th«^  foUowing  hUtoricul  sketch  of  Harvard  University  tbo  writer  has 
attempted  Kiuiply  to  prej^ent  in  a  new  and  readable  Ibrni  a  sufliciently  roiuplete, 
though  condensed,  statement  of  the  ini])ortant  events  connected  Avith  the  founding 
and  development  of  this  the  oldest  of  our  American  universities.  The  facts  have 
been  gathered  from  all  sources  accessible  to  him,  the  method  of  treatment  and 
generally  of  statement  being  that  part  alone  for  which  he  holds  himself  responsible. 
If  ho  ha8  failed  to  give  due  weight  to  any  important  matt^'rs  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  various  de]>artments  of  the  university,  or  a<-corded  less  praise  for 
present  and  pjtst  accomplishments  than  the  subject  demards,  no  one  can  regret  tin* 
fiiet  more  than  he.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  in  any  respect  ov<»rstated  the 
»cr>'iee  which  the  university  has  rendered  or  the  advantages  which  it  now  oilers,  he 
aeknowliMlges  it  as  a  mistake  of  judgment  and  not  arising  from  any  bias  which 
might  be  charged  to  an  alumnus  of  the  univei*sity,  a  relation  which  he  does  not 
hold.  ^ 

The  writer  acknowledges  special  inde}>tednes8  to  many  friends  of  Harvard  who 
have  recorded  its  history  in  magazine  articles,  monographs,  public  addresses,  ncws- 
pai»er  etlitorials,  annual  reports,  and  statements  conrerning  s]>ecial  departments, 
and  wh«>Re  thoughts  he  has  re]>roduced  sometimes  with  but  slight  variation  of  the 
language  in  which  they  were  written.  Among  th<»se  (in  addition  to  the  historians 
of  the  college,  Peirce,  Quincy,  and  Eliot)  he  would  namr  Fn»fessors  Crcorge  II.  Primer, 
JF^wiah  P.  Cooke,  N.  S.  Shaler,  Charles  Eliot  Norton.  C.  C.  Everett,  C.  F.  Thwing, 
Barrett  Wendell,  and  Horace  E.  Scudder,  Henry  ('.  Hadger,  E.  S.  Drone,  and  tho 
authors  of  the  CoUege  Book,  the  Harvard  Hook,  and  Harvard  and  its  Surround- 
ings. For  niany.otber  sources  from  which  valuable  help  has  been  secured  he  would 
refer  the  reader  to  the  bibliography  which  follows  the  hist«»ry  of  Harvard  l.'niver- 
Bity,  herewith  presentetl. 
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learning,  they  IijmI  always  valued  in  England,  and  its  they  built  their 
lionies  across  the  sea  it  was  with  the  det^nnination  ''that  if  they  suc- 
eeed(Hl  at  all  it  should  be  as  well-instrueted  Christian  men  and  not  sih 
mere  eon<iuerors  of  savages,  or  sj)eeulat<)rs  in  gold,  or  silver,  or  lands.^ 
It  was  near  the  eh)se  of  1(KK),  a  little  more  than  0  ye^rs  after  the 
hnuling  of  the.  l*uritans,  when  this  lirst  8tei>  was  taken  by  the  general 
court  of  the  Massachusetts  colony.  At  this  assembly,  presided  over  by 
Sir  Henry  Vane,  governor  of  the  c()h>ny,  the  general  c<mrt  agree^l  to 
give  £4iH)  (a  munilicent  sum  for  the  time)  towards  the  founding  of  a 
school  or  (!ollege,  l)ut  left  the  que.stion  of  its  location  and  building  to  be 
determincHl  by  the  court  that  was  to  sit  in  September  of  the  following 
year.  This,  it  is  said,  was  the  first  assembly  "in  which  the  people  by 
their  representatives  ever  gave  their  own  money  to  fcmnd  a  pla<*e  of  edu- 
cation." At  the  next  court  it  was  <l(H'ided  ta  locate  the  college  at  New- 
town, or  ''the  New.Towne,"and  twelve  of  the  principal  magistrates  and 
ministers  wen^  chosen  to  carry  out  this  design.  A  few  months  later 
they  changed  the  nanu*  of  the  town  to  Cambridge,  not  only  to  t«ll  their 
IK)sterity  whence  they  came  but  also,  a.s  Quincy  aptly  says,  to  indicate 
"the  high  destiny  to  which  they  inten<led  the  institution  should  aspire.'' 
Another  year,  however,  passed  before  the  (M)llege  was  organized.  The 
impulse  given  to  it  thcMi  was  due  to  aid  which  came  from  so  unexi>ec*ted 
a  (juartcr  that  it  must  hav(*  seemed  to  the  devout  men  of  New  England 
a.s  a  ch»ar  indication  of  the  divine  favor.  The  liev.  John  Harvard,  a 
Nonconformist  minister,  who  was  graduated  in  l(k35  from  the  Puritan 
(M)llcgc».  of  Emmanuel,  at  ("ambridge,  England,  came  in  1637  to  Amerieiii 
and  sctthMJ  in  ChiU*h»st^)WMi,  where  he  immediately  took  a  prominent 
])art  in  town  alfairs.  His  contemporaries  gav(»  him  the  title  of  reverend, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  otliciated  occa.sifmally  in  Charlestown  as  "niiuis- 
tvv  of  ( Sod's  word."  One  has  re<*ently  said  of  him  that  he  wius  "beloved 
and  iionored,  a  well-trained  and  iuu'omplished  scholar  of  the  ty])e  then 
esteciiH**!,''  and  that  in  the  brief  j)eriod  of  his  life  in  America^ — Sijareely 
more  than  a  ycsir — he  cemented  more  clost^ly  friendships  that  had  been 
begnn  in  earlier  yearsj  The  ]>roJe<*t  of  a  <*ollege  w;is  then  engi*08sing 
the  thougiit  of  tiiese  early  friends,  and  d<»ubtless  h(»  also  l)ecame  greatly 
int<M'csied  in  it.  Thus  it  ha])]HMied  that,  when  his  health  faiiiMl,  thnnigh 
his  own  love  of  learning  and  throngh  symjmthy  with  the  projeet  of  his 
daily  associates,  he  determined  to  be(|ueath  cme-half  of  his  estate, 
probably  alnuit  jCS(M),  besi<les  his  e\(*cllent  library  of  320  volumes,  to- 
wanls  the  end<»wment  of  the  college.  This  becpiest  rendered  iMissible 
the  immediate  organization  of  the  college,  which  w^entinto  operation  "on 
the  footing  of  the  ancient  instituti(»ns  of  Europe,"  ami  out  of  gratitude 
ti}  Harvard  tiie  general  court  votc»d  that  the  iu»w  institution  should  lK»iir 
his  name*.  Many  tributes  have  been  rendered  by  the  sons  of  Harvard 
C'ollegi^  to  t  he  nu»morv  of  its  founder,  but  neither  the  words  of  Evei-ett  nor 


'  For  his  «>:«Mi4>:ili>ixy  itiKl  hirthpl.'R'e  rouHiilt  Now  Eii^laml  and  (ieuealogical  Regis- 
ter lur  July,  lS}<r». 
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of  John  Quiiicy  Adams  seem  so  fitting  as  those  of  Proitident  Qnincy  when 
he  sa.v's  that  the  '*  noblest  and  the  purest  tribute  to  relifrion  atid  science 
this  western  world  luis  yet  witnessed  was  made  by  John  Harvard  in  Ifx^S.*^ 

Some  time  in  1(>37  the  beginning  was  made  of  tliis  **•  school  of  the 
proi>het«/'  before  which  so  imi>ortant  a  history  was  to  open.  Its  first 
master,  Nathaniel  Eaton,  under  whose  oversight  the  college  buihling 
wa«  erected,  soon  showed  himself  unfitted  for  the  execution  of  the  ta,sk 
be  bad  undertaken,  and  the  work  passed  ft*om  his  hands  into  the  gi'asp 
of  one  who  was  to  be  not  only  the  first  but  one  of  the  be«t  of  American 
educators.  This  was  the  ftev.  Henry  Dunster,  who  was  chosen  to  the 
office  in  August,  1040,  and  was  the  first  torei'cive  the  title  of  president 
of  Harvard  College.  He  had  been  educated  at  Magdalen  Oollege,  in 
Cambridge,  England,  where  many  l*uritan  scholars  were  then  gfithered, 
and  where  he  must  have  learned  to  sympathize  witli  the  aims  of  the 
New  England  settlers.  All  iu*eounts  descjribe  him  as  a  man  of  remark- 
ably pure  character  and  profound  scholarship.  (Qnincy  says  of  him  and 
his  successor,  the  Kev.  Charles  Chauncy,  that  for  leiirning,  talent,  and 
fidelity  they  have  been  ''suri)assed  by  no  one  of  their  successors;^  and 
Dr.  Chai)lin,  his  biographer,  calls  him  "one  of  th(»  greatest  masters  of 
the  oriental  languages  that  hath  been  known  in  Miese  ends  of  tin*  earth." 

He  was  still  young  and  unmarried  when  the  magistrates  and  minis- 
ters of  the  six  towns  intruste<l  to  him  the  aftairs  of  the  embryo  college. 
But  the  choice  wiis  most  fortunate,  and  for  the  prosperity  beginning  with 
these  early  yeiirs  and  (continuing  throughout  its  entire  history  the  col- 
lege is  more  indebted  to  the  wise  administration  of  President  Dunster 
than  probably  to  that  of  any  of  his  successors.  So  excellent  was  the 
course  of  instruction  framed  by  him  that,  from  the  first,  the  colh^ge 
wa8  acknowledged  to  fiirnish  "  an  tnlucaticm  julequate  to  every  depart- 
ment of  the  civil  or  saere<l  servicei  of  the  country,  and  not  inl'erior  to 
that  of  the  distinguisheil  schools  in  EurojM*."  Such,  during  his  admin- 
istration, was  the  fame  of  the  college  thait  young  men  were  sent  over 
from  England  to  receive  their  edu(*ation.  Yet  the  whole  property  of  the 
college  consisted  then  of  but  a  single  building  and  somewhat  less  than 
3  ai-res  of  land,  and  so  few  were  tliey  in  numbers  that  if  t^^a^'hcMs  and 
pupils  had  been  increased  tenfold  they  would  scarcely  have  (Mpialed  the 
nunilxT  of  professors  and  instructors  in  Harvard  College  to-day.  The 
building,  which  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  narrow  strip  of  laml 
"bordering  aplesisant  river,"  was  '^  thought  by  some  to  be  too  gorgeous 
for  a  wilderness  and  yet  t4>o  mean  in  others'  apprehensions  tor  a  college.'- 

BEaULATIONS  ESTABLISHED  BY  THE   FIRST   PRESIDENT. 

When  Dunster  assumed  the  presidency  there  was  as  yet  no  constitu- 
tion, no  *naws,  orders,  and  liberties"  as  afterwards  devise^l  by  him,  and 
DO  legal  governing  board  to  whom  the  financial  ami  other  interests  of 
the  college  could  be  intrustiHl.  First  of  all  it  was  necessary  to  i)rovide 
theae.    Accordingly,  in  1G42,  a  c(»nstitution  wa>«  framed,  committing  the 
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mana^i>iiieiit  ol*  the  college  to  a  l)oard  ol*  tnistois.  Tliis  was  f<»lUnve(l, 
ill  IGTjO,  ])y  a  <'hart(»r,  jcraiit^id  by  the  le^ishiture,  (treatinjj:  an  a<l<liti()ual 
corporate  Ixwly  with  extended  powers,  who  shoiUd  have  immediate 
sui)ervisioii  of  the  affairs  of  the  college.  The  work  intrusted  to  the  young 
president  was  t^)  lay  the  foundation  for  education  and  disciphne.  This 
he  did  l>y  Judicious  nMpurcinents  for  a<linission,  by  thorougli  coursers  of 
stinly,  and  by  constructing  a  system  of  government  that  sh<mld  enter 
into  all  the  minutia*  of  c^)llege  Hfe.  We  slnmld  ex])ect  the>je regulations 
to  conform  largely  to  those  then  in  forct*  in  the  English  universities,  but 
in  point  of  fact  the  resemblances  are  few;  this  college  in  the  Amencau 
wilderness  was  mostly  a  new  creation. 

The  conditions  for  admission  estal>lished  by  President  Dunster  for  the 
examinations  of  1(>42  and  foHowing  years  were  as  foHows: 

WluH»v<'r  hIiuU  l»e  able  t<»  roa<l  Ci<'«*n>  <u'  any  otluT  him-Ii  liko  c'hiH8i(*al  ant<lior  at 
Bi^ht  au<l  iiiako  and  Hpt^ak  true  Latin  in  vctm'  and  ]>roMo,  nuo  nt  a'uint  Marie,  and  de- 
cline ilerfectly  the  paradi<i^n)s  uf  nonns  an<l  vc'rl)8  in  the  (Jreek  tongiu*:  Let  him  then 
and  not  befon*  he  eapabh^  of  a<I mission  into  th<*  eoUege.' 

After  th(^  examinations  had  been  suc<*essfully  passed,  the  candidates 
were  received  into  the  college  by  the  president  and  fellows,  who  in  tes- 
timony thcr(»of  sign(^l  a  <M)py  of  the  <'olh'ge  laws  which  the  students  had 
previously  copied  and  brought  with  them.  These  were  held  Jis  certitl- 
eates  of  matriculation.  The  college  laws  and  certain  other  forms  that 
nuist  be  subscribed  to  by  tlu^  stiulents,  as  also  by  the  fellows,  when  ad- 
mitted to  the  college  were  in  Latin.*  Certain  '^  Kules  and  Precepts^ 
wen*  also  drawn  up  by  President  Dunster  for  tin*  government  of  the 
students.  According  to  these,  they  must  '*  lay  Christ  in  the  bottom  as 
the  (mly  foundation  of  all  sound  knowledge  and  learning;"  must  read 
the  Hrriptures  twice  <laily,  and  ''be  rea<ly  to  give 'an  account  of  their 
proficiency  therein "  whenever  the  tutor  shall  require  it;  escTiew  ''all 
X>rofaimtion  of  God's  name,  attributes,  word,  or<linan(*es  and  times  of 
worship,"  and  striven  to  n»taJn  God  and  the  love  of  ilis  truth  in  their 
minds;  "studiously  redeem  the  time,"  observing  the  general  hoiu^s  ap- 
pointed for  all  the  studenLs  and  also  the  special  hours  for  their  own 
chiHuiH^  and  diligently  atteiul  the  lectures  *'  without  disturbance  by 
word  or  gesture,"  and,  in  cas<*,  they  shouhl  ncc»d  help,  they  are  to  in- 
quire of  their  fell<»ws  or  ''modestly  of  their  tutors;"  promise  to  avoid 


»Tho  parish  ministerR  usually  jirepared  the  younji:  men  for  their  examinations,  and 
Latin  was  tautrht  as  a  spoken  language.  Oftc^n  teaeluT  aniL  ]Mi]>il  would  take  walk8 
together  through  the  fields  and  woods,  and  eonvei'so  of  all  they  saw  in  Latin.  Tluis 
the  pupil  got  a  practical  knowh'dge  of  the  ancient,  simihir  to  that  which  is  custom- 
ary to-day  in  the  study  of  a  modern  language.  The  time  was  then  speciaUy  favor- 
able to  this  method  of  study,  as  few  books  were  aecessibh*,  and  such  as  thi'y  liad, 
like  the  Hibh>,  they  knew  almost  by  heart.  This  outdoor  life  and  daily  communion 
with  nature  also  helped  to  develop  good  moral  and  physical  constitutions,  and  so,  in 
fljute  of  tin*  iioverty  of  books,  by  this  training  the  foundation  was  laid  for  many  a 
noble  life  and  for  high  scholarly  attainments. 

•-^A  century  and  more  after  this,  according  to  the  letters  of  .Tudge  Wingate,  tUo 
steps  necessary  to  be  taken  to  M'cure  nuitrieulation  remained  materially  unchanged; 
o/j}j'  Own  thti  rollego  law8  were  written  in  Knglish  and  eopiurt  h:ul  been  printeil. 


r 
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the  s<K*irty  of  sncli  as  l<iad  unfit  or  dissolute  lives,  and  never  go  abroad 
to  other  towns  >\itlumt  the  iwirmission  of  tutors,  parents,  or  guardians; 
be  at  their  tutor's  chamber  at  seven  in  the  morning  and  at  live  in  the 
evening  with  the  stroke  of  the  bell,  that  they  may  attend  to  the  reading 
of  Scripture  and  jirayer,  and  "  give  an  iu*,eount  of  tlu^ir  own  ])rivate 
reading," — none  to  offend  this  rule  above  once  a  week;  and  in  the 
seventh  and  last  it  was  diMjlarwl  that  if  any  scholar  shall  be  found  to 
transgress  any  of  tlie  laws  of  God  or  the  school,  after,  being  twice  ad- 
monished, he  shall,  if  a  minor,  be  clnistisefl,  but  if  an  adult,  his  name 
shall  be  given  uj)  to  the  overseers  of  the  college  ^'  that  he  may  ])e  ad- 
monished at  the  pnblic  monthly  iU't." 

Besides  these,  we  find  in  the  '*  Laws,  Liberties,  and  Orders,"  con- 
firmeii  by  the  overseers  and  presi<lent  of  the  college  in  the  years  1042— 4^, 
some  excellent  rules,  of  which  the  following  will  afford  an  illustration : 

They  (the  students)  shall  honor  as  their  parents,  tlu^  magistrates, 
elders,  tutors,  and  others  older  than  themselv(^s,  "  as  reason  re(iuir(»s,'' 
by  being  silent  in  their  presen<*e  except  wlu^n  called  ui)on  t*}  sjieak; 
*'not  contradicting,  but  showing  all  those  marks  of  honor  and  rever- 
ence which  are  in  x)raise worthy  use,  su<rh  as  saluting  with  a. bow,  stand- 
ing unciivered,  and  the  like.''  Students  were  forbidden  to  buy  or  sell 
anything  \^ithont  the  permissitm  of  i)arents,  guardians,  or  tutors;  to 
si>eak  in  any  language  but  the  Latin,  unless  recpiired  t(»  do  so  in  their 
public  exercises,  or  absent  themselves  from  prayers  or  lectures.  They 
could  not,  until  invested  with  their  first  degree,  be  addresstnl  by  their 
Kinrname  unless  fellow  commoners  or  meml)ers  of  the  nol)ility. 

As  great  respect  was  then  paid  to  rank,  the  students  throughout 
their  C4mrs4»  were  ^'  i^hufed"  at  recitation,  at  coiumons,  and  in  the  chapel, 
acconling  to  their  social  position.  Minute  orders  were  given  resptH'ting 
their  conduct  while  in  the  dining  hall,  and  their  deportment  towards 
the  steward  and  "  the  cook  and  butler,  or  brewer  and  baker,"  who  were 
the  "  officers  of  the  House  or  C'oll<*ge." 

Ver>'  strange  indeed  were  the  regulations  governing  the  conduct  of 
the  freshmen  towards  the  other  membeiis  of  the  coUege  comnnmity. 
They  wei-e  such  as  the  followhig: 

1.  Xo  frenbinaii  HhaU  wear  bin  hat  in  the  col lejjfe  yard  unless  it  rains,  hails  or  snows, 
provided  he  be  on  foot  and  have  not  both  hands  full. 

2.  No  undergraduate  shall  wear  his  hat  in  the  college  yard  when  any  of  the  ^ov- 
emoFB  of  the  college  are  there;  and  no  bachelor  shall  wear  his  hat  when  the  pres- 
ident is  there. 

3.  Fresbmeu  are  to  consider  all  the  other  classes  as  their  seniors. 

4.  No  frcsbiuan  shall  speak  to  a  senior  with  his  hat  on.  or  hav(^  it  on  in  a  senior's 
C'baiulM*rf  or  in  his  own  if  a  senitn-  be  there. 

T%.  All  the  nudergracUiateH  shall  treat  thos<»  in  the  government  of  the  college  with 
reij|M*ct  and  deference;  particularly  they  sliall  not  be  seated  without  b»ave  in  their 
presence;  they  fihall  be  uncovered  when  they  s))eak  to  them  or  are  spoken  to  by  them. 

6.  All  freHbineu  (except  thost^  eniploye<l  by  the  innnediate  govc!rnnient  of  the  4'oI- 
lege)  Hliall  1»eobHged  to  go  on  any  errand  (exce])t  such  iis  shall  be  Judged  improper  by 
some  oue  in  the  government  of  tin*  ctdh^ge)  for  any  of  their  senioi's,  graduates,  or  iin- 
dergriMluMteH  at  any  time,  except  in  studying  hours  or  aitc*r  \)  o'chH;k  in  the  evening. 
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7.  A  Hoiiior  80]>hi8tcr  has  ftuthnrity  to  take  a  freshman  from  a  sophomore;  a  raid- 
(lit)  i>achtilor  from  a  junior  Hophister;  a  master  from  a  senior  sophister,  and  any  gov- 
ernor of  the  I'ollc^ge  from  a  master. 

8.  Every  fn^shman  before  he  goes  for  tlie  ]>erson  who  takes  him  away  (unless  it  be 
one  in  the  government  of  the  college)  shall  return  and  liitbrmthe  person  from  whom 
he  is  taken. 

9.  No  freHhman,  when  sent  on  an  errand,  shall  make  any  unnecessary  delay, 
neglect  to  make  due  return,  or  go  away  until  dismissed  by  the  person  who  sent  him. 

10.  No  freshman  shall  be  detained  by  a  senior  wlien  not  actually  employed  on  some 
suitable  errand.  ' 

11.  No  freshman  shall  be  obliged  to  observe  any  order  of  a  senior  to  come  to  him, 
or  go  on  any  errand  for  him,  unless  he  be  wanted  immediately. 

12.  No  freshman,  when  sent  on  nn  errand,  shall  tell  who  he  is  going  for  unless  he 
be  asked;  nor  be  obliged  to  ttdl  what  he  is  going  for  unless  asked  by  a  governor  of 
the  college. 

13.  When  any  person  knocks  at  a  freshman's  door,  except  in  studyihg  time,  he 
shall  immediately  open  the  door,  without  intiuiring  who  is  there  (Quincy's  Hist., 
vol.  II,  pp.  539-40). 

These  "Laws,  Liberties,  and  Orders"  are  said  to  have  remained  iu 
force  during  the  seventeenth  eentury. 

The  course  of  study  deviseil  and  adopted  by  President  Dunster  was  most 
liberal  and  eomi)reliensive,and  end)rac(Hl  Jirithnu4i(;,  geometry,  rlM»toric, 
logic,  ethics,  physics,  metaphysics,  politics,  and  divinity;  also  IJebrew, 
(^Jhaldee,  Syriac,  Latin,  (ireek,  and  English.  The  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments were  princii)ally  used  for  the  stndy  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin  languages.  These  were  uswl  in  the  daily  reading  and  translating 
of  the  Scriptiues  at  the  morning  and  evening  prayers.  In  addition 
to  the  studies  of  the  (K)urse,  there  were  le(»tures  in  sunuuer  on  the  nature 
of  plants,  and  in  winter  on  history,  and  set  tlu»mes  were  announced  for 
discussion  somewhat  after  the  manner  r»f  the  disputations  in  the  early 
German  universities,  and  written  theses  were  required  of  all. 

The  plan  of  the  recit^jitioiis,  in  which  Greek  as  well  as  Latin  was  to 
be  specially  honorwl,  was  as  follows: 

FRESHMEN. 


■ft  (  I  H  a.  Ill ^  Lo<-tiin'»  ii]»<»ii  logir. 

MoiiilavHaiKl  TiicRdayH .  <  I  8:45  a.  in LectiircH  iiJmmi  phyHicH. 

(    2  i».  Ill ';  l>is]>utati<>ii.><. 


S,  H  a.  Ill   I  El 
C     Pi 
2  p.  Ill <\ 


H  a.  Ill  i  Etyiiiolofi:y  and  Hyntax. 

WiMlncHdavH ^  ^^  PnuvptH  of  Kraiiiiimr  "in  Hurli  aiithttrH  om  have  variety  of 

wonls." 
irwk. 


TliiirHiln VM  5    8  a.  in :  Hebrew  erainniar. 

1  imrwiuN  H J     ._,  ^,  ^„ i.riMiM-,.  in  tin-  Bible." 


FridavH 


^     H  a.  in I  Rhetoric. 

\,  »a.  m ;  I><'<"laniutious.' 


SrJa.     III.......'      A^I  ^    lUd^Y        1   €H»  »/■•»»•■» 
»  a.  rti I  "Common  PlaceM." 


8  a.  m j  Divinity  eat  whet  ical. 

rti I  "Common  Placen." 

m I  HiHtory  in  wint4*r  and  the  natarc  of  ]daDts  in  Hunimer. 


*  TheMi*  weiv  no  ordeitMl  tiiut  rvery  m'holar  dbould  declaim  onee  a  montli.     For  the  remainder  of  thiii 
day  it  wa.s  ttuid.  -'vucat  rhrtoricU  *fti(fiMr." 
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MuiK  l.'i  V  H  a  ii«f  T  iti'MlMy  h 


AVMlut^iMlav 


\ 


TbiirwliiVH. 


5 


U  lum. 
H  p.  ni . 

9  a.  Ill . 
'.i  p.  Ill . 

9  a.  til . 


jrXlOR  SOPHISTKRS. 


L<M^tiireH  u|M>n  etliicH  »im1  ]N>IiticH  "at  ooiivt'iiicut  (iiHtiiiiC4»i 

of  time." 
DiHpiittttionM. 


ProfMxIy  and  diulecticM. 
Practio«  iu  jMiesy. 


{    Practif. 
I    Greek. 


i,=*l»"' I    Hebrew. 


Chaldev. 
Ezra  ami  Daniel." 


FriilavH. 


8  a-iu 
9a.Tii 


Rhetorii*. 
DeclauatiouH.' 


Satiinla\  h '  Tho  niuiie  as  tho  freahmaii. 


M«>ii4la\  14  Hint  TiifHdMyH . 


i'  10  u 
I  10:4 
!  4  p. 


10  u.  ni . . . 

45  a.  m 

III 


SKXIOR  SOPHTSTERS. 


Arithmetic  and  gwnuetrj- 

ABtronomy. 

DisputatiouB. 


W«>iluejMlav 


a.m. 
]>.  Ill 


i 


Perfect«i4i  their  "thwiry." 

ExerciaeH  iu  ntyle,  coiii|Nmitioii,-iniit:itioii,  and  epitomr.  iMitti 

iu  nroHe  and  VorHc. 
(ire«»K. 


'niiirmlavH.. 


(  I  10  a.  m 

<,  '•pm I 


Frfalavrt. 


<  ;  8  a.  m 

(\  »  a.  m 


Syriac. 

l*riHtiu.s  (or  TroMtiun)  New  Tetttaiueut. 

Hebrew. 


Rhetoric. 
Deelamatiouri.i 


S.-ttiirtlavH i  TheHameaathe  freMhiiiHU. 


*  TlieMe  were  ao  urderetl  that-  every  tu'hular  Hhoiild  duelaiiii  once  a  month.     For  the  n-iiiaiiidiM-  «>!'  Iiii8 
day  it  waa  aaid.  *'vaeat  rhftorici*  nhuHxH." 

An  examination  of  the  •^^sum  of  every  le^tnre"  must  be  made  before 
the  next  lecture  was  rea<l.  The  <'UiTicnhiin,  as  given  in  the  i)reee(ling 
table,  ext4?nded  only  through  thr,ee  years,  but  T*alfrey  says  that  ''  in  or 
liefore  the  year  1055,  the.  course  of  study  for  a  bacheh)r's  <legr(»e  was 
lengthened  from  three  years  to  four,  aiul  tliat  in  conseciuence  of  the 
change  some  students  left  the  college.''* 


•Ill  the  report  of  tli«^  firHt  cominouceiiuMit,  it  ih  Ktated  that  tho  BtiuletitH  of  tho  firrtt 
ciaas  *'  have  been  these  four  yearn  traiiHul  uji  in  luiiverMity  h».arniiijij."  We  tin<l,  how- 
ever, no  mention  of  Henior  studies  at  ho  early  a  date.  During  the  first  eentury  of  the 
college  many  changes  were  made  iu  the  eourse  of  study.  From  an  offieial  report  l»y 
the  tutors  in  1726,  we  learn  that  the  fresluuen  had  recitations  four  days  iu  the  week 
in  the  grainmars,  and  in  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  the  Greek  Testament ;  on  Friday  morn- 
ings iu  rhetoric,  and  on  Saturdays  in  the  (^reek  (tateeliism,  and  towards  the  close  of 
the  year  in  disputations  on  Romus*  <lefinitions.  The  sophomores  on  Mondays  and 
Tnesdays  had  disputations,  ami  during  five  days  th(>y  hiul  recitations  iu  Burgers- 
dicius'  logic  and  a  manuscript  calle<l  New  Logic,  and  iu  the  ancient  classical  authors 
aod  natural  phikMophy ;  on  Saturday  mornings  in  Wollehius^  Divinity,  luid  towards 
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CJOLLEGE  LIFE. 

Tlien*  cuuld  have  lK»eu  no  more  interesting  event  in  early  colonial  life 
than  the  optniing  of  this  <H)llege,  and  the  successful  inauguration  of  so 
complete  a  system  of  instruction.  Had  President  Dunster's  mind  lieeu 
enriche<l  by  all  tlie  stones  of  nHHlern  learning,  it  would  scarcely  have 
aided  him  in  fniming  a  system  of  study  and  discipline  lK»tter  adapt<*d  to 
th(»  circumstances  of  the  time,  or  more  in  harmony  with  the  tniining 
which  was  tlien  demandnl  for  young  men.  Unfortunately  for  us,  few 
records  were  made  of  that  period,  and  we  must,  therefore,  rely  mostly 
uiK)n  th<»  imagination  to  lift  the  veil  which  shiouds  that  first  morning 
in  1()40  when  the  light-haired  Dunster  calliMl  around  him  the  score  of 
lads  who  had  presentwl  themselves  for  matriculation,  and  jilied  them 
with  sucli  (luestions  as  would  indicate  to  him  the  extent  of  their  prog- 
ress in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  in  biblical  studies.  It  is  difficult,  also,  to 
find  any  re<»ord  of  the  routine  of  collegia  life  whi<!h  then  began,  of  the 
amusements  and  recreations  which  relieved  the  te^lium  of  study  in  those 
hard-working  years,  when,  as  it  wouhl  appear,  life  was  more  solemn  and 
seiious  to  the  undergraduate  tlian  it  became  soon  alter  the  opening  of 
tlie  eighteenth  centiuy.  If,  to  cite  but  a  single  regulation,  the  nile 
adoptxHl  by  the  president,  that  only  Latin  shcmld  be  sjKjken  on  the  col- 
lege gn)unds,  was  enforced,  it  is  not  i>ossible  to  suppose  any  marked 
dis])lay  of  exuberance  of  spirits,  unless  we  are  to  credit  the  undergrad- 
uates with  a  most  intimate  knowledge  of  colhxiuial  Latin.  The  author 
of  "Xew  England's  First  Fruits^  gives  us  a  bait*  glimpse  of  this  early 
college  life,  wliereiu  he  tells  of  *'a  spacious  hall"  in  the  college  building, 
where  the  students  '*  daily  meet  at  connnons,  lectures,  and  exercises,'' 
of  a  large  hbrary  "\vith  some  books  to  it,'-  and  of  chambers  and  studies, 
and  ''otiier  rooms  of  office,"  et<*.  Also,  that  beside  the  college  was  the 
*'faire  grammar  schoole,"  where  the  famous  Master  Corlett  so  long 
wielded  the  ickI. 

l*resident  Dunster  seems  to  have  understood  fully  the  importance  of 
work  to  the  good  government  of  young  men.  Not  only  had  everj'  hour, 
as  it  appears,  some  <luty  assigned  to*  it,  but  even  mingle<l  with  their 
public  devotions,  at  morning  and  evening,  there  was  manifest  the  sainie 
purpose  to  secure  mental  training  and  discipline;  yet,  in  spite  of  this, 

the  close  of  tlie  yt»ar  in  Ht'ereboord's  Melet-eiiuita.  The  jiuiiorHophiHt^rH  liad,  be8ides 
<1iH])utatiou8;  recitations  in  the  Meleteiiiata,  in  i)hy8icH,  ethics,  geography,  and  met^i- 
])hyKi«'K,  and  on  Satnnlay  morning  in  Wollehint*'  Divinity.  The  senior  sophitit^n 
had  disputations  onee  a  week,  an<l  re<-itations  in  arithiactie,  geometry,  and  ustrou- 
omy.  with  Ames*  Medulla  on  Saturdays,  and  towards  the  <-lose  of  the  year  a  review 
of  **The  Arts."  Unless  excnsed,  all  students  exeejit  the  freshmen  were  also  uhlige<l 
four  days  in  thc^  week  tt»  attend  instructions  in  Hebrew.  It  wjis  only  two  or  thrt^ 
years  previ«)ns  to  this  that  l>r.  Cotton  Mather  ctmiplaiued  that  the  studeuts  were 
eom]Mdlcd  '*  to  gi*t  by  heart  a  deal  of  insipid  stutl*,  of  which  the  tutors  teach  them 
to  believe  nothing/*  saying  also  of  many  of  the  booHs  they  stu<lietl,  that  they  may 
**  truly  be  caHed  Satan's  lil>rary."  Previous  to  this  date  ( 1726)  th«  pra<rtice  of  Hpeiik- 
ing  Latin  had  bei^u  discontinued.     (Compare  C^uiucy,  vol.  i,  ^1.) 
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there  wore  evidently  some  uiinily  npirits  who  s<)rely  tried  the  temper  and 
patienee  of  the  kind-heart<Hl  ])resident.  Certainly  as  shown  by  the  ree- 
onls  of  l(v36,  only  two  yenrs  alitor  he  retii*ed  from  the  presidency,  it  was 
alreaily  the  custom  to  turn  '* unruly  (college  boys''  over  to  the  (*ivil  au- 
thorities, and  the  hitter,  we  are  told,  strangely  took  the  ground  that  C4)l- 
lege  eriminals  should  fare  no  "better  or  otherwise  timn  similar  offenders 
outside  Parnassus."  A  law  was  passed  by  the  general  <!Ourt  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts colony,  in  1(550,  authorizing  fines  and  corporal  punishment, 
according  to  whic^h  the  president  and  fellows,  or  a  majority  of  them, 
were  empowere<l  to  punish  all  misdemeanors  of  the  students,  either  by 
fine  or  public  whipping  in  the  hall,  as  the  nature  of  the  offense  might 
demand,  <mly  that  the  penalty  should  not  ex(*eed  10  shiHings,  or  10 
8trii>es  tor  e^h  oflense.  This  law  was  to  continue  in  force  until  the 
general  couit  or  the  overseers  of  the  college  shouhl  piovide  some  other 
way  to  punish  i^uch  oflfenses.  In  June,  1050,  the  corporation  of  the  col- 
lege authorized  the  Cambridge  town  watch  to  exercise  their  ])ow<*rs 
within  the  college  ^'houses  and  lands,"  and  enforce  oi-der.  This  was 
done  "to  sc^ek  redress''  for  abusive^  wonls  and  acts  of  the  students;  but 
the  officers  were  in  no  ease  to  lay  violent  hands  on  any  of  them.  Their 
duty  was  sim]>ly  to  secure  the  stu<lents  until  the  president  or  some  of 
the  fellows  could  be  informal.  Xeither  could  any  of  the  wat(*h  break 
into  the  students'  chambers  withcmt  rec^eiving  special  orders  from  some 
officer  of  the  college.  By  another  sK*t,  passed  by  the  cor])(n*ation  in  the 
ssime  year,  any  student  out  after  0  in  the  evening  was  to  be  held  respon- 
sible for  all  disonlers  that  occurred,  unless  he  ccmld  prove  hims(»lf  inno- 
cent. In  1682  the  civil  authority  was  called  upon  to  aid  the  corporation 
in  expelling  a  student  an<l  prevent  his  remaining  within  the  college  walls 
after  the  exi)iration  of  24  hours.  His  offense  was  ''his  abusive  carriage 
in  requiring  some  of  the  freshmen  to  go  upon  his  private  errands,  and 
in  striking  the  said  freshmen." 

The  system  of  flogging  which  was  early  rcMJognized  in  the  college,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  general  <*<)urt  in  1054,  was  also  authorize<l  by  the  re- 
vised body  of  laws  publishwl  in  IIM.  In  the  latter,  however,  it  was 
liniite<l  to  "boxing  of  the  undergracluates,"  and  but  a  few  years  later  we 
read  that  "corporal  punishment  was  gonig  out  of  use."  In  the  begin- 
ning the  president  jHirsonally  attended  to  the  flogging,  but  the  tutors 
availnl  themselves  freely  of  their  privilege  of  "boxing,"  an  exercise 
which  may  possibly  account  ft)r  their  unusual  vigor  and  long  terms  of 
ser\ni%  for  one  of  them,  "Tutor  Flynt,"  servwl  the  college  55  years,  and 
others  for  i)eriods  but  little  short  of  this.  When  flogging  was  resortinl 
to,  the  occasion  was  observed  with  gi*eat  solemnity.  Chief  Justice 
Sewall  tells  of -one  that  oc<;urred  in  1074.  On  that  occasion  tlu^  over- 
seers of  the  college,  the  ijresident  and  fellow^s,  the  students,  and  others 
who  chose  to  attend,  having  been  calknl  together  in  the  library,  the  sen- 
tence was  read  in  their  presence?,  and  the  oftende^'  recpiired  to  kneel. 
The  president  then  offered  x)rayer,  after  which  the  "prison  keeper  at 
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'  Cambridge,^  at  a  given  8igiial  from  him,  '*atteii(ltil  *  *  •  t<»  the 
jwrformance  of  liis  part  of  the  work.''  The  preHident  then  closed  the 
'*  solemn  exercise"  with  prayer.  The  student  thus  chastised  was  "sus- 
pende<l  from  taking  his  bachelor's  degree"  and  required  to  sit  alone  un- 
covered at  meals  as  long  as  the  president  and  fellows  shoidd  order,  and 
be  obedient  to  all  regulations,  or  else  suffer  ex])ulsion  from  the  college. 

The  (college  laws  of  1050  forbade  the  students  to  use  tobac<K)  ^^  unless 
permitted  by  the  president  with  the  consent  of  parents  or  guardians, 
and  on  good  reason  first  given  by  a  physician,  and  then  in  a  sober  and 
private  manner."  They  also  prohibited,  without  special  i)ermission,  the 
attending  of  public  civil  meetings,  elections,  courts  of  justice,  fairs,  mili- 
tary parades  in  college  hours,  or  the  joining  of  any  military  band, 
"unless  of  known  gravity,  and  of  approved,  sober,  and  Asirtuous  con- 
versation." 

Early  in  Harvard  history  the  students  seem  to  have  given  the  author- 
ities of  the  college  much  trouble  at  commencement  time.  A  i>eculiarity 
of  the  festivities,  from  which  apparently  originated  the  "spreads"  of 
class  day,  was  the  fondness  of  the  young  men  for  plum  (;ake.  This  was 
disapproved  by  the  corporation,  and  that  boily,  after  having  repeatedly 
forbidden  its  use,  passed  an  act,  June,  1G93,  i)uttiug  "an  end  to  that 
custom,"  and  ordering,  as  a  penalty  for  its  violation,  a  fine  of  20  shil- 
lings and  the  confiscation  of  the  cakes.  The  anniversary  of  commence- 
ment haxl  alre^idy  become  "a  soiit  of  saturnalia  for  the  whole  neighbor- 
h(K>d,"  and  the  wild  revels  of  the  students  wen*  so  ]»rolong(^(l  that  it  was 
iie<*.essary  t-o  put  policemen  cm  guard  for  several  <lays  and  nights  t(»gether. 
The  various  repressive  measun»s  intro<lu<»e(l  to  sto])  the  evil  of  plum 
cake,  and  some  other  more  serious  evils,  se(»m  to  have  faih»d  of  their 
l)urpose,  for  in  June,  17213,  th(»  corporation  and  overseers  united  in  ]>ro- 
hibitiijg  the  students  from  the  use  of  li(]uors  in  their  rooms,  and  from 
"preparing  or  providing  eitlier  ])lum  cake  or  roasted,  boiled,  or  baked 
meats,  or  pies  of  any  kind."  In  1727  such  was  the  weakness  of  the  col- 
lege government  that  both  l>oards  voted  that  the  time  for  commenc^?- 
ment  should  not  only  be  changed  and  the  oc<'asion  l)t»  "  more  private? 
than  has  been  usual,"  but  that  the  day  set  jipart  for  this  anniversary 
should  Ih*  concealed  until  almost  thc^  time  for  its  observancte.  In  ad<li- 
tion  to  the  concealment,  the  board  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred 
cliange<l  the  day  from  Wednesday  t4)  Friday,  "that  there  might  be  less 
remaining  time  of  the  week  si)ent  in  frolicking."  At  this  ac^tion  the 
citizens  of  Cambridge  and  of  the  neighl)oring  towns,  as  well  as  the 
clergy  of  the  province,  who  were  accustomed  to  observe  ('ommencement 
as  a  holiday,  were  greatly  incense<l,  and  as  a  result  of  tlieir  remon- 
strance, this  concealment  and  the  practice  of  holding  Commencement 
on  Friday  was,  in  1736,  discontinued,  and  We<lnesday  was  tlu^reafter 
observed.  By  another  act  of  1727,  the  <legree  was  refused  to  any  who 
should  "presume  to  do  anything  contrary  to  the  act  of  1722,  or  go  about 
..to  evade  it  by  plain  cake."    Besides,  if  they  were  found  guilt  v  of  the 
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violation  of  any  of  these  acts  after  r(»ceivinj^  the  degrees  their  namen 
should  "be  left  or  ra^fted  out  of  the  catiilogue  of  graduatcis."  Al>out  this 
time  the  lieutt^nant-goveruor  of  the  province  was  asked  by  the  president 
to  interfere  and  **  prohibit  the  setting  up  of  booths  and  tents  on  those 
public  days.^  But  all  efforts  to  secure  order  during  the  evening  and 
night  following  commencement  seem  to  have  been  unsuccessful,  though 
it  became  customary  to  station  a  constable  and  (>  men  as  a  patrol  "in 
and  about  the  entry''  of  the  cx)llege  hall.  The  practice  of  "unsuitable 
and  unseasonable  dancing"  also  crept  into  the  college  to  the  great  det- 
riment of  good  discipline  and  the  sorrow  of  the  "honorable  governors." 
In  the  last  decade  of  the  first  century  of  the  college,  during  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Wadsworth,  the  laxity  of  discii)line  had  extended 
so  far  that  some  of  the  tutors  i>urposely  absented  themselves  from  com- 
mencement, "a  thing  never  known  before."  Immoralities  were  very 
rapidly  increasing  among  the  students,  and  to  remedy  these  various 
evils  it  was  thought  necessary  to  adopt  vigorous  measures.  Accord- 
ingly, a  committee  was  api)ointed  by  the  overseers  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  college.  This  committee  reixirti^d  that  the  college  was  "in 
a  weak  and  declining  stat*","  and  recommended  the  fi-aming  of  a  new 
body  of  laws,  better  adapted  to  the  <*hanged  conditions  of  socricty,  and 
the  making  of  some  improvements  in  the  method  of  instru(;tion.  This 
wa«  done,  aiul  the  new  laws  (which  were  so  minute  that  from  the  mo- 
ment the  student  matriculated  until  he  left  college  there  was  no  act 
])088ible  on  his  ])art  that  was  not  regulate<l  by  some  hiw  or  followed  by 
fiome  jienalty)  were  iigreetl  to  by  the  overseers  and  (corporation  in  I7.'i4. 
For  absence  from  prayers,  jHiblic  worship,  divinity  lectures,  or  any  col- 
lege exemses,  fines,  usually  of  so  many  pence  or  sliillings,  were  inipose<l 
for  the  first  offense,  acnd  for  repeated  offuMiscs  this  p<MiaIty  was  followetl 
by  admoniti(nis,  degi'adations,  and  expulsion;  disorders  on  Sabbath 
evening  received  the  same  punishment  wa  if  made  at  any  time  during 
the  Sabbath;  tutors  were  n»,quired,  in  order  ^*to  (piicken  diligences"  to 
visit  the  students'  rooms  in  study  hours  and  after  0  o'clock  at  night; 
students  and  gnwluates  were  forbidden  to  us(»>  ])unch,  fiip,  and  like  in- 
toxic4iting  <lrinks;  all  imm(u*alities,  su(!h  as  swearing,  cursing,  uhch*an- 
Unesis  lyi»gi  st«4iling,  breaking  opt^i  chambers,  ])icking  locks,  and  j)lay- 
iug  or  sleeping  at  public  worship  or  prayers,  were  visited  with  severe 
penalties;  and  gra<luateK,  bachelors,  and  masters  of  ai'ts  were  subject 
to  reproof  and  to  have  their  rooms  visited  by  the  i)rcsident. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  occasion  of  many  of  the  petty  disorders 
among  the  students  was  the  cpiality  of  food  furnished  at  "the  scholars' 
Mammons."  Complaints  of  this  kind  began  at  an  early  periml,  but  it 
was  not  until  long  afterwards  that  any  earnest  (efforts  were  ma<le  to  im- 
prove the  commons.  Then  a  committee  was  appointed,  clothed  "  witii 
fiill  powers"  to  rectify  the  disorders  an<l  ])rovide  "the  necesvsary  ofti- 
cers,  as  steward,  butler,  and  cook."  Among  other  things,  this  commit- 
tee decreed  "  that  commons  be  of  better  quality,  have  more  variety, 
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clean  ta])lo-cl()tlis  of  (ioiiveiiient  leiij^tli  and  breadth  twice  a  week,  and 
that  plates  bi*.  allowed.''  The  qnality  of  the  eonnnons  wa>i  then  a  mat- 
ter of  great  interest  to  stmleuts  and  tutors,  as  the  overseers  had  vot^^l 
that  *'  all  who  had  aetually.  studies  at  college  and  resided  thei'e  were 
ordered  to  be  in  commons"  unless  excused  by  the  president  and  a 
majority  of  the  tutors.  The  tutors  were  also  requin^d  to  b<*  in  the  liall 
during  the  hoilrs  for  meals,  to  prevent  disorders.  The  colonial  govern- 
ment and  the  early  patrons  of  Harvard  College  very  strenuously  insisted 
upon  the  maintenance  of  this  feature  of  college  life,  as  tliey  believed 
that  manv  btMieflts  would  accrue  to  the  students  frimi  such  asso(!iation, 
that  is,  by  being  brought  uj)  eoUegiateJy^  and  not  allowed  to  boaid 
here  and  there  in  private  families,  as  was  done  in  some  Eurox)ean  uni- 
versities. 

In  si)ite  of  all  tliat  was  said  at  the  time  in  disi)aragement  of  the  col- 
lege, it  is  evident  tliat  it  was  true  then,  as  it  is  now,  that  the  disorders 
were  the  work  of  but  a  small  number  of  tlie  students.  We  know  from 
the  high  positions  afterwards  fill(Ml  by  most  of  the  gradutes,  that,  in 
general,  the  character  of  the  students  was  goo<l.  The  Vuritan  fathers, 
however,  had  suffered  so  nuich  for  the  sake  of  th(»ir  religion  that  they 
were,  doubtless,  somewhat  too  severe  in  their  denunciation  of  conduct 
that  seemed  lacking  in  solemn  and  resi)e<*tful  decorum,  which  they  con- 
sidered the  chief  outward  manifestation  of  a  religious  life.  The  college 
regulations  retpured  that  the  students  should  attend  church  in  Cam- 
bridge, where  "aparticiUar  gallery"  was  allottcMl  them;  and  Dr.  Cot- 
ton Math(»r  tells  us  they  "  were  greatly  benefited  and  their  jifter  lives 
'greatly  influcjujed"  by  the  sermons  and  counsels  of  the  devout  ])astor8 
who  ministtTed  there,  and  cit4»s  the  influcMice  of  tlu^se  pastors  as  similar 
to  that  of  a  certain  famous  preacher  at  the  Englisfi  Cambridge. 

The  reading  and  exp<mnding  of  the  scriptures  at  morning  and  evening 
prayers,  which  luwl  been  a  marked  feature  of  the  daily  routine  of  col- 
lege life  during  the  first  half  century,  se<Mns  gradually  to  have  grown 
into  disfavor,  so  that  even  Dr.  Increase  Math(»r — a  great  stickler  for  the 
old  methcxls — speaks,  in  1098,  thus  contemj)tuously  of  this  custom, 
which  he  had  evidently  neglected;  "Only  to  exj)ound  to  40  or  50  chil- 
dren, few  of  them  capable  of  edification  by  such  exercises!" 

In  170S,  soon  after  Lev^erett  became  ])resident,  this  custom  was  re- 
vived by  the  corporation.  The  fnsshmen  were  then,  however,  i)ermitted 
to  usi»,  their  English  Bil)les,  but  all  other  studcMits  wen*  n^piired  in  the 
moniing  to  rciwl  Hebrew  from  the  Old  Testament  and  translate  into 
Greek,  and  in  the  evening  service  read  an  English  or  Latin  version  of 
the  New  Testament  and  translate  into  Greek;  but  this  was  only  custom- 
ary "  whenever  the  i)resident  performed  the  servi(»e.''  A  few  years 
later,  this  exercise  ha<l  be(*om(»  so  distasteful  to  the  students  that  tlM^ 
l)resident  declared  that,  if  lu»  continued  it,  he  wcmld  have  to  l»e  ''  suj)- 
Iiorted,"  indicating  his  belief  that  there  was  danger  of  rebellion.     After 
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1725,  the  classes  met  for  their  scripture  reading  '^  at  the  chambers  of 
their  respe^^tive  tutors."  The  morning  service  then  began  with  a  short 
l)rayer  by  the  president,  after  which  he  reM  and  exiMiuiided  a  chapter 
from  the  Ohl  Testament.  In  the  evening  he  rea4  from  the  New.  On 
Saturday  the  religious  exen^ises  were  varied  by  the  singing  of  a  x>salm, 
and  on  Sunday  a  psahn  was  sung  l>oth  morning  and  evening,  but  the 
exiK)sition  of  the  scripture  was  omitted.  On  Sunday  evening  one  of  the 
students  in  course  was  called  ui)on  to  repeat  the  sermons  preached  that 
day  in  the  parish  church. 

•EXAMINATIONS  AND   DEGREES. 

During  the  college  course  the  students  ha^l  weekly  declamations,  on 
Fridays,  in  the  college  hall,  an<l  also  disputations,  which  either  the 
pre^sident  or  one  of  the  fellows  moderated.  Tlie  author  of  ''Xew  Kng- 
lamVs  First  Fruits"  says  that  in  President  Dunster's  time  public  decla- 
mations in  Latin  and  Greek  and  logi<*al  and  philosopliical  disputations 
were  held  once  every  month  ''  in  the  audience  of  the  magistrates,  minis- 
ters, and  other  scholars"  to  test  the  progress  of  the  students  in  lejirning 
and  goflliness.  For  3  weeks  in  June  each  ye<ir  all  students  of  2  or  more 
years' 8ta.nding  were  required  to  attend  in  the  ''hall"  from  9  to  11, 
and  from  1  to  3  on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays,  for  their  annual  (»x,amina- 
tion.  As  visitors  might  at  this  time  test  their  proficiency  in  the  studies 
pursued,  and,  as  it  was  customary  for  some  of  Urn  overseers  of  the  (col- 
lege to  visit  the  school  whilst  the  students  wi?re  thus  doing  "  what  they 
railed  sitting  of  solstices,"  the^e  were  known  as  "  weeks  of  visitation." 
Those  who  failed  to  pass  the  examination  were  ''  deferre^l  to  the  follow- 
ing year."  The  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  was  (conferred  (at  least  after 
liiiio)  ui>on  all  who  had  completed  the  4  years'  course  of  study,  and  the 
ma^er^s  degnn*,  uiM)n  graduates  of  3  years'  standing.  The  examinations 
for  these  degrees*  were  frequent  and  close,  i)aTticularly  just  before  com- 
mencement, but  go<Kl  cx)nduct,  as  well  as  scholarshii),  was  essential  in 
order  to  secure  a  degree.    To  quote  from  the  ancient  record : 

Every  scholar  that  on  proof  is  fouud  able  to  read  the  originals  of  the  Old  and  New 
Teiitament  [and  translate]  into  the  Latin  tongue,  aiid  to  resolve  them  logically,  withal 
beiug  of  godly  life  and  conversation,  and  at  any  public  act  hath  the  api>rohati()n  of 
the  overseers  and  mast^T  of  the  college,  is  tit  to  be  digiiitied  with  his  first  degree. 

Every  scholar  thatgiveth  up  in  writing  a  system  or  synopsis  or  sum  of  lf»gic.  nat- 
nral  and  moral  philosophy,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astronomy,  and  is  ready  to  de- 
fend his  theses  or  positions,  withal  skilled  in  the  originals  as  above  8ai<l,  and  of 
gu4lly  life     ■     *     *     is  fit  to  be  digniUed  with  his  second  degree. 

The  idea  of  studying  in  all  7  years  was,  it  is  said,  ^'  to  answer  to  tlu^ 
Horatian  character  of  an  artist : 

'Quis  studiis  annos  septem  dedit,  inseuuitqiu> 
Libris  et  curis.' 

Tlie  candidate  feu*  a  degree  was  required  to  make  application  for  it 
to  the  overseers.    In  doing  this  a  certain  formula  was  followed  which 
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Presiilent  Dimster  had  preparetl.  Other  formulaic — for  ine^euting  the 
candidates  to  the  overseers  wheu  about  to  receive  their  degrees,  those 
to  be  used  in  making  a  public  confession,  and  also  certificates  of  char- 
ai*ter,  to  be  given  to  undergraduates,  bjwhelors,  and  masters  of  arts — 
were  prei)ared  by  the  indefatigable  Dunster. 

Tlie  <legrees  of  bachelor  and  master  of  arts  were  the  only  ones  author- 
ize<l  by  tlie  first  charter.  But  by  the  temiMirary  <*harter  of  1692  the 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  was  given  to  President;  Mather. 
A  like  degree  was  not  given  until  79  years  later,  when  it  w^as  receive<l 
by  Mr.  Ai)i)leton,  the  pastor  of  the  church  at  Cambridge.  Years  before 
this  date,  however,  the  laws  of  Harvard  College  provhlnl  for  a  doi*t4U-ate 
in  divinity;  but,  "partly  Irom  the  novelty  of  tlie  matter  itself^  and 
partly  from  ^'  the  modesty  of  the  i>ersons  most  Avorthy,"  the  degree  was 
not  conferred. 

COMMENCEMENT   DAY. 

The  first  commencement  (a  term  l)orrowe<l,  apparently,  from  the  Eng- 
lish universities,  and  meaning  the  day  on  Avhich  the  scholar  commenced 
the  career  of  bachelor  of  arts)  took  i>lsu*e  at  Cambridge  on  the  second 
Tuesday  in  August,  1642,  when  a  class  of  nine  was  griuluated.  Great 
interest  was  taken  in  it  by  all  the  people,  and,  judging  from  the  unusu- 
ally minute  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  day,  the  occasion  must 
have  fully  met  the  expectations  of  the  friends  of  the  college.  Indeed, 
so  auspicious  Avas  the  event  considered  that  a  letter  wa«  addressed  by 
the  governor  and  "  diverse  of  the  ministers  "  to  their  friends  in  England, 
in  which  they  say  of  the  stmlent^  of  the  first  class  that  they  were  thor- 
oughly examined  for  their  commencement,  and  that  **the  governor, 
magistrates,  and  ministers  from  all  parts,  with  all  sorts  of  scholars  and 
others  in  great  numbers  were  present  and  did  hear  their  exercises,  which 
were  Latin  and  Greek  oratimis  and  declamations,  and  Hebrew  analysis, 
grammatical,  logical,  and  rhetorical,  of  the  Psalms :  and  their  answers 
and  disputations  in  logical,  ethical,  physical,  and  metaphysi(;al  ques- 
tions; and  so  were  found  worthy  of  the  first  degree  (commonly  called 
bachelor)  pro  more  Academiarum  in  AngliaP 

At  tliis  first  cAimmencement  they  hiul  printed  programmes,  issued 
from  their  own  "university  ])re«s,"  which  gave  in  Latin  the  list  of  ques- 
tions t4i  be  discussed.  Of  these  questions  Um  were  in  grammar,  f<mr  in 
rhetoric,  thirt<»en  in  logic,  eleven  in  ethi(!S,  fifteen  in  physics,  and  four 
in  metaphysics.  Quite  a  remarkable  fact  is  to  be  noted  in  connection 
with  these  themes,  namely,  that  although  the  colU»ge  was  conducted 
mostly  .as  a  theological  institute,  in  accordance  with  the  i>oliti(*al  feeling 
of  the  time,  the  questions  ^liscussexl  were  those  of  philosophy  or  philology-. 

At  the  close  of  the  discussions,  which  were  conducted  in  Latin,  the 
candidates  were  first  presentwl  to  the  magistnites  and  ministers — that 
is,  to  the  overseers — and  being  ap])rove<l  by  them,  they  were  then 
formally  a<lmitted  by  the  president  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts, 
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and  **u  ]HH)k  of  arts''  was  placed  in  the  hand  of  i'iwM  and  ])owt»r  j^fivcn 
**to  reud  lectures  in  the  hall  uinm  any  of  the  arts  when  they  shall  be 
thereunto  eiilled,  and  a  liberty  of  studying  in  the;  library/' 

A  few  years  after  the  founding  of  the  e4)lle^(%  the  time  of  eoininencH^ 
nient  wjus  ehange<l  to  the  first  Wednej^day  in  July.  It  was  tluMi  eus- 
tomary,  as  generally  now  in  our  colleges,  for  the  ean<li<lates  on  their 
lirograniujes  to  dwlieate^  their  theses  to  tin*  governor  an<l  to  oWwv  dis- 
tinguishes! patnMis  and  scholars  who  were  expe<*te<l  to  \h\  i)resent,  and 
in  their  siilutntory  and  valedictory  orations  to  addnvss  with  proper  <*oni- 
plimeuts  "all  iwrsons  and  orders  then  present,"  and  make  snitable 
referen<je  to  the  most  remarkable  oe<'urrenc(\s  of  the  preceding  yc^ar. 
The  candidates  for  the  seex)nd  degree  published  their  theses  ''on  a  half 
slieet,^  and  \\'itliont  Jiny  de<lication.  The  latter  theses — nsually  three 
in  number — were  discussed  in  the  afternoon  of  commencement,  wh(»n  it 
was  the  custom  for  the  president  also  to  deliver  an  oration  in  Latin. 
The  theses  of  the  gradnat^s  did  ''not  show  such  a  vtMieration  for  Aris- 
totle as  is  expressed  at  Queen's  (\)llege  in  ()xf(u*d,  wlien*  they  read 
Aristotle  on  their  knees,  and  [where]  those  who  take  <legr(»es  an*  sworn 
t4)  defend  his  philosophy.''  While  they  i)n»ferred  the  '■'Uamean  dis- 
cipline" to  the  Aristot<^lian,  tlH»y  appear  U^  liave  adopte<l  a  liberal 
philosophy  wiiich  would  rank  them  with  tiic^  '^  Eclectics,"  who  clios<*  out 
of  all  philosophies  *'what  they  liked  best  in  any  of  them." 

Before  the  close  of  the  first  century,  the  <'ust<Mn  had  been  introducexl 
of  making  a  public  display  and  ])ara<le  on  commencement  day,  so  that 
this  became  the  gi*eat  holiday  of  the  year,  n<»t  only  for  Cambridge  and 
Boston,  but,  it  may  be  said,  for  the  State.  Tlie  governor,  attended  by 
his  body  guard,  came  from  Boston  by  way  of  Roxbury,  and  often  by 
Watertown,  reaching  Cambridge  about  10  o'clock.  A  procession,  con- 
sisting of  the  corporaticm,  overseers,  otfi(;ers  and  studtMits,  magistrates, 
and  other  friends  of  the  college,  having  then  formed,  moved  from  Har- 
vard Hall  to  the  Congregational  Church,  where  the  exercises  of  the 
day  were  to  take  place.  The  (»arliest  commenc<Mnents  were  In^ld  in  tlie 
hall  of  the  college.  When  they  were  first  held  in  the  ''meeting  house" 
is  not  known,  but  it  was  certainly  before  1725.  The  bachelors  walked 
first,  two  in  a  rank,  and  then  tlie  masters,  all  bareheaded.  Tlieii  the 
president  followed  alone.  Xext  came  the  corporation  and  tutors,  two 
in  a  rank;  then  the  honorable  governor  and  couiu'il,  and  next  to  them 
the  rest  of  the  gentlemen.  The  openhig  ]n'ayer  by  the  ])resi(leut,  the 
salutatory  in  Latin  which  foUowed,  the  part  assigned  to  each  mend)er 
of  thQ  gnuluating  class,  mostly  in  Latin,  the  coming  forward  to  the 
platform  to  receive  their  degre(\s  from  the  i)resident  while*  hi*  also  ad- 
ilressed  them  in  Latin,  constituted  the  *MM)nunencement  exercis(\s." 

Tlie  morning  programme  having  been  ccmcluded,  tlie  ]>rocession  re- 
turned to  Harvanl  Hall  for  dinner,  after  which  it  n^formcd,  and,  retuFn 


'  Oil  the commitiioement  ]»ro<i^raiiiiiirH  of  Ilarvainl  (.'olIojif«'.  "(Inlivaiit-*  was  ns«'d  until 
1865.     Since  theu,  ^^inritajit  **  hus  Imh'u  Hii1>Mtitnt(*(l,  and  the  phraK(.M)l()^y  chauii^t'd. 
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iii^  to  thc»>  cliuroli,  list<»iie(l  to  tlu*  masters'  disputations,*  the  president's 
address,  Jiu<l  tin*  valedictory.  The  eonferrin^  of  the  masters'  degrees 
then  followed,  at  thc^v  eonelusion  of  whieli  the  students  (»seorted  the  gov- 
ernor, eori)oratioii,  and  oversei^rs  in  procession  to  the  president's  hoi|^, 
and  thus  the  ceremonies  of  the  day  were  closed.^ 

CHARACTER  AND  NUMBER  OF  THE  STUDENTS. 

As  far  as  w(»  arc*  able  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  c^arly  gra^luates  of 
Harvard  College,  we  judge  that  they  would  compare  well  in. character, 
ability,  and  scholarshi])  with  the  graduates  of  to-day.  Our  best  source 
of  information  respecting  them  is  the  Magnalia  of  (yotton  Mather. 
From  this  it  appt^ars  that  during  the  first  half  century  nearly  or  quite 
half  ent'Cred  the  ministry,  many  of  whom  attained  to  high  positions  in 
the  church.  The  historian  Hubbard  also  writers,  about  lG8()-82,  that 
"most  of  the  towns  in  the  country,  alxmt  a  hundred  in  all,  [were] 
furnisht^d  with  able  ministers  that  there  had  tlieir  education."  With 
the  exception  of  Dunster  and  Chauncy,  all  the  presidents  and  tutors  of 
Harvard  College  were  chosen  from  among  its  graduates.  It  also  sent 
out  into  public  lift*  magistrates,  physicians,  and  others  whose  serviceii 
were  an  lionor  to  the  Commonwealth.  For  more  than  30  years  before 
Mather  wrote  the  Magnalia,  all  the  agents  sent  over  by  this  ccmntry  to 
appear  at  Whitehall  to  represent  its  interests  w(Te  eclucated  at  this 
college.    After  the  execution  of  Charles  T,  many  of  the  gra4luates  set- 


•  For  Hubjects  discussed  by  candidutes  for  master's  dcj;rt»p  at  Harvard  see  Proc. 
Mass.  Hist.  Soe.,  1880.    Tbey  are  very  sugj^estive. 

*lii  Jiidj^e  Wiiigate's  letters  (written  about  1831,  when  lie  was  92  years  old)  to  Mr. 
Peiree,  the  historian  of  Harvard  College,  giving  early  re<*ollections  of  college  days, 
Lo  writes  as  foUows  of  rommencemeut,  referring  to  a  i)eriod  somewhat  lat<^r  thau 
thatof  wliirli  we  are  treating :  **  I  do  not  reoollect  now  any  part  of  the  public  exercises 
on  connuencement  day  to  bo  in  English  excei)t  the  president's  prayers  at  opening 
and  closing'tho  services.  Next  after  the  prayer  followed  the  salutatory  <»ration  in 
Latin  by  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  first  degree.  This  office  was  assigned  by  the 
president  and  was  supposed  to  be  given  to  him  who  was  the  best  orator  in  the  claws. 
Tlieu  followed  a  syllogistic  dis]>utatiou  in  Latin  in  which  four  or  five  <»r  more  of 
those  who  were  distmguished  as  gtwd  scholars  in  the  class  were  a])])oiuted  by  the 
president  as  res])ondent«,  to  whom  were  assigned  certain  questions  whicli  the  re- 
spondents maintained,  an<l  the  rest  of  the  class  severally  opposed  and  endeavored 
to  invalidate.  This  Avas  <!Oudnctcd  wholly  in  Latin,  and  in  the  form  of  syllogisms 
and  theses."  WTien  the  ''disputations  were  going  on  the  jircsident  had  often  occa- 
sion to  intcrjiose  and  set  the  disputants  right.  *  *^  *  This  was  always  done  in 
Latin."  During  these  exercises  the  president  (Holyoke)  always  improved  the  occa- 
sion to  express  his  sentiments  upon  the  cjuestions  under  discussion,  and  tlrereby 
showeil  "his  readiness  at  discoursing  in  a  learned  language."  At  the  close  of  the 
disputation  the  president  usually  iwldcd  some  remarks  in  Latin,  after  which  he  con- 
ferred the  degrees.  ''This,  I  think,  may  be  considered  sis  the  sunnnary  of  the  public 
p<*rformanccs  on  a  ('(Mumenccment  day.  I  do  not  recollect  any  forensi<*  disputation, 
f»r  a  poem  or  oration  spoken  in  English  whilst  I  was  in  college.  I  well  remember  that 
about  the  years  IT.")?  or  1758  the  exercise  of  the  forensic  disputation  in  English  was 
intHNluced  and  required  of  the  twoseiiior  chisses.  And  I  think  it  likely  that  abodt 
the  same  time  it  became  a  part  of  commcucomeut  exercisesr" 
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tied  iu  Englaud  aiul  became  eminent  as  clergymen,  piiblit*  writers,  and 
officers  of  the  civil  government.  These  early  stnclents  came  from  all 
the  New  England  colonies;  the  single  town  of  New  Haven,  it  is  said, 
up  to  the  year  1700,  having  fnrnishwl  one-thirtieth  of  the  whole  number/ 

The  education  of  both  ^^the  English  and  the  Indian  youth  of  the 
country  in  knowledge  and  godliness'^  was,  according  to  tlie  charter  of 
1050,  the  objeet  sought  in  the  <\stid)lisliment  of  a  <*olIege.  The  CAluca- 
tioii  and  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  seeni  to  have  lieen  among  tlie 
deeply  cherished  plans  of  tlie  Puritans.  In  furtherance  of  this  dtvsign, 
with  the  aid  of  the  London  society,  a  brick  building  large  enough  to 
re<*eive  20  scholars  was  erecte<l  on  the  grounds  in  UJ5.'5,  and  called 
Indian  College,  but  it  was  never  needexl.  There  were  at  one  time  sev- 
eral Indian  students,  but  only  one,  (-aleb  (*h<^eshahteaunun'k,  in  lCr>5, 
receiveil  the  bachelor's  degree.  As  this  one  soon  after  died  of  (ron- 
sunij)tion,  further  efforts  for  the  education  of  Indian  youth  were  mostly 
abandone<l. 

The  number  of  students  at  llaiTard  College  during  the  fli'st  perienl 
mu8t  have  been  very  snndl.  Indeed,  during  the  first  05  years  to  the 
beginning  of  Leverett's  presidency  th(*re  were  only  531  graduated, 
an  average  of  about  S  each  yt»ar.  Alter  this  period  the  luunber  of 
graduates  rapidly  increased,  and  before  the  termination  of  the  first 
century  it  passed  (mt  of  the  trying  years  of  its  youth,  during  which 
it  was  seldom  free  from  pinching  ])overty  and  internal  ccmfiicts,  and 
entered  upon  the  more  placid  i)eriod  of  its  maturity  with  endowe<l  pro- 
fessorships in  the  chairs  of  divinity  and  matliematics,  and  with  greater 
advantages  for  study  and  research  in  all  de]>artmenf  s  of  college  work. 

FORMATION    AND    POWERS    OF    THE    OVERSEERS    AND    CORPORATION: 

THE   rilARTERS. 

Harvard  College  lias  Ix^en  calkxl  fhe  <'hild  of  the  people.  Itn  claim  to 
this  title  is  derived  from  the  act  of  the  general  court  of  th(»  Massachusetts 
colony  in  10,'iC,  when,  as  an  expression  of  the  popular  wish,  it  was  votwl 
that  £400  be  given  for  the  establishment  of  a  college.  Its  interests  a])pear 
to  have  been  at  first  iutnisted  to  the  general  ccmrt,  but  by  the  act  of 
1642a  board  of  overseers  was  created  to  whom  the  management  was  trans- 
ferred. This  l)oard,  consisting  of  the  governor  and  de]mty  govei'uor  of 
the  colony,  '^magistrates  in  the  jurisdiction,"  jnesident  of  the  college,  and 
the  "teaching  elders"  of  the  towns  of  Cambridge,  AVatertown,  ('harles- 
town,  Boston,  lioxbury,  and  Dorchester,  met  for  the  first  time  December 
27, 1C43.  To  it  was  given  full  i)Ower  to  make  and  establish  such  laws 
as  were  thought  necessary  fov  promoting  the  best  interest**  of  the  college 
*'in  piety,  morality,  and  learning;"  also  to  reieive  and  invest  all  gifts, 
legacies,  or  other  donations  that  Inul  been  or  might  be  given  to  the  col- 
lege. The  majority  of  the  magistrates  and  teaching  elders  with  the 
president  were  to  have  the  i>ower  of  the  whole,  but  any  aggrieved  party 
could  appeal  from  their  de<;ision  to  the  full  board  of  overseers,  wlio  were 
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"iU'<*oiinta!»le  to  tin*  general  roiirt."  It  was  soon  fouud  that  the  boanl 
was  t<M)  lav^<*  to  have  thv  inuiuMliate  direction  of  coUego  aftairs,  and  wiien, 
in  May,  !(>.")(),  ihv.  l<»|Lcislatnro  trannKl  a  Hiarter  for  tin*,  college,  it  gave 
enlarged  ])owers  to  a  coriKH'ation  composed  of  seven  iiersons,  all  of  whom 
slionld  be  residents  of  t  he  Massaeluisetts  Bav.  This  bodv  was  to  consist 
of  a  i»resi(lent,  five  fellows,  and  a  treasnrer  or  bursar,  who  should  have 
IM»rpetual  sn(*c(»ssion  by  the  election  of  mend)ers  to  supply  vacancies,  and 
was  to  b<»  styh»<l  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College.  It  was 
organizt^l  s(M>n  after  the  act  was  ])assed,  and  came  to  be  known  in  the 
comnninity  as  the  "'corpcn'ation."  The  powers  and  limitations  of  this 
body,  as  <b»fined  ])y  the  charter,  which  for  a  long  time  was  the  only  act 
authorizing  it,  were  as  follows:  The  members  of  this  boartl,  or  a  majority 
of  them,  of  whi(»h  the  ])r(»sident  of  the  college  was  to  be  chairman,  c^ould, 
with  tlu?  ** counsel  and  c(msent''  of  the  overs(K»rs,  elect  a  new  i)resident, 
fellows,  or  tr(*asun»r ;  ])urchase  or  receive  upon  free  gift  ''any  lands,  tene- 
nn^nts,  or  hereditaments"  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Miissaehusetts 
colony,  not  (*xc<'tMling  £r)lM)  ])er  annum ;  also  '*  any  goods  or  sums  of  money 
whatsoever  to  the  use*,  and  beh(M)f  of  the  said  president,  fellows,  and 
scholars  of  tlie  said  college;"  ''sue  and  plead  or  be  sued  and  impleaded" 
within  the  jurisdicticm  aforesaid;  make  and  a])point  a  common  seaP  for 
the  use  of  tlu'  said  <*(uporation ;  choose  oflticers  and  servants  and  make 
allowances  to  tlieni,  and,  as  occiision  required,  make  "such  onlers  and 
by-laws  for  tlie  bctt(T  onlering  and  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  college 
as  they  sliall  tliink  lit,  ]n-ovid<*<l  the  said  orders  be  allowed  by  the  over- 
seers;" also  (l)y  the  ]nesidcnt  giving  due  notice  and  calling  a  meeting) 
disiMise  of  t  he  ])roiits  and  revenues  of  any  lan<ls,  but  always  in  jiecordance 
with  the  will  of  tlie  donors;  direct  in  all  emergent  occasions,  and  in  gi'ave 
and  ditticult  cas(\s  ])rocure  a  full  meeting  of  the  overseers  and  coriK)ra- 
tion,  in  all  of  which  acts  the  majority  of  the  mend)ers  of  the  cori)oration 
should  tirst  decide,  and  the  overseers  were  then  to  give  their  consent 
thcTeto.  It  was  further  ])rovid<'d  that  all  the^se  transactions  should  be 
for  the  good  of  the  college,  ''  for  the  advancenu^nt  an<l  education  of  youth 
in  all  manner  of  good  lit(»rature,  arts,  ami  sciences." 

As  it  was  foniid  inipra<'ticable  tor  the  corporati(Mi  io  get  the  immediate 
C4msent  of  the  overseers,  at  the  re(|nc\st  of  the  latter,  and  to  obviate  the 
<lil1iculty  occasioned  by  this  doul)]e  authority,  an  appendix  to  the  col- 


'TIm'  first  srnl  was  a«lo])tt'(l  hi  J)oc«»inhi'i',  1(>IJ?,  Iiaviii^,  as  at  prestiiit,  throe  «>jk>u 
1)(M>kM  (IVihlrs)  oil  tlic  li«*I<l  uf  an  heraldur  Hliiold,  with  a  HyUuinc  of  Veritus  iipou  <*urli 
of  thnii.  Tln'srcniid  s<'al  (1850)  hail  thosaiiic  thrtni  ni])h'H  with  "  In  Christ!  Gh>riam" 
in  i>la<<' lit"  "Vrrilas,"  hut  (lurin<7  Dr.^Inrn'ase  Mather's  juissidoncy  (1(585-1701) — to 
ahl,  it  is  thought,  in  <*ontiniiin^  the  inllucno^  of  tho  early  Puritan  doetrineH — this 
was  chaiijj^ed  to  ••('liristo  vt  Ecolesia*."  (Sec  Quhicy,  vol.  i,  19.)  Still  tho  first  motto 
is  the  only  one  tliat  has  the  authority  of  any  college  record.  Tlie  late  President 
Stearns,  of  Aniiierst  CNdle^e,  said  of  American  college  mottoes  that  the  design  of 
nearly  all  the  earlier  ones  was  an  open  Bihle  with  a  fnll-orhed  nnclonded  sun  shining 
npon  it.  This  was  to  typify  their  mission:  **They  set  themselves  up  as  the  world's 
teachers." 
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lege  charter  was  granted  by  the  general  court  in  1657.  According  to 
the  appendix,  any  order  of  the  corporation  could  be  executed  without 
the  consent  of  the  overseers,  but  the  former  boanl  wiis*  still  responsible 
to  the  latter,  and  any  order  or  by-law  [>assed  by  them  was  "  alterable 
by  the  overseers  according  to  their  discretion."  Hence  it  became  pos- 
sible for  the  corporation  to  act  independently  in  re^spect  to  all  aifaii's 
]>ertainiug  to  the  government  of  the  students  and  (»ollege  servants,  as 
als4>  in  establishing  salaries  or  allowances;  in  disposing  of  the  income 
of  the  college  and  the  profits  an<l  revenues  of  lamls;  in  receiving  gittj!* 
anil  attending  to  other  matters  of  a  Uke  nature — save  only  that  their 
action  was  subject  to  revision  by  the  overseers.  Whenever  it  was 
thought  best  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  overseers  to  give  validity  to 
college  acts,  it  was  only  necessary  to  notify  those  who  were  residents  of 
the  six  towns  mentioned  in  the  act  of  1642.  The  initiative  of  all  meas- 
ures belongs  therefore  to  the  corporation,  and  in  the  hands  of  its  treas- 
urer are  placed  thi^  iiinds  of  the  university. 

As  originally  chosen  by  the  general  court,  there  were  12  overseers,  6  of 
whom  belonged  to  the  magistrates  ajid  6  to  the  clergymen  of  Cambridge 
and  the  adjacent  towns.  Tlie  powers  intrusted  to  this  board,  and  its 
]K)sition  and  influence,  can  not  be  so  well  understood  by  searching  into 
the  original  constitution  as  into  the  subsequent  acts  of  the  general  court. 
Its  relation  to  the  cori>oration  was  for  a  long  time  far  from  pleasant. 
During  Leverett's.  administration  it  let  no  oi)i»ortunity  pass  to  keep  alive 
a  sjiirit  of  oi>iH)sition  to  the  cx)ri>oration  on  account  of  thwdogical  differ- 
enr'es.  The  relation  "of  the  two  lM>dies  U}  eiwh  other  at  a  later  pericnl  is 
illustrated  by  the  following:  In  the  revision  of  the  laws  wldch  took 
place  in  IT.'M,  during  President  Wadsworth's  iulministration,  the  over- 
seers intnisted  the  matter  to  the  coqwration.  This  Inxly,  having  revised 
the  laws,  presented  them  to  the  overstM.^rs  for  approval,  by  whom  they 
were  first  amended,  and  then  adopted  and  "  published  in  the  college 
hall  in  the  presence  of  the  overseers,  the  corporation,  and  the  whole 
bcMly  of  students."  This  was  the  first  co<le  of  laws  known  to  have  been 
passed  by  both  l>oards  with  the  observance  of  all  the  forms  which  after- 
wards prevaileil  and  whiirh  continue  to  this  day.  That  is,  the  amendments 
pi'oposed  by  the  overseers  were  first  recommended  to  the  c^)nsideration 
of  the  c*oiiM)rati()n,  and  all  further  action  8U8i)ended  until  "the  law  so 
amended  was  again  i)resented  to  the  overseers  for  their  consent."  In 
this  way  the  whole  Inuly  of  laws  w^as  agreed  to  by  both  boards.  If  it 
shouhl  lMM»onu^  ntM^essary  to  remove  an  officer  of  the  college  or  member 
of  the  <*4>riM)ration,  the  charter  provides  that  Jiction  must  first  be  taken 
by  the  coriKiration,  ami  that  ''an  independent  i)ow^er  to  judge,  censure, 
and  dismiss  a  ujember  of  the  cori)oration  is  not  vested  in  the  l>oard  of 
overseers."  The  latter  board  can  counsel  the  corporation  to  dismiss  one 
i>f  its  members,  and  can  approve  the  dismissal  by  the  cor^joration  of  the 
president  or  any  of  its  members. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  organization  of  thjB  college  was 
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^^  a  singular  specimen  of  skill  and  g(K>d  fortune  combined."  Its  large 
and  constantly  changing  board  of  overseers  made  it  sufficiently  responsi  ble 
to  the  community^  and  the  slowness  with  which  changes  t'Ook  phK*e  in 
the  cori>oration  gave  assurance  that  no  ha^jty  a<;tion  would  be  taken  in 
modifying  the  administration  of  the  college.  The  original  records  of  the 
acts  of  the  (fverseers  prior  to  Prt^ident  Leverett's  term  can  not  be  found, 
but  Leverett  himself  made  extracts  from  "  the  old  overseers'  book," 
which  it  is  supposed  no  longer  (»xlsts.  There  apiM»ar  to  be  many  entries 
of  the  meetings  of  the  <*<u*poration  lac^king  previous  to  1G92.  The  new 
charter  of  that  year,  which  wa«  not  sanctioned  by  the  crown,  is  given 
almost  in  full.  From  tliat  year  until  1708  the  records  are  complete,  and 
also  after  that  date  untill750  they  were  kei)t  with  great  .accuracy  by  the 
successive  presidents,  and  henceforth  they  are  continuous  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  In  1G73,  by  an  order  of  the  gen(»ral  court,  "  some  a<ldition  was 
miide  tx>  the  number  of  the  (x>rporation,"  but,  witli  the  exception  of  this 
change,  the  charter  of  1 650  continued  in  force  until  1085,  when  the  colony 
charter  was  vacated.  In  that  year  Mr.  Dudley,  having  received  a  com- 
mission as  president  of  the  ciolony,  named  the  he^id  of  the  college  rector,  but 
did  not  interfere  with  the  government  and  proi)erty  of  the  college.  In 
1691,  a  provincial  charter,  granted  by  William  and  Mary,  secured  to  the 
college  all  its  property.  Still,  during  the  troubles  that  began  with  the 
vac^ating  of  the  (colonial  charter  and  continued  for  some  years,  the 
president  of  the  colony  and  afterwards  the  royal  governor  assunuHl, 
whenever  they  saw  tit,  entire  authority  over  the  college. 

From  1672,  when  the  legislature  sought  to  alter  t  he  nameof  thecorpom- 
tion  from  President  and  Fellows  to  President,  Fellows,  and  Treasurer, 
to  modify  some  powers  previously  belonging  to  it,  and  grant  iiniM)rtant 
additional  ones,  civil  and  (*ollegiate,  until  1707,  the  colh'gc*  wa%s  not 
satistiexl  with  it«  charter,  and  framed  various  new  ones  in  tlu*  en<leavor 
to  secure  a  charter  that  would  be  acceptable  both  to  the  crown  and 
the  authorities  of  the  college.  One  of  these,  drawn  up  by  President 
Mather  and  accepted  by  the  general  (!Ourt  in  1602,  <'ontaine<l  some  very 
extraoixlinary  provisions.  To  give  an  instaiu'.e :  It  authorized  a  corpora- 
tion of  10  persons  with  perpetual  succession,  having  absolute  i>ower  to 
fill  vacancies,  elect  officers  of  the  college,  hold  land  to  the  amount  of 
£4,000  per  annum,  and  personal  estate  to  any  amount;  it  exempted  all 
the  real  and  personal  property  belonging  to  the  college  and  president 
from  imblic  taxes,  and  students,  ollicers,  and  servants  to  the  number 
of  HiYeen  from  military  services.  Fov  four  years  the  college  was  gov- 
erned by  this  chai'ter,  but  the  royal  assent  being  at  length  refused, 
it  had  to  be  abandoned.  In  all  of  the  new  charters  provision  for  a 
board  of  overseers  wa«  omitted  and  the  crorijoration  enlarged,  usually  to 
seventeen  members,  of  whom  a  majority  were  to  be  taken  from  the  Puri- 
tan clergy.  But  the  special  ground  of  the  royal  complaint  was  the 
sectarian  clause  introduced  int4)  each,  and  also  the  pro\ision  for  a  visi- 
tation of  the  college  by  ^^  the  governor  and  council  instead  of  by  the 
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king  and  bis  governors."  The  charter bf  17(H),  by  rciiHoii  of  the  death  of 
the  royal  gi>veruor,  was  never  presented  to  the  king,  and  no  subse(|uent 
attempt  was  ever  nnuleto  obtain  a  charter  from  tlie  crown. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  in  these  attempts  to  obt;ain  a  new  charter, 
as  in  all  matters  ]>ertaining  to  the  college,  the  couniriL  and  house  of  rep- 
restMit^itivcs  of  the  MsissiUihusetts  ejoloiiy  took  most  intelligent  and  active 
intei-est.  Principally  thix>ugh  the  influence  of  (lovernor  Dudley,  the 
legislature,  in  December,  1707,  dex*lared  that  the  charter  of  1050  hiwl 
never  In-en  repealed,  an<l  directed  tlie  president  and  fellows  of  the  col- 
lege to  exercise  the  iM>wers  granted  by  it.  This  reihuuMl  the  number  of 
the  coriioiiition  to  7,  as  at  the  tirst,  and  the  act  '^  thus  revived  by  a 
legislative  resolve  has  be<m  ever  since  rwognizcil  tus  the  charter  of  the 
rollege.^  During  this  iHsriod,  fnun  l(JtS4  uutil  the  revival  of  the  iK*t  of 
1050,  the  successive  royal  governors  of  the  |)roviu<jeof  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  were  accustomed  "to  assume  the  whole  control  in  respect  to  the 
orgiinization  of  the  college,"  but  they  acted  in  harmony  '*  with  the 
wishes  of  those  who  ha<l  it«  interests  at  heart,  and,  more<»ver,  made  no 
attempt  to  violate,  the  provisions  of  the  original  charter.  But  it  wjis 
not  until  the  State  constitution  was  a<h)i)twl,  in  1780,  when  articles 
were  frame<l,  securing  to  the  college  the  ])eriM?tual  possession  and  en- 
joyment of  all  its  estates,  that  the  charti^r  receiviHl  ofticial  siiuction, 
'•  the  lieutenant-governor,  council,  and  senate  of  the  ('ommouwealth," 
together  with  the  prt»siileut  of  the  college  and  "the  ministers  of  the 
C  iUigregational  churches"  in  the  six  towns  before  mentioned,  being  then 
vesteil  with  all  the  rights  ]>ertaining  to  the  ()vcrse<»rs  of  Harvard  Oollege. 
Thus,  while  there  wiis  a  nominal  (thange  in  the  constitution,  substan- 
tially it  was  the  ssime  as  the  original,  and  so  remained  until  near  the 
close  of  the  second  century  of  Harvard  history. 

THE   BOARD   OF   INSTRUCTION:   FELLOWS. 

As  early  as  1708  the  title  "The  President  and  llosidont  Fellows" 
l>epin  to  l)e  uschI  to  designate  what  hius  sinct*  been  known  as  the 
"  Faculty  of  the  College."  Two  ov  three  years  later,  to  <listinguisli  those 
tutoi's  who  wei*e  not  members  of  the  cxn'i>oration  from ''  resident  fellows," 
the  title  ''Fellows  of  the  College  or  House"  was  a(h)pt<Ml,  and  about 
this  time  a  tutor  was  inaugurated  fellow  of  the  house.  This  was  the 
tirst  solemnity  of  the  kind  after  the  restoration  of  the  charter,  an<l 
was  celebrated  by  the  express  injunction  of  the  gov^ernor  of  the  ])rovince 
and  the  overseers  of  Harvard  Colh*ge.  Evidently  its  puri)os(»  was  to 
make  the  distinction  clearer  between  a  fellow  of  the  corporation  and  a 
fellow  of  the  house — the  former  having  no  inauguration.  During 
TiCverett^s  presidency,  two  tutors,  who  had  been  serving  for  several  years 
as  fellows  of  the  house,  suddenly  laid  claim  to  seats  in  the  corporation. 
But  their  claim  wiis  not  allowtMl,  and  tlnue  seems  to  have  been  no 
foundation  ibr  it,  either  in  the  charter  or  in  precedent. 

This  question  was  definitely  settled  in  the  revision  of  the  college  laws 
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ill  1725.  In  this,  therhirticm  of  tiitors  waw  limited  to  3  years,  aud  fellows 
of  the  cori)oration  were  not  re<iiiired  to  be  resident  instiiictors.  The 
term  "  fellow  "  was  first  used  at  Harvard  Colh»ge  about  1G47,  but  it  was 
then  only  a  sort  of  slnwlow  of  the  English  fellow.  There  eould  in  reality 
be  no  fellows  of  the  college  until  the  granting  of  the  charter. 

The  plan  for  establishing  fellowships  was  inaugurates!  by  President 
Dunster  and  eomniende<l  to  the  liberality  of  th<^  people  thit)ugh  the 
commissioners  of  the  rTiiited  (Colonies.  From  the  opinion  expresned  in 
the  following,  "  Whereais  it  isex])edientthat  pious,  diligent,  and  le^rneil 
graduates  should  be  elected  fellows,  as  emergent  o<H5a^sions  shall  require, 
and  that  they  should  have  for  their  encouragement  the  stipend  due 
from  such  scholars  as  are  under  their  tuition,"  it  is  evident  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  make  the  term  ''  fellow  "  apply  exclusively  to  any  partic- 
ular class  of  men,  or  to  "  any  academical  quality  as  essential." 

College  fellowsliips  were  first  instituted  at  Oxford  {uu\  Cambridge, 
England,  and  the  jjurposes  which  they  were  designed  to  serve  were 
chiefly  four:  First,  as  a  reward  for  high  scholarship;  second,  as  a  ladder 
for  the  indigent  student  to  rise  by;  third,  as  a  recompense  for  the  in- 
struction whi<?h  was  to  be  given ;  and  fourth,  "  the  holders  of  fellowships 
were  to  form  the  governing  board  of  the  college."  They  were  elected, 
after  a  competitive  examination,  by  the  officers  of  the  college  and  cxuUd 
at  Oxfonl  hold  the  fellowships  for  life,  unless  th(>y  married,  jWMpiired 
property,  or  gained  i)referment  in  the  church.  Acx^ordingly,  "fellow" 
c^mld  be  a]>plied  to  resident  and  nonresident  instructors,  to  student 
undergra4luates — ^as  is  shown  by  (hniations  made  for  the  benefit  of  fellows 
who  were  understood  to  be  students,  and  also  to  a  '^  fellow  of  the  col- 
lege" in  the  sense  of  "the  Latin  word  of  which  it  is  a  translation,  sini- 
j)ly  designating  an  sissociate  or  member  of  a  society  for  whatever  ]»ur- 
lK)se." 

The  term  seems  to  have  been  (employed  also  at  Harvard  College  in  all 
the,se  senses,  though  the  second  one  is  the  more  rarely  met  with;  still, 
in  the  earliest  years  it  was  never  applied  to  the  instruct4)rs.  FA'iot  says 
that,  as  a  result  of  the  dis])ute8  which  arose,  the  conclusion  wa^s  '*  that 
the  word  ha<l  Uk)  many  sw».knowIedged  meanings  to  be  tied  down  to  one 
exclusive  signifi<»ation."  For  some  yenrs  after  1G42  the  president,  as- 
sisted by  one  or  two  tutors,  whom  he  chose  from  the  resi<lent ''  Sirs"  or 
ba<*helors,  gave  all  the  instniction,  but  after  the  formation  of  the  cor- 
]Mmition  it  wa«  cust^miary  for  one  or  more  of  the  fellows  t4)  be  resident  in- 
structors. After  1084,  always  one  or  two  and  perhaps  at  one  time  thi*ee 
of  the  tutors  were  fellows  of  the  corporation ;  but,  though  there  were  ten, 
twelve,  and  once  fifteen  fellows  of  the  (corporation,  the  others  were  neither 
resident,  nor  gave  instruction,  nor  receive<l  a  stipen<l.  Not  until  after 
17li5  did  the  president  and  tutors  assume  the  authority  of  an  independ- 
ent board  on  all  subjects  of  discipline.  Before  this  time  the  tutors,  on 
their  personal  responsibility,  had  imposed  fines  or  ''  boxed "  the  stu- 
dents, and  gi*eater  offenses  had  been  punished  by  the  president,  after 
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cousnltiition  with  the  tutors,  but  of  tlu8  phase  of  college  life  there  wa« 
rurely  any  n^cord  kept.  Htill,  that  the  oftieerH  of  instruction  eiyoyinl 
yet  but  a  limited  authority  in  shown  by  the  vote  of  the  overseers,  in 
1735,  that  the  president  and  tutors  have  no  authority  ])y  any  law  to  in- 
troduce or  permit  any  person  to  give  instruction  in  the  college.  This 
resolve  was  called  forth  by  the  conduct  of  the  teaeher  of  French,  who, 
it  seems,  had  been  empl(\>'(Hl  without  the  consent  of  the  overseers,  and 
who  was  thought  to  be  disseminating  <langerous  errors. 

Abfmt  this  time,  or  a  little  earlier,  Mr.  Thomas  Hollis,  a  wealthy 
merc'.hant  of  London,  established  two  professorships,  by  means  of  which 
the  president,  who  had  previously  had  only  tutors  to  aid  him  in  instnic- 
tion  and  discipline,  gained  ^^  the  assistance  of  two  men  of  eminence  in 
very  important  departments  of  learning.'' 

AVhat  the  president's  duties  were  during  the  first  period  of  the  colleger 
does  not  seem  very  clear.  One  of  the  most  important  would  appear  to 
have  been  the  exi)ounding  of  the  Scriptures.  This  he  often  did  as  many 
as  "  eight  or  nine  times  in  the  course  of  a  week."  Other  duties  devolv- 
ing ni>on  him  were  to  guard  the  morals  and  conduct  of  the  students  5 
preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  cori)oration,  and,  after  1725,  at  those  of 
the  faeulty ;  attend  the  meetings  of  the  overseers  and  record  tlu»  pro- 
ceedings; act  as  moderator  of  the  wet^kly  declamatitms  and  disputations 
as  often  as  he  ccmld  be  ])resent,  antl,  as  happened  in  the  case  of  the  first 
president  (and  al«o  of  Mr.  Eaton,  the  niiister  who  iireceded  him),  fill  the 
position  of  treasurer  to  the  c^illegt^  To  these  duties  must  be  added  the 
giving  instruction  in  the  chiss-room,  at  least  at  lirst,  and  the  keeping, 
for  a  time,  of  the  records  of  the  c(n*i)oration. 

We  have  seen  that  the  charter  of  1650  gave  to  a  majority  of  the  cor- 
ponition,  when  confirmed  by  the  overseers,  the  power  to  elect  a  president; 
moreover  that  in  the  election  of  the  first  president  this  power  was  as- 
sumed by  the  magistrates  and  ministers.  No  rcconl  of  the  earlier 
elections  hiui  been  left  us,  but  the  pr(K*ee4ings  on  tlie  tK'casion  of  Lev- 
erett's  election  are  fully  re^onUMl,  and  were  as  follows:  First  a  vote  was 
taken  by  the  corixmition,  and  this  wius  decided  by  a  majtirity  of  thos(» 
presents  The  vote  was  then  otticially  ])resented  to  the  governor,  iw*- 
comi>anied  by  an  jwldress,  praying  that  he  would  jiccept  it  and  move  the 
general  iissembly  to  ratity  it.  Tlien  followed  other  a4ldresses  to  the 
governor  by  members  of  the  clergy  who  favored  Leverett's  ele<*tion, 
after  which  the  governor  comnnini<'ated  the  i)r(HJeediugs  to  the  cxmncil, 
who,  having  vote<l  aftinnativx4y,  sent  the  matter  to  the  representatives 
f4>r  their  concuiTence.  The  i)resident  being  (chosen,  the  general  court 
voted  the  salary  that  should  be  jjaid  him,  for  this  was  to  hv  tiiken  from 
the  colonial  treasury.  A  few  weeks  later,  the  **14th  January,  1708, 
John  Leverett  was  inducte<l  into  the  oftice  of  president  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, by  Governor  Dudley;  the  overseers,  corporation,  and  resident  fel- 
lows being  present  on  that  occasion."  Though  the  general  court  voted 
a  definite  salary  to  the  president  at  the  time  of  his  election,  it  often,  in 
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the  case  of  the  first  iiicuiubeuts  of  the  office,  failed  to  provide  money  for 
paying  it,  occa^iouiug  thereby  jifre^t  distress,  and  calling  forth  fi-uin  the 
sufterers  most  pathetic  though  manly  appeals.  At  a  later  date  the  tutors 
were  also  paid  out  of  the  (colonial  treasury,  besides  I'eceiving  what  wa« 
"due  to  them  from  their  several  ])upils.''  In  1(>80  the  college  Imd  four 
assistants,  or  "  Scholars  of  the  House,''  who  were  each  aHowed  a  stipend 
of  at  least  £5  «terling.  The  charter  of  1G50  exempted  the  j)roiK»rty 
of  the  i>resident  and  college,  not  exceeding  £5(M)  jht  annum,  fi*om  all 
tax(\s  and  rates;  the  president,  fellows,  and  scholars,  and  the  officers 
and  servants  to  the  number  of  ten,  "  from  all  personal  civil  offices,  mili- 
tiiry  ex(»r(*ise«  or  services,  watchings  and  wanlings,"  and,  except  as 
above  staUul,  their  estates,  not  exceeding  £100  to  each  iiersou,  Irom  all 
country  rates  and  taxes  whatsoever. 

CHARACTER  OF  ITS  THEOLOGY. 

In  sketching  the  early  history  of  the  tirst  American  university,  due 
recognition  slnmld  be  given  to  the  vast  influence  exerte<l  by  itujionthe 
theology  of  the  time.  Its  history  in  this  res])ect  is  most  remarkable- 
Its  fimnders  were  of  tin*  strictest  sect  of  the  Puritans — of  all  men 
those  who  wishe^l  to  in'opagat(»  (/hristian  do<»trines  as  they  understood 
them,  and  who  had  chiefly  for  this  pur])ose  united  together  to  est4iblish 
a  c^)llege.  Yet  such  large  a^'tpiaintance  did  tiiese  nuMi  hav'e  with  tho 
world  of  practical  sense  and  tnie  liberality  that  the  constitution  of  the  col- 
lege was  wholly  free  from  sectarian  bias  and  illiberal  doctrines,  and  so 
much  <lid  it  favor  the  freest  ]>ursuit  of  truth  in  matters  of  theology,  and 
freedom  of  opinion  in  all  things,  that  it  rcipiired  no  subscription  or 
de(*laration  of  faith  IVom  any  ottic(»r  of  the  college.  So  marked  is  this 
fact  that  one  has  well  saiiL  that  we  can  not  to-day  '*  devise  any  terms 
more  unexceptionable  to  assure*  the  (»nJoyment  of  equjil  jirivileges  to 
every  religious  sect  or  ])arty."  It  is  not  prc»l)abh^  that  all  the  clergy, 
and  p<»rhaps  not  a  majority  of  tliem,  favon*<l  such  liberality  on  the  part 
of  the  framersof  tlu^  flrst  (rhart^M*,  yet,  as  far  as  w(^  know,  they  suttered 
it  without  i»rotest.  C'eitainly  tin*  first  two  presidents  hehl  views  widely 
at  variance  with  the  orthmlox  theology  of  tin*,  time,  but  theswoiul  never 
suft'erexl  therefor,  and  the  same  might  have  Imhmi  said  of  the  first  had  he 
not  made  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to  publicly  disseminate  his  views  upon 
infant  baptisHi.  The  reason  of  this  tolerance  of  opinion  may  possibly  be 
.found  in  the  fjR^t  that  there  was  a  ])erfect  church  establishment, ^r 
theocra<;y,  <hmng  tlu^  first  00  years  of  the  colonial  government,  or  until 
the  vacating  of  the  charter  in  1(kS4,  or  perhaps  even  to  1092,  uj)  to 
which  year  only  church  members  were  freemen  and  could  vote.  The 
civil  c^mstitution,  therefore,  would  sufficiently  guard  their  ndigions 
opinions  without  any  mention  of  them  in  the  college  charter.  It  is  ea«y 
then  to  see  that  by  the  new  (Mdonial  charter,  granted  by  William  and 
Mary,  in  1092,  there  was  effe<*ted  in  the  Massachusetts  colony  '*  as  per- 
fect and  thorough  a  revolution  fin  ever  was  produced  by  a  similar  act  in 
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any  State  or  nation.''  It  diangwl  tho  entire  foimdat ion  mid  object  of 
the  government.  It  made  freehold  and  ])ix)[H'rty,  instead  of  cluireli 
membership,  the  <|ualifieatioii  of  the  right  of  electing  and  being  elected 
to  office. 

RELIGIOUS   (CONTROVERSIES.  ^ 

At  a  later  day,  ninler  the  influence  of  the  Matliers,  an<l  as  a  result  of 
the  flis.*^diitio!i  of  the  first  <*olonial  charter  an<l  the  weakc»ning  of  the 
power  of  the  clergy,  the  constitution  of  the  colh^ge  be<*anu»  a  favorite 
Kubject  of  managenieiit  in  political  <*ir<4es,  as  is  showu  by  the  different 
chrtrtei'8  that  were drafte<l.     Bitter  rehgious  controversies  also  sjuang  uj) 
betwiHMi  the  two  j)arties  into  which  the  frien<ls  of  the*  college!^  werti  di  vidwl, 
which  at  one  time  imperiled  the  life  of  the  <'ollege.     Hut  h)ng  before 
tbi.s  nnitest  was  over,  Dr.  Increasi^,  Mather,  who,  when  it  lM»gan,  was  its 
Knuling  spirit,  had  sufteriMl  the  loss  of  nearly  all  his  influen<*(».     Presi- 
ileut  Mather  had  d<mbtless  been  the  most  influential  an<l  ])opular  man 
iu  tlie  churc'h  and  colony  (having  ])een  presi<lent  of  the  (;olleg(»,  pastor 
of  the  Old  North  Ohurcli,  and  chief  commissioner  to  the  king  tose(*ure 
a  new  colonial  i*harter),  but  there  had  come  a  su(hlen  revulsion  of  fe(4- 
mg  towards  him,  an<l  this  w^as  oc(*asioned  ])rincipally  through  disa])- 
pointuieut  in  the  provisions  of  the  <*harter  whi<*h  he  had  been  instru- 
mental  in  fniming.    The  eft'ect  of  this  charter  was  to  stri])  the  (^alvinist 
leaders  of  the  iM)wer  which  they  had  so  long  wi(»lded.     This  was  evi- 
dently unl(K)ke4l  for  by  them,  an<l  they  stniggle<l  long  to  regain  what 
bad  l>een  lost,  but  in  vain.    A  new  spirit  had  arisen  and  was  being 
gladly  welc^munl  by  a  large  an<l  intelligent  Ixwly  of  the*  i)eopl(»,  who 
loiige^l  for  greater  fr(»eilom  of  inquiry  in  all  matters  ])ertaining  to  their 
spiritual  life.     It  would  not  be  relevant  to  our  i)uri)ose  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  this  controversy     Dr.  Mather  resigntnl  the  ])rcsidency  of  the 
college  in  1701,  and  during  the  int<»rregnum  of  over  G  years  which  fol- 
luweil,  Vii5e-Pn»Hideut  Willard  was  acting  presid(»nt,  though,  like  Dr. 
Mather,  he  did  not  reside  at  the  college.     When,  in  1707,  a  n(»welecti(m 
took  ])lace.  Dr.  Mather  and  his  son,  Cotton  Mather,  expect^^l  that  upcm 
one  or  the  other  the  choice  of  i)rt»sident  would  fall.     The  (candidate 
opposes!  to  them  wa«  John  Leverett — teacher,  legislator,  and  theolo- 
gian— a  man  who  was  not  in  sym])athy  with  the  rigid  sectarianism  and 
severe  church  discipline  of  the  Puritan  g(»ncration  which  had  i)rccc<led 
-  him,  and  to  which  the  givat  Innly  of  ortlnnh^x  believers  still  adheriHl. 
But  it  wsw  so  patent  to  all  that  he  was  well  fittc<l  by  tem])cramcnt,  h»arn- 
iiig,  and  experien<^e  for  the  presidency  (»f  the  ('ollege,  that  the  lot  fi^ll  to 
him.    Still  the  seleetion  of  Leverett  was  so  ])itter  a  disai)pointment  to 
the  Mathers  on  ]NTsonal  grounds  and  to  sonn^  others  on  a^H'ount  of  his 
I  lilieralisui  in  religious  matters,  that  a  party  was  formed  in  op}N>siti(m, 
■  who  Rtnive  unceasingly  to  weaken  his  influence  and  bring  discn^lit  ui>on 
all  measurei4  instituted  by  him.     A  ]>lan  was  even  formed  to  dissolve  the 
oorporation,  and,  by  electing  a  new  one  friendly  to  their  views,  effect 
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the  removal  of  the  ]>reHideiit.  It  woiihl  seem  that  a  majority  of  the  gen- 
eral court,  a«  also  of  the  overs(*ers  of  the  eolleijce  and  of  the  high  Cal- 
vinists  generally,  were  in  sympathy  with  this  movement,  and  that  it 
would  have  sueeee^led  had  ft  not  been  for  the  firmness  of  Governor 
Shute,  the  royal  governor.  80  intense  be(;ame  the  feeling  of  the  oppo- 
sition that  men  likti  ( -hief  flustice  Sewall  and  Se<*retary  of  State.  Adding- 
ton  openly  " indieated  their  dissatisfaction"  with  tlie  management  of 
the  <*ollege,  saying  to  those  of  Conn(H^'ticut :  ''  How  glad  we  are  io  hear 
of  the  tiourisliing  schools  and  colleges}  of  Connecticut,  ;w4  it  would  lie 
siune  relief  to  us  against  th(i  sorrow  we  have  conc(»ived  from  the  decay 
of  them  in  this  i)rovin(H»."  But  this  opposition,  which  continued  through 
16  years  until  August,  J 723,  wholly  failed  in  its  purpose*;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  re.sulted  not  only  in  the  trium]>h  of  tlie  president  and  corpora- 
tion hut  it  ci)nsolidat4Ml  and  strengthened  the  iww  tlieologi<*al  party, 
formed  of  such  men  as  the  Hrattle^s,  Jienjamin  (/olman,  and  I^everett, 
until  it  became  tlie  (huuinant  (uie  in  the  colony.  While  these  diverse 
sentiments  c^)ntinued  res])e(rting  its  management,  the  college  doubtless 
suflered  some  injury,  but,  fortunately,  they  had  also  the  efteet  to  rally 
the  friends  of  President  Leverett  mon»  closely  about  him.  This  fiu^t^  in 
iuldition  to  his  eminent  fitness  for  the  i)lacc,  his  fairness  in  dealing  with 
opponents,  and  in  settling  the  most  difticult  and  p(»ri>lexing  que^tionH, 
and  his  great  ijersonal  popularity,  double<l  the  number  of  students, 
incrcjtseil  the  endowments  (though  it  was  a  p<»ri<Ml  of  great  iiuanciiil 
de])ressioii),  and  nuule  the  colleg<»  in  all  respects  more  pi*osperon8  than 
at  any  ju'evious  time  in  its  history.  Though  (%)tton  Mather  trie<l  to  \ 
bring  under  susi)icion  the  spiritual  (tondition  of  the  college  during  I^ev- 
erett's  administration,  its  (Christian  charactc»r  seems  to  have  been  fully 
sustained.  Still,  as  indicated,  it  bcM*ame  less  strictly  theological,  and 
its  th(M)logy,  while  orthoilox,  was  less  sectarian  and  bigot^K^l  than  in  the 
preceding  century.  Not  alone  were  corporation  and  college  agitate<l  by  j 
sectarian  controversies,  but  the  whole  ])rovince  was  disturbed  by  them.  '• 
It  was  one  of  those  pivotal  periods  of  which  history  furnishes  many 
instances,  when  ohl  forms  of  belief  were  changing  and  giving  place  to 
new  inteipretations  of  truth  and  duty,  changes  that  appear  inevitable, 
but  of  the  immediate  effect  of  which  it  is  safe  to  predicate  neither  goo^ 
nor  bad. 

ESTAHLISHMENT   OF   A   DIVIMTY   PUOFESSORSHIP. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing — alxmt  the  beginning  of  the 
eight^H^^nth  century — not  only  was  the  theology  changing,  but  also  with 
increasing  wealth  there  was  coming  alnuit  a  revolution  in  the  manner 
of  living.  All  this  was  retiected  in  the  little  college*  erircle,  and  though 
religious  controversy  (Midcd  mostly  with  Tjcverett's  iKlministraticni,  in 
1724,  and  the  collcg**  then  or  a  little  later  entered  upon  a  career  of  great 
and  i)ermaneiit  ju'ospcrity,  still  nuuiy  things  would  indicate  that  the  ^ 
morals  of  the  students  were  becoming  more  and  nnu'e  oi>en  to  censure. 
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It  stiSemed,  therefore,  very  opportune  tliiit  iit  this  time  Mr.  Jlc^llis  shouUl 
offer  t4>  endow  a  divinity  protesHorship  in  the  college,  ''  for  the  educa- 
tion,''  a^^  he  «ay«,  *'  of  i)oor,  pious,  and  able  youn^  men  for  the  ministry.'' 
As  Mr.  Hollis  l>eliev^ed  in  the  t4>nets  (»f  the  Baptist  cliurch,  his  offer  nuist 
1)e  eonsidere<l  most  remarkable,  an<l  tlie  more  so  sinee  dencuninational 
lines  were  then  so  ri^dly  drawn.  Hut  of  such  a  liberal  min<l  was  lu^ 
that  he  nnule  but  the  single  stipulation  that  no  one  should  l>e  refuse^l 
the  lHMielit.s  of  the  the4do^ieal  professorship  on  aeeount  of  his  "  belief 
and  pra4*tiee  of  iuhilt  baptism."  Of  the  professor  chosen  to  till  this  new 
ehair  he  aske^l  only  that  he  subscribe  to  the  following:  diH*laration : 
**That.  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Te.stauMMit  are  the  only  ])er- 
fect  rule  of  faith  and  manners."  The  s<»leetion  of  a  suitabU*.  professor  he 
letY  to  the  wisilom  <»f  the  ])resident  and  fellows,  since  he  was  to  be  under 
their  insiH*ction  an<l  that  of  the  overseers  of  the  <*-olle^e. 

Mr.  Hollis's  «jenerous  offer  re<*eive<l,  as  it  merited,  a  grateful  resjjonse 
from  the  authoritie^s  of  the  collep'.  Hut  ahiM  for  the  weakness  of  human 
nature  and  the  tenacity  of  dogmatic  belief!  After  lonj^  wranglinjrover 
the  unstH*tarian  clause  ac<*ompanyin|;  his  ])ro])osal  to  endow  the  <*ollege, 
the  overseers  determined,  while  a^'ceptinf^:  the  gift,  to  administer  the 
tni8t  in  opposition  t4)  the  will  of  the  giver,  an<l  shut  out  from  its  benefits 
all  who  held  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Baptists.  In  fact,  the  test  of  a<lmis- 
siiui  to  this  department  of  study  was  to  be  a  declaration  of  belief  in  the 
divine  right  of  infant  ba]>tism.  But  such  was  the  Christian  forbearance 
of  the  generous  benefact4)r  that  after  informati(»n  had  re^iche<l  him  <if  the 
duplicity  with  which  his  gill  lia<l  be^»n  received,  he  continued  still  until 
death  bis  unselfish  benefactions  to  the  college. 

THE  FINANCES  OF  THE   (JOLLEGE:   THE  LIBERALITY   OF   ITS  FRIENDS 

AT   HOME   AND   ABROAD. 

The  liberality  of  the  American  iMM)])le  since  tlu*  o[HMung  of  the  pres- 
ent c^jutury  in  the  endowment  of  schools  seems  to  be  a  sjjirit  inherite4l 
from  the  Puritan  fathers.  Certainly  there  is  no  reeord  elsewhere  of 
such  systematic  an<l  generous  giving  for  e(bicational  purposes  as  char- 
acterized the  peoi)le  of  Xew  England  during  the  first  half-century  or 
more  after  the  founding  of  the  college.  Not  Ma^ssjvchusetts  alone,  but 
all  the  c^>lonie^  were  calle4l  uimhi  to  ai<l,  both  by  sen<ling  ]>upils  to  its 
halls  and  by  incre^ising  it«  beriefiutions ;  and  most  nobly  they  respon<le<l. 
A  HN'iprocal  feeling  thus  sprang  up  between  the  college  and  its  patrons 
that  affectwl  most  favorably  the  interests  o4'both;  the  annual  contribu- 
tions strengthenwl  '^the  l)onds  of  affection  t4)wards  it"  and  kept  it  near 
the  LeArtA  of  the  people,  and  the  colh^ge  in  turn  sent  baek  their  sons 
well  trained  ami  fittest  to  a4hHn  the  highest  positions  in  <'liurch  and 
8tate. 

The  commissioners  of  the  unit4'<l  (*<»]oni(\s  enteriMl  very  heartily  into 
the  scheme  of  raising  funds  for  the  colh»ge,  and  their  efforts  were  see- 
onde^l  by  the  elergy  and  the  most  infiuential  of  the  laity.    Such  was 
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then  the  ixiverty  of  the  i)eople  tliat  the  .sums  c()ntribut<»4  were  neces- 
sarily small.  Conn(H'tieut  gave  annually  the  value  of  a  i)eck  of  wheat 
for  every  family.  In  Massa<!husetts  they  f^ave  what  th^^y  could  best 
spare.  With  some  it  was  a  cow  or  shec^p  or  corn  or  salt;  with  others  a 
piwe  of  cloth  or  silver  phite,  a  tankard,  p:oblet,  or  s(mie  other  treasured 
heirhmm  of  the  family. 

As  alrca<ly  statiMl,  the  general  cmivt  had  at  the  outset  voted  £4(M  to- 
wards the  establishment  of  the  college,  but  Quincy  says  that  this  sum 
was  never  specitieally  paid.  In  lieu  of  this,  it  gave,  in  ItUO  and  follow- 
ing years,  the  income  of  the  ferry  between  Charlestown  an<l  Hoston,  and 
at  a  later  date  (U)50)  an  iynnial  grant,  at  first  of  jClOi)  and  atlterwards 
of  £150,  for  the  sup])ort  of  the  president,  Init  it  is  said  that  during  this 
]>erio4l,  and  until  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  college  re- 
ceived no  grants  or  <h>nations  from  the  general  <M)urt  towards  the  erec- 
tion of  its  buildings  or  the  increase  of  its  funds.  These  came  wholly 
from  the  benefactions  of  private  individuals.  All  the  available  receipts 
of  the  college,  from  all  sources,  during  the  first  18  years  after  it  wa« 
foundwl  "certainly  did  not  ex(*eed  £1,400,  and  probably  were  less  than 
£1,000.''  This  had  been  exi>ended  in  erecting  and  repairing  the  college 
building,  and  in  providing  for  current  ex])enses.  In  1055,  as  appears 
by  the  report  ])resented  to  the  general  court  by  the  corporation  and 
overstH^rs,  the  real  revenue  of  the  college  was  about  £12  sterling  a  year, 
besides  £15  sterling  received  from  scholarships.  In  this  re])ort  it  is 
stated  that  there  is  "nothing  under  their  hands  whicli  they  can  make 
use  of,  either  for  the  payment  of  debts  or  for  tlu?  n^pairing  of  the  col- 
lege." In  lt>t)0,  a  new  college  building  of  brick,  "fair  and  stately,"* 
was  ere(5ted,  costing  nearly  £,S,000,  of  which  sum  Boston  gave  £800, 
and  8alem,  Portsmouth,  Hull,  and  other  towns  very  liberally.  Even 
the  remote  little  town  of  Scar])orough,  Me.,  gave  "two  pouiuls,  nine 
shillings  and  six  peiu'c."  In  all,  lH»side.s  ])rivate  contributions,  44  t4)wns, 
mostly  in  Miissa4*husetts,  sent  in  their  quota  in  order  to  com[»lete  this 
building  fund.  From  U>54  to  1700,  the  different  sums  given  to  the  col- 
lege in  money  or  comnnMlities  amounted  to  a  little  more  than  £0,000 
sterling.  In  lands,  during  the  same  i)eriod,  some  2,(HK)  acres  were 
given,  which  in  time  became  valuable.  Besides  this  (in  addition  to  the 
library  of  Harvard,  of  which  the  catalogue^,  still  (»xisting,  in  the  hand- 
wTiting  of  President  Dunster,  (contains  a  list  of  320  volumes)  the  nuigis- 
tratew  gave  bcniks  vahuMl  at  £200,  and  rare  contributiims  were  made  by 
the  clergy  and  others,  and  aHiong  these  were  gift*^  from  English  friends. 
Though  some  of  the  early  records  hav<^  b(»en  destn^yed,  th(»re  are  fortu- 
nately enough  renmining  to  give  a  vei*y  accurate  idea  of  the  kind  and 
amount  of  th(»  bem»fa<*tions  ma4h»  to  the  college.  Besides  these,  a  record 
wa«  kept  <if  the  money  raised  by  taxation,  and  how  the  several  amounts 
weiv  expeuiUMl  tor  college  buildings,  re]>airs,  and  the  like.  The  ])o]m- 
lar  undei'standing  always  wa^  that  John  Harvard's  (»state  amounted  to 
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nearly  XI, (KK),  and  liis  .e{^a<*y  is  stated  to  have  Ixmmi  ii771>  Ms  )ld.  Still, 
there  is  no  reeonl  to  show  that  the  eoUej^e  ev<*r  re(*eiA'e4l  more  than  ^^W)^^ 
\\h.  Mr.  Sava^j^e,  tlie  historian  of  Massjiohnsetts,  lias  snfi:ji:<»st(»d  that  a 
l)sirt  of  Harvard's  property  was  in  Englan<l,  where,  on  sieeoiint  of  the 
distracted  state  of  the  tinif^,  the  administrators  may  have  been  nnable 
to  obtain  it. 

The  i)Overty  of  the  eollejjce  (hiring  the  seventeenth  centnry  is  w(*ll. 
shown  by  an  aet  of  the  eorporation  in  April,  H)Or>,  wlieii  it  was  "voted 
tliat  six  leather  chairs  be  forthwith  jirovided  for  the  nse  of  the  library, 
an<l  six  more  before  the  commencement,  in  ca.se  the  trea.sury  will  allow 
of  it."^  Durin^jf  Prej4i<lent  Leverett's  administration,  the  finaneial  <'ondi- 
ti<in  of  the  collej^^^  was  gre^itly  imiiroved.  Tlie  long  contest  over  the 
pn)vision  in  the  will  of  Governor  Hopkius  of  the  Connecticut  Colony, 
namely,  *'  for  the  npholding  and  promoting  the  kingdom  of  tin*.  Lord 
Jesiis  Christ  in  those  parts  of  the  earth,"  and  for  the  '^  lireeding  np 
Ihipetiil  youth  *  •  •  both  at  the  grammar  school  an<l  college  for 
the  public  service  of  the  c<mntry  in  future  tbnes,"  to  which  the  heirs 
Lad  oi>posed  obstac^les,  was  settled  by  a  de(»r(»e  in  chancery,  in  1712. 
Acci^nling  to  this  decree,  the  amount  of  the  legacy  and  int<»rest  fnmi 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Hopkins,  in  1090,  in  all,  £8(H),  was  to  be  ])aid  ''  in 
trust  for  the  l>encfit  of  Harvard  (College  and  the  grammar  s(*hool  at 
Cambridge."  This  legacy  was  paid  in  1714,  and  the  money  v(\sted  in  a 
boanl  of  tnistees,  who  purcluused  with  it  an  extensive  and  valuable  tract 
of  laud  and  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Hopkinton.  At  nearly  the  same  time 
(17irj)  the  college  received  the  amount  which  had  been  borrowed  by  the 
colonial  tretisury  more  than  GO  years  before.  At  that  date  (l(i47  4>r 
earlier),  the  Massachusetts  Cohmy  had  receive<l  donations  for  X\n\  col- 
lege, lH)th  from  friends  at  honu*.  and  in  England,  amounting  in  tlu^  aggre- 
gsite  to  some  £300  sterling.  Being  in  need  of  funds,  they  Inul  r(»tained 
the  money,  paying  therefor  0  per  cent,  interest  for  many  years,  and 
idterwards  0  i)er  cent. 

It  wa«  during  the  period  of  which  we  liave  been  speaking  that  the 
number  of  students  increased  so  rapidly  that  the  college  dormitory 
could  no  longer  a<M;onunodate  all  of  them,  and  lodgings  ha<l  to  be 
sought  in  town.  Accordingly,  the  frien<ls  of  the  college  turne<l  to  tlu* 
general  court  for  help,  and  their  petition  being  in<lorsed  and  repeatedly 
pressed  ui)on  the  attention  of  that  body  by  the  royal  governor  (Shute), 
the  result  wiis  seen,  in  1720,  in  Massachusetts  Hall,  a  tin(»  college 
etlilice,  costing  the  province  about  £;i,5(M)  in  currency.  Originally 
it  was  to  have  been  only  50  feet  in  length,  but  the  design  was 
afterwards  enlargeil  to  100  feet.  Thus,  with  Harvard,  Stoughton,  and 
Massachusetts  Halls,  the  college  had  attaiiu^d  to  tlu*  dignity  of  a  <[na<l- 
rangle,  after  the  manner  of  the  English  universities. 

During  President  Wadsworth's  in<'iunben<'y  (1725-1737)  benefac- 
tions, from  home  and  abroad,  in  money,  books,  silver  plate,  a]>paratns, 
and  the  like,  were  being  constantly  received.  To  these  tin*  general 
712 i 
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eoixi't  addwl  XI, TOO.  It  has  Ihhmi  coinplaincMl  that  the  <*4>Ilog<'  re- 
ceived comparativoly  little  helj)  from  the  l(»|jfishiture.  Of  tlie  first  70 
years  this  a])])(Hir8  to  })e  true,  but  it  is  not  true  of  a  like  iieriocl  follow- 
ing. Anion^  otluT  acts  it  voted  in  1725  the  Kuni  of  £1,0(N)  to  build  a 
new  house  for  the  president,  an<l  also  inereiused  Ids  salary,  though  such 
was  the  depreciation  of  th(».  eurreuey  that  thesalaiy  paid  rarely  (9r|uale<t 
in  value  £150  English  inoiM\v.  Excepting  Harvard  and  Stoughton 
Halls  and  Holden  Chapel  tlu^  charge  of  the  college  buildings  wai4  also 
lM)rne  ])y  the  4'olonial  governnu'iit.  The  library,  however,  which  was 
n.'built  aft<»r  the  tire  of  I7(i4,  gr<*w  largely  out  of  donations  made  by 
ju-iyate  individuals.  The  total  grants  made  to  the  college  during  its 
iirst  century  by  the  legislature  of  the  Massa<'husetts  cohmy  amouutinl  to 
alnait  XS,(M)0,  but  a  large  portion  of  this  was  voted  to  pay  the  annual 
salary  of  tlu*  presideut  and  «)ther  current  expenses.  Erom  all  other 
sources,  mostly  from  private  individuals,  the  college,  received  during 
thc!  sauie  ])eriod  over  £1*2,000.  These  sums  in  reality  represent  values 
ten  or  even  lifty-fold  greater  thau  the  same  anuiiuits  would  to-day. 
The  liberality  of  th(»  g(»neral  court,  as  also  that  of  the  people,  to  Har- 
vard ( ■ollege  shouhl  be  gratefully  acknowledged.  The  influence  of  this 
liberality  has  been  felt  during  all  the  sul)se(iueut  periods  of  Xew  Eng- 
land history.  President  Walker  said,  in  1850,  that  almost  all  of  the 
funded  aud  prodiu'tive  i>roi)erty  of  the  college  wa^s  the  accumulation  of 
donations  by  i>rivat(»  individuals  since  the  present  <H*ntury  began.  The 
same  is  as  tru(»  to-day.  We  are  not,  h<jwever,  to  infer  that  the  people 
of  this  century  are  nec-essaiily  more  liberal,  but  rather  that  they  have 
larger  means. 

TlH»re  was  another  source*  of  iiu'ome  to  the  college  that  we  have 
omitted  to  name.  From  tlu^  Itcginniiig  the  students  were  requiced  to 
])ay  a  stated  amount  tor  tuition.  Mow  mu<h  it  was  at  flrst  we  do  not 
know.  We  know  sim]>ly  that  it  was  paid  in  various  c<nnm(Nlities,  gi'ain 
being  then  "a  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  debts.''  When  the  new 
CiMle  of  laws  was  franu»d  in  IT.'U  it  was  made  obligatory  upon  every 
student  l)efore  ])eing  a<lmittcd  to  the  college  to  pay  £5  t4)  the  steward 
to  defray  "^^  his  tuture  college  charg<v  and  to  give  a  bond  of  £40  that 
he  would  i>ay  (jollege  dues  quarterly  as  ihey  were  charged  in  the  ''quar- 
terly bills."' 

Harvard  College  had,  during  its  tirst  century,  some  devoted  friends, 
who  should  always  be  remembered  in  its  history,  as  they  stand  preemi- 
nent, not  alone  for  their  b(>nefactions,  Itnt  also,  and  i)erhaps  much  more, 

*A  tlc'hit  :iii«l  (-rrdit  acfoiint  was  kt>pt  hy  tlir  s1<'w:tnl  with  rarli  iiu'iiilter  of  the 
colh'j^ii.  Kinlt^r^nMliiJitos  wtTo  « liar «jtMl  for  '' rniinnons  anil  Hizin^H.**  tnitinn^  "gnl- 
l,»iv" — proltaMy  a  s<*at  in  tin*  rlniirh — study-rrnt,  ••iH-il-niakinj;."  an<l  "tint  and 
ran«lli'."  A  IV'W  ]>aynH'nts  woiv  niatli*  in  Milv«*r,  Init  tin'  grrater  jiurt  wen?  cointiKMlU 
tii'K  (-arri«Ml  cnit  a»  so  niiicli  niont'y,  hu<-1i  aH  "a  Nln-c])  weighing  07  ])0U11iIh  oquuls  £1 
Ik.,'*  **2  bushel  nf  wheat"  S  Khillin<;s.  rtr. 

Qinirti-r  ihitfH. — (1)  Lady  «lay.  March  2r>;  i'J)  MiilAnnimcr  day,  June  24;  Miohael- 
ui.'iH  flay,  iSoptt'uilM'T  19;  aud  Chribtmas  day.  Doocmbcr  25. — (Braude.) 
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for  their  onceaRiiig  interest  in  all  that  ]M»rtained  to  its  welfare.  Tliese  were 
men  like  Chief  Justice  Sewall,  Thoiiuis  and  William  Brattle,  Treasurer 
Danforth,  Joseph  Dudley,  Justice  Walley,  of  the  supreme  court,  the  liev. 
Ezekiel  Kogers,  and  Thomas  Ilollis.  Other  names  will  be  recalled,  like 
that  of  William  Stouglit-on,  lieutenant-governor  of  the  pit>vince  and 
chief  justice  in  the*' Salem  delusion"  trials,  who  gave  XI, (KM)  in  l(i98 
fertile  erex^tion  of  Stoughton  Hall;  John  Winthrop,  the  Saltonstalls, 
father  and  sou,  whose  views  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  were  in  ad- 
vance of  their  age;  Kobert  Keyne,  Edward  IIo])kius,  Israi»l  Stoughton, 
father  of  William  5  Henry  Webb,  William  J^rown,  John  Bulkley,  and, 
a<*nKSS  the  water,  R<jlM*rt  Thorner,  whose  <lonation  turne<l  Mr.  Hollis's 
thoughts  toward  Harvard  ('oHege;  the  K<^v.  The(jphilus  (Jale,  who  gave 
his  valuable  library;  Matthew  Hoi  worthy,  a  mer<^hant  of  Hackney,  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  England,  whose  be(|uest  was  the  hirgest  gift 
in  money  (£1,()<K)  sterling)  made  to  the  college  during  the  seventeenth 
century;  and  Dr.  John  Lightfoot,  the  eminent  English  divine  and 
oriental  scholar,  who,  at  his  death  in  Ely,  December  <>,  1 075,  be<iueathed 
to  Harvard  College  "his  whole  library,  containing  the  Targtims,  Tal- 
miuls,  Kabbins,  Polyglot,  and  other  valuable  tra(»ts  relative  to  (uiental 
literature."  Of  this  collection  only  incidental  mention  is  msule  in  the 
aci*ount  of  the  loss  of  the  college  library  by  tire  in  1704,  but  its  de.stnic- 
tiou  iiuist  have  been  considered  a  very  s(»rious  disaster  by  the  friends 
of  the  college.  Worthy  to  rank  with  these  gtMierous  donors  are  also 
the  names  of  many  educated  wonuMi  who  at  a  very  early  period  began 
their  Iwnefactions  to  the  college,  and  continued  them  until  after  the 
clos<*  of  the  colonial  era. 

Hut  among  all  the  generous  frieiuls  of  the  c^illege  there  was  none 
whosei  name  is  so  wortliy  to  lu*.  ])laced  upon  the  same  scroll  with  Har- 
vard iw  Thoums  Hollis.  As  a  citizen  of  another  land  and  a  believer  in 
an(»ther  tluMilogy  from  that  lield  by  the  founders  of  the  college,  his  un- 
selfisli  and  Christian  catholicity  (»f  si)irit  make  him  a  unifpie  figure 
among  all  the  benefa<^t(U's  of  his  age.  Pure  philanthropy  found  in 
him  one  of  its  fairest  exiM)nents — men  who  so  rarely  bless  our  world 
that  we  are  apt  to  h)ok  upon  them  as  ]»]ienonu'na.  From  1719  until  liis 
desith  in  1731  he  seems  to  have  regarded  the  college  somewhat  as  a 
father  might  a favcuite  child.  His  interest  in  it  was  **  general,  constant, 
and  unswerving."  He  was  s])ecially  <lesirons  that  a  good  library  should 
be  provided  for  it.  To  tliis  end  he  was  ever  searching  in  the  bookstalls  of 
Jj^indon  fi»r  choice  and  costly  lMM)ks  to  send  out  to  New  England.  He  it 
was  wiu)  fii'st  suggeste<l  the  nee<l  of  a  catalogu<»  of  the  books  in  the  library, 
a  suggestion  that  was  at  once  ap]U'ove(l  and  acted  upon  by  the  cor- 
|K)rati(m.  In  addition  to  the  divinity  ]u-ofessorsliip,  Mr.  Hollis,  in  1720, 
foundefl  the  professorship  of  mathematics  an^l  naturid  jihilosophy,  and 
gjive  for  it  what  wjus  thought  to  l)e  a  liberal  endoN\nnent  for  the  time. 
Besides,  with  remittances  mjwle  by  him  and  in  jwcordance  with  his 
directions  ten  scholarships  were  est^iblished  for  jHwr  scholaivs,  yielding 
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eaeli  £10  a  year  in  Massachusetts  currency,  or  a  Jittle  more 'than  £3, 
Englisli  sterling.  At  his  death  he  had  contributed  in  various  ways 
nearly  £(),iK)0,  Massachusetts  (jurrency,  besides  many  vahiable  books. 
For  years  thereafter  his  heirs,  in  the  same  generous  spirit,  continued 
by  an  "  e^cT-flowing  fountain  "  of  princely  giving  to  keep  fresh  in  the 
hearts  of  all  lovers  of  Harvard  (N)llege  tlie  nanui  of  Hollis.  The  gen- 
erosity of  Thomas  IloUis  was  also  of  great  servi^re  to  the  colleger  in  later 
times  l>y  jiutting  it  into  tlie  hearts  of  the  successful  merchants  of  Bos- 
ton and  other  cities  to  emulate  liis  example. 

But  a  Hollis,  a  Holworthy,  an^l  others  we  have  nanu^l  by  no  means 
exhaust  the  list  of  England's  benefactors  to  Harvard  ('ollege  during 
the  first  (century,  (iifts  flowed  from  England  in  a  constant  stream 
from  the  origin  of  the  institution  to  a  perio<l  subse(iuent  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary war.  These  acts  sluadd  be  gi'atefidly  remembered  in  New 
England,  as  they  were  evidently  void  of  all  personal  interest,  being 
prompted  simply  by  a  love  of  learning,  religion,  and  freedom. 


CHAPTER  111. 
THE  MIDDLE  PERIOD  OF  HARVARD  COLLEGE. 

THE   GROWTH   OF  INDEPENDENCE. 

From  tbe  close  of  Wadsworth's  presidency  ill  ll'M  until  the  bep^inning 
of  tbe  nineteenth  century  the  history  of  Harvard  ( -oUe^e  furnishes  coni- 
jianitively  little  material  for  special  record.  Durin^jC  the  lirst  part  of  this 
lK*riod  the  early  traditions  of  the  colle^jfe  were  mostly  followed,  and  the 
rtMitine  of  student  hfe  and  the  disturbances  which  had  ?hji.'"t^.ized  the 
cullcj^e  during  the  first  third  of  the  eighteenth  century  undeiweiK  at 
little  change.  l$ut  long  before  the  mother  country  had  declared  war 
upon  her  American  cohnues  the  fires  of  patriotism  had  been  kindletl 
among  the  young  men  of  Ihu-vard,  and  when  the  call  of  liberty  s<mnded 
out  thnuigh  the  homes  of  New  Knghind  and  the  first  blow  was  struck 
at  Lexington,  no  more  ardent  Anier»  u  patriots  could  be  found  than 
the  men  who  had  been  nurtured  y  *45*»  thi^  walls  of  the  college.  This 
vKuijation  of  the  principles  •'"^^  liberty  and  indei)endence  of  thought 
wsis  the  distinguishing  work  tliat  Harvard  did  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  no  hig^  ^riftisc*  can  be  bestowed  ui>on  her  than  this,  that 
when  her  (iountry  most  needed  soldiers  and  statesmen  they  were  found 
in  the  ranks  of  her  sons,  and  were  of  the  bravest  and  best  that  our  (!ountry 
has  seen.  Such  were  Samuel  an<l  «Iohn  Adams,  Joseph  Warren,  John 
Hancock,  Jonathan  Trumbull,  Timothy  Pickering,  and  many  others 
whose  names  are  among  the  most  familiar  and  renowned  in  the  early 
historj"  of  the  Kepublic. 

MOKK   LIBERAL   VIEWS   IN   THEOLOGY. 

The  religicms  controversy  which  divided  the  friends  of  Haivard  into 
hostile  camps  in  the  early  jiart  of  the  century  was  continuetl  at  intervals 
throughout  this  ])eriod  of  which  we  are  treating  and  far  into  the  suc<*eeil- 
ing  one.  This  feeling  manifested  itself  especially  when  any  new  chair 
was. to  be  filhMl.  Upon  sach  occasions  the  oi)i»ortunity  was  improved 
by  the  high  or  orthodox  (/alvinists  to  look  ch)sely  into  the  religious 
principles  of  the  candidate,  and  when  these  were  not  satisfactory  ac- 
cording to  their  stamlard  to  jmt  obstacles  in  the  way  of  hisconiirmatioiL 
It  seems,  however,  from  the  evidence  at  hand,  that  among  the  most  in- 
fiueiitial  classes  then^was  a  growingliberality  of  tlumght  upon  thei»h)g- 
ical  questions.    That  those  who  held  these  views  had  a  i)R'!pondemtiiig 
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influence  in  tLc  college  in  1737  is  sliown  by  the  election  of  the  Eev.  Ed- 
ward Holyoke  to  the  presidenej^,  whose  caiulidaey  was  strongly  opposes! 
by  the  high  (^ilvinists.  In  the  tbUowing  year,  upon  the  election  of  John 
Winthroi)  a,s  Hollis  professor  of  niatheinaties,  the  same  members  of  both 
boards  who  opposed  the  election  of  llolyoke  attempted  to  secnre  an 
inquiry  into  Winthro])\s  religions  beliefs,  that  they  might  tljus  est^iblish 
a  precedent  Avhich  should  be  foUowed  in  the  future  filling  of  college 
chairs.  But  in  this  (effort  they  Avere  unsuccessful,  and  it  Avoidd  seem 
therefore  that  fri»m  this  period  dates  tlu»  b(»ginning  of  the  in*ocess  of 
emanci])ation  from  the  earlier  and,  as  Ave  must  now  regard  it,  narroAA'er 
cree<l  which*  was  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  first  settlers  in  New  Eng- 
land.' 

With  the  growth  of  our  institutions  it  was  inevitable  that  this  change 
should  come,  but  to  the  a<lvanced  i)osition  taken  by  IlarA'ard  College 
nnu;h  credit  is  <lue  for  the  early  acceptance  of  these  liberal  though  ortho- 
dox viCAVS. 

At  this  period  the  supervision  of  the  board  of  overseers  did  not  end 
8im])ly  Avith  an  inquiry  into  the  religious  status  and  charac*.ter  of  the 
professors  and  tut^irs  at  the  time  (if  their  election.  They  judged  rather 
that  they  could  best  magnify  their  otiice  by  criticising  the  manner  in 
which  the  dej)artments  Avere  con<lucted.  It  would  st*(Mn,  for  instance, 
that  they  thought  themseUes  more  competent  judges  of  how  a  topic 
shimld  be  treated,  or  of  Avhat  length  a  (liscours(»  should  be,  than  the  board 
of  instruction,  since  in  1740  they  took  it  upon  themsehes  to  recommend 
to  the  profess<u'  of  divinity  that  in  the  deliAcry  of  *'  his  jmblic  lectures 
lie  bv  more  afnciHc  in  the  several  subjects  \w  treats  upon." 

The  A'isit  of  the  l^e^^  (Jeorge  Whitefield  to  New  England  in  1740,  and 
the  controversies  that  arose  in  regard  to  thi^  doctrim^s  he  taught,  made 
it  evident  to  all  that  Harvard  collegt^  had  <leparted  widely  from  the 
position  hehl  by  Jonathan  KdAvards  and  other  leaders  of  the  Oalvinists. 
The  leading  ex])onents  of  the  new  doctrines  were  tlu»  Kca'.  Charles 
Chaim<\v,  who  Avas  pastor  of  the  l^'irst  Congi*egational  ('hurch  in  J^os- 
ton,  and  the  Jiev.  <Ionathan  Mayhew,  Avho  Avas  gra<hmt4»d  fiom  HarA'jird 
College  in  1744.  The  governors  of  the  college  gave  no  public  counte- 
nance to  these  views  of  Chauncy  and  MayhcAv,  but  they  Avere  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  them,  and  the  lea<lers  of  the  Calvinists  i>erceiA'edwith 
alarm  that  p(»tent  influenc(\s  Aveie  at  work  which  aa ere  already  arousing 
the  spirit  of  free  impiiry  and  raclically  chiinging  the  theologic'al  aicaa's 
of  the  laymen  and  influential  classes  in  Ncav  England.  Dr.  Chauncy 
warndy  defended  the  college  from  the  charge  of  Edwards,  that  there  was 
want  of  due  care  in  giA-ing  t4)  tin*  students  religious  instructions,  and 


*In  1739  the  cnrpuratiou  cxaiiiiiied  :i  tutor,  and  not  until  bis  r<'li^iou8  lielicfH  woro 
foinifl  to  l»o  sutiHrartory  was  IiIh  cder^tion  a]»]»rovo<l  by  \\\v  oversoiTs.  It  is  snj^^estx'd 
by  Mr.  IVircf*,  Ww".  historian  of  Harvard  C'tdh'^fe^  tliat  at  this  tinio  tho.  tutors  wore 
r«4|uirod  to  ]»ftrforni  roligiona  Horvi<'os  in  the  chuprl  and  givo  rrli<;ioii8  instrnrtion  iu 
thoir  resiiective  rhissoH,  and  that  thiH  may  havo  been  the  ground  for  such  actiou  on 
tt^part  of  the  corpoiAtiou  and  oyeraoers. 
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tnaiotained  rather  that  it  wa.s  uiidrr  *'  ^ood  rt^j^iihition,-'  and  tliat  diiriiigf 
the  20  years  since  he  had  known  it^  liiHtory  it  had  never  hecMi  in  a  lM*t- 
ter  eouditiou  "  iu  point  of  religion,  jjocxl  order,  and  learnin*?  than  at  this 
rtay.^ 

To  those  who  were  diasatisfted  with  tlie  liberal  theology,  whi<;h  was 
more  and  more  finding;  a(*eei)tanet^  anions  the  friends  of  Harvard,  the 
eolle^e  at  New  Haven  afforded  a  w(»l(M)nie  refuj^e.  This  college  had 
bw*n  founded  by  those  who  at  the  brj^iiinin;;  of  the  (M'^htoenth  eentnry 
were  out  of  sympathy  with  tlie  pn^vailin^j:  rclij^ious  views  entertaimMl 
and  aceepted  at  Harvard  Oolle<;:(s  and  now  after  a  half-e(Mitury,  iu  the 
ye^ir  1752,  their  suecessors,  the  Calvinists  of  >rassachnsetts,  turn  to  it 
agiiiu  Avith  the  avowed  pur[)ose  of  '*  settlinj^  and  seeurin«j:  ortho(h)xy " 
there  '*  ujwn  the  best  foundation  that  human  wisdtmi,  dinM^tcMl  by  the 
HCeneral  rules  of  God's  word,  could  devist*."  As  a  result  of  tin's  action 
Yale  Colleije  sent  out  for  many  years  a  lar|;fer  immber  of  graduates  than 
Harvard.' 

About  this  period  (1747)  occurred  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  ('ole- 
man,  one  of  the  most  loyal  friends  and  able  counselors  that  the  (Mdlejjo 
ever  had.  It  was  largely  throuj^h  confidence  in  him  that  Mr.  Thomas 
Hollis  wiis  disposed  to  ^ive  so  liberally  io  the  college.  He  Avas  also 
instrumental  in  intluencin«if  Mrs.  Holdcn  to  make  so  generous  a  donation 
for  the  building;  of  the  chai)el.  To  him,  with  Leverett,  Pembcrton, 
Wads  worth,  and  one  or  two  others,  we  an?  to  assijijn  much  of  the  cn»dit 
for  the  prosperity  which  attended  the  collcfj^e  durin«;if  his  lifetime.  He 
was  unremitting  in  his  endeavors  to  phn^e  its  religions  ('harac^tcT  on  '*  the 
broad  foundation  of  the  Siwred  Scrij)tur(\s,'-  holding  that  tlie  right  to 
construe  them  wsis  '* inherent  in  ev«»ry  individual  independent  of  man^s 
authority.''  Chiefly  through  his  wise  counsels  the  college  was  carried 
triumphantly  thnmgh  the  great  rehgious  crisis  which  agitated  it  during 
tlie  first  half  of  the  eight4*enth  century.  The  i)rin(ji])les  which  he  main- 
tained with  such  earnestness  and  iibility  have  ever  since  been  su])])orted 
by  the  college,  being  adopted  as  th(^  standard  for  its  moral  government. 

A  contemjK)rary  of  Coh^man's,  and  a  survivor  for  many  years,  wa« 
the  Kev.  Edwanl  Wigglesworth,  the  fust  wlio  was  called  to  the  Divinity 
Professorship  in  Harvard  Ci^llege.  He  was  elected  to  this  position  iu 
1722,  and  continued  in  the  same  until  his  death  in  January,  17<)5.  From 
the  vaiituge  gi'ound  of  his  position  he  was  able  to  (»X(»rt,  and  did  exert, 
a  lK>weiful  influence  upon  the  thought  of  his  time.  The  imi)rint  of  his 
theology  was  so  marked  as  to  be  re<M)gnizi»d  in  the  teachings  of  the  col- 
lege and  her  sons  for  many  years  aft4»r  his  death. 

Upon  his  election  to  the  Divinity  ( -hair  he  hiwl  signed  no  test  nor 
given  any  Inmd  for  a<lhesion  to  any  sect  or  party.  (Jlear  in  argument, 
ciindid  and  impartial  in  his  judgment,  the  credit  is  given  to  him  of  being 


'  A  comparirton  of  tho  Mttciidanco  iit  Harvard  ainl  Valo  showw  that  from  17ir»  to  1755, 
ine]n8iv(%  IM  wen*  jjradiiatrd  from  Harvard,  and  17l>  from  Yah*;  and  sijL^aiii,  Ihait  from 
1753  to  17ti0|  iuclBttivc,  2(K>  were  graduated  from  the  I'oriuor,  suid  254  Ixum  the  latter. 
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4)ne  of  the  first  who  darod  imblicly  to  question  some  of  the  clierished 
doctrines  of  high  Calvinism.  He  bji^Ionj^cd  to  that  dass  of  divines  who 
lH;li(^vtMl  that  the  Protestant  <*hur('h(»s  had  not  yet  reaehwl  the  utmost 
point  of  r(»foriu;  and  he  wa^s  disi>ose<l  to  lalM)r  to  bring  them  into  }i 
nearer  approach  t^)  the  only  true  and  original  stan<hird,  the  Holy  8erip- 
tui-es  unineuinbered  by  the  schemes,  systems,  iiud  inventions  of  men.' 

A  life-long  associate  of  Wigghvsworth  was  ''  Tutor  Flynt,''  whose  death 
oc(;urred  in  lliiO.  He  luid  b(»en  instrnct<u'  in  the  college  for  upwards  of 
55  years,  and  was  one  of  tin*  best-known  characters  of  his  day.  In 
addition  to  his  college  duties  he  was  an  occasional  i)reacher,  and  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  s(4*mons. 

Mayhew  was  his  pupil,  but  the  asperity  which  was  often  displayed  in 
the  writings  of  the  latter  were  not  suit4»d  to  the  gentle  and  more  impar- 
tial spirit  #)f  th(»,  teacher. 

For  nearly 40  y<»ars  after  Prof.  Wigglesworth-s  api>ointment  as  Divinity 
Pi*ofessor  the  college  a]>pears  to  have  had  *mio  system  of  divinity  or 
ethics."  Twice  in  the  y(^ar  lliiS)  the  overseers  recommended  that  the 
corporation  spcMMlily  introduce  sonn*  system,  and  as  a  result  in  the 
foHowing  May  '*tlie  jiresident  read  si*veral  votes  of  the  ccu'porfitiou, 
whereby  it  ap] reared  that  suitabh*  care  Avas  taken  of  that  matter.-' 

The  controversies  which  divided  the  Congregational  churches  during 
the  middle  and  hiter  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  gave  increa»sed  hoi)e8 
ti)  the  adherents  of  the  ( -hurch  of  J'^ngland  that  the  influence  which  they 
had  earlier  sought  in  the  <M*cIesiastical  councils  of  the  New  England 
Colonies  might  at  l(>ngth  be  acquired.  They  were  therefon*  believed  to 
be  cherishing  the  di^sign  which  they  had  oj)enly  avowtnl  in  1725,  of  claim- 
ing seats  in  the  boanl  of  overseers  as  "t(»aching  ehlers." 

This  project  of  estiiblishing  the  Church  of  England  with  an  order  of 
bishops  in  Nortii  America  was  for  the  time  abandoned,  but  had  it  been 
successful  aiul  had  the  church  obtained  su<*h  a  control  in  the  aflairs  of 
the  c<)llege  as  it  desired,  we  can  readily  s(»e  that  this  might  have  changed 
not  alone  the  religious  history  of  the  college,  but  much  nuue  than  that, 
by  being  i<lentitie<l  with  the  ('hurch  of  Kngland,  the  sons  of  Harvard, 
might  have  Imh'u  h*d  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  lievolutionary  war  to 
attach  thems(»lves  to  the  cause  of  the  mother  country,  and  thus  by  the 
weight  of  their  influeiu*e  have  changed  the  ])oIitical  fortunes  not  alone 
of  Massjichusetts,  but  of  all  the  United  Colonies. 

In  1702  the  friends  of  Harvard  College  were  nnich  alarmed  by  the 
attempt  to  establish  a  rival  institution  of  learning  in  the  AV(^st(Tn  dis- 
trict of  Massachusetts.^  This  movement  of  the  Calvinistie  i>arty  in 
the  colony  was  opposed  by  tln^  legislature,  but  met  AAith  the  favorable  con- 
sideration of  the  governor  of  the  province*.  Hence  it  was  believed  (or 
at  lea.st  a  pretense  was  made)  by  some  that  a  coalition  had  been  formed 
by  the  frien<ls  of  the  measure  with  the  governor,  and  that  it  was  a  deep- 


'Apploton*H  Fimoral  Dirti'oiii-sf  upon  Mr.  AVi«jjrlos\v(»rlli. 

*J5oe  Peircti'«  HiHtory,  p.  'Jil  vt  hctj.    S«fe  also  Th<i  C<»lle>50 'nook. 
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hiid  plot  "for  semling  a  bishop  into  tlu»se  ])arts."  When  the  ^overuor 
was  reuionstrateil  with  for  haviii|jf  promised  a  charter  for  the  new  col- 
lege he  gave  the  renionstraiits  to  uiMlerstaiicI  that  the  subjiH't  should  be 
referred  to  the  ministry  in  (xreat  Britain.  U]>on  this  a  circular  letter 
was  prepart^l  by  the  friends  of  Harvard  Colh»ge,  in  whitjli  the  ground 
was  taken  that  the  governor  was  not  (Mni)owered  U)  grant  such  a  charter. 
This  act  is  to  be  noted  as  showing  the  growing  s])irit  of  indc])endenci*. 
wliieli  bad  begini  to  actuate  the  leading  men  of  Massacjhusetts.  The  lett^^r 
rt»fen*ed  to  was  s<»nt  to  such  influential  men  in  England  as  were  most 
friendly  to  Harvard  (^olh^gis  and  by  this  means  the  scheme  for  a  new  col- 
lege in  the  province  was  for  the  time  d(^feat<»d.  Its  promoters  assigned  as 
the  principal  reason  for  its  establishment  "  that  the  governors  of  Harvard 
College  neglect  to  proi)agate  orthodox  principles  of  religion  and  vital 
X)iety,  and  tliat  a  principal  end  proposed  in  founding  another  seminary 
is  to  reme<ly  this  supposed  defect  in  the  present  metliod  of  education." 
This  insinuation  'Maukled  in  the  minds  of  the  fiiends  of  Harvard,"  and 
doubtless  achled  to  the  alarm  felt  by  such  as  still  held  fast  to  the  creed 
of  the  early  Puritans. 

Although  the  leading  friends  of  the  college  were  evidently  in  sympathy 
with  the  liberal  tendencies  of  the  tinuss,  still  it  may  also  with  truth  be 
said  tliat  the  sectarian  position  which  it  had  liitherto  maintained  was 
virtually  unchanged  up  to  the  time  of  the  lie  volution.  As  an  indication 
that  soon  after  this  period  a  different  spirit  found  accei)tance  in  the  col- 
lege, we  find  that,  in  1798,  students  of  tlie  Episco]>aIian  faith  who  had 
formerly  been  c^impelled  to  att^end  religious  services  in  the  chapel  were 
given  i)ermission  to  attend  the  Episcopal  church  at  Cambridge.' 

Moreover,  at  a  date  preceding  this,  and  for  the  first  time  in  its  his- 
tory-, a  eandidat:e  tor  a  place  in  the  cor]>oration  was  i*hosen  who  was 
neitlier  a  <'lergyman,  ])rofessor,  nor  tutor.  These  were  evidences  t  hat  the 
college  was  becoming  emancipat<jd  from  its  early  ecclesiastical  and  sec- 
tarian traditions. 

COLLEGE  LIFE. 

The  laws  of  1734,  to  which  we  liave  already  referred,  appear  to  have 
sufliced  for  the  government  of  the  <*oIlege  for  a  nuiaber  of  years.  8till 
the  disorderly  tendencies  which  wen^  so  jirominent  during  tln^  latter  [)art 
of  the  first  century  continued  tn  characterize  to  a  certain  extent  th(^  life 
of  the  college  far  inh)  the  eighteenth  (»entury.  These  disturbanc<*s  re- 
sulted in  large  ])art  from  the  students  freciuentiug  ''ale  houses"  and 
indulging  too  freely  " in  >vine,  strong  beer,  and  distilled  s])irits.''  Especi- 
allv  wai*  this  true  at  conmiencement.  This  <lav  had  become  a  holiday 
throughout  the  province?,  and  in  l>oston  the  shops  weri»  usually  closed 
and  business  suspended.    The  public  coiumon  at  ('ambridge  was  (M)vercMl 


'In  182S  iho  privileg**  oxtondfMl  to  K)»iNct)|»nl  stii<l«*iits  >vii8  e.xtcndi'il  to  thosrtkf 
all  (lonomiiiatioiiHy  niid  S4^at.s  an^  iidw  fiiniiHlKMl  at  the  <^\poiis(^  oftlio  f'oUo<^«^  to  tliosu 
BtudeuU  who  may  wish  to  attend  4vrvi(*e»  in  any  cliurcli  in  tho  vicinity. 
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with  booths  erected  toae(!oiuino<hit4»  the  people  lTomB4)8ton  and  theneigh- 
lM)rinj;C  towns,  and  the  amusements  and  n»tr(\shment«  of  a  fair  were  fiir- 
nishiMl,  in  wliicli  gambling,  rioting,  and  dissi])atiou  of  nil  kinds  ])revailed. 
As  these  disorders  were  wholly  inex>mpatible  with  the  idea  of  a  literary 
e4»lebration,  regulations  were  nia^le  from  time  to  time  by  the  ji^ivernment 
of  the  e4>lle|jjc  to  limit  their  exi)ense  and  render  the  occasion  less  noisy 
and  riotous.  But  the  views  of  tlie  (corporation  an<l  overse(irs  respex^ting 
the  measures  to  be  employed  did  not  Inirmonize,  aiul  this  weak  dalliance 
aufi:ure<l  ill  for  the  reforminjc  of  these  abuses.*  . 

In  their  efforts  to  do  away  with  these  exhibitions  of  insubordination 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  appeal  to  th(»  lii^her  moral  sensibilities  of 
the  students  ])eeause  of  the  dama^hi^  effect  such  c<mrses  would  have 
upon  their  character,  but  the  reason  for  such  demands  Avas  i^laced  \\\Hm 
the  insufficient  j^nnmds  thnt  the  necessari(»s  of  lift»  were  so  de^ir;  or  pos- 
sibly that  there  was  a  distressing  drought  which  they  apprehende4l  to 
Ix?!  such  ''a  judi^ment  of  (iod  as  calls  for  fastin<r  an<l  mourning;"  or 
apiin,  "in  consideration  of  the  dark  state  of  Providence  with  respect  to 
the  war  we  are  engaged  in." 

In  1757,  at  the  time  of  the  war  with  France,  and  when  there  was  a 
most  alarming  drought  in  New  Enghnid,  both  the  ol»servance  of  vmn- 
mencement  and  the  festival  attending  it  W4're  omitted,  and  the  candidates 
rec4?ived  their  degrees  tlmugh  absent.  So  again  in  1 7G<),  by  a  vote  of 
both  boards,  all  unnecessary  expenses  were  toibi(hlen,  as  also  dancing, 
either  in  the  hall  or  in  any  of  the  college  l)uil(lings,  during  any  ]>art  of 
ex>mmencement  week.  Tin*  ])resid«»nt  was  s])('cially  charged  to  exercise 
a  rigid  censorship  over  tluj  parts  assign(»d  for  <*ominein*ement  and  to  ex- 
punge therefrom  all  that  was  obJcM^tiouable,  and  particularly  ''to  put  an 
end  to  the  practice  of  addressing  the  fenuile  s(»x." 

But  the  action  of  both  boards  during  this  period  was  weak,  vacillating, 
and  crmtradictory.  As  evidence  of  this  it  is  state<l  that  soon  after  the 
dat4*/  we  have  named,  ])ermission  was  giv(»n  the  stud(>nts,  not  only  to 
furnish  punish  to  tluMr  guests  at  comnnMicement,  but  also  at  any  other 
time  provid<*d  it  was  done  ''in  a  sober  mann<»r.''  The  plausible  reason 
given  was  that  this  drink,  jis  then  usually  c(mco<*t(»d,  was  "no  intoxica- 

»Soniftiiii«?rt  tho  i*vilH  to  be  rtMiuMliod  l»y  i\w  ^ovt?rniuj;  lioanU  of  the  ooUcge  were 
"the  hroiirli  of  tlio  Ssibhutli,  more  rsjiorirtUy  in  time  of  puhlir  worship."  The  reiiieily 
for  tho  latter  was  to  have  "tutorrt  Hittiii;;  in  thr  nitMjtiiijjhouMe  ho  as  more  coiivoii- 
ieiitly  to  ovorsoe  the  scholan*."  A^nin  it  was  coinplaincfl  that  "the  eostly  liabiti»  of 
inauy  of  ilm H<liolarM,  their  weariiij^  ^cohl  or  Hilvt'i* hice  or  hrocadeH,  wilk  nij^ht gowns," 
pte.,  hail  a  ti*iuleney  to  diK<'oiira;ir«i  parents  from  givinji:  tlu-ir  ehihlren  a  college  cduea- 
tion,  and  moreoviT  that  it  was  "iueousistiMit  with  the  gravity  and  decency  proper  to 
he  observed  in  this  society.*' 

This  complaint  is  followed  a  little  lat^r  by  a  report  of  "riotous  disorders  frequently 
eounnittcd  on  the  quarter  days  and  evtMiings/*  and  that  on  one  such  occasion,  viz,  in 
17(H,  it  w;us  <'arried  so  far  that  "the  windows  oi'  tlic  tutors  and  divers  other  windows 
were  broken,"  so  that  thereupon  the  observan<*e  of  quarter  days  wa*«  abolished. 

Among  other  evil  tendiMicies  to  be  <'ombated  mention  is  made  in  17^  <»f  theatrical 
exhibitions^  although  there  were  as  yet  no  established  theaters  in  Boston. 
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ting  liquor,"  though  no  limitations  were  made  as  to  the  ingi*e4lieuts  or 
])ro|>ertieH  of  the  mixture. 

During  the  pre^irteney  of  Ilolyoke  the  commons  eontinued  to  be  a 
oc»nstant  source  of  embarrassment  to  the  authorities  oi'  tlie  e4)llege. 
Oeeaijiionally  tlie  seeds  of  discnuitiMit  sprang  up  int^)  bri(»4*  rel)ellions, 
and  in  1700  one  of  these  assumed  such  ])roi>ortions  that  it  disturbe<l  the 
affairs  of  the  college  for  more  than  a  mouth.  Tlie  groun<l  of  (•om])laint 
was  usually  the  quality  of  the  food  and  tlu^  inadeciuacy  of  the  su]>]»]y, 
but  the  overseers  insisted  that  it  would  be  for  the  best.  inU*rest45  of  the 
coll€»ge  as  well  as  ''prevent  extravagant  exi)ensc,  if  the  scholars  were 
restraine<l  from  dieting  in  private  families.''  Th(\y  ap]n'oved  thec<iurse 
of  the  i>re^ident,  professors,  and  tut<u\s,  and  condemned  in  strong  lan- 
guage the  ''unlawful  combination  of  a  great  number  of  th(^  students  to 
force  an  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  (!ollege  in  suc^h  a  manner  as  they 
think  proper.''  To  add  emphasis  to  these  and  other  resohititms,  "his 
excellency  the  governor"  was  re^piest^d  to  retwl  them  to  the  schohirs 
in  the  chapel,  the  overseers  IxMug  ]»resent,  and  to  "enforce  th<Mu  in  such 
manner  as  he  shall  think  ])roper."  In  all  these  transactions  it  is  ap- 
parently fair  to  infer  that  the  overseers  were  jictuate^l  in  i)art  by  sellish 
motives  since  the  profits  from  the  commons  found  their  way  into  the 
treasury  of  the  (»oneg(».  Still  it  is  noteworthy  as  an  indicati(m  of  the  spirit 
of  the  students  that,  though  all  were  under  the  necessity  of  ])aying  for  the 
comm<uis'  board,  such  of  their  number  as  could  afford  the  extra  exi)ense 
took  their  meals  in  ])rivate  families.  The  business  of  purveying  for  the 
commons  fell  largely  to  the  corporation,  and,  Jis  Mr.  S.  A.  Eliot  happily 
says,  it  is  amusing  to  se«  term  after  term  and  year  after  year  the  tbrmal 
vot4*>*,  pass4»d  by  this  venerable  body  of  seven  ruling  and  teaching 
elders,  regulating  the  price  at  which  a  cue  of  cider  or  a  sizing  of  breiwl  or 
l>eef  might  be  sold  t4)  the  students  by  the  butler. 

At  an  outbreak  in  the  college  in  17f>8  the  overseers  go  so  far  as  to 
take  i)art.  in  the  expulsion  of  students,  and  fully  approve  the  course*  of 
the  "imnu»diat4>  government  in  their  endeavors  to  restore  and  maintain 
a  due  subordination  in  the  society."  The  occasion  of  this  last-named 
disturbance,  which  woidd  appeal*  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  violent 
relwllions  in  the  history  of  the  c^^llege,  was  the  a4lo]>tion  of  the  simple 
regidation  that  absences  from  college  exercises  must  be  excused  in 
advance. 

As  x)reviously  stat^,  when  the  laws  of  the  college  were  reviscid  in 
17»"M,  the  right  of  punishing  the  undergriwluates  by  "boxing"  was 
deennnl  S4i  essential  to  good  discijdine  that  the  exercise  of  it  by  the 
]>resident,  professors,  and  tutors  was  ex])ressly  reserved.  Twenty-one 
years  later  the  overs4>ers  hehl  that  this  privileg(»  should  be  taken  away, 
as  no  longer  nect^sary,  but  in  this  view  tin*  corjioration  did  not  coiu'ur. 
Theivfore  the  overseers  appointcMl  a  hu'ge  committee  to  <?onsider  the 
subjwt  and  re]M)rt  what  punishment,  if  any,  might  be  substitut4Hl  for 
it    But  from  this  time  on  the  practice  of  boxing  was  discontinueil,  and 
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jip])aieutly  without  further  ai'tioii  the  hiw  IxM^ame  void.     In  the  revised 
hvws  of  171)7,  liereut'ter  to  be  meiitioue<l,  it  was  expunj^ed  altogether. 

I  n  1 700  both  boards  of  {jcov(»rnuient  favored  the  abolitiou  of  the  custom 
that  HMjuired  tlie  freshmen  to  go  on  errands  for  the  ohler  trlassrs. 
However,  upon  trial,  the  experiment  gave  so  great  dissatisfaetion  that 
tlie  overseers  voted  not  to  sanction  any  change.  When  at  a  later  penml 
the  attempt  to  abolish  tli is  custom  was  ren(»wed,  the  corporation,  atter 
much  deliberation,  decided  that  they  could  not  ''project  any  ]>lan  in  the 
room  of  this  long  and  ancient  custom"  whicli  would  not  be  attended 
with  ecpial  or  greater  inconvc^nienccs. 

This  custom,  therefore,  which  s<hmus  abhorrent  to  the  college  life  of 
our  day,  prevailed  yet  for  many  years. 

At  about  the  same  period  of  its  history  great  annoyance  was  occa- 
sioned to  the  officers  of  the  college  by  ''some  of  the  scholars  going  home 
at  one  time  and  some  at  another  in  the  spring  and  fall  to  procure  cloth- 
ing, as  they  heretofore  have  been  permitted  to  (h)."  To  avoid  this  inter- 
ruption and  injury  to  the  college  work  it  was  suggested  by  the  cor])ora- 
tion  in  17<>(i  that  there  should  be  short  vacations  in  the  spring  and  fall. 
This  suggestion,  however,  di<l  not  th(m  receive  tlie  approbation  f>f  the 
overs(»ers.  In  this  sauu*.  year  (17(MM>7)  Quincry  refers  to  a  "  winter  vaca- 
tion;" but  the  aetion  of  the  corporation  would  se(»m  to  indicate  that 
inevious  to  this  time  there  had  been  no  vjwalion  in  the  spring  or  fall. 

As  early  as  October,  1747,  action  ha<l  been  taken  towards  a  general 
revision  of  the  college  laws,  but  for  many  years,  as  Ave  have  seen,  only 
temporary  changes  were  effected ;  but  at  length,  in  170(Mi7,  so  pressing 
had  become!  the  denumd  for  a  revision — reinforced  by  the  strong  objet*- 
tion  of  ])arents  to  pecuniary  mulcts,  since  the  ])enalty  fell  u])on  tliem 
rather  than  upon  their  sons — an  eminent  cominittee,  consisting  of  suirli 
men  as  Lieutenant-Governor  Hutchinson,  Dr.  Chauncy,  Dr.  Mayhew, 
and  ScHrretary  Oliver,  was  apjwinted  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  some 
other  methotl  of  punishing  offenders.  This  conunittee  advised  against 
abolishing  tines  altogether,  but  re4*ommende<l  that  th(\y  should  be  less 
in  amount  and  less  fre(iuently  resorted  to,  and  that  other  methods  of 
restraint  shouhl  be  gradually  introduced.  The  system  thus  adopted,  and 
im])rov(»d  in  the  course  of  years,  became  the  basis  of  that  Ibrin  of  g«)V- 
ernment  >\'hich  has  ])revailed  not  only  in  IIarvar<l,  but  in  American  col- 
leges generally  since  the  abrogation  of  fines.  A<-cording  to  this,  disei- 
jdine  is  maintained  by  private  and  public  admonition,  by  cxhortati<m  to 
duty,  by  notitication  to  imrents,  by  exacting  at  a  subsei|uent  time  the 
performance  of  duties  that  have  been  omitted.  Contine4iu»nt  with  strict 
attendance  to  college  duties  was  also  a  form  of  i)enalty  rcM-omnuMided 
and  sometimes  ])ra(;ticed. 

The  ])eri«Ml  of  which  we  are  writing  was  charact<'rized  by  many  other  im- 
l)rovements,  largely  due  to  the  iuHueiu'c  of  the  able  men  who  then  gui<led 
the  action  of  the  board  of  overseers.     Only  a  few  years  later  a  custom 
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whh'h  hiul  existe<l  tVcnn  the  establishnuMit  of  the  (college  was  laid  aside. 
This  was  the  arran^iii^  of  tlie  students  in  eaeh  dass  aceonling  to  the 
siipiM^stMl  rank  of  the  faniihes  to  whicli  they  ht^lon^ed.  As  the  ])raetice 
had  IxMMi  the  eause  of  nnieh  bitt^irness  of  fiH^linjr  on  the  part  of  many  of 
tlie  stiidiMits,  the  overseers  in  177.*^  (hMTeed  tliat  it  be  discontinued,  and 
that  thei*eafter  the  names  of  the  members  of  eaeh  chiss  shouhl  be  printed 
in  a1[»habetieal  order.  This  arrangement  of  the  names  has  since  pre- 
vaihil.' 

For  seven  years  preee<lin^  tlie  Kevolutionary  war,  as  also  during  its 
eontinuanee,  attempts  were  made  with  varying  su<'eess  to  improve  the 
discipline  in  the  collejre  and  raise  the  standard  of  (Mliu*ation. 

During  the  war  there  Avas  often  extreme  dittieulty  in  iindin^  a  suitable 
stewanl  and  in  providing::  satisfsu^tory  hoard  for  tin*  students  in  the  (com- 
mons. In  1779  the  tut4)r  in  mathematics,  Mr.  ('aleb  Gannett,  wius  in- 
duced to  a<!<.*ept  this  offit^e,  and  he  continued  to  hold  it  for  nearly  39 
vears. 

In  1780,  in  order  to  lessen  expense,  the  authorities  of  the  college  de- 
termined to  prescribe  a  uniform  system  of  dress.  What  the  <*oh)r  and 
form  should  be  were  minutely  set  forth,  and  it  was  ordered  that  the  sev- 
eral classes  should  be  distin^iished  by  fro^s  on  the  cufts  and  by  the  but- 
ton-holes. Only  cloth  of  home  manufjR'ture  could  be  used.  Kvents  how- 
ever s<M)n  showed  that  the  students  of  that  <lav  <lid  not  take  kindly  to 
the  wearing  of  uniforms.  In  view  of  that  fact  the  immediate  government 
saw  that  the  regulation  must  needs  be  enforced  under  the  severest  pen- 
alties. Finally,  in  1797,  this  distinction  in  dress  became  so  obnoxicma  to 
all  th(»  classes  that  the  hiw  governing  dress  was  so  far  abrogated  that 
only  a  blue-gray  or  dark-blue  coat  was  reipiired,  with  permission  also 
to  wear  a  black  gown.  The  wearing  of  gold  or  silver  lace,  cord,  or  edging 
was  prohibited. 

The  early  custom  of  going  uncovered  in  the  college  yard  became, 
under  the  republi(ian  ideas  which  the  youth  had  inculcated,  very  diffi- 


*  Jiid^c  Wiii^ato,  whpii  at  the  age  of  about  91,  gives  the  following  accitunt  of  this 
piiHtoin  as  it  existed  in  bis  college  days;  that  is,  at  a  j)eriod  soino  15  years  previous 
t*»  its  abolition.  The  freshman  elass,  he  says,  was  usually  plaee<l  within  B  or  1)  months 
after  adniission.  "The  offieial  notice  of  this  was  given  by  having  their  names  written 
in  a  large  German  text  in  a  handsome  style  and  placed  in  acons])ieuous  jmrt  of  the  eol- 
h*g«*  buttery,  where  the  names  of  the  four  classes  of  undergrnduates  were  ke]»t  hus- 
p«-nded  until  they  left  the  eidlege.  ♦  »  *  The  schcdars  were  often  enraged  b<\vtmd 
bniinds  for  their  disap))ointment  in  their  place;"  but  they  soon  took  tlieir  "stati<ui 
a<-(-or<1ing  to  the  n«'w  arrangement  at  n'citation,  and  at  <>ommons,  and  in  tlie  clia])el, 
and  on  aU  other  occasions;  and  this  arrangement  was  nevi'r  afti'rward  altered  <'ith<»r 
in  college  or  in  the  catalogue,"  however  much  the  rank  of  the  jiarcnrs  might  mean- 
while have  varieil.  Although  the  htmor  of  a  i)lace  in  chws  was  chieHy  ideal,  yet 
th<«re  were  some  substantial  a<lvantagi'S.  The  higher  part  of  the  class  had  generally 
the  mi»st  influential  friends,  and  they  connnoiily  had  the  best  chambers  in  cidlege 
ahsigned  to  them.  Tliey  also  had  a  right  U^  help  themselves  first  at  table  in  ciunmons, 
and  I  believe  generally,  whenever  there  was  occasional  precetlence  allowed,  it  wan 
very  freely  yielded  t-o  the  highest  of  the  class  by  thooe  who  were  below.'' 
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cult  of  onforceDioiit.^  Its  roi>eal,  wbich  followed  l)efore  the  close  of  the 
eighteeuth  c^Mitiiry,  may  be  said  to  luark  the  trausition  to  that  ue\s 
standard  of  action  which  (!anie  with  the  estsiblisliment  of  the  Bci)iU)iic 
and  found  acceptance  within  college  walls,  Jis  well  as  iu  the  homes  of  the 
people  and  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  nation. 

COLLEGE  BUILDINGS   AND  FINANCES. 
IIOLDEN   CHAPKL. 

The  noble  benefactions  to  the  college  iu  the  first  centiuy  of  its  history 
were  as  the  seed  sown  in  good  ground,  which  was  destine<l  in  the  com- 
ing years  to  bear  an  abundant  harvest.  These  eai'ly  Mends,  as  we  shall 
see,  were  but  the  pioneers  in  a  long  list  of  generous  and  great-souled 
donors.  Among  these  was  the  widow  of  Samuel  Ilolden,  late  a  mer- 
chant of  London  and  governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  who  in  Decem- 
ber, 1741,  gave  £400  sterling  *'to  build  a  chapel  for  the  use  of  Harvard 
College."  Samuel  Holden  was  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Dissenters 
in  Great  Britain,  and  thus  it  hapi)ened  that  he  bexjame  interested,  prin- 
cipally through  the  representations  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Coleman,  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Puritans  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony.  All  the  benefactions 
of  this  family  in  the  province  amounted  to  more  than  £10,000  cnrrency. 

HOLUS   HALL. 

The  wars  of  the  mother  country  with  France  in  1745  and  1756 
awakened  intense  interest  among  her  h)yal  scms  in  New  England,  and 
an  enormous  debt  was  created  by  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  her  frontier  and  carrying  the  war  into  Canada 
and  Acadia.  As  a  conseciuence  great  financial  embarrassment  follow^ed, 
and  this,  aided  by  se(*tarian  jealousies,  greatly  lessened  the  number  of 
students  in  Harvard  College.  When,  however,  peace  was  restored  an 
uncommon  tide  of  prosperity  set  in,  and  s(xm  the  halls  of  Harvard  were 
overflowing  with  students,  and  more  than  ninety  were  obliged  to  board 
in  private  families.  ITnder  the.se  circumstan(*es  a  new  building  was 
deemed  indisi)ensable.  Accordingly,  in  17()1,  the  legislature  was  peti- 
tione<l  to  assist  in  its  erection.  This  petiticm  was  favorably  received, 
and  on  June  12, 1702,  th(»  legislature  appropriated  "  £2,000,  to  be  applied 
towards  building  a  new  college  at  Cambridge*  of  the  duneusions  of 
Massachusetts  Hall.-'  By  another  resolve  on  the  same  day  £500  ster- 
ling was  voted  for  the  purciiase  of  nails,  glass,  and  other  materials  in 
England  "for  the  building  of  the  new  college  in  Cambridge."  A  com- 
mittee of  five  ejM'li,  from  the  council  and  house,  was  api)ointed  t©  meet 
the  corjjoration  of  the  college  and  decide  upon  a  site  for  the  building 


'  Jmlge  Wiiigate  coinplaiiis  of  the  lark  of  Hubordiuatiou  in  coUege  in  his  old  age, 
ami  rontrastH  the;  manner  of  hh  tlay,  when  the  stndentH  went  uncovered  iu  the  collego 
yard,  greatly  to  the  diHadvantage  of  later  linieH.  As  to  whether  there  wa»  le^H  of  the 
geuiuH  of  repnhlii'aniHm  in  eoUege  before  the  American  Revolution,  ho  took  the  view 
that  in  his  day  ''the  governuieut  of  the  collego  was  a  complete  aristocracy.'' 
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and  iiiTaiige  for  its  enaction.  Tliis  committee,  which  was  c^)niiM)8wl  of 
souM»  of  th<*  bcHt  meu  in  the  colony,  acted  with  8iich  in'oniptitude  tliat 
in  l>e<*cmber,  1763,  an  ami)1e  building  "  well  coniplet<»d  and  tinishcd  in 
the  best  manner,"  was  presented  to  the  general  court  for  their  approval 
witli  a  stutoment  of  the  exi)en8e8  incurred.  These  araount^^l  in  all  to 
more  than  £4,800  lawful  money.  The  legislature  approved  the  "assidu- 
iuis  and  faithful  services"  of  the  committee  and  voted  without  cavil  to 
defray  the  amount  of  exi>enditures  in  excess  of  the  estimate  and  of  the 
former  apinopriation.  On  January  13,  17()4,  both  branches  of  the 
legislature  met  in  the  college  chapel,  and  (rovernor  Bernard,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  president,  gave  the  ])uilding  the  name  of  llollis  Hall.  The 
legislature  voted  that  the  rooms  and  (;ellars  should  be  h*t  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  rental  of  £100,  £10  of  which  was  to  be  reserviKl  to  keep  it  in 
re[)air,  and  the  remainder  a])i)lied  *'to  the  support  of  tutors  and  the 
puivhase  of  b<M)ks  for  the  library." 

HARVARD   HALL. 

On  January  24,  1764,  a  great  calamity  fell  upon  Harvard  College. 
Harvard  Hall,  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  ju*.ademic  buildings  (the 
oihtMs  were  Massachusetts,  Stoughton,  and  Hollis  Halls,  and  Holden 
Chai>el),  and  containing  the  best  library  and  ph]losoi)hical  apparatus  in 
Anieri<a — the  collections  and  donations  of  more  than  a  centurv — was 
t4>tallv  destroved  bv  lire. 

Nothing  daunt<Ml,  the  men  who  had  x)lanned  and  carriwl  to  (M)mpletion 
Hollis  Hall  now  uniteil  in  reconmiending  the  immediate  rebuilding  of 
Harvard  Hall.  They  fcmnd  no  difliculty  in  enlisting  at  once  the  8>Tnpathy 
and  cociiMjration  of  the  governor  of  the  i)rovince  and  the  legislature 
a.^s<H*iate«l  with  him,  and  especiall}'^  for  this  reason,  that  on  actxuuit  of  an 
epi<lemic  of  smallpox  in  Boston,  the  legislature  was  occui>ying  the  hall 
at  the  tinu*  of  thvi  fire.  This  body  made  at  once  a  grant  of  £2,0(M)  and 
voteil  further  that  the  hall  should  be  rebuilt  at  the  <»xpense  of  the 
provinee.  This  wiw  done,  and  a  building  costing  )?23,(K)0  wa,s  completed 
in  June,  17(M>,  having  iKMin  locati»d  on  the  identical  si>ot  where  the  former 
Harvanl  Hall  stood.  Only  the  western  half  of  the  ui»i)er  story  was  set 
asich*  for  the  library,  whi<!h  was  i)laced  in  ten  alcoves,  five  on  eacfh  si<le. 
The  remainder  was  ai)propriatiMl  to  the  use  of  the  philosophical  room 
and  museum  and  for  the  commons  hall  and  chapel. 

Among  the  generous  givers  to  the  library  fun<l  was  Joiin  Hancock, 
who,  in  onler  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  his  uncle,  Thomas  Hanc4)ck 
(whose  entire  and  large  estate  he  inlu»Tite<l),  donate<l  .£.>00  sterling,  to 
which  sum  he  afterwards  added  £54  14k.  With  this  donation  of  Han- 
cock's, 1,008  volumes  were  purchased,  and  placed  in  an  alcove  sj)ecially 
reserve<l  for  them. 

In  1778,  the  books  which  had  been  confiscated  from  Tory  refugees, 
numbering  in  all  about  400  volumes,  were  ])resented  by  the  legislature 
to  the  Harvard  library.    Among  other  donors  were  Governor  Bernard^ 
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who  ^av«'  iiioiv  than  'MH)  vohmios  of  books  and  10  j>:uineas  iu  money; 
and  tho  Hon.  Thomas  Hubbard  and  William  (jreonleaf,  who  douatnl 
money,  books,  and  i)hih)soplii<*al  ajiparahis.  Altogether  over  £S,'iO 
sterling  was  given  in  money  besides  the  amount  received  from  John 
Hancock. 

lint  in  a  calamity  of  this  kind  the  first  instinct  of  the  <*olonists  was 
to  turn  to  (ireat  Britain  for  assistance.  England  wa^s  still  to  them  the 
old  home,  and  their  expci'tations  of  sympathy  an<l  iielp  were  never  dis- 
appointed. Persons  of  <lift*enMit  <lenominations,  churchmen  as  well  as 
dissenters,  vied  in  generosity  to  the  colh^ge.  Thus  it  happened,  as 
often,  that  what  api)eared  at  the  moment  to  be  an  irreme<liable  calamity 
was  really  »lanus-faced,  and  only  time  was  needed  to  show  that  it  was 
a  blessing  in  disguise.  Among  tin*,  most  ardent  of  these  friends  was 
•lasper  Mauduit,  <»s(i.,  secretary  of  ''the  society  for  propagating  the 
gospel  in  New  Knghnid  and  i)arts  adjacent."  This  society,  which  was 
organized  by  the  Dissenters,  jjrincipally  for  the  conversion  of  the  In- 
dians to  Christianity,  gav(»  the  sum  of  £300  sterling  for  the  purchasing 
of  r4»ligi<nis  books.  With  this  sum  the  se<Tetary  purchased  1,101  vol- 
luiies,  enough  tt»  completely  till  an  alcove,  and  he  added  to  this  a  generous 
donation  of  bo<iks  an<l  money,  the  personal  gift  of  himself  and  brother. 

Another  tnie  friend  of  Harvard  Colh^ge  was  Thomas  HoUis^  es^i.,  of 
Lincoln's  Inn.  lb*  was  the  nejdiew  an<l  heir  of  the  tirst  benefactor  of 
that  hame,  and  a  man  of  kindred  spirit  who  devoted  his  life  and  fortune 
U)  acts  of  benetirenc(».  H(*  took  unwearied  i)ains  to  collect  and  present 
to  the  college*  the  best  books  in  various  languages,  ancient  and  modern, 
and  in  all  the  departments  of  science  an<l  literature.  During  his  life- 
time his  gifts  to  the  <*ollege  are  thought  to  have  <»xceeded  <£1,4(N)  sterling. 
At  his  d(*ath  he  lett  a  iM^pu'st  of  £r)00  as  a  fund,  and  directed  that  the 
income  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books. 

During  Holyoke's  [)n*si<len<'y  two  n«*w  modes  of  aiding  tin*  (M)llegc 
were  introduced  by  the  general  court.  One  of  these  (the  tirst  of  iti< 
kin<l)  was  an  act  passe<l  in  flune,  1772,^  *'for  raising  by  lottery  the  sum 
of  £.^iiO0  for  buihling  another  hall  for  the  students  of  Harvard  College 
to  <lwell  in."  Tlu»  excuse  for  this  action  was  that  the  general  court  had 
Just  b4»en  to  great  expense  in  building  Ilollis  Hall  and  in  rebuilding 
Harvanl  Hall,  and  that  no  further  provision  out  of  the  i)ublit*.  treasury 
could  be  (»xp(*cted ;  therefore,  ''that  no  other  resort  is  left  but  to  lu'ivate 
benetinrtions,  which  it  is  eoni^eivetl  will  be  best  excited  by  meuus  of  a 

lott(*rv." " 

The  other  mode  of  ad<ling  to  the  funds  of  the  college  was  by  giving 
it  an  interest  in  grants  of  land  in  the  proviiu'c  of  Maine.  The  first 
donation  of  this  kind  was  made  in  17tJl*,  and  this  was  foUowed  by  others 

'  III  Prin'oAs  History  of  Harvanl  riiivrrsity,  au<l  in  **  Harvanl  Colle;^o  and  it«  Bene- 
factors." tlio  tinu?  of  tliis  act  is  placed  in  ITIm. 

-On  acconnt  of  tlic  disturbed  slate  of  puldit*  affairs  tli«;  l«dtcry  tickets  met  with 
uuly  a  limited  »alc,  and  tlio4u  romaiuin^  were  rctnruod  to  the  colloj^e. 
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fipom  time  to  time  until  1700.  These  jnrraiits  were  of  oiu»  vsixty-foiirth 
piwt  of  tweuty-ftve  townships,  and  of  one  eighty-third  part  of  Che  town- 
Khii>  adjoinini;:. 

During  President  Tioeke's  brief  administration  (1770-1773)  many 
valuable  contributions  were  made  to  the  funds  of  the  eoUe^e,  both  by 
the  lejxislature  and  by  individuals.  Of  thes<^  a  jro<Mlly  number  were 
from  K^linburiifh  and  London,  a  fact  not  a  little  noteworthy  if  we  reflect 
ni)on  the  a**pect  of  imblic  affairs  at  that  time.* 

Since  the  founding  of  the  Mathematical  Professorship*  by  Mr.  Hollis, 

'  Coiiflult  Quiiu'y*«  History,  vol.  i,  p.  i;W,  et  fHH[. ;  also  vol.  ii,  chii)).  30,  for  a  list  of 
the  ht»iM»fartor8  of  Harvard  CoHojjfti  in  tlio  yoars  ])rccc'«liiij^  tlio  Revolutionary  war. 

'*It  iH  tittin;^  that  Home  mention  rIiouM  bo  made  of  I'rofesHor  Winthrop,  who  so 
liiDglield  thirt  profeH«orHhii»,  and  who,  hy  his  eminent  Hervie4*M,  both  refl(^etod  eredit 
ai>on  the  <*olle{i;e  and  Hhowcd  the  execedin<i:  ^eat  benetitrt  ariHin^  from  Mr.  HolliH^s 
foundation : 

Among  the  earlieBt  in  our  country  to  ^ain  dirttinetion  for  neientifie  attainmentH 
vrnA  Prof.  John  Winthrop,  a  deHcemlent  of  the  first  p)vernor  of  the  jirovinee  of  Man- 
Haehu.sottet  Bay,  and  ime  of  the  al>h>Ht  men  who  have  (^vcr  been  honored  with  a  chair 
in  Harvard  Colle're.  Graduating  from  Harvard  in  1732,  h<»  re<'eive<l,  fi  years  later, 
the  a]i]  mint  men  t  of  HtdliH  Professor  of  Matliematies  and  Natural  PhiIoHO]diy.  For 
40  vearH  he  held  this  ehair,  and  the  zeal  and  talent  with  whieh  he  ap]>lied  himself  to 
the  advaneement  of  those  s<'ienees,  and  his  sup<^riority  as  a  skillful  and  attractive 
lectun»r,  did  more  for  the  re])utation  of  American  scholarshi])  amon^  the  savants  of 
Europe  than  the  serviiMi  of  any  other  American  scholar  during  the  first  150  years  of 
our  hi»t<)ry,  save  that  of  Franklin  alone.  As  early  jw  1710  he  began  a  correspond- 
ence with  the  Koyal  Society  of  L<mdf>u.  by  transmitting  "  obsi>rvations  of  the  transit 
of  Mercury  over  the  sun."  Thew  were  puldished  in  their  Transactions,  and  also 
favorably  noticed  in  the  mnnoirit  of  the  Koyal  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at 
Paria.  At  varicms  times  he  gave  le<'tures  or  rratl  ])apers  U)>on  the  |)henomena  of 
earthiiuakes.  U]Mm  the  identity  of  chM-tricity  and  lightning,  and  the  protection 
agriiuHt  the  latter  to  be  derived  from  ''iron  pohitu,"  supporting  the  theory  of  his 
friend  Henjamin  Franklin. 

In  17r»9,  on  the  api>earancc  of  a  remarkable  <'omet,  he  stated,  in  two  lectures  deliv- 
en»«l  in  the  college  chapel,  the  ]>rincipal  hypotheses  concerning  these  wandering 
iNMliect.  and  explained  the  true  theory  of  their  nature  and  motions  a<'cording  to  the 
latent  discoveries.  In  1760  and  1701  he  transmitted  t(»  the  Royal  Society  acc<»unts  of 
a  whirlwind  which  had  occurred,  and  of  ♦•several  fiery  meteors  which  had  been  seen 
in  New  England." 

Ill  May,  17t>l,  the  government  of  tlie  Massachusetts  Bay  placed  a  sloop  at  his  serv- 
ice, that  he  might  pro<>ee<l  to  Newfoundland,  carrying  with  him  all  the  a])]>aratu8  of 
the  ccdlegt*  r«Miuisite  for  his  dt>sign  to  witness  the  transit  of  Venus  across  the  sun's 
disk  in  the  fidlowing  month.  His  observations  Wf>re  succ(>ssfuI1y  nuide,  and  their 
FfHult  enabled  him  to  predict  with  certainty  another  transit  of  Venus  on  June  3, 
iTrtH.  Reports  of  the  transits  of  17<U  and  17t%),  and  of  tliat  of  Mercury  in  Octt)ber, 
1743,  and  Novenii»er,  1760,  were  transmitted  to  the  R<iyal  Society  and  ]>ublished  by 
them.  Other  papers  were  ]»repared  on  the  two  comets  of  17<>0  and  1770,  the  latter  of 
whieh  he  concludes  to  be  a  new  comet,  making  the  number  then  known  to  be  fifty- 
M»ven.  Tlien*  are  other  h'tters  to  Franklin  showing  the  brea<Itli  of  his  researches  cui 
••the  aberration  of  light,"  a]>ro])os  of  the  transit  of  Vmus;  and  to  the  Royal  Soeiety 
ill  vindicaticm  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  relative  t^)  a  ])assage  in  l*astil1on's  Life  of  New- 
ton. Hut  liis  mathematical  and  ]diilosophical  pursuits  were  but  a  portion  of  his 
activities.  His  knowledge  waa  various  and  extensive,  and  Quiiiey,  with  appareut 
7f> n 
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iu  1 7:iO,  veiy  little  hail  been  received  by  the  college  for  the  piirposc  of 
eistabli^limg  new  professorships j  but  in  1770  and  1771  Dr.  Ezekiel 
llersey  and  Nicholas  Boylston,  esq.,  laid  each  the  foundation  for  pn»- 
fessorshii>s  which  some*,  years  later,  when  the  funds  had  sufliciently 
a('<*uimdated,  were  tvstablished  and  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
desi^i  ot*  the  founders. 

Another  noted  beni^tact^n*  of  Harvard  was  James  Bowdoin,  who  was 
governor  of  Massa<^husetts  from  17H,>  to  1787.  He  was  chosen  the  lirst 
president  of  th(»  American  Aciwh^my  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Humane  Society  of  Massachusetts,  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  and  of  many  other  societies  in  America  and  in  Europe.^ 

The  Dcmation  ]>ook,  which  contains  "an  account  of  grant>i,  dona- 
tions, aiul  bequests  to  Harvard  (?oUe*;e"  from  its  foundation  t<)  the  year 
1773,  had  for  its  objc^ct  to  jw^rpetuate  the  UK^mory  of  the  benefact^u-s  of 
Harvard  College.  To  this  a  second  volunn*  has  bcAiii  added.  In  the 
year  just  referred  to  the  cust4)m  was  introduced  of  making  mention  at 
commencement  of  thi»  bent^factions  of  the  preceding  yciir  and  honor- 
ing the  noble  givt»rs  by  laudatory  orations. 

If  we  summarize  the  benefactions  received  by  tlie  college  from  the 
earliest  period  to  1780,  we  shall  see  that  from  1050  t^)  1710  there  was 
contributed  out  of  the  ]»ublic  tn^asury  $8,540;  and  by  individuals  in 
AnuTica  during  the  same  ])eriod  822,001.01;  and  by  those  in  England 
$14,808.80.  Betw(H»n  1710  and  1752  the  colonial  gov(>rnment  gave  to 
the  conege  $11,220.11,  and  individuals  $18,437.07.  From  1752  to  1780 
the  legislature  voti^d  $48,314.08,  and  from  individuals  there  were  gifts 
anunmting  to  $34,501.02. 

The  contributions  from  the  colony  were  in  money,  lands,  or  taxes; 
and  from  individuals  in  money,  lands,  ijroduce,  books,  apparatus,  arti- 
ch»s  of  cunosity,  pieces  of  plate,  etc.,  upon  a  part  of  which  no  valuation 
was  ever  i)la(*ed. 

In  addition  to  what  has  be4»n  alrea^ly  named,  the  legislature  donated 
to  tlu*  college  4,300  acnss  of  land  (but  of  this  1,(M)0  acres  was  nev^er 
received),  and  individuals  3,703  acres. 

Alt4)gether,  if  we  compare  the  sourcfcs  wheiure  the  gifts  to  the  college 
previous  to  1780  came,  we  shall  iind  that  individuals  in  ^Vmerica  and 
England  contributed  about  three  times  as  much  as  was  gi*ant<?d  by  the 
Colonial  legislature. 

In  1777  the  Continental  and  State  pai)er  began  to  be  the  established 


jiwtiro,  Kays  that  "ho  is  ]K.»rhaps  hetttT  cutithMl  to  the  character  of  a  universal 
Hrhohir  than  any  individual  of  his  time  in  this  country." 

Hit  vrnH  also  specially  intcrcst<Ml  in  «j:ovcrnniental  atlairs,  and  hold  oftlco  an  n  mem- 
ber of  tlio  council  of  the!  i)roviuco  and  delegate  to  the  Provincial  Congress,  convened 
at  Watertown,  MaHH.,  in  177r».  From  the  latter  year  until  his  death,  in  May,  1779,  ho 
was  also  honored  with  the  ottict^  i>f  judge  of  jirohate. 

'  For  otlier  donors  to  Harvard  Ctdiege  see  Quincy's  History,  vol.  2,  pp.  407  ef  $eq, 
iJMMj  also  Appendix  to  Quincy's  History  (Donations  to  Harvard  College  before  1780)^ 
pp.  025,  cl  8€^l, 
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ciirreni-y  in  Msi8sacliiisetts.  As  the  treasurer  of  Harvard  was  dircctiHl 
by  tlio  corprjratiou  to  invest  tlie  funds  of  the  eoUe^e  in  thes(»  st»euriti<vs, 
and,  as  they  bejran  speedily  to  <lepn»ciate,  t\\o  eolle^^e  suftered  s(»rious 
loss  and  the  ^overnin;:;;  boards  becjanie  •jfreatly  ahirnuHl  eoncerninji:  tlu^ 
fate  of  its  linanees.  And  well  they  niij^ht,  for  in  a  short  time  sueh  was 
the  deeline  in  the  eurreney  that  a  ream  of  i)aper  cost  jJjOO,  a  quill  81.50, 
antl  a  dinner  over  *r)0. 

It  was  shown  by  tlie  statement  of  Trea.surer  Storer,  in  June,  17S6, 
that  the  colle^j^e  ha<l  in  this  way  h)st  tlin^e-lifths  of  its  capital,  and  that 
all  itwS  appn»priated  an<l  unai)propriated  funds  did  not  then  anumnt  to 
more  than  £10,(MM),  lawful  mom»y. 

I>iirin«r  the  later  years  of  the  w;ir  the  eolh^^^e  was  jn'eatly  embarrassed 
by  the  failure  of  the  ^^eneral  court  to  make  the  customary  ^raiit  for  the 
KUi>port  of  the  i)resident  an<l  professors,  and  by  tlie  dei)reciated  cur- 
rency collected  from  th(^  studt»nts  tor  tuition.  At  the  sanu»  time  the 
pri<*<»s  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  rapidly  advanced  and  the  collej^e  was 
thus  n*duce«l  to  j^ieat  *•  straits  and  ditliculties." 

Fortunately,  howevt^r,  as  soon  as  tht»  colk*j^e.  felt  the  benefit  flowing 
fnun  a  stabh*  j^overnment  and  rt^vivin^  cnMlit  it  was  enabled  to  restore 
to  their  ori«^inal  value  the  donations  which  had  been  almost  annihilateil 
during  the  flnancial  embarrassnu»nts  which  followed  the  war. 

The  adoption  of  a  State  constitution  greatly  changed  the  political 
inHuenee  of  parties  within  tlu»  State,  and  atl'ecte<l  to  no  small  degn»e  the 
intei-ests  of  Harvard  College.  From  its  foundation  the  salary  of  the 
president  hadlK»en  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  annual  grants  made  by  the 
legislature.  Accordingly,  in  January,  17S1,  the  corporation  pn»sented 
a  |K'tition  praying  that  '*a  iM»rmanent  and  ade(|uate  salary  might  be 
annexcMl  to  the  oflice  of  ])resident  of  the  college."  But  no  response  was 
given  to  this  ]H*tition,  since  there  was  alrea^ly  an  influential  i)arty  in  the 
general  court  who  was  opposed  to  making  any  grant  of  this  kind.  Only 
a  few  years  later  this  party  was  in  the  ase«*n<lancy,  and,  atYer  1780, 
exc«»pt  the  small  annuities  in  Iwn  of  the  income  from  the  Charles  River 
and  West  Boston  ferries,  and  the  "bank  tax"  of  1814,  no  further  grants 
wert^  unide  until  1851). 

liiirge  triwts  of  hin<l  in  Maine,  amounting  to  r»,(MM)  acres,  which  had 
been  re.served  by  th(»  j)roviucial  legislature  for  the  endowment  of  Har- 
vanl  College,  and  to  which  W4»  hav<»  aln^idy  r(»ferred,  wen^  regrante<l 
(to  private  individuals)  by  the  gem^ral  court,  in  1785,  in  violation  of 
these  reserved  rights.  In  1787  the  cor|)4)ration  memorialize<l  the  legis- 
islature  on  the  injustice  of  this  i)roccc<ling,  but  at  the  time  it  availed 
nothing.  But  in  June,  171H),  a  Justcr  s|)irit  prevailc<l  and  this  bcxly 
*'gniut4Ml  and  confirmed  to  Harvard  (-ollege  IMH)  acn»s  of  land"  in  each 
of  the  townships  within  which  the  original  reservations  for  the  college 
Inul  been  nnide  by  the  provincial  legislature. 

lu  1785,  by  the  building  of  the  Charles  Kiver  bridge,  Harvard  College 
lost  the  income  ou  the  ferry  between  lio^tou  and  Oharlestowu.    This 
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• 

Wiis  one  of  the  inoHt  an(;ieiit  of  tlie  colonial  /|p*aiits,  dating  lm<;k,  in  fact, 
to  1(>4(),  tlie  yviW  when  the  first  presidtMit  of  the  college  \vii«  chosen.  As 
a  conipensatioli  for  the  loss  of  this  income  tlie  legislature  provi<le<l  that 
for  th(».  ]»erio(l  of  40  yejirs  (which  was  alterwards  <*hangHl  to  70  years), 
the  colh^ge  shoiihl  receive  out  of  the  Htate  treasuiy  an  annuity  of  £2(NK 

When,  in  1702,  th(»  West  Ijoston  bridge  was  built,  the  legislature  so 
far  remembered  tbe  inten'sts  j»f  the  colh^ge  as  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment to  it  of  an  annuity  for  40  years.  The  amount  first  agree<l  uixm 
was  X.500,  ])nt  this  was  shortly  after  re<luced  to  X2(K).  It  was  pai-ticu- 
larly  stated  that  this  should  be  set  apart  either  to  defray  the  cost  <»f 
tuition  lor  indigent  scholars  or  to  be  used  for  such  other  purposes  as  the 
coii)oration  might  deem  best. 

In  1704,  th<'  gen(»ral  court  renewed  the  grant  of  a  lottery  which  Imd 
lK'4^'n  ma<h^  in  1 772  by  tin*  provincaal  legislature.  By  means  of  this  grant 
there  was  raised  during  the  next  t<»n  years  sutlicient  fiinds  to  warrant  tlie 
corporation  in  undertaking  tin*  construction  of  a  building  of  the  same 
dinu»nsions  as  Ilollis  Hall.  This  was  c(miph»tvd  in  the  year  following, 
and  re(U4vt»d  tlu»  name  of  8toughton  Hall.  Ua  cost  was  about  *2;],700, 
of  which  amount  $18,4iM)  w(»re  the  jjrocevds  of  the  lotteries. 

During  President  Willard's  a<lminist ration  (1781-1804)  the  salanea 
of  the  professors  and  tutors  w(»rt»  rendered  inadt^juate  by  reason  esiK*- 
chilly  of  the  depreciated  currency.  In  resj^onse  to  a  memorial  to  the 
cor[)oration,  grants  proportionate*  to  their  resi)ective  salaries  were  sjhiu 
made  to  all  these  otlict^rs.  But  t\w,  salary  of  President  Willanl  at  no 
time  exceeded  81,4<M)  a  yisir,  Invsides  the  fees  for  degrees  and  an  occa- 
shmal  grant  as  a  gitt.  This  had  nev«M-  been  more  than  sutlicient,  and 
sometimes  4»v<?n  i)rove<l  inade<|uate,  to  nu»et  his  ncct^ssaiy  exi)enses.  At 
his  death  a  gi'ant  of  $500  w^as  made  to  his  family  to  defray  the  expenses 
incurred  during  his  illness. 

THE   (JOLLEGK   TKEASrUERS. 

The  death  of  the  Jlcm.  Thomas  Hubbard,  who  for  more  than  a  score 
of  years  had  been  trc^asiuer  of  the  college,'  took  place  in  1773,  and  John 
Hancock,  of  Revolutionary  fann*,  was  chosen  to  succeed  him.  The 
wealth  inlnTited  from  his  uncle,  Thonms  Hancock,  his  liberality  nnd 
popular  talents,  as  well  as  the  widely  known  enmity  existing  between 


'Among  tho  ojifImt  trcusunTM  uf  Hjirvanl  ColU'/^*'  siftor  Daniorth  ( lt>5(>-l(Hj9)  were 
Juliii  KichardH  (nUilM608),  wlio.sc?  i)«'ri«Ml  of  Horvico  covered  tli«  iuterveniug  oue  of 
Samuel  XoweU  (l(W2-lt58<»);  Thomas  IJrattlo  (nJJKM713).  a  lifoloiig  and  devot4Ml 
friend  of  tlio  eoUege;  l?ev.  William  I^rattlo,  aeting  treaHurer  (1713-1715);  John 
Wlii to  (1715-1721);  and  Edward  IlntfhinHon.  who  held  the  otflce  during  the  long 
period  from  1721  to  17r)2,  and  who  was  snceoeded  by  Thomas  lluMmrd. 

"Colh'go  BcMik  No.  5.  in  folio,"  eontains  the  records  whieh  were  kept  hy  Thomaa 
Brattlo.  It  would  seem  that  the  preser^'ation  of  this  book  was  unknown  to  l*roHi- 
dent  Quinry  when  he  prepared  his  history  of  the  college,  sinee  he  says  that  College 
Hi>oks  Nos.  1,  2,  3;  aud  4  are  all  ''that  have  any  claim  to  the  character  of  'early 
Tecordtt.' " 
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him  ami  iioveriior  Hutcliiiisoii,  srrvod  to  make  him  a  <'Oiispicii(ms  ftj^nre 

aimmj^  tlio  ardent  imtriots  of  tlie  tiim*.     It  would  set^m,  rhi^refon*,  tliat 

Ill's  selection  as  trt»^isiu-er  was  the  result  rather  of  the  a<lniiration  of  liis 

ftsswiates  for  his  patriotic  services  to  tli«^  coh>ny  than  of  any  l)elief  in 

bin  fitness  for  the  ]K»siti<m  to  wliich  they  electe<l  iiim.     Tlu»  event  at 

lejist  showwl  that  his  selection  was  a  jrrave  error,  and  involve<l  not  only 

much  financial  loss  to  the  collep:e  but  almost  eiulless  vexation  both  to 

hims<*lf  and  to  the  jroverning  boards.     More  tiian  this,  IIan<'(M^k's  un- 

business-like  luethiMls,  neglect  of  otHce,  and  careh'ss  use  of  the  college 

funds,  together  with  his  refusal  t^)  ren<ler  any  stateuK'nt  of  accounts  or 

deliver  up  the  treiisurer's  books,  have  left  a  l)lot  on  the  character  and 

fame  of  one  of  our  Ri*volutionarv  heroes  that  we  sliouhl  rrjoice  to  see 

effaceil.     Though  a  new  t reinsurer,  Kbenez4»r  8torer,  was  c)ios4>n  in  1777, 

Hanc<K*k\s  jwcounts  were  not  fully  adjusted  and  tlu»  balance  du<'  from 

him  paid  into  the  ti'eaMir.y  until  after  his  death,  which  occurred  OctolMu* 

8,  17!K3.  # 

During  a  iK»rio<l  of  nearly  3i)  years,  dating  from  1777,  the  finances  of 
the  <'ollege  were  ably  manage<l  by  Tr<»asurer  Storer,  who  rend(»red  an 
imiNftrtaiit  service  to  the  university  in  a  time  of  great  financial  de- 
pi-ession.^ 

THE   COURSE   OF   STUDY. 

The  impulse  given  to  science  aiul  literature  in  Kngland  during  the  reign 
of  Quw^n  Anne  extended  a  quart4»r  of  a  ci'utury  hit<»r  to  Massachus4»tts, 
and  awakentMl  in  Harvard  College  an  eanu^st  <lcsire  to  elevate  its  stand- 
anl  of  knirning.  Still  it  was  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
iMdnre  any  eft'dM^tual  imjiroveuu^nts  wen*  introduced.  Then  began  a  jjcriod 
of  uncommon  mental  activity  and  brilliancy.  It  was  distinguished  **'for 
its  orators,  its  philosophers,  and  its  writers/'  and  seminaries  of  learning 
couhl  not  long  remain  unaftiH*ted  by  the  s])irit  of  jnogress  which  was 
n*v«>hit ionizing  society. 

The  reconls  of  Harvard  (^)llege  abound  in  (evidence  of  s<di(!itude  <m 
the  part  of  those  who  had  the  direction  of  its  coneerns.  These  w(»re  men 
sneh  as  Thounis  Ilutehinson,  Charles  Cliauncy,  Jonathan  Mayln»w,  and 
Sauiuel  Cooper,  who  were  members  of  the  board  of  oversiM'rs,  and  were 
esiMHrially  desirous  of  raising  th<'  standard  of  edu<'ation,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  giving  it  a  more  elegant  and  popular  east. 

As  if  the  overs<*ers  foresaw  that  events  in  the  near  futur*'  wouhl  create 
a  di*mand  for  oratory,  W4^  find  as  an  im|M»rtant  iini(»vation  that  in  1754  a 

'Tin*  t r«*sisiinT8  hUwv  KImmu'/jt  S(or««r  (tlni  sihmm'ssiH'  «»t'  Ilaiirofk)  luivf  l»mi — 

Joii.-ithaii  .liu-krtoii,  1S07-1S10.  '  Win.  'riirrll  AimIv.wn.  1S:>:^-1S57. 

John  I>avirt,  1S10-1S27.  [  Amos  Adams  Lawniin-,  1K">7-1S0*J. 

Elifiifxrr  t^ain-lK,  1S27-1S80.  '  Xatliaiiiil  SIIsImm-.  IS<)L>-1s7(;. 

ThiiiiiAH  Wr«'ii  Ward,  1830-lK^2.  '  KihvanI  Wm.  IIooiht,  IHH) . 

SuiuiK-1  AtkiiiH  Eliot.  1842-1H5.S. 

Tlir.  avrmgr  servife  of  tin*.  treiasunTs  has  Imtii  11^  yrars,  ami  of  the  1«*11o\vh  of 
liarvurd  12f  yean. 
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(roiiiinittiM*  wjis  iippoiiitrd  to  ])r<»jo(^t  soiuo  now  metliod  for  promotiiifj 
(>rati)ry.  llerr  was  i\u\  ()ri»;;in  ni'  tlio  i)res(Mit  lit4»rary  oxliibitioiis  in  our 
coll(»^«*s.  Tlu\v  wcrt*  at  first  only  st^iiiiaiiinial  at  Harvard,  and  liavo  dis- 
appeared since  about  ISTO.  In  the  next  y(»ar  the  overHCM»rs  vot4»d  that 
the  usual  deelinuations  in  the  eliapel  shouhl  ])e.  diseontiuued,  an<l  that 
inst4'ad  of  this  ^^the  ])resi(h*iit  sliould  seh'(*t  some  iu^enious  dialo^^u^, 
either  froiu  KrasnuisM^oHoquies  (»r  from  sonuM»ther  polit<^  author,  and 
that  h4>  should  ai)[M)int  as  many  stu<h'Uts  as  there  are  persons  in  sueh 
diahiji'ue,  earh  to  personate  a  partieuhir  ehara^'ter  and  to  translate  ]ii8 
l)art  into  polite  Knj^lish  and  pre[»are  himself  to  deliver  it  in  the  eliaiH^l 
in  an  orat<»rieal  manner."  This  was  done,  and  in  Aiu'il,  1750,  six  students 
who  had  Ihmmi  seleettMl  by  tlu».  ]»resident  ^ave  in  the  presence  of  the  over- 
seers adiahj^rue  in  Kn^lish  that  ha<l  been  translated  fnmi  Castalio.* 

This  oratorical  exhibition  wasexeeedin«jfly  *j:ratifyin^  to  the  overseers, 
who  <*alled  tlu»  younj,^  men  into  tlu^ir  presence  an<l  recommended  them 
to  ])rocecd  as  t4iey  had  be^^un,  that  they  mi^ht  be  ^'ornaments  to  the 
colle^'e  an<l  an  honor  to  th<»ir  <*j>untry." 

In' 1757  tlu'  freshnuMi  and  th(»  sophouKuvs  bepui  to  read  before  their 
tutors  <ui  those  Fri<lay  morniujus  wh<»n  they  wen*  not  re<iuired  to  declaim 
''some  cclebrattMl  orations,  s[)i»eches,  or  dialo^U(\s  in  Latin  or  liln«j:]ish, 
in  (u*(hM-  that  they  mi«j:ht  hv  direct<'<l  and  assisted  in  their  eloouti<m  or 
pronunciation/''  At  t  he  sam<»  tim<^  it  was  required  of  thejunior  and  seiuor 
chisses  that  th(»y  should  hav(»  disjaitations  in  Kn^lirdi  '"in  the  forensic 
manner/'  without  bein^i'  <*oiilined  to  sylloj^isms,  and  that  the  subject  of 
these  disjmtations  shouhl  b(»  announced  two  weeks  previously. 

In  I7(>(»  it  was  ord(*red  that  at  the  semi-annual  visitation  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  tlu^  overseers  some  of  the  s<*holars  shouhl  publicly 
exhibit  specimens  of  their  ]U'oticiency  l»y  j)rjmouncin^  orations  an<l  de- 
livering^ dialo^rnes,  or  nuike  such  other  forensic  <lis])lay  as  the  pn»sident 
find  tutors  should  dinM*t. 

S(»m<»  years  before  this  {11^^})  the  committee  appointiMl  by  the  board 
of  overseers  com])lained  that  tin*  method  of  classical  instructicui  was  not 
siitistactory.  Tliey  reconim<Mid«Ml  tlu'refore  that  some  el^brt  be  made  to 
improve*  it  and  to  encourage  the  youn^  nuMi  t4)  strive  for  higlier  attain- 
ments in  classical  studies.  In  res]M)ns(*  to  this  the  overseers  voted  to 
oflicr  i)rizes  for  i)roticiency  in  the  Latin,  (irn^ek,  and  Hebrew  languaj^es. 
As  it  was  propos(*d  to  take  tin*  moiH\v  lor  the  prizes  from  the  income  of 
the  Ilollisand  other  s|»ecitieil  diuiations,  this  moveuKMit  was  oi»j>osed  by 
the  (M)rporation,  who  lu'ld  that  tliis  mon<\vcouhl  not  be  so  applied.  This 
boanl  was,  how<*ver,  in  I'avoi"  «)t'  olVerinj^  <*ncoura^enu'nt  to  nu»rit^>rions 
students,  and  voted  that  when  tlie  <(uart«M"ly  examinations  before  the 
pr(*si<lent,  protessors,  and  tutors  wen^  held,  and  the  benetieiary  funds 
were  distributed,  [jrefcrence  shouhl  be  <j!:iv(Ui  to  those  studentjs  who  ex- 
ccIUmI  in  their  studies. 

'Hut  .Imljir*^  Wiiijjalf  AvritoK  to  Mr.  PiiMri'  Hint  in  bin  «1.hv  (17rh^-r57)  thoro  wmt**  uo 
^>ijl>Jic  cxliihirioiiH  <»i'  any  Hiihfttitiitr  for  tiu'iii. 
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Yet,  as  coDipared  with  that  of  later  days,  the  e()lh>ge  eoiirsc*  was  still 
meager.  A  more  praetieal  knowledjife  of  Latin,  aiul  i)ossibly  of  one  or 
two  other  anrient  lau^^uages,  was  acquired,  but,  Avith  these  exeeptious, 
the  eoiirse  eoiild  not  liave  furnished  a  more  elaborate  training  or  disei- 
jdine  tliau  is  now  st^'ured  at  Harvard  at  the  eh)se  of  the  sophomoi*e 
year.  Natural  seienees,  ])Iiiloso])hy,  and  uKKhTii  literature  were  as  yet 
mostly  terrw  incof/nitw.  Even  th(^  ehissie  (ireek  and  Latin  writers  were 
but  little  known.  Maiiy  improvements,  however,  were  bein^^^  ma<le.  In 
the  very  year  referre<l  to  above  (ITOO)  pubb'c  examinations  were  estab- 
lisheil  to  Uike  phiee  in  the  sprinj^  and  fall  in  the  collej^e  hall  or  in  the  , 
chai)el.  The^e  examinations  were  for  a  time  at  'least  eonn<*i*ted  ^vith 
the  pubhe  exhibitions  of  oratory. 

Agjiin,  iu  1701,  as  already  before,  complaint  was  made  by  the  visitinjj  * 
committee,  ap]»ointed  by  the  overseers,  that  the  students  were  not  re- 
ipiireil  to  translate  Enjjlish  into  Latin,  or  Latin  into  English,  either  in 
versi*  or  prose.  In  their  report  the  committee  recomnuMided  that  more 
classical  authors  should  be  introdu<*ed,  and  made  i)art  of  the  exercises, 
and  that  Horace  should  lie  earlier  enti'reil  upon. 

In  lHui  the  committe(»  r(»port  "•  that  Horace  is  more  in  nse  thau  it  luis 
been,  and  that  (^esars  (-ommentaries  hath  heen  lat<'ly  introduced,  and 
that  several  classes  are  held  to  translating  English  into  Latin  onct^  every 
fortnight.-' 

In  the  same  year,  the  H<»brew  instructor,  l^rofessor  Sewall,  recom- 
mends to  the  coriK)ration  among  other  things,  *'  that  Horace  be  recited 
with  a  ]mrticular  view  to  instruct  the  students  in  the  rides  of  Latin 
proso<ly,  and  in  the  structure  and  elegan<*e  i)eculiar  to  the  several  sorts 
of  Latin  verse;"  also  '*tiiat  Homer's  <)dyss(»y,  or  some  other  apjjroveil 
Cfre<»k  ]K)et,  be  learned,  in  order  to'in(h)ctrinate  the  student  in  the  true 
nietho<l  of  pnmonncing  (Ireek  according  to  the  (pumtity  of  syllables;' 
and  to  remedy  that  barlKirous  i)ronunciation  by  a(;cents  which  gener- 
ally prevails." 

The  difl'erent  ste])S  which  ^yv  have  here  recorded  led  at  length  to  the 
establishment  of  the  ])ublic  literary  exhibitions,  which  Avere  so  long  held 
bi^fore  the  visiting  committee  of  the  overseers,  the  design  of  which  in- 
cluded both  recitations  and  oratorical  exercises. 

Although  the  governing  boaids  could  agree  with  api>arent  unanimity 
niMMi  the*ie  changes  that  were*  so  materially  to  aflect  the  welfare  of  the 
college,  it  was  not  Ibund  so  easy  to  carry  them  into  elfe<*t,  so  little  in 
unison  were  they  Avith  *'th<»  private  recitations,  syllogistic  forms,  and 
solemn  exercises  of  anci(Mit  timers."  T«'n  years  of  struggle  on  the  part 
of  the  overseers  was  nec<*ssary  in  order  to  disarm  op])osition,  and  make 
thes4.»  reforms  an  accomplished  tact. 

U])  to  this  period  in  the  hist^ny  of  the  college  (1700)  it  had  Immmi  4'US- 
tomary  for  each  tutor  to  teach  all  the  branches  of  study  assigned  to  any  . 
class,  and  to  do  this  thrcaighout  the  entire  colh»giate  course;   but  in 
May^  1706,  a  new  plan  was  ])roposiMl  by  tiie  committee,  and  this  was  to 
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tlieefi'eet,  that  one  tutor  nhoiild  teaeli  Grec*k;  smother  Latin;  auother 
lo^ic,  inetapliysics  Jiiul  ethics;  iiiid  the  fourth  natural  iiliiloHophy, 
greopaphy,  a^stronoiny,  and  the  elements  of  matheuiatic^.  There  was 
to  be  a  distinct  tutor  in  eloeution,  English  composition,  rhetoric,  and 
otlier  belles-lettres  studies.  The  divinity  professors  were  to  give  the 
entire  instruction  in  their  department.  This  plan  received  the  sanction 
of  l)oth  boards,  and  went  into  operation  in  January  of  tlie  following 
year,  at  whi<'h  time  the  ^corporation  vote<l  **  that  ea<*h  chuss  be  instructed 
four  days  sue(*essively  in  (»very  week  in  the  same  branch  of  learning  by 
the  tutor  to  whose  dei)artment  it  belongs,  viz,  on  Monday,  Tuesday, 
W(Hliu\sday,  and  Tliiirsday;  and  shall  atteiul  the  st?veral  tutors  in  ro- 
tation, whereby  each  tutor  shall  have  the  same  class  every  fourth  week.^ 
Th(»  classes  were  to  continue  to  r(H-ite  to  their  tutors  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  nutrnings  upon  tin*  same  subj<N*ts  as  before,  that  is,  '*  in  elo- 
cution, composition  in  English,  rhetoric,  and  other  ])arts  of  belles-let- 
tres." 

This  was  a  most  imj>ortant  improvement  in  the  arrangement  of  col- 
lege instruction.  It  was  a  IxMietit  both  to  teiicher  and  scholar.  It  gave 
the  teacher  time  to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  his  department, 
and  it  gave  the  student  the  advantage  of  studying  under  all  the  in- 
structors. Heretofore  the  system  had  worked  disadvantageously,  since 
the  (pialitications  of  one  tutor  were  often  superior  to  those  of  anotluT. 

The  introiluction  into  the  colh^ge  of  the  French  language  as  a  branch 
of  instruction  was  first  authorizcjil  in  17<S(),^  when  Simon  Poull in  was 
engaged  to  teach  such  students  as  their  parents  or  guardians  desired, 
but  with  the  understanding  that  the  tuition  fees  were  to  be  chargcnl  in 
their  (juarterly  bills.  A  litth*  later  another  tutor  of  French,  All>ert 
Gallatin,  who  subscciuently  bccanu.^  I".  S.  Secr<4ary,  was  pennitted  to 
•give  instruction  in  the  ccdlege  on  like  terms.  Soon  after  the  regulation 
wa:^  established  that  French  should  be  accepted  as  the  (udy  substitute 
for  Hebrew.^ 

In  1781  the  question  of  some  plan  for  promoting  the  greatest  pn>fl- 
ciency  in  oratory  again  engrossed  the  thoughts  of  the  coriH>ration.  It 
was  decided  that  the  students  who  distingiushed  themselves  in  the  ora- 
torical parts  assigned  them  should  be  selected  by  the  professors  aud 
tutors  to  give  an  exhibition  of  tlu»ir  i)roticiency  when  the  ov«?rseers  were 
present  at  their  semi-annual  visitations. 

In  178*5  it  was  propose<l  U)  oiler  two  gold  medals,  with  appropriate 
inscriptions,  to  each  student  that  slunild  «»xcel  in  any  of  the  recpiirecl 
branches  of  study.  It  does  not  api)ear,  however,  from  any  document 
or  tradition  that  priz(Ns  wcr(»  pres«»nt(^d  until  a  few  years  later.  Oert^iiuly 
there  was  no  priz**  system  in  the  college  previous  to  the  presidency  of 

'Though  bctwt'rn  1760  and  17S()  tlin'<^  nu'ii  liacl  boni  liri'iiwd  to  toacli  Freiioli. 

-As  early  as  173.S  ]>orini8Hioii  (o  t^Mwli  I'rcMH'b  had  Ihvii  ^raii1<Ml  by  *'tlic  Iiiiinedi- 
ato  (iovornineiit,"  but  tho  rorjioratioii  (U'ritbMl  tliat  Miicb  ijown-  wan  iKit  vehtt'fl  in 
the  (ttliriTH  of  instruction,  and  forliadr  tbo  students  from  receiving  iustructiuii  iu 
Prt»ji«'li. 
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Dr.  Willanl.  Dnriiij?  liis  jMvsideiu'y,  according  to  Eliot,  siuth  a  system 
wsis  establisluMl  and  produced  rouswiucMU'es  most  favorable  to  the  <le- 
velupineiit  of  j^eater  earuestuess  on  the  part  of  the  studc»iit.s  and  to 
the  <jr<*iH*i'5il  ])rosperity  of  the  iustitiitioii.  It  does  not  apiXMir  that  there 
was  any  fund  wliose  ineome  eouUl  be  devoted  to  the  j^ivin;;;  of  pri/.es 
until  1704,  when  that  constant  friend  of  the  college,  (rovernor  Bowdoin, 
letl  a  legacy  of  £400,  with  the  request  that  tbe  income  sliouhl  be 
l>estowe<l  in  premiums,  of  nuxlerate  amount,  upon  the  writers  of  the 
Ixfst  dissi»rtations,  whos<?  subjects  had  b(^(Mi  assi<^ned  by  the  otlicers  of 
the  collejtjft*.  That  the  Judges  of  the  award  might  be  wliolly  impartial, 
the  names  of  the  i>articipant*i  were  to  be  withheld,  and  even  afti»r  the 
award  was  announced  only  the  names  of  the  successful  competitors 
should  1m»  published. 

Not  long  after  this  the  Boylston  medical  prize  was  established.  The 
committee  of  award  were  to  be  physicians,  ai)p(»inted  by  tin*  president 
and  fellows  of  the  university,  and  out  of  this  has  grown  in  the  later 
history  of  the  college  two  Boylston  medical  prizes,  of  an  annual  value 
of  alHint  *2(K>  each. 

Fnun  the  earliest  years  of  the  college  Wollebius's  CompiMidium  Th(M>Io- 
gia»  had  been  a  pre43cribed  study  for  the  senior  and  junior  class(»s, 
though  with  but  one  recitation  a  week.  This  text-book  was  in  1784  laid 
aside  and  Doildridge's  Le<jtur<^s  substituted. 

Ill  1785  the  i)r(»fessors  were  reipiired  to  exhibit  to  the  (.'orporation  the 
text-lMM)ks  used  in  the  college  and  give  an  ac<rount  of  their  method  of 
instruction,  and  this  ceremony  was  to  be  repeated  at  ea<*h  semi-annual 
m4*eting  of  the  overseers.  In  the  year  just  named  Sallust  an<l  Livy 
were  introdmred  as  a  ])art  of  the  Latin  curriculum,  while  in  the  (rreek 
Xenophim's,  Anabasis  was  substituted  tor  his  ( 'yropaMlia,  and  at  the 
Hsinie  time,  (U*  a  year  or  two  later,  ITora<re,  Sallust,  Cicero  de  Oratore, 
and  Homer  were  substituted  for  Virgil,  (,^icero's  Orations  against  (Cati- 
line, Cjesar's  OomnuMitaries,  and  the  Greek  TestanuMit. 

Although  the  curriculum  was  (*hange<l  and  enlarged,  the  classics 
fornuMl  still  the  ]>rincipal  studies  of  the  tirst  three  colh»g!»  years.  In 
iiildition  to  these  studies  the  freslnnen  were  taught  rhetoric  and  arith- 
metic and  tlu'  art  of  speaking;  the  so])h(»niores  algebra  and  (»ther 
briinches  of  mathenniti(*s;  the  Juniors,  as  ali'ea<ly  mt^ntioned,  ])o<hi- 
ridge's  Ijectnres,  and  onc^»  a  week  a  lesson  from  the  (Jreek  Tt»stainent; 
and  the  s«*niors  h»gic,  nu^taphysics,  an<l  ethics.  The  freshmen  and 
sophomores  were  require<l  to  study  either  Il(*hn'w  or  French.  Through- 
out the  <'ollege  course  the  students  were  instru<*ted  in  chronology  and 
history,  and  requireil  to  have  exercises  in  declamation. 

AlNiut  this  ]N'riod  the  custom  was  introduced  of  keeping  a  list  of  ab- 
sences from  college  duties  and  of  calling  delinciuents  to  accoiuit. 

The  *'wi*eks  of  visiUition,"  which  were  a  marked  feature  of  (college 
life  in  the  early  days,  piissed  out  of  vogue  in  the  (Mghteenth  century, 
and,  iiccording  to  authority  foun<l  in  "The  College  Book,"  ])age  15, 
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"nosiicli  tiling  as  an  examination  of  undergraduates  Heems  to  have 
been  known  m  college  till  171)0."  In  the  latter  year  the  authoritiei) 
ordered  a  revision  of  the  eoll(»ge  laws,  and  eiuurted  a  law  that  "there 
shall  be  annually  a  publi<»  examination  in  the  ]>resence  of  a  joint  e4)ni- 
mitt^Hj  of  the  corporation  and  over84»(.Ts,  and  sueh  other  geiitlenien  as 
may  be  inclined  to  attend  it." 

IMit  the  object  sought  by  this  examinatitm  may  be  likened  rather  to 
that  which  is  now  accomplished  by  the  ottering  of  prizes;  that  is,  the 
students  whom  the  president,  professors,  and  tutors  determined  by  bal- 
lot to  have  most  distinguished  themselves  had  their  names  reported  to 
the  overs(Hn's  and  corporation,  and  further,  as  a  testimonial  of  their 
literary  merit,  a  record  of  this  was  ])laced  upon  the  college  lH>oks.  It 
was  in  no  wise  like  the  annual  examinaticms  of  to-day;  still,  even  this 
inadequate  regulation  was  n^garded  by  the  students  as  an  infringe- 
ment of  their  rights,  and  tlu*  senior  and  junior  classes  went  so  far  as 
not  only  to  ask  to  be  excused  from  the  examinations,  but  were  guilty, 
besides  other  acts  of  violence,  of  sending  a  st4)ne  into  ''the  philosoi)hic 
r(M>m  while  a  comiiiitt<»e  of  the  c<u'poration  and  overseers  and  all  the 
immeduite  goveiinnent  were  engaged  in  examination  of  tht^  freshman 
class." 

Their  recpiest  to  b(?  (excused  frcmi  the  examination  having  been  re- 
fused, and  the  <lisorderly  conduct  continuing,  authority  was  given  to 
the  faculty  to  "examine  the  students  upon  oath."  But  this  mejisure 
failcid  to  put  an  end  to  the  disturbance,  and  the  overseers,  as  a  further 
st^»p,  vote^l  in  171M>  that  the  examinations  were  useful,  and  reeom- 
nuMided  the  adoption  of  a  rub*  (»ven  more  stringent  than  the  former,  viz, 
that  after  the  examinatifui  the  im»fessors  and  tutors  should  decide  uiKiu 
the  proticicn<*y  of  the  stud(»iits,  iind  whether  any  were  untit  to  pnwcHHl 
to  the  class  iu»xt  higher.  Previous  to  this  it  had  b<»en  cust4mmry  to 
promote  all  student,s  who  had  studies!  the  sjjecified  time*.  The  overseers 
further  voted  that  uo  person  should  be  admitt(Ml  to  a  degree  if  tis  ex- 
aminers believed  that  through  "  negligenc(^  and  inattc^ition  to  his  studies 
h(»  ha^l  rendere*!  himself  unworthy  to  receive  it."  But  these  regulations 
were  never  enforced  by  the  corporation,  and  the  law  itself  was  in  1797 
mo<litied. 

In  1S(K$  the  authorities  rais(»d  the  standar<l  of  admission  to  the  col- 
lege, and  re(|uired  an  examination  in  Dalzel's  Collectanea  Orjeca 
Minora,  the  (ireek  Testament,  Virgil,  Sallust,  and  ( -icero's  Select  Ora- 
tions, lu'sides  a  knowledge,  of  tlu*  ( I  reek  and  Latin  grammars,  including 
]H'osody.  Tlu'  candidate  for  admission  had  to  give  c(UTect  translations 
in  the  re({uircd  Latin  and  (ireek  authors,  and  sh(»w  that  he  was  well 
versed  in  geograj)hy,  and  in  arithmetic  as.far  as  t\w  "rule  of  three." 

]^>ut  according  to  Professor  Norton,  as  quottMl  by  (Jeorge  Ticknor,  the 
examinations  contiinied  until  JSiT)  to  br  only  a  ''nugatory  show."  Even 
a«  late  as  the  year  just  named  some  of  the  professors  were  opjKKsed  to 
examinations,  and  did  not  think  the  exi)enment  "worthy  of  trial."    It 
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was  tbou^bt  that  a  fine  'Miot  ox(^o(Mlin;r  X\  (^ents^  (for  this  liad  been  for 
many  years  the  penalty)  was  apparently  a  better  device  tor  securing 
dilijren<*e  from  the.  stn<b»nts  in  the  i>reparatic»n  of  their  several  literary 
exercises  than  the  exaction  of  a  public  examination^ 

ESTABLISHMENT   OK   NEW   PROFESSORSniPS. 

Since  the  foundin<j:  of  tlu^  t\vo  prof«»ssorships  by  Mr.  Uollis  in  the 
earlier  i>art  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  benefactions  which  had  Howed 
into  the  (»oUi»ge  treasury  luwl  been  turned  into  various  channels.  These 
had  served  to  augnuMit  and  more  firmly  establish  the  prosperity  of  Ilar- 
vanl  College,  but  until  the  endowments  of  J)r.  llersey  and  Mr.  Boylston, 
at  a  iM»ricMl  just  i)receding  the  Revolution,  to  which  reference  has  already 
lH»en  uiiule,  the  thtmghts  of  the  generous  friends  of  the  college  were  not 
diriH'ted  t4)wards  the  necessity  of  establishing  new  professorships,  and 
thus  enlarging  the  scope  and  usefulness  of  its  board  of  instruction. 

Among  the  first  t^)  cherish  su(rh  a  design  was  the  Hon.  Thomas  Ilan- 
e^M'k,  a  w<*alt!iy  merchant  of  Boston.  Though  he  was  not  p<»rmitted  him- 
self to  carry  out  this  design,  his  whole  jM'operty  pass<Ml  by  inheritance 
int4»  thi^  hands  (»f  his  nephew,  the  patriot,  John  Jlanco<;k,  and  by  him  a 
legacy  of  £l,(M)n  sterling  was  given  to  the  '*J*resident  and  Fellows 
of  Harvard  ('ollegc"  to  endow  tlic^  i)rofessorshii)  of  oriental  languages, 
sjKvial  reference  being  had  to  the  Hebrew  language.'* 

At  a  meeting  of  the  corporation  held  Sei)tember  19, 1764,  it  was  votexl 
gratefully  to  accept  this  generous  bi^pu^st  on  thi^  condition  named,  and 
'"that  the  professorship  upon  Mr.  Hancock's  foundation  be  known  by  the 
Ktyleand  title  of  the  Hancock  Professor  of  the  Hebrew  and  other  Orien- 
tal Languages."  This  was  concurnMl  in  by  the  overseers,  and  thus 
was  established  "the  first  ])rofessorship  founde<l  in  New  England  or  in 
America  by  one  of  its  sons." 


'The  pri'st'iit  HyHtvm  of  writtt'ii  rxaiiiiii.itiniiS  ilati».s  fnmi  1857.  Tlie  oxauiination 
pa]»ers  aiv  ]iiibliMli<Ml,  and  the  ri'suUs  of  the  examinatioiiH  appear  in  the  reports  of 
the  clean  of  the  college  fa<'iilty.  and  the.st*  arc  iirinted  with  the  annual  reports  of  the 
]»reMideiit. 

-Fnim  the  earliest  days  of  the  eoUe«xe  (Jreek  and  Hehr«'w,  aa  well  as  (-haldaicand 
8yriae,  Inul  h#H*n  taught  by  ahh-  oriental  scdiolars,  hut,  previous  to  1720,  no  mt^niber  of 
the  bo.ird  of  instruetion  had  been  ehosen  to  devote  all  his  time  to  tlie  teaeliing  of* 
these  languages,  or  in  fai*t  t**  any  one  branch  of  learning.  About  that  tinu!  .Indah 
Monis,  a  Jewisli  rabbi,  but  later  a  eonvtrrt  to  Christianity,  began  to  give  instruetion 
in  Hebrew.  In  1722  the  <>orporation  voti'd  to  niakt^  him  an  instructor  in  the  college 
with  a  salary  for  I  year  of  £70.  All  students  ex<'ept  tin*  freshmen  and  such  others 
as  might  be  exempted  by  the  jircsident  and  tutors  were  nupiired  to  attend  his  iu- 
strnetLfui  4  days  in  tht^  wec'k.  So  satisfactorily  did  he  ]»erforni  the  iluti«'S  of  his 
ehair  that  he  afterwards  beeann^  permanent  instrintor.  In  17H5  he  published  a 
Hebr«»w  graunnar  for  the  us**  of  the  eolb^ge.  and  was  ]»aid  by  the  corporation  for  this 
Kervioe  dCSo.  At  a  period  20  y«'ars  later  it  would  seem  that  Hebrew  was  much 
less  HtnditMl,  for  at  that  time  (17r>3-.')0)  W(>  find  that  Mr.  Monis  *' attended  to  the  iu- 
struetion  of  tlie  scludars  owe  fr/'/<rwf>i>M  hi  th-  wirk/^  but  that  then^  was  then  no  rejr- 
ulatiuii  coiuiielling  atteudauce,  and  that  few,  in  fact,  received  iustructiou  frouihiui. 
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June  10,  1705,  St<»i>heii  Sowall,  >r.  A.,  was  installed  first  professor  upon 
this  touiulation.  He  wa.s  reiiiiiretl  ''to  instruct  the  students  in  the  ori- 
ental lanji^iia^es,  (^specially  in  the  Hebrew  ami  Chaldee,"  and  read  lecv 
tures  on(»e  a  week  in  Un-m  time  iu  the  chapel  on  topics  relating  to  those 
laufcuajj^es.  He  was  also  (»xi)ected  to  ^ve  private  lectures  at  su<;k  times 
ai^  the  corporation  and  overseers  should  ap]>oint,  and  moreover  {^ivei»ri- 
vat^»  instruction  li  or  .5  hours  a  week  in  the  Samaritan,  the  Syriar,  and 
tin*  Arabic  lanirua;;es. 

Thou<j;!i  by  the  constitution  of  1780  the  college  was  authorized  to  as- 
sume the  title  of  university,  there  was  strictly  s],)eaking  only  the  aea- 
demic  departnuMit,  in  which  was  included  the  chair  of  divinity,  estab- 
lished by  Mr.  TTollis.  However,  a  few  years  later,  that  is  to  say  in  1784, 
the  ftrst  step  Avas  taken  toward  making  theohigy  a  separate  department 
of  study  for  those  who  ha<l  chosen  the  clerical  ])rofession.  At  this  time 
the  second  Professor  AVigglesworth  was  oc(*ui)ying  the  divinity  chair, 
which  he  continued  to  hold  until  his  death  in  1791,  the  two,  father  and 
son,  having  tilled  it  for  nearly  70  years.  AVith  the  tilling  of  the  Ilersey 
(1782)  and  Erving  (1791)  medical  professorships.  Harvard  College  began 
to  be  entitled  to  the  name,  which  it  had  assumtnl,  of  a  university.* 

Although  the  benefactions  for  the  endowing  of  the  medical  professor- 
ships were  small  and  wholly  inadequate,  yet  the  corporation  declared  it 
expedient  to  elect  to  these  chairs  *"^S(mie  gentlemen  of  luiblic  spirit  and 
distinguished  abilities,  who  would  undertake  the  business  for  the  pres- 
ent for  the  fees  that  may  be  obtained  from  thos(^  Avho  would  readily  at- 
tend their  lectures."  Such  was  the  Iw^ginning  of  the  medical  school  ot 
Harvard  University.*  At  the  election  whith  took  ])laco  at  once  to  till 
these  chairs.  Dr.  John  AVarren,  of  Boston,  was  chosen  i»rofessor  of  an- 
atomy and  surgery,  and  Benjamin  Waterh«mse  [professor  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  physic.  A  year  later  (178;j)  Aaron  Dexter  was  chosen 
jirofessor  of  chemistiy  and  materia  medica. 

Dr.  Ht^sey's  h»gacy,  those  of  his  widow  and  brother,  the  bequest  of 
Maj.  AVilliam  Krving,  and  one  or  two  others  are  still  devotinl  to  the 
sustaining  of  these  three*  jn'ofessorships. 

Although  the  medical  school  was  <*onsidered  to  form  a  pa  it  of  the  col- 
lege, and  to  be  located  at  Camlnidge,  Dr.  Warren  fr<mi  the  lirst  gave 
a  portion  of  his  lectures  in  Boston.  The  iiatun'  of  the  study  made  this 
arrangement  desirable,  both  from  the  facilities  for  instruction  which 
might  be  bt^ttta*  obtainiMl  there,  and  from  the  importanc(M»f  securing  the 
serxices  of  the  most  eminent  mcMi  of  the  ]>n>fession.  After  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  hosj)ital  in  lioston  the  advantage  of  medical  study  there 


*Thirt  ri*f\*n*iicii  in  tho  roiistitutioii  of  MassarliuHettH  to  Harvard  Conoj^e  uh  a  uni- 
versity ^avi)  sanction  to  tint  latter  <losijrnation,  and  it  has  ever  Hinco  Itoen  a]>pli4Hl 
to  tlir  institution,  ex('«']»t  in  l«*^al  instrnnicntH,  Avliere  tlu*  corimrate  name  would  be 
reqnirrd  to  insun*  thoir  validity. 

=Tlio  nn'dical  hcIiooI  was  fonn<U>d  in  1782;  tho  law  school  was  organized  in  1815-17; 
the  divinity  scliool  in  1S17;  theLawn^nci'scientilicHtdHud  in  18-17;  the  dental  Hchool  iu 
1868;  the  uehool  of  agriculture  in  1871.  and  the  school  of  veterinary  medicine  in  1882. 
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was  81^  i»viileiit  tliat  a  »tn)ii|?  eftbrt  was  mad«  l>y  the  ]>r()tVi48ors  to  have 
the  intMliral  Hch<N)l  removed.  This  was  later  ett'eeted,  and  with  ^reat 
advantage  to  all  eoi»4*enied. 

It  is  to  Im»  iiotiHl  that  the  ado})tion  of  eheniistry  a+*  a  branch  of  study 
was  the  ^enii  of  the  department  of  natural  science  as  later  develoiuMl. 

The  next  iirofessorship  to  l)e  added  was  tlu-i  Massachusetts  professor- 
ship (►f  natural  Idstory  in  18()5,  and  this  was  in  1810  follow(»d  by  the 
Kiiniford  professorsliip. 

Dui-inj;:  tliis  period  of  the  colle^^e,  besid(^s  the  establishment  of  ])ro- 
fessorships,  provisicm  was  made  by  the  eor]»oration  for  the  ap])ointing 
of  p<*rmanent  tutors,  and  for  their  sup])ort  the  h»^islature  v<»t.ed  to  a])i)ly 
the  income  receivwl  from  the  West  I>oston  Bridge.  To  this  oltice  Levi 
JletlpS  M.  A.,  was  the  first  to  receive  appointment.  This  was  in  18(K). 
The  duties  pertainin|Lr  to  it  were  the  same  as  those  recjuired  of  other 
tutors,  but  in  case  of  marriage  the  holder  of  a  pcTuianent  tutorship 
re<*eive<l  an  increase  of  20  ]>er  cent,  to  his  salary,  and  his  i)lace  Avas  to 
be  suiqdieil  within  the  ('ollep?  walls  by  a  new  officer  called  a  '*  regent.'' 

CORPORATION  AND  OVERSEERS. 

The  powers,  duties,  mode  of  electi(m,  and  formation  of  t!i(»  overseers 
of  Harvard  College  remained  virtually  un<*han)Lr(Ml  from  the  creation  of 
the  l>oard,  in  1(U2,  until  the  act  of  tint  Massachusetts  legislature,  in 
1810,  though  meanwhile  a  State  constitution  had  reidaced  the  charter 
of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

In  1778  the  question  arose  u])on  the  election  of  a  college  stewaitl, 
whetlMT  the  overseers  had  any  jiuis<liction  in  the  matter.  This  right 
the  overse<T8  at  first  claimiMl,  but  upon  an  examination  of  the  various 
charters  and  ap])endices  this  claim  was  abandom>d  and  the  right  ccm- 
ce<le<l  to  the  corporation,  by  which  bo<ly  the  choice  of  steward  has  since 
been  made. 

In  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  framed  by  the  convention  of 
1770,  an<l  ado])te<l  in  1780,  three  distinct  articles  were  incor])ora.ted 
which  liave  reference  to  the  rights  and  i)rivileges  of  Harvard  College. 
By  the  first  of  these  all  the  rights  and  privileges  l)elonging  in  former 
times  to  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  were  solenndy 
nitified  and  confirmed  to  th^ir  successors  forever.  The  second  secures 
in  i)er])etuity  to  the  college  all  gifts,  grants,  legacies,  devises,  and  con- 
veyances, according  to  the,  intent  of  the  donors.  The  third  determines 
the  question  of  electicm  to  the  board  of  overseers,  and  invests  this  Ixnly 
with  the  same  power  and  authority  as  it  ])reviously  enjoyed.  A  inoviso 
annexcKl  to  the  third  article  reserves  to  the  legislature  of  the  Common- 
wealth the  iM)wcr  to  nnike  ^' sn<;h  alterations  in  the  goverinnent  of  the 
university  as  shall  be  conducive  to  its  advantage  and  the  interest  of 
the  reimblic;  of  letters,"  a  privilege  ccmferring  the  same  ])ower  as  that 
enjoyed  by  the  general  court  of  the  jirovince  of  Massiichusetts  Bay.  It 
also  requires  of  legislatures  and  nmgistrates  to  cherish  the  interests  of 
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literature  iiiid  tlie  scienrt^s,  espe<*ial  reference  beiu^  iiiude  to  the  **  uni- 
versity at  Cambridge." 

Ill  1 780  James  Uowdoiii  was  ehoseii  a  iiieniber  of  the  eor])oratioii.  He 
thus  enjoyed  the  tiatterin;^  distinction  of  bein^  the  tirst  individual  s*^ 
leetiMl  for  this  ofiiee  (except  the  tr<»asurers)  who  was  n(»ither  a  <*ler^ynian, 
lU'ofessor,  nor  tutor.  This  new  de])arture  having  resulted  most  iavornbly 
for  the  interests  of  the  college,  before  the  beginning  of  the  ninetiH?nth 
century  its  friends  became  c<mvinced  that  a  right  to  a  seat  in  the  boanl 
of  overseers  should  be  made  elective  and  ijermanent,  and  not  incidental 
and  casual,  and  besides  that  it  was  no  longer  just  that  only  those  clergy- 
men  should  be  eligible  to  mend)ershix)  who  lived  in  the  towns  s])ecitied 
in  the  charter  of  1()42.  Many  of  the  members  of  the  senate  were  al- 
ready finding  attendance  upon  the  business  meetings  of  the  overseers 
irksome,  and  desired  to  be  relieved.  Hence,  by  reason  of  these  various 
inthiences,  th(^  time  soon  came  Avlien  the  changes  ]>ro])osed  by  the  act  of 
1810  coidd  be  introduced  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  co^egi^ 

HARVARD   COLLEGE    IN   THE  UEVOLUTIONARV   WAR. 

At  the  beginuing  of  the  troubhis  b(*tween  the  mother  country  and  the 
eolonies,  it  was  evident  that  both  the  corx)oration  and  ov(*rseers  of  Har- 
vard College  deeply  sympathi/.ed  Avith  *Mhe  ])oi»ular  caus<»."  AVhen  iu 
May,  1709,  the  Massachusetts  house  of  rei)resentatives  sc^it  a  messiige 
to  (rovernor  Bernard,  objecting  to  the  stationing  of  Biitish  soldiers  iu 
King  street,  witli  a  (*annon  pointed  at  the  door  of  the  State  H<ms4.',  tlics 
governor,  to  calm  the  fears  of  the  r(^i)rt»sentatives,  immeiliately  ordere<l 
that  the  legislature  change  the  i)lace  of  its  session  to  Cambridge.  As 
there  were  no  other  buildings  sulliciently  connnodious  for  tlie  purpose*, 
the  legishiture  "apparently,  by  act  of  sovenMgn  authority,''  took  ]m)s- 
session  of  the  halls  of  the  college,  th(^  chapel  b<'ing  us<ul  tor  the  sessions. 
Not  only  wa^  no  conii»laint  made  at  first  because  of  this  encr(»a<'hment, 
but  even  when  the  new  chajiel  was  comi>let<Ml  and  its  use  asked  for  by 
the  h^gislature,  the  corporation  at  once  granttMl  the  request.  In  the 
early  part  of  1770  the  legislature  met  for  the  second  time  at  the  college, 
apparently  without  objection  from  either  of  the  governing  boards.  But 
when  in  May  of  the  same  year,  A(;ting  Governor  Hutchinson,  who  was 
himself  a  graduate  of  the  college,  but  not  an  advocate  of  the  ])o])ular 
eause,  issued  writ^  for  convening  the  general  court  "  at  Harvard  ( -ollege 
in  Cambridge,"  the  eori)oration  presented  a  remonstrance,  stating  the  in- 
convenic?nce  it  oc(*asi(m<Ml  the  college,  and  objecting  to  the  establishmeut 
of  such  a  precedent.  Tin*  undercurrent  of  feeling  is  indicated  by  the 
motiou  made  at  the  time  iu  the  board  of  oversi^ers,  to  the  eti'ect  tliat 
"these  rei)eated  proroguings  of  the  gencTal  court  to  Harvard  College '^ 
were  "  an  infringement  on  the  rights  of  the  corporation."  Thereafter 
both  the  governor  and  council  and  the  house  of  representatives  made 
fonnal  application  for  the  use  of  the  i)ubli(j  halls  of  the  college.  To  this 
the  corporation,  "on  duti  consideration  of  the  circumst^uices  of  the  eaije^ 
^ve  their  consenV^ 
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Notwitlistaiuliiiir  tlu*.  Iju'k  of  cordiality  cxistiii^jr  between  the  college 
anthoriti(*.s  aiul  Lieut^Miant-Cilovernor  llutehiuson  on  ae(^oiiut  of  the  hit- 
ter's .sympathy  with  tlie  cause,  of  the  mother  country,  when  lu^  receive^l 
the  iiiyal  appointment  a.s  *'captain-jj;:eneral  and  ;»:<»vernor-in-chief  over 
the  provinces,''  botli  lie  and  the  spe^iker  and  members  of  the  jij^eneral 
court  were  iiivitenl,  Jiccording  to  established  usa^e,  to  dine  with  the 
overs€*ers  and  coi'poration  of  the  collej2:e.  Occasion  was  also  taken  by 
the  eorixn-ation  to  present  a  hijj^hly  laudatory  address  to  the  governor, 
iu  which  suitable  mention  was  mad<»  of  the  important  services  he  had 
rendered  to  the  colh^^e,  and  of  the  gratification  it  ^nvo  them  to  have 
oiie  of  the  sons  of  llan'ard  '^advanced  by  the  Kin^  to  tliis  !ii<i:h  station.'' 
Shortly  alter  this  the  ^ovenKU*  pai<l  a  visit  to  the  (M)lle<re  and  was  re- 
ceived with  ;^reat  honor  and  a  po(»m  was  sun^  in  his  i)raise.  At  the 
very  time  this  exchange  of  amenities  was  taking  place.  Governor  llutch- 
insciu  was  being  subjected  to  violent  abuse  and  denunciation  by  the 
party  to  which  all  tlie  nu'mbers  of  the  corporation  Ix^onged.  In  view, 
therefore,  of  this  fact,  and  of  his  lattT  history,  as  well  as  of  the  more 
eornH*t  estimate  of  his  worth  and  scholarly  attainments,  which  Ave  en- 
tertain to-day,  it  would  be  gratit^ing,  had  we  space,  to  say  much  more 
in  praise  of  his  disinterested  service  to  the  college  and  colony. 

We  have  now  reached  a  ina'iod  when  the  hist4)ry  of  Harvard  (College 
forms  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  American  Kevolution.  Even  the 
elioice  of  a  i)resident  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignaticm  of 
Pn.»sident  Locke  was  d(»termined  rather  by  the  Candida tt^'s  open  and 
bold  opi)osition  to  the  measures  of  the  Hntish  (fOvtTiiment  than  by  any 
ai'knowledged  superiority  in  re.spe<*t  to  learning  or  (pialifications  for  the 
oftice.  Especially  diu'ing  tlie  ciirly  y<»ars  of  th<^  war  was  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  cxdlege  beset  with  nuiny  dilliculties.  The  tinanccHS  were 
in  an  embarnissed  condition;  the  rents  and  incomes  being  greatly  re- 
duce<l  or  wholly  withheld,  aiul  th(»  remaining  resources  ])re(rarious.  As 
ab'eady  stated,  in  177U  the  h^gislatuie  came  to  the  aid  of  tlie  college 
by  giving  the  grant  of  a  lottery.  Hut  even  this  scheme  when  tri<»d  in 
1775  proved  unsuccessful  and  an  a])peal  was  made  to  the  corporation 
to  take  the  unsold  tickets,  and  this  they  consented  to  do.  Soon  aft«r 
this  Cambridge  became  the  theater  of  war,  and  imnuHliately  after  the 
battle  of  Lexington  the  students  were  ordered  to  va<*ate  the  college 
buildings.  Some  of  these  were  then  turned  into  barracks  for  the  sol- 
diers, and  ev(Mi  a  part  of  the  ju'esident's  house  was  occupied  by  the 
orticers.  A  month  or  two  later  the  Provincial  (^\)ngress  sitting  at  Water- 
town  ordered  that  Harvard  Hall  Im*  vacated  and* at  the  same  time  took 
niHju  itself  the  work  of  removing  the  library  and  i)hilosoi)hical  ap[>aratus 
to  Andover.  In  July  of  this  year  the  c4)rpm'ation  voted  to  omit  the 
usual  exercises  of  commencement,  and  conter  the  degrees  by  a  general 
diphuna.* 


>Eliot  Hays  (p.  81)  that  *'tlio  roliihration  (if  foiiiiiicMiccimMit  was  omitted  forwvoral 
y*»ara."  It  woiiM  Hceui  that  tho  thoughts  of  iiumi  wcro  too  uiiicb  tMigrossed  by  tho 
Btirring  eyonts  of  the  time  to  varo  for  metaphysical  iViai:uaftiQiu&  ot  lox^iSkKL^  4kS»2^V^^v 
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It  was  also  tliouglit  to  bo  expedient  to  remove  the  colle)r<^  to  some 
town  away  from  tlie  seat  of  war.  After  some  eoiisideratioii  Coiieonl 
was  tlie,  location  chosen,  especially  for  this  reiuson,  that  "one  hundred 
and  twenty-fiv<».  students"  could  b(\  boardi^l  there.  To  this  pla<!e  ac- 
cordingly such  ])art  of  the  library  and  ap)>aratus  a«  was  thought  to  be 
indis])ensable  to  the  stu(h»nts  was  removed  from  Andover  and  set  up  in 
a  private  ht>use.  Here  the  coll(»ge  renunned  for  more  than  a  year,  \iz, 
luitil  the  lilst  of  .7nn<>,  177<».  On  that  day  the  students  wei'C  again  as- 
sembled within  the  old  coUege  walls.  But  liow  changed  they  were! 
A  year's  oc(!upation  by  the  Annuican  Army  had  made  sad  havoc 
there;  but,  undismayed  by  the  desohition  that  had  been  wrought,  the 
corporation  sends  out  its  pathetic  appeal  to  the  general  court,  saying 
that  it  can  not  doubt  that  *'the  Continental  (Congress  will  (consider  it  a 
debt  of  justice  to  make  good  these  losses  and  damages  which  the  semi- 
nary has  thus  sustained." 

In  the  autumn  of  1 777  an  event  of  gre^it  import  to  the  college  occurred. 
AfU'V  Hurgoyne's  surrend(»r  tlu»  remiiant  of  his  army  had  been  ordered 
to  Cambridge  to  remain  tluTC  until  they  could  be  transported  to  Europe. 
As  the  aceonnnodatious  for  them  elsewhere  were  not  thought  to  be  suf- 
ficient, the  governors  of  the  college  were  dinu-ted  to  have  the  building 
va<'at4»d  without  delay.  Accordingly,  on  November  20,  the  students 
were  dismissed  to  their  homes,  with  the  injunction  to  report  themselves 
at  the  college  again  on  the  tirst  AVednesday  of  the  ensuing  February. 
As  the  ev(*nt  ]>rovTHl,  very  few  of  the  college  rooms  were  o<!Cupie<l  by 
the  British  prisoners,  and,  therefore*,  although  Burgoyne's  army  was 
still  ([uartered  in  Cambridge,  the*  students  returned  at  the  appointed 
time. 

During  these  years  ])atriotic  fending  ran  so  high  in  the  colony  that 
the  repn\sentatives  of  the  gen(»ral  court  thought  it  incumbeiit  ujxm 
them  to  order  an  examination  into  the  "^jxjlitical  principles  of  the  gov- 
ernors and  instructors"  of  the  college.  A  resolve  having  been  passed 
to  that  eifect,  the  *' immediate  government''  attended,  as  requireel,  a 
meeting  of  the  oversc^ers  held  on  Uw  23d  of  Ai)ril,  1776,  and  there 
presented  a  written  declaration  of  their  i)olitical  principles.  As  this 
proved  to  be  eminently  satisfactory,  no  doubt  thereafter  existed  in 
regard  to  the  loyalty  of  the  colhige.  As  might  be  anticipated,  the  wann 
blood  of  the  students  was  tired  with  i)atriotic  ardor  by  the  events  that 
were  passing  around  them.  As  (*arly  as  17<>8,  when  the  patremage  of 
American  manufactures  became  the  t(»st  of  [>atriotism,  the  students?  of 
the  senior  class  unanimously  vot(Ml  "to  take  tluMr  degi^ees  in  the  manu- 
fa<^tures  of  this  countrv."  This  resolution,  which  w%is  carried  into  effect 
at  the  ensuing  commen(»ement,  put  a  high  feather  in  the  cap  of  the 
stud<»nts,  and  their  action  was  lauded  in  the  journals  of  the  day  as 
refler'ting  the  higlu»st  credit  ujion  the  college.  The  young  men  of  Har- 
vard had  certainly  caught  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  there  is  small 
wonder  that  theii*  declamations  and  forensic  disputes  were  aglow^  with 
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imtriotic:  fire,  aucl  that  tlieir  tutors  could  with  dif!i(nilty  keep  tlieni 
within  bounds. 

Although  the  Kevolution  seemed  for  a  tinu^.  disastrous  in  its  efteet 
ui>ou  the  college,  yet,  as  events  soon  showed,  it  suffered  no  serious 
barm.  There  were  a  few  Tories  among  the  students  who  at  first,  to 
»how  their  loyalty  to  the  erown,  insisted  uprm  bringing  their  *'  India 
teu'^  \uU)  the  <'X)mmons  and  drinking  it  there  a.s  a  menaee  to  tlie  others, 
but  in  the  hearts  of  most  of  the  young  men  during  this  critical  era 
only  sentiments  of  loyalty  to  country  were  cherished.  Thus  during 
the^e  eventful  years  Harvard  was  enabled  to  send  out  from  her  halls 
patriots  as  well  as  scholars  who  were  destined  to  render  services  of  in- 
estimable value  to  the  nation. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Boston  on  the  17th  of  March,  1776,  congratu- 
lat-ory  a<ldresses  poured  in  upon  (ieneral  Washingt^m  for  the  signal  ^ 
success  which  ha(l  attended  his  brilliant  conduct  of  the  campaign.  Ac- 
cordingly the  corporation  and  overseers  of  the  college,  sis  an  expression 
of  their  gratitude  for  the  eminent  services  which  he  had  rendered  to 
the  country  and  the  college,  conferred  uiK)n  him,  by  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  both  l>oards,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  giving  to  him  the 
enviable  distinction  of  being  the  first  upon  whom  this  honor  was  con- 
ferred by  Harvard  College. 

The  ultimate  effect  of  the  American  Revolution  upon  tlie  college  was 
beneficial  in  many  wiiys,  and  led  especially  ''to  a  great  enlargement  in 
its  motives."    As  Professor  Shaler  says: 

With  that  period  the  iuHtitiitiou  seems  to  have  ])aH8e<l  from  the  j^rade  uow  i»c'cupiod 
by  many  of  onr  aoadeuiies  to  the  status  of  au  institution  of  wider  h?aruing. 

Within  the  next  three  or  four  di^cades  schools  of  medicine,  law,  and 
divinity  were  organized,  and  tlie  institution  began  to  take  upon  itself 
the  enlarged  work  of  a  university. 
712 0 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
THE  BEGINNING  OF  A  NEW  ERA. 

Without  att^Miiptiiif;:  U)  divide.  th<^  history  of  Harvard  College  into  dis- 
tinct periods,  it  is  re^ulily  setMi  that  external  influences  have  at  times 
wrought  radical  (changes  in  its  management.    Upon  the  estublisbment 
of  the  Kepublic  a  n»ore  independent  si)irit  nexiessarily  began  to  have  influ- 
ence in  and  dominate  its  att'airs.    Htill  the  unsettled  state  of  the  cur- 
rency, the  depreciation  of  property,  and  the  poverty  of  nearly  all  classes 
of  the  people  operated  for  many  years  to  retard  the  material  jirogress  of 
the  college.    It  was  but  natural  that  the  friends  of  IFarvard  should  en- 
deavor to  recover  from  their  own  flnancial  embarrassment's  Ix^forc  they 
turned  their  thoughts  to  the  im])erati  ve  uchhIs  of  any  other  interest,  how- 
ever dearly  cherished.    Thus  it  hap]>ene4l  that  the  nineteenth  century 
had  already  opened  before  any  marked  change  was  apparent  that  indi- 
cated the  broadening  and  elevating  of  the  si>hc»re  of  the  future  college. 
This  change,  however,  was  soon  to  come.    Tlu»re  was  need  of  a  master    , 
spirit  at  the  helm,  and  such  a  one  was  found  in  John  Tliornt4)n  Kirkland.    ; 
By  his  election  to  the  presidency  influential  friends  were  gained,  new    ! 
chairs  founded,  and  the  flnancial  (condition  of  the  college  greatly  im- 
prov(Ml.    But  there  was  still  a  la<*k  of  s(mnd  business  methods  in  dealing    : 
with  the  finances,  which  served  to  put  a  temporary  check  ui>oii  its  ad- 
vancement and  to  delay  for  a  time  its  (levelo])ment  into  a  university. 
The  theological  status  of  the  college,  and  the  feeling  on  theimrtof  the 
public  that  it  was  wholly  dominated  by  those  who  were  in  fellowship  or 
in  sympathy  with  the  Unitarian  church,  sctvcmI  to  affect  very  seriously 
its  patronag**  and  consequent  growth. 

Near  the  (ilose  of  Quincy's  administration  tlu»ro  was  a  feeding  on  the 
part  of  nmny  of  the  friends  of  Harvard  that  the  college  was  not  maiu- 
taining  its  former  prestig(\  In  an  alumni  juldress  of  the  year  1844  Mr. 
1).  A.  AVhite  voices  this  fe(»ling.  The  younger  New  England  colleges, 
he  maintains,  are  each  year  admitting  larger  classes  of  students,  while 
for  20  or  '50  years  preceding,  Harvard  (Ndlege,  notwithstanding  the  supe- 
rior advantages  oftcrcM I  there,  has  eitluM*  nMuained  stationary  or  actually 
suftcr(»d  loss  of  ]>atrouag(».  He  goes  so  far  as  to  declare  that  it  **is  fast 
becoming  simply  a  high  school  foi*  a  ]»ortion  of  our  youth  of  Bostiui  and 
jts  virinity.^    Among  the  reasons  tor  this  decline  he  assumes  that  the 
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habits  of  the  stiulents  are  too  expeiisivt*,  and  calls  special  attention  to 
the  sumptuous  style  of  dress  and  furnitun*. 

Thus  it  happened  that  for  a  number  of  decades  improvements  were  of 
slow  j^rowth,  and  while  Harvard  c^)ntinue<l  to  maintain  its  rank  jis  the 
first  college  in  tlie  land,  yet  the  mana^^ement  did  little  to  make  it  a 
national  university  without  secitarian  bia.s,  with  d(K)rs  widely  open  to  all, 
and  with  opiH)rtunrties  for  the  most  cxt4»nsivt5  rest^arch  in  all  depart- 
ments of  know^leiljjje.    This  work  was  reserve<l  for  our  own  ^en^'iration, 
alter  the  nation  had  enterexl  upon  an  era  of  unexamphnl  prosperity, 
when  the  fortunate  [assessors  of  wealth  were  Ijetter  dispostMl  to  reiir 
their  moiuiments  in  college  walls  and  in  the  advfincement  of  science. 
Under  the  leadership  of  the  present  able  executive  this  work  is  bein^^ 
^.UMlly  iU'<romplish«l,  iwid  Harvard  University  now  holds  a  place  in  the 
hearts  of  all  intelligent  Americans  as  one  of  our  pnmdest  achievements. 
President  Willard,  alter  a  long  and  suc(*essful  service  at  the  head  of 
the  college,  had  died  in  1804.     On  the  11th  of  ])ec€»mber,  1805,  the  Flon. 
Fisher  Anu*^  wjis  chosen  his  successor.     His  is  belie ve<l  to  have  been 
the  first  election  of  a  layman  to  till  this  high  office  since  the  somt^what 
unfortunate  choice  of  Dr.  Leonard  Hoar,  in  1072.     Whether  hissehnrtion 
was  due  simply  to  his  eminent  abilities  and  high  character,  or  whether 
it  wa«  in  part  indicative  of  a  determination  on  the  i)art  of  tln^  governing 
boanls  to  seek  a  new  departure  in  the  con<luct  of  the  college  is  not  easy 
to  be  determine4l.     Fisher  Anu^s  having  decliiUMl  to  accept  the  office,  two 
rival  candidates  api)e4ired  in  the  perscms  of  Professors  INnirson  and 
Webber,  both  members  of  the  college  faculty  aiul  apparently  well  quali- 
fied to  preside  over  the  college.    The  choice  at  l(»ngth  fell  upon  the  latter, 
who  held  the  professorship  of  mathematics  aiul  natural  i)hilosophy. 

NEW   PROFESSORSHIPS. 

In  1804  the  funds  iMHim^Jitlu^^l  by  Ni(»holas  Hoylston,  es(i.,  in  1771,  had 
8o  iu!cumulated  that  the  corporation  felt  authorized  in  establishing  the 
Boylstoii  Professorship  of  lihetoric  and  Oratory.  The  first  to  hold  this 
chair  was  the  Hon.  John  Q.uincy  Adams,  who  was  installed  in  .Fune, 
1800.  By  the  terms  of  aecx>ptance  his  duties  were  limited  t^)  a  course  of 
jmblic  le^*tuii»s  bt^bre  the  resident  graduates,  and  before  the  senior  and 
junior  classes  of  undergraduates,  and  to  an  attendance  u]>on  the  decla- 
mations of  the^e  classes.  In  1810  Mr.  Adams  was  appointed  minister 
to  the  court  of  Russia,  and  therefore  s<»vercd  his  reflation  to  the  college. 
By  re<piej<t  of  the  stmlents  who  haU  b(»en  under  his  instruction  his  lec- 
tun*s  were  published  the  same  yeai\  and  give  <»videnc(*  of  the  fidelity 
and  spirit  with  which  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  chair. 

Inl805,thecitizens<)f  B()st4)naiidvi<*iiiitv,f<)rtlH»purp(»se()f'establisliing 
a pn>fessorshipf>f  natural  hisf4»ry,  rais<Ml  i)v  sui)s<*nption  a  sum  exceeding 
jjt;{0,<NK).  It  wouhl  a])p<'ar  therefore,  that  tin*  public  not  only  d«'sin»d  to 
inciv^ist*  tb**'  opportunities  for  education,  ])u(  that  they  i)ut  special  con- 

fidence  iu  the  administration  of  the  college,  t(>r  there  were  tUeu  com* 
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paratively  tew  nieu  of  wealth,  and  subseriptioiw  of  thin  amount  were 
almost  unknown. 

William  Dandridge  Pec*k  was  cliosen  by  tlie  subseribers  to  the  fund 
to  fill  this  professorship.  He  was  then  living  on  his  lonely  and  obscure 
farm  in  Kitt<»Ty,  where,  in  spite  of  his  isolation,  he  had  gained  an  envi- 
able re[)utation  as  a  profound  botanist  and  entomologist.  The  funds 
by  w^hieh  the  professorship  had  been  established  were  jdae^l  in  the 
hands  of  the  c^)llege  treasurer,  and  a  (*onstitution  with  iuun<Tous  arti- 
cles was  framed  to  regulate  the  method  by  which  the.se  should  be  ad- 
ministered. The  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  professorship  was  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  visit4)rs.  This  was  to  be  composed  of  the 
tnistees  of  tlie  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  the 
l)resid(mt  of  Harvard  College,  the  president  of  the  iVmericau  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society. 

The  management  of  the  fund  bequeathed  to  establish  a  lectureship 
on  Hil>lical  literature  by  Samuel  Dext^T  was  intrusted  to  the  president 
and  fellows  of  Harvard  CoUege  and  five  a^vSociat^^s,  to  be  ele<;ted  by 
them,  of  whom  three  were  to  be  (?lergynu>n.  This  board  was  organized 
in  May,  1811,  and  in  August  of  that  year  the  Rev.  Joseph  Buckmiu- 
ister  wjis  chosen  lecturer.  In  July  of  the  following  year  this  chair  WiUJ 
vacateil  by  his  death,  and  the  Rev.  AVilliam  EUery  Channing  w^as  chosen 
as  his  successor. 

Soon  after  th<»  beginning  of  Dr.  Kirkland's  presidency  Levi  Heilge 
Avas  a])i)ointed  professor  of  logic,  etiiics,  and  metiiphysics.  At  the 
time  of  his  appointment  lu^  held  the  position  of  "permanent  tutor," 
which  latter  olhce  has  ever  since  been  discontinued. 

The  establishment  of  the  Parkman  Professorship  in  Theology  is  re> 
ferred  to  in  the  chapter  on  the  history  of  the  divinity  school. 

In  IS20  tlie  i)rofessorship  of  mineralogy  and  geology  was  established. 
The  funds  for  this  pur])ose  were  raised  by  voluntary  subscription 
through  the  eftbrts  of  the  friends  of  the  college. 

In  1814  a  friend  of  tin*,  university,  whose  name  was  Avithheld,  gave 
.S20j()(H)  to  found  a  professorship  of  thii  Greek  language  and  literature. 
The  Rev.  Edward  Ev(»rett  was  chosen  in  the  following  year  to  till  this 
chair,  but  by  a  vote  of  the  ccuporation  he  was  permitted  to  travel  for 
2  years  (tliis  period  was  afterwards  ext-ended  to  li  ycnirs)  and  prepare 
himself  for  the  duties  of  his  office,  rex3eiving  mciinwhile  his  salary, 
which  was  fixed  at  81,li(K>. 

After  the  death  of  Sanuiel  Eliot,  estf.,  in  1820,  it  was  announce<l  that 
he  was  tlie  founder  of  this  professorship,  and  tlierefore  the  corporation 
voted  that  the  foundation  should  be  called  *^  the  Eliot  Professorship  of 
Greek  Literature."  Up  to  that  time  no  benefa<*tor  had  bestowed  u])on 
the  college  so  large  a  sum  during  his  lifetime. 

Previous  to  this  time  there  had  been  no  separate  Latin  professorship, 
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bnf  contomi)oraiie()us]y  witli  tlio  establislinioiit  of  the  (J rook  ohair  the 
(♦oriK>nitioii  and  <)vers<*ei's  decided  to  endow  the  Latin  ehair. 

TJie  lioyall  Professorship  of  Law  was  (established  in  1S15  under  the 
will  of  the  Uou.  IsiUic  Koyall,  Avho  bequeathed  more  than  2,000  aeres  of 
land  in  the  towns  of  Granby  and  Koyalton  towards  the  endowment  at 
Har>'ard  C'olle|?e  of  a  professorship  of  law  or  of  one  of  physie-  or  anat- 
omy. In  1815  lion.  Isaac  Parker  was  chosen  as  first  professor  on  that 
foundation. 

In  May,  181 7,  at  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Parker,  who  was  then 
chief  justice  of  Ma.ssa^^husetts,  the  law  school  was  established  at  Cam- 
bridge and  place<l  under  the  direction  of  the  Hon.  Asahel  Stearns,  who 
was  electeil  university  i)rofessor  of  law\ 

In  1815  the  college  boards  received  notice  that  an  annuity  of  $1,000 
had  l>een  becpieathed  by  Benjaniiii  Thompson,  a  native  of  AVoburn, 
Mass.,  better  known  as  Count  Rnmford,  a  title  whi<h  he  received  from 
the  reigning  duke  of  Bavaria.  Bei^jides  the  annuity  just  named  there 
was  given  the  reversion  of  an  annuity  of  $400  bequeathed  to  his  (hiiighter, 
a«  also  the  reversion  of  nearly  the  wiiole  of  his  estate  after  his  death. 

The  object  of  the  professorship  was  to  demonstrate  '^  the  utility  of  the 
physi(!al  and  mathematical  sciences  for  the  improvement  of  the  useful 
arts,  and  for  the  extension  of  the  industry,  prosperity,  happiness,  and 
weIl-lH»ing  of  sottiety.''  Jacob  Bigelow,  M.  i).,  was  chosen,  in  1816,  as 
tlie  first  Rumford  i)rofessor. 

In  the  same  year  as  the  above,  Abiel  Smith,  esq.,  of  Boston,  left  a 
bequest  of  $20,000  for  the  foundation  of  a  i)rofessorshi])  of  the  French 
and  8i>anish  huiguages.^  This  was  to  be  used  ''  either  singly  or  in  com- 
pany with  any  other  fimd  which  may  be  given  or  api)roi)riated  to  the 
same  purpose."  Four  years  later,  viz,  in  1819,  George  Ticknor  was  in- 
augurated ''Smith  Professor  of  the  French  and  Spanish  Languages  and 
Literature  and  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres."  In  1825  this  de])artment 
was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  instructors  for  the  Italian  and  German 
languages. 

In  1817  one  of  the  founders  and  promoters  of  the  Boylston  Medical 
School  established  a  fund  of  $1,0(K),  and  directeil  that  the  income  from 
this  should  be  distributed  in  prizes  for  elocution,  with  a  view  to  a<lvanc- 
ing  the  objects  which  his  uncle  had  in  endowing  the  luofessorshij). 

In  1817  the  Alford  fund,  which  was  establishcMl  in  1705,  having 
accumulated  sufficiently  for  the  pur])ose,  the  Alford  Professorship  of 
Xatiu-al  Religion,  Moral  Philosoi)hy,  and  C'ivil  l\)lity  was  founded, 
and  Ijcvi  Frisbie  appointe<l  to  this  chair.  Professor  Frisbie  was  a  man 
eminently  qualified  to  ado^n  the  position  to  which,  he  had  been  chosen, 
and  to  few  men  is  it  given  to  make  such  a  favorable  im])ression  upon 
tlieir  contemporaries.  His  death  a  few  years  later  caused  universal  sor- 
row in  the  collegiate  cinile. 

Besides  the  eatsiblishment  of  a  law  school,  find  the  reorganization  of 


i  <*The  first  professorship  of  moderu  laujk^uaj^es  iu  this  couutry. '' — Prusideut  Eijot. 
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tlie  Tlii'nlo^^icji^  Siliool  tlir  lollowin^  ]>n»tcssoi-sliips  lirst  received  ap- 
]H)intiiieiits  (luL'iii^  Dr.  Kirklaiid's  ]»resi(lem*y: 

(i)  The  Kuiiilonl  Prolessoiship  on  the  applieathm  of  Seieiiee  to  the 
useful  Arts. 

(2)  The  Smith  Professorshij)  of  the  Freuch  tiud  Spanish  TjaiijLTuageH 
and  Literature. 

(;3)  The  Alford  rrofessorshij)  of  Natural  Religion,  Moral  Philosophy, 
and  Civil  Polity. 

(4)  T!ie  Eliot  Professorship  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature ;  aiul 

(5)  The  Iioyall  Professorship  of  Law. 

Ih*sidegS  these,  whose  ehairs  were  tilled,  two  others  were  founded, 
the  one  receiving  the  name  of  the  MeT^ean  Professorship  of  Ancient  and 
Modern  History,  and  the  otiier  the  Perkins  Professorshij)  of  Astronomy 
and  Mathematics.  The  Dexter  L(»ctureshi])  ou  Biblical  Criticism  was 
also  tilled  during  this  i)residen(y,  the  Boylston  jnizes  for  elocution  were 
founded,  and  additional  instructiou  given  to  the  undergraduates  in 
such  studies  as  chemistry,  mineralogy,  anatomy,  physiology,  and  elo- 
cution. Many  valuable  additions  wen*  made  to  the  library,  as  also  to 
the  different  cabinets  belonging  to  the  coHege. 

in  1829  the  Dane  Professorship  of  Law  was  founded,  an  ju'count  of 
which  is  given  elsewhere. 

In  183.'^  the  cor])oration  and  overseers  established  a  university  pro- 
fessorship of  mathematics  and  natural  ]»hih)sophy.  Its  object  was  to 
furnish  instruction  to  the  undergiaduates  in  the  various  branches  of 
pure  matluMuatics.  The  method  of  teaching  was  to  be  either  by  hearing 
and  criticising  recitations,  or  els(»  by  iea<ling  i)ublic  lectures,  but  only 
such  methods  were  to  be  followed  as  the  cor])oration  might  direct  or 
approve.  Jienjamin  i*eirce,  whose  fame  in  atter  years  was  not  limite<l 
to  our  o\M\  land,  was  elected  ]»rofessor  on  this  foundation. 

Some  three  years  i>revious  to  tliis  a  ])rofessorship  of  the  German  lan- 
guage and  Hterature  ha<l  bei'U  (Established,  and  Charles  Follen  a]>|M>inted 
]>rofessor.  It  wouhl  seem  that  the  establishment  of  this  ju-ofessorship 
was  looked  upon  as  an  exj)eriment,  for  by  the  terms  of  its  foundation  it 
was  limited  to  a  ])eri(Kl  of  five  years. 

In  ])ecend)er,  18**51,  Corn(»lius  C.  Felton  was  chosen  university  pro- 
fessor and  ])ermaneHt  tutor  in  (ircek,  and  two  years  later  he  was  advanccMl 
to  the  Eliot  Professorship  of  Greek  Literature.  This  accession  of  a 
uanu*  that  was  destined  to  shed  lust4*r  upon  Harvard  College  wa.s 
followed  ill  18t'5()  by  that  of  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  A.M.,  formerly  profes- 
sor of  modern  languages  at  l^jwdoin  Colleges  Avho  was  elected  Smith 
J^-olVssor  of  the  French  and  Spanish  Langiuiges  and  Professor  of  Belles 
Lett  res.  ^ 

in  IS'M)  Jared  Sparks  was  ai)pointed  Professor  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
History  on  the  foundation  of  funds  be(pieathed  by  John  McLean,  esq., 

>  It  will  he  remciiil>('n*cl  that  IiIh  Mucce8.s(>riii  tliischuir  wanoiio  whu  bears  nBcarcely 
le88  houored  iiuiue — JumeB  Kimsell  Lowell. 
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which  h;i'l  b.>en  allow^eil  to   ai'tuimiihitt*   until   they   sutticed    lor  the 
emlowinent  «»t'  w  ]>rofessorshii).^ 
En<h>we4l  jH'olessorships  : 

IIoIHm  Proffj^sorHhip  of  Divinity,  1721. 

Ilollis  ProfcHsorship  of  M:itlu;raati('8  :in<l  Nalnral  Philosophy,  1727. 

Alforit   Profesworship  of  Niitnral  Religion,  etc.,  estJibliHheil  1705,^  endowfMl  1789, 
fonncliHl  1817. 

Herjw^y  Professorship  of  Anatomy  and  Snrjjery  (now  the  Professoryhij)  of  Anat- 
omy), 1782. 

Hereey  Profe.ssorship  of  the  Theory  and  Pnwtice  of  Physio,  established  17815. 

HaiK-ock  Professorship  of  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  Language.%  founded  1764; 
DfXter  Leetiireship  on  Hiblieal  Literature  united  with  it  in  1840. 

Boylston  Professorship  of  Khetorie  and  Oratory,  endowed  1771;  established  1804. 

Erviiig  Profe.ssorship  of  Chemistry  and  Materia  Mediea,  endowed  1792  ;  Pn)fe«8or- 
8hip  of  Materia  Mediea,  1818;  l*rofes«orship  of  Chemistry  ami  Mineralogy,  1827. 

L>exter  Leeture.ship  of  Biblical  Literature,  organized  1811. 

Eliot  Professorship  of  Greek  Literature,  1814. 

Ruiiiford  Professorship  and  Lectureshipon  theApplicationof  the  Sciences,  etc.,  1816. 

Royall  Professorshii)  of  Law,  established  1815. 

University  ProtVjHsorship  of  Law,  established  1817.  Changed  to  Bussey  Profeasor- 
fihip  1862. 

Dane  Profes.«»orship  of  Law,  founded  1829. 

Story  Professorship  of  Law,  established  1875. 

Parkman  Professorsliij)  of  Pulpit  Eloijuence  and  Pjwtoral  Care,  established  1829; 
founded  anew  1841 ;  known  sincti  1869  as  Parkman  Professorship  of  Theology. 

Bussey  Profes.sorshijM>f  Tlu^cdogy,  estalilished  1869. 

Bu.Hsey  Profes.Horship  of  New  Testament  Criticism  and  Interpretation,  1872. 

Pliimuier  Prof«*si>orshi])  of  Christian  Morals,  1855;  present  title  given  in  1886. 

Smith  Profes-sorship  of  th<^  French  aud  Spanish  Languages  and  Literatures, 
founded  1810. 

McLean  Pnd'essorship  of  Ancient  and  Mo<lem  History,  endowed  1823;  Professor- 
Mliip  of  Mineralogy  and  (ieology  established  1820;  Professorship  of  Latin,  1820;  Pro- 
f«-Ksoi*sliip  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosojdiy,  183^^;  Professorship  of  (lerman 
l^U'^uage  and  Literatun\  established  1825;  diHconlinued  in  18!i5. 

Ma.ssa<'liusettH  Professorship  of  Natural  History,  founded  1805. 

Fisher  Pndessorship  of  Natural  Histor\,  1812. 

Parkman  'ProfesHorship  of  Anatomy  ami  Physiology,  established  1817;  changed  to 
Parkman  Profensorship  of  Anatomy  1871;  Professorship  of  Engineering,  1847;  Pro- 
fpHHorship  of  Surgery,  1817. 

Jucks<m  I'rofessorship  of  Clinical  Medicine,  established  185-t;  name  given  1858. 

Perkins  Professorship  of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics,  founded  1842. 

Phillips  Professorshi])  of  Astronomy,  18.58. 

Buhsey  Professorship  <»f  Horticulture,  etc.,  1870;  Professorshij*  of  Dentistry  1867. 

Po|M?  Pn»fessorship  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature,  founded  186tK 

Sturgis  Hooper  Professorship  of  (ieology,  founiled  1865;  constituted  a  se}>arate 
chair  in  1874. 

AVinu  Professorshi])  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  emlowed  1877. 

Aniohl  I*rofessorslii})  of  Arboriculture,  <>Htablished  1879. 

Shattuck  Professorship  of  Morbid  Anatomy  185^1;  title  changed  to  Shattuek  Pro- 
fessorsliip  <»f  Pathological  Anatomy  1879. 

PealM»dy  ProfeH^orship  of  vVmerican  Archipology  and  Ethnology,  founded  1886. 

Paine  ProfesHorship Of  Praeti4*al  Astronomy,  1887. 

Some  other  profe6sorshi])S  have  been  established  and  have  been  merged  into  those 
now  existing. 

*For  history  in  Harvard  College  see  "The  Study  of  History  in  American  Colleges 
anil  Uiiivewifiiw, "  by  Herbert  Ji,  Adams,  ni.  i>.,ProfeKHOY  oV  \\\*^Vv\\nj  \v\  5v\vvi^\\vi\J^v^ 
Unirenity.    Pablishml  by  tlw  Bureau  of  Edmuliuu  Vu  1««1. 
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U  wjis  not  until  1872  tliat  tlie  governing  boanlw  at  Harv'sml  made  a 
KiM'ious  ath'nipt  to  ^ivr  the  colle^j^e  the  e<iuii>nioiit  of  a  eoinpleU*  uni- 
versity. In  tlic  year  named  provision  Avas  made  for  eonferriii^  the 
degrees  of  doctor  of  philosophy  and  doctor  of  science.  Still,  until  sonic 
'  years  later,  th(5  philosopliieal  department  continued  in  a  formative  state. 
By  the  yeai*  1878  tlu»  university  had  increased  its  departments  until 
they  numbered  eight,  viz,  the  two  undergi^aduate  schools,  which  4?(mfer 
the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts  and  bachelor  of  science,  the  theolog- 
ical, me(li(!al,  and  law  schools,  a  graduate  school  of  philosophy  and 
advanced  science  (though  this  wa^s  not  kxn  yet  definitely  organized),  ami 
finally,  two  incidental  schools,  not  then  so  (commonly  found  in  a  uni- 
versity, the  school  of  agri<'ulture  and  tluj  dental  school. 

(T)RPORATION  AND  OVERSEERS. 

Acxjording  to  an  act  jja^sed  by  the  legislature  in  March,  1810,  a  great 
change  was  made  in  the  composition  of  the  board  of  overseers.  There- 
after the  members  of  the  board  were  to  be  the  g4)veruor,  the  lieutenant 
governor,  the  council,  the  i)resident  of  the  senate*,  the  speaker  of  the 
house,  and  the  ])rt\sident  of  the  college,  for  the  time  being,  with  fifte<*n 
ministers  chosen  from  the  f 'ongregational  churches,  and  fifteen  laymen. 
All  were  to  be  residents  of  the  State,  and  their  electit>n  was  to  take 
place  as  i)rovided  for  in  the  act  governing  their  selection.  It  wa^s  pro- 
vided, however,  that  this  a^'t  should  not  go  into  effect  until  approval 
by  both  college  boards.  Hy  this  ]>roviso  all  the  chartered  rights  of  the 
college  Avere  respected  and  maintained.  The  act  having  Imhhi  duly  ap- 
proved, the  overseers  i)roc^e(UHl  to  choose  the  number  of  laymen  and 
t^lergy  men  specified  therein.  But  the  change  proposed  naturally  arouse<l 
much  oi)position  on  the  part  of  the  six  favored  townships  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  s<^nate,  and  th<\v,  in  1812,  succteeded  in  obtaining  a  dominant 
influence  in  the  State  government,  but  when  they  attem])ttHl  to  effect  its 
repeal,  tin*  ov(*rseers  and  corporation  took  the  ground  that  'the  act  to 
rei)eal  could  not  be  valid  without  their  consent.  Two  ye^irs  later  the 
act  of  1812  was  set  aside  and  the  original  act  of  1810  cimfirnuHl,  but 
with  this  claus(^  annexed,  that  **  the  senate  shall,  together  with  the  jmu- 
sons  mentioned  in  tin*  last  afor(»nan»ed  act,  hereafter  constitute  the 
board  of  overs(»ers  of  Harvard  ( -olh^gt*."  As  lu^retofore  the  validity  of 
this  act  was  made  to  hinge  u}>on  its  being  accepted  by  both  college 
boards.  Tliis  having  been  done  a  new  board  was  organized  in  March 
*  and  A])ril,  1814,  and  this  law  remained  without  material  change  for 
nmnv  vears. 

In  the  constitutional  convention  of  1820-21,  it  was  proposed  to  add 
to  the  constituticm  of  Massachusetts,  as  it  relates  to  Harvard  College, 
this  i)roviso,  viz:  '"  That  tin*  ])oard  of  oversetMs,  in  the  election  of  min- 
isters of  (churches  to  be  nn^mbers  of  said  board,  shall  not  be*  confined  to 
ministers  of  churches  of  any  parti(!ular  denomination  of  riinstians." 
Both  the  corporation  and  overseers  of  the  college  gave  their  assent  to 
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this  tMjlar«;iMl  liberty  of  choices  \n\i  \vh«».n  it  was  siibiiiitt^'d  to  the  juMjple 
thry  n»jectiHl  it. 

DIFFKKK.N'CF.S   IIKTWEKX   TIIK   COUPOKATIOX   AN'H   IMMKDIATK   iJOVEKNMKNT. 

In  lSt)i»,  iipDu  the  resignation  of  Professor  Pearson,  the  corporation,  for 
tiie  first  time  in  tlie  history  of  the  colle<j:e,  was  (;onii)ose(l  exchisively  of 
nonresiilent  fellows.  Atterwanls  as  vacancies  occturre^l  they  wc»re  sne- 
(•essively  tilled  by  |M»rsons  who  were  nonresidents,  so  that  an  apprehen- 
RJon  began  t^>  i)revail  in  the  faculty  that  it  was  th<»-  settled  policy  of  the 
cor]M)ration  U}  esxchide  them  from  participation  in  tlieir  body.  In  April, 
i8*J4,  eleven  of  the  instructors  presented  a  memorial  t4)  the  cor])oration 
in  which  they  endeavored  to  show  that  by  the  chart<*r  of  the  university 
the  fellows  are  n(M»essarily  resident  instru(^tors.  As  tlie  corporation 
failed  to  take  any  action,  the  subje<»t  of  the  memorial  was  broujijht  be- 
fore the  overst^ers.  Theren])on  began  one  of  the  longest  and  severest 
contests  in  which  the  college  has  evTr  been  engage4l.  The  men  who 
there  *'crosscHl  swords''  were  either  then  or  aft(»rwards  famcms  in  State 
or  national  affairs.  Professors  Everett  and  Andrew  Norton  came  for- 
wanl  as  the  champions  of  the  faculty,  while  Chief  Justice  Parker  and 
rttliers  espouse<l  the  cause  of  the  overseers.  The  latter  body  staUnl 
their  position  in  tlvt*se  words : 

That  it  does  not  appear  to  this  board  that  the  resident  iustruet^rs  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity have  any  exclusive  right  to  be  chosen  members  of  the  <'orporation. 

Still  the  corporation  disclaimed  any  intention  of  trying  U)  exclude  the 
resident  instructors;  on  the  other  hand,  they  expressed  themselves  as 
(le.sirous  of  making  such  a  selection  iw  so<m  as  t!u*  j)roi)er  occasion 
Hhouhl  ofler.  This  disclaimer  on  the  part  of  tin*  con)oration  was  appar- 
ently regarded  as  a  concession  by  the  aggrieved  party,  and  the  right 
was  not  further  insisted  uimui.    • 

In  1S2.'5  a  committee  of  seven  persons,  of  which  the  Hon.  Joseph  Story 
Was  chairman,  was  ai>pointe<l  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  university, 
and  re])ort  what  changes  it  would  be  exj>edient  to  recommend  to  tin* 
<V)rporation  for  adoption.  From  the  report  nnwle  by  the  committee,  and 
V  another  in  the  foHowingyear,  of  which  latter  .John  liowell  was  chair- 
man, there  was  framed,  in  June,  lH2o,  a  newcoile  of  laws  sanctioned  by 
ixith  the  corj>oration  aiid  overseers. 

On  acc(mntof  the  ditt'erences  of  opinion  which  hiwl  arisen  in  regard  to 
tlie  relation  between  the  corporation  and  the  immediate  government,  as 
also  concerning  the  <liscipline,  instruction,  and  morals  of  the  college,  by 
the  provisitms  of  the  new  co<le  the  '*  immediate  government ''  was  au- 
thoiized  to  assume  the  name  of  the 

'  FACCLTY   OF   THF.   CXIVERSITV. 

They  were  to  retain  the  sanu*  jwwers  as  heretofore,  and  in  addition 
they  wei*e  autlnnized  to  act  by  committcH*s.  The  president  continued 
at  the  head  of  the  faculty  without  any  visitorial  power  or  an  inde- 
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j)eiHlt'iit  uepitivi*.  lie  was  ext'iiiptr*!  from  ceitaiii  miuisterial  duties, 
and  iiivost<Ml  with  those  cd*  general  superinteiideuee,  and  was  exiHHtted 
to  em  ry  into  eft'ecrt  the  measures  of  the  faculty.* 

The  university  was  dividcMl  for  purposes  ot  instruction  into  depart- 
ments, (*ach  of  whi(*h  was  to  have  a  g:eneral  superintendence  of  its  own 
studi(»s.  The  stu<leiits  Avere  to  be  (ilassitied  in  divisions,  according  to 
X)n>fieieney,  and  tlie  salaries  (►f  the  president  an<l  i)rofessors  were  to  de- 
l)end  in  part  upon  the  number  in  their  classes.  The  university  Avas  then 
ftrst  opened  to  persons  who  were  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  but  desired 
only  to  study  in  particular  departments.  Examinations  were  to  oc*cur 
more  frequently,  and  to  ])e  made  more  eflScient.  There  were  to  be  no 
more  fines,  but  th(»  discipline  was  to  be  improved  by  the  introducti<m  of 
a  new  system,  Avhich  was  to  consist  of  cautions,  warnings,  solemn  ad- 
nionitiims,  and  official  notice  to  parents  and  guardians.  Greater  offenses 
against  good  order  were  subject,  as  before,  to  severer  punishments. 
These  were  the  essential  changes  introduced  by  the  new  system  of  laws. 

About  this  time  the  corj>oration  <let«rmined  that  thereafter  their 

boanl  should  hold  monthly  nu^etings  iu  Boston.    The  ke^^ping  of  the 

records,  which  had  until  now  beiMi  dime  by  the  president,  wtxs  delegated 

to  one  of  the  nuMubers,  who  was  chosen  secretary  of  the  board,  with 

authority  to  appoint  a  cltTk  and  kee])  dujdicate  records,  one  co])y  of  which 

was  to  be  given  t^)  the  president  and  the  other  jireserved  at  the  place 

assigned  for  their  meeting.    The  treasurer,  who  was  required  to  render 

a  n»port  every  month,  was  prohibited  from  making  any  payment,  even 

to  the  president  or  t^)  any  other  member  of  the  cor]>oration,  unless  it 

had  Wi'U  i)reviously  sanctioned  by  a  vote  of  this  board.     Salaries  could 

cmly  be  paid  <inarterly,  and  no  ])re])ayment  or  partial  payments  were 

]>ermitte4.    The  names  of  benertciary  stiulents  and  the  amount's  they 

received  now  fust  began  to  W  entered  in  the  lU'counts  of  the  cor]K)ra- 

tion. 
It  would  appear  that  the  overseers  held  a  regular  annual  meeting  in 

January  for  thc^  transacti<m  of  their  business.     This  wjis  at  some  spex^i- 

lied  place,  the  hall  of  the  Massachusetts  senate  being  sometimes  chosen. 


^Previous  to  tln^  «*leftioii  of  Dr.  Kirklnnd,  tlio  diiticH  of  the  prt'sident's  office  wore 
liiiiit^^d,  in  addition  to  houic  minor  niatttTs.  to  the  (>onducting  of  devotional  Bervioes 
niovnin«j  and  evcnin<j  in  t\w  (•hai)»'l;  to  tlu^  delivering  of  8omo  religious  diBcoiirae,  or 
the  <'X|)onndin^  of  a  x)ortion  of  Srriptnrc  *'  at  h*ast  onee  n>  month;'*  to  presiding  at 
met'tin^js  of  the  eor]K>ration  and  farnlty,  and  also  at^ting  an  recording  secretary  of 
both  of  tln^st?  bodies.  In  the  gtMieral  management  of  tln^  college  the  president  ranked 
in  thti  faenlty  simply  as  primuH  inter ponn  withtnit  otln»r  anthority  than  tjiat  of  a  double 
vote  in  case  of  an  ccpial  division.  Hnt  in  1811  and  1S12  his  jjowcrs  were  enlarged. 
Th«*rcaft«'r  h<'  was  anthori/<'d  to  art  indep(*ndently  respe<'ting  the  instruction  and 
government  of  the  students,  bntonly  on  the  condition  that  all  new  regulations  Hliould 
be  laid  before  th»^  (*or]>(»ration  at  tlu'ir  next  meeting.  This  <'nlargenient  f»f  the  powers 
of  tlu'  president  gave  rise  to  no  dissatisfaction  in  the  faculty,  since  the  professors 
and  tutors  continued  to  be  consulted  by  him  just  as  they  had  been  before. 
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KLKCTION    or   OVEKSKKHS. 

Ill  1843  clergymen  of  all  deuoniinations  bcciiiue  (»li^ible  as  overscM^rs; 
but  not  until  1851  did  the  State  renounce  any  considerable  share  of  its 
coutrul  over  the  college.  By  act  of  that  y(»ar  the  governor,  lieutenant- 
governor,  president  of  the  senate,  and  speaker  of  the  hous(%  the  secretary 
of  the  board  of  education,  and  the  president  and  treasurer  of  Harvard 
College,  together  with  30  other  p(^rsons  to  b(^  chosen  by  the  general 
court,  in*e8pective  of  their  ])rofession,  were  to  form  tln^  board  of  over- 
seers. IJX'Offieio  memlx^rship  was- surrendered  and  the  right  of  ehH'tor- 
ship  retained.  This  last  right  was* abandoned  in  18(>5.  Since  then  the 
hoard  has  consisted  of  the  president  and  treasurer  of  the  college  and  '^) 
other  i)erson8  chosen  by  the  alumni  of  the  college  of  o  years'  stiinding. 
Since  1880  the  office  has  been  open  to  all  alumni  of  5  years'  standing, 
whether  living  in  the  State  or  not. 

The  general  court  of  the  Commonwealth  passed  at  the  session  of  1889 
two  acts  for  the  benefit  of  the  university,  one  amen<ling  the  act  of  18(i5 
in  regard  to  the  elec*tion  of  overseers,  the  other  enlarging  the*  power  of 
the  i)resident  and  fellow\s  to  hold  taxable  real  estate.  Neither  act  en- 
countered any  opjiosition. 

The  amendment  of  the  act  of  18(;5  removed  the  one  practical  difficulty 
which  experience  had  developed  in  the  working  of  that  admirable  act; 
it  did  away  with  the  obligation  to  nominate  and  vote  for  particidar 
persons  for  i)articular  vacancies.  Under  the  act  as  now  amended  the  five 
persons  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  are  elected  for  the  longest 
term,  and  the  jierson  receiving  th(»  next  highest  number  of  votes  is 
elected  for  the  next  longest  term,  and  so  on. 

THK   PRESENT  (JOVERXMENT 

of  the  university  is  thus  briefly  described  in  '*  Harvard  and  its  Surround- 
iug^s":  • 

The  legal  title  of  the  cori>oration  is  the  *' President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  Vol- 
le^."»  Tlie  corporutioD,  consistiug  of  the  i»re8ident,  fellows  (5  in  nnnilMT),  and 
trwujurer,  aud  the  board  of  overseers  (32  in  number)  are  the  ^overninj;  powers  of  the 
university,  whieh  comprehends  the  followin^j  departments:  Harvard  ('ollege,  the 
Divinity  School,  the  Law  S<'hooI,  the  Medical  School,  the  Dental  School,  the  Law- 
rence Scientific  School,  the  MnsiMim  of  Comparative  Zoology,  the  Husscy  Institu- 
tion (a  schmd  of  agriculture),  the  College  Library,  tlu'  (ira<luate  Dcjiartment,  the 
84'hool  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  and  the  Astr«>noinieal  ()bs<'rvatory.  Tlu'  IValxMly 
Musenni  of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology  is  a  constituent  part  of  the  uni- 
versity, but  its  relations  to  it  are  aflected  by  ]»eculiar  i)rovisions. 

Under  the  new  act  to  enlarge  the  power  (»f  the  president  and  fellows  to  hobl  real 
estate  the  university  may  take,  hold,  or  may  sell,  any  real  estate,  within  or  withcuit 
the  Commonwealth,  which  has  been  given  to  it  for  4>ducational  pur]>os(>N;  and  may 
invest  in,  or  sell,  ])roductive  real  estate  within  i\w  Connnonwealth  to  any  amount, 
provided  that  nothing  in  the  act  shall  be  construed  to  give  the  university  "any  claim 

*  *'  Harvanl  College"  and  "The  Tni  versity  at  Cambridge  "  are  the  only  names  known 
to  the  charter,  to  the  constitution,  and,  it  is  believed,  to  the  legislation  of  the  Com- 
monwealth.— From  Harvard  Catalogue,  18-18-19. 
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to  greater  oiromption  frnin  taxation  tliuii  it  now  liaN  under  tho  coiiHtitiition  and  1aw9of 
tliis  Coinnionwraltli." 

I'bo  proKid<rnt  is  purely  an  aihniniHtrativo  ofliccr  and  prcHidos  over  the  coriioration, 
board  of  overseers,  and  faeultieH  of  tht?  various  departmentH.  The  treusurcr '  lias  the 
custody  of  the  property  of  the  university.  The  aeademic  council  no  longer  exists. 
Candidates  for  degrees  in  arts  and  si'ieuecs  are  now  rceoiuuiended  hy  the  faculty  of 
arts  and  sciences.  The  faculty  of  each  department  has  the  immediate  charge  of  it.  A 
dean  is  a2>)>ointed  for  each  faculty,  of  which  he  is  in  fact  vice-pre«ident.  Tlie  regis- 
trar under  the  general  direction  of  the  dean  is  the  medium  between  the  student  and 
the  college  faculty,  and  keejis  the  records  of  that  faculty  and  of  the  admission,  attend- 
ance, and  conduct  of  the  students,  superintends  examinations,  pre]>ares  all  scales  of 
scludarships,  and  is  chairman  of  the  jiarietal  committee.  The  parietal  committee, 
formed  of  tlu;  jiroctors-  and  officers  of  instruction  who  reside  within  the  college 
buildings,  takes  cognizance  of  otTenscs  by  students  against  good  order  and  decorum. 
The  bursar  is  the  treasurer's  agent  at  Cambridge,  and  receives  the  bonds  and  collects 
tlu^  amount  due  from  students.  The  curators  of  the  museums,  the  director  of  the 
observatory,  ami  the  director  of  the  botanic  garden  have  charge  of  their  respective 
(lepartments.  The  secretary  of  the  board  of  f>verseers  keeps  its  records,  etc.,  and  the 
secretaries  of  the  various  dejiartnuMits  are  the  assistants  of  the  deans.  The  proct4U"s 
are  th«'  aca<lemical  police  officers.  The  officers  of  instruction  and  government  in- 
clude the  professors,  assistant  professors,  tutors,  instructors,  and  proctors.  There 
are  many  other  officers,  but  thest>  are  the  most  important. ^ 

It  is  a  tradition  of  the  college  that  no  teacher  is  commanded  to  do  anything;  his 
work  is  only  suggested  to  him  by  his  superior  officers.  The  controlling  boards,  the 
faculties,  the  corporation,  and  the  board  of  overseers  never  assume  a  mandatory  re- 
lation to  each  other,  or  to  the  individuals  who  compose  them. 

Th(»  responsibility  for  the  proper  execution  of  duties  is  thus  left  to  the 
individual  officers. 

It  would  certainly  l>e  difficult  to  contrive  a  better  form  of  college  fjov- 
enmicnt  than  that  which  now  exists  at  Harvard.  A  few  years  ago  it 
was  found  that  the  composition  of  the  boards  was  as  follows:  In  the  vot- 
p<u*ation  then^  was  but  one  clergyman,  an  orthodox  Congregationalist, 
all  the  other  niem])ers  being  laymen;  in  the  board  of  overseers  there 
wen*  5  <'lergyiiu»n,  and  of  these  3  Avere  Unitarians,  1  Episco)>alian, 
and  1  Orthodox  (•ongregationalist.  The  government  of  the  university 
is  to-day  in  i\w  hands  of  men  who  hold  broad  views  upon  e^hication, 
and  other  great  (piestions  of  our  time.  Some  of  these  bear  names  that 
are  honored  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken,  and  wiierever 
sound  learning  is  inculcated. 


'The  treasurer  may  now  at  his  pleasure  procure  the  appointment  of  a  suitable 
deputy  selected  by  hiinself. 

-In  1S()5  there  was  introduced  into  ffie  college  the  cla^s  of  ofllcers  called  proctors. 
It  was  their  duty  to  reside  within  the  college  walls  and  preserve  order.  Their  duty 
hatl  previ(msly  been  ]>erfornied  by  the  **  parietal  tutor,"  an  officer  appointed  to  suc- 
ce<'d  the  permanent  tutor  in  the  case  (»f  the  hitter's  marriage.  Whenever  very  grave 
otfenst^s  were  committed  by  the  students  the  proctors  reported  the  offenders,  not  to 
the  tutors,  but  to  the  college  faculty. 

•'The  following  regulation  Avith  reference  to  a  "patron''  was  regularly  published  in 
the  annual  catalogue  uj>  to  the  year  1869-70:  *'Somc  gentleman  of  C-ambridge,  not 
of  th(>  faculty,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  corporation  to  be  patron  of  all  students  not 
of  this  Ctmimon  wealth,  who  belong  to  places  more  than  100  miles  distant  from  Cam- 
bridge, and  whose  parents  or  guardians  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  regulatious 
herein  pruv'u\oi\,  ami  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  funds  of  such  students." 
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[From  theHtatiiieii  uf  the  university  iu  tho  auoiial  catalogue.] 
•  '#  •  »  •  »  * 

(2)  President, — It  in  the  duty  of  the  prt^ideut  of  the  university  to  call  iiieetinpcs of 
the  corporatiou,  .lud  preside  at  the  same;  to  act  as  the  ordinary  medium  of  com- 
muuicatiou  between  the  corporation  ami  the  overseers,  and  between  tho  corporation 
and  the  fuenUies;  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  overseers  on  the  general  condition 
of  the  university;  to  preside  on  public  academic  days;  to  preside  over  the  several 
faculties;  to  direct  the  official  correspoudcuco  of  the  university;  to  acquaint  him- 
self witli  the  state,  interests,  and  wants  of  the  whole  iustitutiou;  and  to  exercise 
a  j^eueral  suj)erintendence  over  all  its  concerns.  For  the  better  discharge  of  these 
duties,  he  must  live  iu  Cambridge. 

(8)  Treasurer, — The  treasurer  has  the  custody  of  all  the  property  of  the  university. 
He  is  reiiuire<l  to  submit  his  accounts,  and  all  evidences  of  the  property  under  hia 
charge,  to  the  committers  of  inspection  appointed  by  the  corporation  and  overseers 
Mrverally,  and  to  make  annually  to  the  overseers  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  ex* 
peuditure«  of  the  university. 

•  #  .  «  w  *  *  # 

The  bursar  and  the  superintendent  of  buildings  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
tresisurer,  and  are  his  agents  in  (Cambridge. 

All  offi</ers  who  are  intrusted  with  property  belonging  to  the  university  are  re- 
quired to  keep  inventories  of  the  same,  which  are  subject  to  the  iuspecticm  of  the 
treaisurer,  an<l  to  have  all  such  property  designated  as  university  property  by  suit- 
able marks. 

(4)  Tvnures  of  office. — In  all  departments  of  the  university,  professorships  are  held 
without  express  limitations  of  time.  Assistant  professorships  are  held  for  5  years, 
and  tutorships  for  not  more  than  3  years.  At  the  eud  of  the  term  of  an  assist- 
ant professor  or  tutor,  his  conne<>tion  with  the  university  ceases,  unless  he  be  reap- 
pointed. Lecturers  are  appointed  for  not  more  than  1  year.  Instructors  are  ap- 
lM>inte<l  for  such  terms  as  convenience  may  recpiire.  Tutors  and  instructors  an?  rc^ 
s|K>nsible,  in  regard  to  their  subjects  and  methods  of  teaching,  to  the  professors  in 
their  respective  branches  of  study.  Proctors  are  appointed  to  assist  th<!  faculties  in 
the  conduct  of  examinations,  and  in  the  preservation  of  order  within  the  university 
pre<'incts.  All  officers  of  instruction  and  government  are  subject  to  removal  for  in- 
adecpiate  ]>erformance  of  duty,  or  for  miscondu(;t. 

(5)  Cnirersity  council. — The  university  council  consists  of  the  i>re8ident,  professors, 
and  assistant  professors  of  the  university  and  sucli  otluT  university  officials  as  the 
ror|H>ration  with  the  consent  of  the  overseers  may  appoiut  members  of  the  council. 
It  is  the  function  of  the  council  to  consider  questions  Avhich  concern  more  than  one 
facnlty  and  questions  of  university  policy. 

(6)  F(tcultle8. — Harvanl  College,  th<^  Lawrence  Scientific  .School,  and  the  Graduat<^ 
iS'hool  are  together  uuder  the  imme<liate  charge  of  a  faculty,  the  faculty  of  arts  and 
seif-nees.  The  other  schools  of  the  university  are  each  under  the  immediate  charge 
of  a  faculty.  Each  faculty  is  composed  of  all  the  professors,  assistant  professors  and 
tutors,  and  of  all  the  instructors  appointed  for  a  term  longer  than  one  year,  who 
teach  in  the  department  or  departments  under  the  charge  of  that  faculty.  The 
president  is  a  member  of  each  faculty. 

A  faculty  may,  at  its  discretion,  <lelegat4»  any  of  its  powers  relating  to  ordinary 
matters  of  mlmiuistration  and  discijiline,  except  the  power  to  inflict  the  penalties 
of  dismission  and  expulsion,  to  administrative  boards,  niuninatcd  from  among  its 
members  by  the  president,  and  appointed  by  the  corporation  with  the  consent  of 
the  overseers.  Every  such  board  shall  be  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  faculty 
from  which  it  is  appointed.  Any  administrative  board  established  for  Harvard  Col- 
lege shall  consist  of  not  less  than  iifteen  memlx^rs. 

(7)  Deans. — Each  faculty  has  a  dean,  who  is  ai)pointe<l  by  the  corporation,  with 
the  content  of  the  overseers,  from  among  the  members  of  the  faculty.     Harvard 
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Colh^ge,  the  LawrfiK'e  ScieiitiHc  Sclioul^  and  the  Graduate  SohcH>l  alHO  have  each 
a  dean,  wlio  is  appointed  by  the  corporation,  with  the  consent  of  the  overseers,  fn»ni 
amoii^  the  nienilxTs  of  the  faculty  of  arts  and  scioneea.  Each  dean  in  the  cl.ief 
executive  otheer  of  his  faculty,  college,  or  school,  is  rosponsihlo  for  thepropt-r  pre|»- 
aratiou  and  conduct  of  its  huMiness,  an<l  makes  an  annual  report  to  the  president. 

(S)  Academic  f/car. — The  academic  year  l)e;jfins  on  tlu)  Thursday  fidlowinjjf  tht*  last 
Wednesday  in  Septeniher.  Th«  annual  coiimiencenient  is  held  on  the  last  Weihuui- 
day  in  June.  The  vacation  begins  at  coinmenciMuent  and  ends  on  the  last  Wednej*- 
day  in  September.  The  C-hriHtuiUH  ri'cess  beji^ini  on  th;i  23d  of  December  and  en«U 
on  the  2d  of  January.  The  Rprini;  re(M*ss  be;i;ins  Oii  the  Wednesday  befon^  Fast  Day 
and  tuids  on  the  Tuesday  after  Fast  Day.  Thauksj^iviujy;  Day,  the  22d  day  of  Felr- 
luary,  and  the  30th  <lay  of  May  are  holidays. 

(9)  DvijrcvH. — Tli<5  onlinary  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Artj^,  Baeheh>r  of  Seien<*e,  Bach- 
elor of  Agricultural  Science,  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  Bachelor  of  Laws.  Master  of 
Arts,  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  Doctor  of  Science,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Doctor  of  Dental 
Medicine,  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  Civil  Engineer,  and  Mining  Engineer  are 
conferred,  after  reconunendation  by  the  several  faculties,- by  vott^  of  the  (rorporation, 
with  tlu^  consent  of  tin;  overst'crs.  It  is  nupiireil  that  n<»  candidates  for  the  ordinary 
di?grecs  be  recommended,  excc^jd  after  thorough  public  examination,  and  a  residence 
at  tlu'  univ(?rsity  of  at  least  1  yt-ar.  There  are  four  grades  of  the  degr«'«»  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  two  grades  of  the  degn-e  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  and  three  grades  of  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Science*  and  of  the  degree  of  Mining  Engineer. 

Honorary  degrees  are  conferred  by  vote  of  the  corporation,  with  the  consent  of  the 
overseers. 

•^  *  ^  r  P  *  > 

(11)  liondH  and  reginlration. — Evc^y  stutlent  must,  on  his  admission  to  any  depart- 
meiitof  the  university,  give  a  bontl  to  the  treasurer  or  the  bursar  or  otherwise  secure 
the  i>ayment  of  his  dues  to  the  university. 

(12)  hixciplinc. — The  rcs])ectiv<^  faculties  liave  authority  to  impost;  tines  and  levy 
assessments  for  damage  done  to  property:  to  inflict,  at  their  discretion,  such  i^eual- 
tics  as  nuiy  be  thougl^t  essential  to  maintain  good  <liscipline. 

.STArUTKS   AFFKCTIXi;   THK   SKVKKAL    DKIWUrMKNTS   OF   THK    ITXIVEIWITY. 

The  coil  eye. 

*■  «  »  f  #  ♦ 

(l.i)  Hvl'ujioHH  Hcrvmn. — Daily  prayers  are  held  in  the  cha]>el  during  term  time. 

Seats  are  ])rovid«Ml.  at  the  expense  of  the  colleg*',  for  all  students  who  atteml  the 
Suuilay  services  of  the  several  religious  <lt>nominations  having  established  places  of 
worship  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  tln^  college. 

(16)  The  dirhiit;/  nrhonl. — \o  ass«Mit  to  the  ]>eculiar  doctrines  or  practices  of  any 
denomination  of  Christians  is  reipiireil  of  instructors  or  students  in  the  divinity 
school. 

(17)  The  coUefje  lihrari/. — The  college  library,  in  (r<ire  Hall,  is  for  the  use  of  the 
whole  university.  Its  ]>rivileges  are  also  granted,  under  special  regulations,  to  per- 
sons not  connected  with  th«'  university. 

The  general  cmitrol  and  oversight  of  the  library  is  committed  U)  the  council  of  the 
library,  consjisting  of  the  i)r<'sident,  tlu^  librarian,  and  six  other  ])crs(ms,  who  are 
appointo<l  by  the  corjioration,  with  the  <'onsent  of  the  oversei^rs,  for  the  term  of 
three  years.  Any  vacancy  oreurring  in  the  council  is  tilleil  in  the  same  maimer  for 
the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  council  to  mak»^  riiles  for  the  administration  of  the  library; 
to  dirert  tin;  purehasc  of  books,  to  the  extent  of  the  fumls  ap)di<\abl(;  for  that  juir- 
jiose,  and  to  visit  and  inspect  thi»  theological,  law.  medit^al,  and  other  .special 
libraries. 
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The  librariati  and  thu  aJMistaiit  librarians  art^  <rlioHOu  in  tht^  Hanio  luuiiuer  as  nfti- 
cera  of  instnictiou  ami  goveniuieut>  aud  are  under  the  same  liability  to  removal. 

The  libmriau  has  the  care  and  custocly  of  the  library.  It  is  liis  duty  to  nuperiu- 
Wud  it8  internal  admin iat ration,  enforce  the  rtilen  aud  rouduct  the  ('orn'S]iou(l<Mi('«', 
and  to  make  annually  a  written  report  on  the  condition  of  the  library  to  the  library 
committee  of  the  overseers  aud  to  the  corporation. 

THE   F1NANCK8. 

It  8tH>nis  to  the  i)resent  generation  not  at  all  (nusy  to  nnderstand  how 
that  tUn*«  or  four  s«M)re  years  a^o  the  eductated  men  of  Harvard  eouUl 
loi^k  with  eoniphu'eney  upon  those  fmaneial  methods  wliieh  would  to-cUiy 
appear  not  only  antiquated,  but  ])uerile  and  harmful.  Still,  it  is  none 
the  le^ss  true  that  even  after  the  beginnin^;^  of  the  inesent  century  the 
legislature  of  the  State  and  the  authorities  of  tlui  ('(dlege  could  think 
of  no  better  way  of  raising  funds  than  by  having  recourse  to  the  pcMni- 
eious  luethcMls  of  the  preceding  century.  It  therefcue  hapi)ene<l  that  in 
IHifd  permission  was  again  granted  by  the  legislature  to  resort  to  the 
lottery.  The  amount  named  was  $30,000.  This  was  to  meet  the  bal- 
ance due  to  the  college  for  stock  expended  in  erecting  Stoughton  Hall, 
t4>  make  needed  repairs  upon  Massachusetts  Hall  and  ot\wv  <'ollege 
buihlings,  or  else  to  erect  a  new  building.  By  this  means  about  $20,000 
was  rais^Ml.  in  ISU  the  building  of  a  nc»w  hall  was  begun,  and  the 
work  was  completed  in  1813.  Tln^  cost  was  nearly  $2 t,r)O0;  and  the 
buihling,  in  honor  of  Sir  Matthew  Hcdworthy,  the  most  munificent  bene- 
factor of  the  seventeenth  centurv,  received  the  name  of  Holworthv 
nail. 

In  1810  $5,0(M)  were  bequeathed  to  Harvard  ('Ollege  l)y  the  Hon. 
Samuel  l)ext4»r,  of  Mendon.  The  object  <)f  this  b(Mpiest  was  to  i)romote 
**a  critical  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scri[)tures."  The  motiv(»  of  the  do- 
nor, as  explained  in  the  statement  of  another,  is  that  he  disapprov(»d 
*''the  dogmius  of  the  famed  theologists  of  Geneva,  whi<*h  he  considered 
a8  unsupported  by  Scripture  aud  doing  violence  to  the  moral  attributes 

of  GfMl.^ 

In  February,  1814,  the  trustees  of  tin*  New  England  Colleges  having 
petiti<med  the  legislature  for  aid,  an  act  was  passed  *'for  the  encour- 
agement of  literature,  piety,  nuuality,  and  the  useful  arts  ami  sciences.-' 
In  this  me^usure  it  wa*s  provided  that  a  bank  tax  should  be  divided 
iH^tween  the  colleges  of  Harvard,  Bowdoin,  and  Williams,  in  certain 
«l)e<;itied  proportions,  for  a  pt^riod  of  10  y(»ars.  From  this  source,  there- 
fore. Harvard  Collegia  received  }?10,(M)0  annually,  a  total  gift  to  the  col- 
lege of  $100,(KH).  In  disbursing  this  sum  tin*  legislature  provided  that 
one-fourth  should  be  applied  to  the  partial  or  total  reduction  of  the  tuition 
feei*  of  such  students  (not  exceeding  half  the  nuMnbers  of  any  class)  as 
should  apply  therefor.  This  was  the  first  and  only  grant  of  money  by 
the  legislature  to  the  college  a  Her  the  formalion  of  tin*  State  govern- 
ment. In  the  entire  hist^iry  of  tin*  collegi*  t\w  State  has  m^ver  founded 
a  professorship  or  established  a  periuaueut  fund  for  any  object  what- 
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over.  It  hiis  biiilt,  iucludingithe  money  raise^l  by  lotteries,  nix  eollego 
buildings,  namely,  Miissiicbusetts,  Harvard,  Stought4)n,  Hollis,  Hol- 
worthy  (1812),  and  University  Halls,  the  medieal  college  in  Boston, 
and  the  old  ])resident's  house. 

.  About  the  period  already  referred  to  Holden  Chapel  was  noAvly  ar- 
ranged, so  that  the  medical  lectures  at  Canil)ri<lge  could  be  held  there, 
an<l  costly  wax  preparations  were  purchased  to  su])ersede  th<»  nec(»ssity  of 
<lissecting  human  subjects  at  the  lectures  appointed  for  undergraduates. 

Until  the  year  1812  the  ftuaUty  and  students  of  Harv^ard  College 
worshiped  in  the  first  parish  chun;h  of  (.-ambridge.  In  that  yc^ar  the 
overse^TS  thought  that  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  students  if 
the  services  of  the  Sabbath  could  be  held  within  the  Avails  of  the  uni- 
versity. This  measure  w^as  accordingly  recommended  to  tin*  (considera- 
tion of  the  governing  boards,  and,  being  heiirtily  seconded  by  them,  a 
chai)el  was  completed  in  1814  in  University  Hall,  and  a  distin<-t  church 
organized,  public  worship  being  conducted  by  the  faculty  of  the  theo- 
logical school. 

University  Hall,  at  the  time  of  its  comi)leti(m  in  1815,  was  by  far  the 
most  expensive  stnicture  that  had  been  built  u])on  the  colh^ge  cam])us. 
The  total  cost  was  $G5,00(),  and  the  funds  to  meet  this  expen<liture  were 
derived  in  i)art  ft*om  the  proceeds  of  the  bank  tax  voted  by  the  State 
legislature,  and  in  part  from  private  donations. 

In  addition  to  the  $20,000  given  by  Samuel  Eliot  for  the  ftmnding  of  a 
professorshii)  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature,  the  sons  of  this 
donor,  William  H.  an<l  Samuel  Atkins  Eliot,  became  generous  bcnefa<*- 
tors  of  the  c<)llege,  and  made,  besides  other  gifts,  valuable  contributions 
of  books  to  the  library. 

In  1814  an  act  Avas  passed  by  the  legislatun^  permitting  the  corpora- 
tion of  th(?  college  to  hold  land,  tenements,  (^tc,  within  the  State  to  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  $12,000  ov(»r  and  above*,  the  amount  which  it  was 
previously  aUowed  to  hohl.  The  buildings  occupied  by  the  students 
were  not  included  in  this  estimate. 

Previous  to  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Kirkland  the  management  of  the 
pecuniary  coucerns  of  the  college  had  been  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
cori)oration,  but,  as  alreiuly  stated,  greater  authority  wa,s  conferred  u]M)n 
President  Kirkland,  and  he,  with  the  assistance  of  two  or  three  others 
in  the  corporation,  attempted  to  remove  the  former  limitations  to  its 
expansion  and  establish  its  foundations  upon  a  broad  and  more  secure 
basis,  and  thus  ])repare  the  way  for  it  to  avssiime  the  character  a-s  w(*ll 
a.s  the  name  of  a  university.  But  to  accomi)lish  these  objects  new  dan- 
gers had  to  be  encountere<l.  In  multiplying  professorships,  in  making 
tutors  professors  after  0  years  of  satisfactory  s(»rvic(s  in  inc'reasing  the 
salaries  of  professors  and  tutors,  in  assisting  meritorious  students,  and 
in  introducing  other  reforms,  t]w  (expenditures  were  grently  increased. 
It  frexpiently  hai)pened  that  a  i)rofess(n-  was  appointed  to  a  chair  when 
the  funds  destined  for  it  were  quite  inadequate  to  his  supixjrt.    In  that 
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evont  the  amount  of  the  deficit  ha<l  to  hv  taken  from  the  tuition  fees. 
It  wiw  President  Kirkland's  (uistom  to  distribute  with  (constant  jjc^»ner- 
osity  from  his  own  incroine  and  also  to  se<.*ure  assistaiuie  from  liis  wealthy 
friends  for  indigent  but  promising  students.  Ho  never  hesitated,  indeed, 
to  make  use  of  all  the  funds  in  the  college  which  eoiUd  be  phieed  at  his 
disposal  for  this  purp<Kse. 

Up  to  this  time  the  me<lical  i>rofessors  Inul  been  support^Ml  (Mther  by 
fees  or  by  the  income  from  the  funds  appropriated  to  th(»ir  inOfessor- 
ships.  It  was  now  proposed  to  increase  their  salaries,  and  to  do  this  the 
corporation  hjid  recourse  to  raising  the  price  of  tuition,  but  vote<l  to 
render  assistance  in  si>ecial  cases. 

During  the  10  years  from  IH14  to  1824,  jJ2.>,(M)0  was  api)ropri^4'd  from 
the  bank  tax  to  assist  indigent  students;  of  the  remaining  ^75'(MM)  therc5 
was  pledged,  as  already  stated,  for  tln^  buihling  to  be  constructiHl  for 
the  meilical  college  the  sum  of  over  $2(),(KK).  The  balance  (only  *oO,()(M) 
was  ever  received)  was  {ippropriated  to  the  fund  for  the  erection  of  Uni- 

versitv  Hall.    Whih»  the  distribution  of  the  bank  tax  <'ontinued  the  num- 

t/ 

l>er  of  students  in  the  university  rapidly  increastMl,  so  that  at  times  there 
were  more  than  three  hundped  enrolh*d.  The  spirit  of  liberality  mani- 
fested by  the  president  became  contagious,  and  aftecte^l  not  only  th(» 
cori^oration,  but  all  departments  of  tin*  college.  lJnfortunat(»Iy,  however, 
it  wiKS  soon  discovered  that  the  expenditures  wen>  in  excess  of  the  income. 
University  Hall  alone  had  cost  $14,(KK)  more  than  the  amount  received 
for  its  construction.  •  It  was  plainly  evi<lent  that  retrenchment  was  neces- 
sary unless  larger  endowments  (!ould  be  secMired. 

B«rtwt.'«»u  1814  aud  1824  tho  cnrporjitioii  IumI  expcudetl — 

Fortho  Medical  Collegr  building $21,000 

F«»r  riiiv«rHity  Hall (>1,()0() 

For  repairing  Iniildingrt  and  improving;  groundH 25, 000 

Oil  tlie  library  and  tho  i)hiloMophiral  and  rlieniical  apparatus 8,  00() 

A«  iHjnfiliciary  aid  to  studentM 24,  (XK) 

Tidal 142. 000 

Meanwhile  the  groun<ls  hiwl  been  greatly  beautifie<l,  and  Ihv  this  serv- 
i<*e  the  college  was  s])ecially  indebted  U)  the  steward,  Stephen  Higginson, 
jr.,  and  to  John  Lowell,  who  causeil  to  Im»  set  out  thetriM^s  and  shrubs, 
which  have  since  thrown  their  increasing  slnulows  over  the  grouiuls, 
and  now  so  gnwefully  adorn  the  fine  college  <'am])us. 

In  the  tinancial  embarrassments  which  then  overtook  Harvard  Col- 
lege, it  was  most  natural  that  tin*,  governing  boanls  should  turn  to  the 
legislature  tor  aid.  For  nearly  two  hundred  years  she  had  bi'cn  its 
fostering  mother,  and  it  was  hop(»d  that  she  would  ev(»r  <*ontinue  to  ex- 
tend the  helping  hand  and  take  an  afltiM*tionati»  int<uest  in  its  welfare. 
But  in  this  expe^'tation  the  friends  of  Harvard  were  disap])ointed.  The 
legislature  closed  its  hand,  saying  in  effect  that  thecolh*g(»  Inwl  rea^'hiMl 
mature  yeai*s,  and  should  learn  to  provide  for  its  own  ne4rcssiti(\s.  \o 
otiier  <*ourRe  wa,s  therefore,  open  but  t^)  retren(*.h.  Still  so  loth  were  tho 
712 7 
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autlioritirs  to  do  this  tlmt  the  vote  reducing  the  eiiiolumeiit^  of  the 
president  ;ind  the  professors  was  not  to  takeefteitt  until  some  two  years 
later,  Septeuiber  M),  1828. 

The  h)ss  of  the  l)enc*tieiarv  aid  retteived  from  the  bank  tax  and  the 
tinaneial  embarrassments  of  tlu^  college  re(bu-ed  the  number  of  students 
froju  three  hundn»d  and  over  in  1822,  to  two  himdred  or  less  in  1820. 
During  1825  the  (»\penditiues  exceeded  the  income  by  more  than  S4,(KK>. 
The  reason  of  tliis  deficiency  was  to  be  found  partly  in  the  fact  that  the 
unapin-oju'iated  funds,  scnne  of  whicii  had  been  spent  in  imimmng  the 
buildings  and  grounds,  iiad  been  greatly  reduced  since  1810. 

But  however  great  tiie  (MubarrassnuMit  of  the  college  was,  the  closest 
Hcrutinv  \juhl  reveal  neither  fraud,  end)(»zzlement,  nor  s(»ltish  u])i»ro- 
priations  of  the  college  funds.  All  the  expenditnres  had  i»vi<lently 
]>een  incurred  with  an  honest  intent  to  advance?  the  inti^rests  and  pro- 
mote the  i)rogress  of  tin*  institntion. 

Near  the  close  of  1820  a  committee  of  thc^  most  highly  honored 
friends  of  tlie  university  was  ai)pointed  to  devise  plans  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  expens(\s.  The  m<*mbers  of  this  committei*  took  the  grouiul 
that  high  tuition  f(»es  diminislied  the  number  of  students,  and  re(»om- 
mended  that  the  pri<*e  of  tuition  per  annum  b(»  fixed  at  830  instea<l  of 
$55.  They  reconunended  also  a  uniform  system  of  retreiuhment  in  all 
departments  of  the  college,  by  which  it  was  estinnited  that  an  annual 
saving  of  J?8,0(M)  would  be  etfected.  This  r(H*omnuMidation  wasad<»]»ted 
and  went  into  etfei-t  in  April,  1827.  Thus  the  foundation  wjis  laid  for  a 
l)rosj)erous  stat(»  of  the  tinancc';.  This  conunittee  took  occasion  to  ex- 
press their  conviction  that  the  college  wa-;  constantly  improving  in  its 
means  of  instruction,  as  alst)  \u  its  moralt^  and  discipline.     - 

Upon  the  reorganization  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Theo- 
l(»gi<'.al  Fidncation  in  Harvard  University  (whic^h  was  incorporated  in 
182ti),  the  sum  of  ??10,;527.2.*j  was  raised  towards  the  erection  of  Divinity 
JIall. 

Tho.  cost  of — 

Divinity  JlaU  \m\h $31,477.67 

The  mat  roll's  litmsr 2,  H4X.  90 

Kiirnitun'  for  Divinity  Hall  ami  matron's  ]ion.s<' 2,562.08 

All  the  gifts  from  tin*  public  treasury  to  Harvard  (N)ll(»ge  dnring  the 
period  from  1780  to  1840  amount<*(l  to  abont  J?170,0(M>.  The  i)ermission 
given  in  170-1  and  1800  by  the  h'gislature  to  raise  money  by  lotteries  was 
not  a  gift  IVom  the  State.  Tin*  Stati*  gav<'  nothing  but  a  license.  At 
the  same*  timt*  there  was  donated  by  imlividuals,  either  in  money  or  in 
articles  the  valne  of  which  could  be  estimated,  the  sum  of  ><577,817..*50, 
besides  gifts  of  various  sorts  wliich  <-an  not  be  stated  in  doHars  and  cents. 

In  1848,  ac<*ording  to  the  tn^asurer's  report,  the  in*o]»erty  o\'  iho  col- 
lege amounted  to  j?8(M),0(M),  of  which  i?<472,(MK)  was  nominally,  bnt  <>nly 
$;$00,000  really,  productive.  The  funds  ap]»ro])riated  to  the  law  s<*1hh)1 
amounted  th(»n  to  j?41,855.7(),  a  large  jmrtion  of  which  had  atrcumulatiHl 
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from  its  own  reftoiirces.  Tlit^  average  iudoiius  <»x«*lu8ive  of  some  $16,0(K> 
Avliujh  was  spwificallyappropriatcHl  tO(*<Ttaiii  purposes,  was  $li3,(KJ3.11, 
and  tlu»  amiual  expenses  were  over  j?40,(MM).  Nearly  one-half  of  the  money 
for  tlie  necessary  expenses  of  the  eolle^e  had  therefore  to  be  drawn  from 
the  students.  Of  the])roduetive  funds  less  than  one-half  was  left  to  the 
unrestricted  use  of  the  collej^e,  the.  rest,  as  th(»  re(!ord  states,  being 
^'aj)pn»priated  for  specific  purposes."  Tlie  statement  can  hardly  bo 
calhMl  in  question,  that  nearly  the  entire  i>rodu<*tiv'e  property  at  that 
time  was  the  result  either  of  private  nuinifujence  or  of  the  ^^^sc  manage- 
m(»nt  of  the  corporation. 

By  legislative  ac^-ts  in  1828  and  183()  the  college,  without  compensation 
or  indemnity,  was  de])rivexl  of  the  nMits  from  the  Charlestown  ferry, 
which  then  amounte<l  to  an  annuity  of  $(>()(>.()<).  The  beginning  of  this 
benefaction  djite^l  from  the  opening  of  the  college  in  lO-lO. 

The  first  building  erecited  during  (^uincy's  presidency  was  the  one 
known  as  the  Old  Law  S<diool.  It  was  a  two-stcuy  brick  building,  the 
gift  <»f  Hon.  Nathan  Dane,  completed  in  18;{2  and  enlarged  in  1845.  It 
formerly  sei-\'ed  as  a  lecture  room  and  hehl  the  law  library  with  its 
X)aintings  and  busts  of  men  distinguished  for  legal  abihty. 

At  the  time  Quincy  published  his  History  of  Harvanl  University  the 
lienefactions  of  Christoplier  (xijre  had  exceeded  in  amount  those  of  any 
other  patron  of  the  college.  This  generous  friend  was  a  jurist  of  such 
eminence  that  his  name  is  worthy  to  rank  with  those  of  Theophilus  Par- 
sons juid  Fisher  Ame.s.  Among  the  public;  olHces  he  held  were  those  of 
governor  of  the  State  and  United  States  Senat<n\  Tliere  was  no  re- 
«tri<!tion  placed  upon  his  beipiest,  except  that  it  shoiUd  be  for  '^  the  pro- 
moticm  of  virtue,  science,  and  literature  in  said  university."  The  sum 
realizeil  from  it  by  the  college  amounted  to  about  .91()0,(MK>. 

A  firepr(H)f  buihling  for  the  library  secMned  to  the  c(U'iM)ration  to 
l>e  the  most  imperative  need  of  the  university,  and  it  was  therefore  de- 
termined that  a  part  of  the  bequest  should  be  devoted  to  tlus  purpose. 
It  was  tlKuight  that  such  a  building,  beautiful  in  architecture  and  ma- 
terial, ami  sufficiently  (rapacious  to  hold  the  books  that  would  probably 
accunnilate  during  the  present  (jentury,  wouhl  be  a  fitting  monument  to 
the  character  and  hlHH\il  spirit  of  so  eminent  a  friend  and  benefactor  of 
the  C4)llege. 

This  edifice  wa.s  begun  in  18.*^7,  and  by  1840  comj)leted  to  the  pinnacles 
and  finishcil  inside.  The  buihling  ])resents  a  very  ]»ure  specimen  of  the 
Gothie  style  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  its  form  and  proixirtions.  The 
stones  used  in  its  c^>nstruction  are  of  the  very  hard  sienite  or  (Quincy 
grranite,  so  that  elaborate  ornaments  had  to  1m»  omitted.  The  design 
was  from  Kings  College  Oha])el,  (Jambridg(»,  England.  This  was  the 
first  building  <m  the*  college  gronnds  which  laid  any  <*laim  to  archit4*c- 
tural  excellence.     It  bears  the  name  of  (lore  Hall. 

Another  illustrious  nam(»  among  the  benefact^irs  of  Harvard  College 
was  that  of  the  navigator,  scientist,  ami  mathemetieian,  Nathaniel  J3ow- 
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ditxih.  Without  having;  enjoyed  any  of  tlie  advantages  .of  a  college 
trainin'g,  Ins  name  before  Ids  death  became  identified  with  the  loftiest 
branches  of  science,  and  linked,  at  lea^it  in  the  thoughts  of  his  contem- 
poraries, \vith  those  of  Newton  and  La  Plac^e.  If  we  except  the  treas- 
urers of  th(^  colh^ge,  h(»  was  the  first,  since  the  earliest  years  of  its  his- 
tory, to  be  chosen  a  member  of  the  cori)oration,  without  being  au 
alunnuis  of  the  institution.' 

In  1848  a  bequest  of  $50,()()0  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
young  men  who  give  evidence  of  ra*re  i)owers  in  any  department  of  men- 
tal activity,  an<l  this  sui)])ort  is  to  be  granted  even  before  the  recipient 
reiiches  the  usual  age  for  enti^ring  college. 

In  the  same  year  as  the  above  be(iuest  tlie  building  for  the  Lawrence 
Scientilic  School  was  erected,  at  a  cost  of  $25,000,  being  the  donation 
of  Abbott  Lawrence,  of  Boston.  It  is  a  three-story  and  basement  brick 
building  with  a  two-story  L,  and  forms  the  east  >ving  of  the  projected 
building.  Of  most  of  the  buildings  since  en»(;tcd  we  cannot  attempt  to 
give  any  detailed  description.  Boylston  Hall,  the  chemical  labratory, 
wa^  ere<;te(l  in  1857,  iind  to  this  a  mansard  roof  was  added  in  1871,  the 
total  cost  being  nbout  $70,000.  The  hall  is  built  of  Koi'kport  granite, 
and  is  the  gift  of  Ward  Nicholas  Boylston,  of  Boston.  According  to  the 
bequest,  the  building  was  to  b<»  used  ''for  an  anatomical  miiseiun  and 
library  n^om,  together  with  a  lecture  n)om  and  chemicial  laboratory." 

Gray's  llall  was  built  by  the  coriumition,  in  180**5,  a.s  an  investment 
of  college  funds.     It  bears  the  name  of  t  hree  ]>enefactors  of  the  (»ollege. 

Matthews  Hall  was  erected  in  1872,  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture, 
at  a  cost  of  iu»arly  $120,000,  and  is  th(»  gilt  of  Nathan  Matthews,  of 
Boston.  It  is  divided  into  suites  of  rooms  and  is  one  of  the  most  orna- 
mental of  the  college  dormitories. 

xVnother  attractivt*  dormitory,  built  in  the  sam(»  year,  is  Weld  Hall. 
Thcmgh  of  brick,  it  has  belts  of  light  sandstone  iuid  is  in  the  Elizabethan 
style  of  architecture,  and  five  stories  high.  It  was  the  gift  of  William 
F.  Weld,  in  memory  of  his  brother. 

Thayer  Hall  was  built  in  1870,  and  cost  abimt  $BK),(KM).  It  was  the 
gift  of  Nathaniel  Thayer,  of  Boston,  in  memory  of  his  father,  Rev.  Na- 
thaniel Thayer,  i).  i).,  and  his  brotlier,  John  Eliot  Thayer. 

Aj)i)leton  Chap(»l  was  luiilt  in  1858,  but  has  since  been  greatly  im- 
proved. Its  total  c*ost  has  been  about  $08,000.  It  was  nann^d  in  honor 
of  Sanuiel  Appleton,  who  died  July  11,  185;5,  and  beijueathed  $200,000 
for  scientific,  litxTary,  and  charitable  purposes.  Of  this  amount  his 
executors,  in  Novend)er,  1854,  gav(^  $50,000  to  Harvard  College  for  the 
erection  of  a  chapel. 

OtluT  buildings  belonging  to  the  university,  scmie  of  which  are 
anumg  the  finest  in  the  land,  are  Sever  Hall,  named  in  honor  of  Mrs.  J. 
W.  Sever;  Austin  Hall,  tlu»  New  Law  Sc'hool  Building,  erected  in  1883, 


•See  alno  Quiiicy'8  History,  ]>|i.  550,  558,  H04,  611,  ct  fteq.,  vol.  2;  .and  Appendix,  pp. 
569-685. 
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on  tlio  siU».  where  Thayer  ('omuions  11  alHonuerly  stood;  tlie  Jeifeisoii 
l*hysieal  Lalwmitory,  eoniph»le<l  at  a  cost  iif  over  §100,mM),  nannMl  for 
Thomas  .]ett*er«oii  Co()lidji:e,  grandson  of  Thomas  Jeftersoii;  the  ILemeii- 
way  Gymnasium,  built  in  187S  at  a  eost  of  §10(MKK),  tlie  j^ift  of  Au- 
gustus Jlemenway,  of  Boston,  of  the  ehiss  of  1875;  Divinity  Hall, 
Memorial  Hall,  Peahixly  Mus(»um  t)f  AnuMiean  An^lueology  and  Eth- 
iiolojry,  A«Ciis8iz  Museum  of  Com])arative  Zoology,  Hussey  Ilortieultural 
and  Agrieultural  Buildinj^,  and  others  which  liavebeen  either  deseriln^d 
or  n»ferre<l  to  in  these  paji:t»s — t\)rming  altogfether  the  most  imj)ressive 
and  expensive  <^roui)ing  of  eoUege  huihlings  in  Ameriea,  if  not  in  the 
world. 

The  material  ^rrowth  of  the  college  since  the  close  of  the  civil  war  has 
been  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  American  colleges.  In  1878  the 
luimber  of  buildings  on  the  college*  gi^ounds  had  increased  to  14.  Of 
these,  1  was  the  library,  4  were  used  for  rectitations,  and  7  as  dormitories, 
and  besides  these  were  Ai)ph»t<)n  and  llolden  (^hai)els.  To-day  the 
number  of  buildings  exc^*eds  2e">,  and  scarcely  a  year  passes  without  wit- 
nessing sinne  addition  to  this  nujnber.  Of  all  these,  Massaehusi^tts  and 
Harvard  and  Ilollis  Halls  were  built  with  the  money  of  the  State;  two, 
Stoughton  and  H<Tlworthy,  were  built  with  the  proceeds  of  lotteries, 
granted  by  the  general  court  in  1772,  1704,  and  180();  and  the  rest  have 
been  erected  with  the  resources  of  the  college  or  from  the  benefactions 
of  its  friends. 

Of  the  three  ancient  buildings,  Massachusetts  Hall,  built  in  1720,  is 
the  only  rme  now  standing;  Stoughton  Hall,  in  the  rear,  having  been 
remoA'ed,  and  Harvard  Hall  having  been  replaced  by  a  second  of  the 
same  name,  built  in  17(>4-<m.  Massachusetts  externally  preserves  the 
same  ai)pearance  that  it  did  150  years  since,  (»x(*ept  that  the  (*loek 
lias  been  removed,  and  only  the  wchkIcu  shield  on  which  the  dial  was 
placed  remains,  but  in  1870  tin*  whole  interior  was  remodeled.  Har- 
vard Hall  was  most  distiiutly  the  center  of  college  life.  Here  was  the 
iHning  hall  where  the  students  dined  in  common,  the  kit-cluMi  and  but- 
tery t^)  which  they  went  morning  and  evening  for  th(»ir  bowl  of  ch<»coliite 
or  milk  and  piece  of  bread,  to  bt»  eaten  in  the  yard  or  in  one's  rocun. 
Here  was  the  chai>el  wh(»re  morning  an<l  evc^ning  j»rayers  wt»re  held,  with 
a  tine  of  tw(4»ence  lor  absen('e.  and  a  j»enny  for  tardiness;  tlu^  library, 
the  mineralogical  cabinet,  the  j)hilosoi)hi<'al  apparatus  and  lecture  ro<»m; 
smd  here,  too,  in  this  warm,  hospitable-hooking  building,  was  the  usnal 
ccmmu^ncement  dinn(*r. 

The  ohlest  of  the  buihlings,  Massachus(»tts  and  Harvard,  retain,  a.s  I 
have  said,  ''a  dignity  and  <*haracter  not  to  be  found  in  most  t»f  the  later 
buildings.  They  n*j)eat  the  s[»irit  of  an  age  which  had  great  sell-respect 
amV  a  (*ertain  colonial  spleiuhu',  which  was  heightened  by  the  social 
ccmtrasts  which  coUege  manners  and  customs  retained  long  after  they 
bad  been  remghly  disordered  in  the  out(*r  world.'- 
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or  all  the  lmil<liH<;s  which  iuhuii  tlio  (ollooo  jufroiiiuls  aii<l  awaken  an 
aflectionatc  intcivst  in  the  hearts  of  Harvard  men  none  hohls  a  more 
eheriHlie<l  phiee  than  Memorial  Hall.  As  one  enters  ]>y  either  doorway? 
he  finds  himself  within  this  stately  hall,  which  rises  under  the  lofty  t4jwer 
that  erowns  the  bnilding:. 

Above,  in  inoiiocliroiiic,  an^T^atin  inscriptions,  rocitin;^  in  a  dead  lan^agetlioovor 
living,  innnortal  triitlis  of  ])atiiotiKni,  valor,  Jaitlifulni'ss,  piety,  and  Harriliee.  On 
the  ri»;htare  lofty  stairrases,  niider  the  lesser  towers,  leading  to  the  theater;  on  the 
left,  one  passes  by  a  broad  <loor\vay  into  tlie  gn'at  dining  hall. 

It  is  this  }>nilding  which  holds  the  ehoieest  hope  and  the  bravest  memory  of  the 
university.  For,  after  all,  what  is  the  nniversity,  what  the  whole  garner  of  scho- 
lastic wealth,  if  it  be  not,  lirst,  last,  and  always  nya^f/  hovf)OTf>o<lto^,  nni*se  of  stalwart 
youth  f  This,  Memorial  Hall  keeps  ever  in  remembrance.  The  lofty  vestibule  by 
silent  iteration  bids  one  lay  deep  the  foundation  of  scholarship  npcm  national  well- 
being,  connecting  as  things  inseparable  the  heroic  sacrifice  and  the  heroic  devotion 
to  h'arning.  The  great  dining  hall  is  at  oucm*  the  meeting  ]>laee  of  hundreds  of 
young  men,  bound  togKher  by  all  that  makes  yr>uth  glad,  and  consequently  before 
one  are  the  faces  of  that  long  line  of  men,  and  of  women,  too,  who  have  joined  the 
college  by  a  thousjind  ties  to  the  New  England  of  history.  The  stern  ancestry  of 
early  New  Kngland  days,  the  opuh^nt  orderly  uhmi  and  women  whom  Copley  and 
Stewart  jMiinted  when  tin;  colonies  were  consciously  and  unconsciously  husbanding 
their  strength  for  the  ai>i)roaching  autonomy;  the  familiar  faces  of  presidents  and 
professors,  whose  <levotion  to  learning  remains,  as  a  jnecious  lega<'y;  the  younger, 
nearer  face  of  the  hero  of  young  Harvard,  brave,  generous,  dying  with  halo  of  <ddo- 
quy;  all  theses  f<u"ms  and  spiritual  presences  iill  the  air  of  the  great  hall  with  some- 
thing more  than  an  academic  glory.  The  ]»rocessi<»n  of  men  that  tells  of  the  250 
years  of  college  life  is  ever  Ix'fore  the  eyes  of  tin*  restless,  ho]>eful,  eager  youth  of 
the  day;  and  the  hall,  with  its  silent  witness,  is  a  constant  voice  calling  for  noble 
life  antl  worthy  aims.  The  crowd  that  gathers  there  daily,  i)assing  in  and  out,  danc- 
ing gaily  class-day  evening,  and  listening  to  the  wit  and  eloquence  of  commence- 
ment dinner,  this  is  the  cidlege,  and  here  is  the  center  of  the  university  to-day, 
binding  the  ]>ast  antl  the  future,  nuiking  great  things  possible  because  it  holds  and 
records  great  things  achieved.'  v 

A   GENERAL   VIEW   OF   THE   (COLLEGE. 

If  we  draw  two  pi<tnres,  one*  of  the  college  in  1042,  and  the  other  as 
it  i>resents  itself  to  ns  to-day,  w(»  can  but  be  amazed  at  the  expansion 
and  pro);xi**\'^«  tl^iit  has  been  made.  At  the  former  date  there  was  but 
one  small  building  and  less  than  .S  acres  of  land.  To-day  the  eolloj»:e 
quadrangle  at  Harvard  s(puire  contains  about  2.'i  acres.  Kang(Hl  in 
order  or  seatt(»re<l  ovei*  this  area  are  o  aiuple  <lwelling  houses,  2  chap- 
els, 7  dormit^nies,  T)  large  buildings  full  of  lecture  rooms  or  labora- 
tories, besi(hvs  th<'  <d<l  Dane  Law  S<hool  buihling,  and  the  gianite 
library  building,  known  as  (lore  Hall.  Tlu*se  are  alxmt  half  of  the 
college  buildings.  Across  the  road  to  the  s<mth  and  west  are  other 
dormitories.  Beyond  the  roads  to  the  n(nth  are  Memorial  IJall  and  the 
gymnasium,  the  new  law  scluxd,  the  Divinity  Hall  with  its  new  library, 
the  scientific  school,  and  the  mustMims,     A  mile  to  the  west  are  the 


'  Horace  E.  Sendder,  in  Scribner*s  Monthly  for  Jnly,  1876. 
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ohservjitory  jiiul  tUv  hottiiiii*  ^iirdens,  \vhil(*  the  niiMlical  scliool  iind  tin*, 
dental  s<-1um)1  are  3  Diiles  away  iu  Boston,  and  the  farm  school  with  the 
sclicMd  of  vetcaiDarv  medicine  is  3  or  4  miles  farther  ol!'  at  Jamaica 
Plain.  The  fact  that  the  college  ''  works  Avith  so  many  hands  and  cov- 
ers so  much  ^ouml  explains  why  it  is  that  she  ever  has  empty  ('offers 
that  need  to  be  filled  by  her  loyal  and  /^jttnerous  sons." 

The  pressure  ui)on  her  re.sources  is  very  great.  Each  department, 
esM^h  scientific  school,  the  gymnasium,  the  library,  get  but  part  (►f  what 
tbey  really  ne^d.  ''The  college  life  is  so  vigorous  that  it  could  sj)end  a 
million  dollars  a  year." 

The  business  carried  on  in  the  several  departments  in  188C  was  a« 
follows : 


Depart  inMit. 

. • 

Dental  School 

VeteriuHry  S<'h«K»l 

Medical  School 

Obnervatory 

Library 

ScMntitic  School 

Xrfiw  School 

Divinity  School 

The  (N.llege  of  Liberal  Art.s 

The  U  ui\  ernity 

Total «()«,  749 


!  lU'ceivtHl. 

l*ai<l  out. 

$0, 105 

$7, 415 

17, 1«9 

17,556 

6«,n79 

65.  377 

IH,  3:»ft 

15, 168 

22, 870 

37,684 

42, 862 

31,069 

:i5, 408 

32, 151 

61,440 

28,047 

205,  214 

265,982 

40. 012 

43,637 

544. 08G 


SurpliLS  in  1880,  #^02,003. 

The  treasurer  get,s  more  than  i>  p(»r  cent.  uj)on  her  hirge  investment. 
Her  productive  property  was  quoted  in  1880  at  §.'),liK),772..35.  Ab(mt  a 
million  dollars  was  added  in  1887  by  bringing  in  two  large  be(piesta. 
Under  the  wills  of  Professor  CTiirney  and  his  wi(h)w,  the  col  lege,  received 
^170,000  to  be  applied  to  the  sui)i)ort  of  *'  higher  instruction  in  history, 
political  scien(*e,  and  literature."  This  wise*  and  generous  gift  gm^s  part 
way  toward  enabling  the  <*()llege  to  pay  its  jn-ofessors  more  a<le(|uate 
salaries  than  it  had  heretofore  l)een  able  to  afford.  Harvard's  sons 
^'d^ing  or  pre])aring  to  die  are  apt  to  remember  their  alma  mater." 

Doubtless  the  administration  of  Presi<lent  Eliot,  when  it  is  concluded, 
will  stand  as  a  monument  to  commemorate  this  American  genius  for 
college  buihling. 

Stated  in  brief,  the  finan<*ial  record  of  th(»  colh»g(^  and  university 
has  been  as  follows : 

Up  to   September   1,    1810,    the    i^^rants    from   the    colon icH   or   State 

nmouuted  to $110, 000. 00 

Other  pjifts,  l)e<iueHt^,  transfers  from  assoriatioiis,  etc 179, 000. 00 

ProiH»rty  then  on  hand,  aa  valued  in  th»»  eolle^je  hooks IMM,  'k33. 16 

Sept.  1,  182S,  amount  received  from  State 210, 000. 00 

Sept,  1,  1828,  other  ^ifts,  etr :«)(),  000. 00 

Sept.  1,  1828,  property  on  hand  value<l  at :^1, 082. 57 

Sept.  1,  1876,  amount  received  from  the  State 316, 000. 00 

Sept.  1,  1876,  other  gifts,  etc 3,200,000.00 
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Sfpt.  J.  IKTG,  properly  on  haiiU  vjilued  at $:^,  4W,  r»5a.  13 

Sept.  1,  1«89,  iiiv«'Ht«><l  fuml.s(<-.) 7,(KKMMM>.0() 

8ei»t.  1,  1880,  ^rouiulrt,  ]»uihliiijr8,  rolltctioiis,  «tc.  (v..) I, (XH), (KH). CX) 

111  1888  the  treasurer's  stateineiit  showed  that  the  total  auiouiit  of 
receipts  tijjured  up  $985,953.87;  t4>tal  amount  of  receipts,  exehisive  of 
iiieonie,  reached  the  tijjures  of  $527,890.40;  total  amount  of  exi>enses, 
$725,710.40. 

A  lar^(*  j)ortioii  of  the  i>roperty  of  the  college,  including  the  college 
yard,  nearly  all  of  the  college  Imildings  in  (^ambridge,  and  the  wrientific 
and  art  collections,  does  not  ajqiear  uixm  the  college  b(N>ks. 

At  the  alumni  dinner  in  June,  1889,  President  Kliot  gave  this  favor- 
able report  of  the  condition  of  the  university: 

Tlio  i)a8t  y«*ar  1888-89  is  full  of  prosperouH  events,  for  which  we  ninst  he  grateful 
to  many  benefactors.  First,  our  thanks  arg  due  to  the  Comniou wealth  of  MuMUifhu- 
Betts,  which  him  rcniov(Ml  all  restrictions  upon  our  investments  in  reaf  estate.  This 
act  has  shown  unusual  confidence  in  our  institution,  while  it  has  greatly  improved 
Harvard's  tinaucial  outlook.  Next,  as  to  the  gifts  of  the  year.  This  community  is 
extraordinarily  benevolent  toward  all  educational  institutions,  and  e8]»ecia]]y  the 
highest.  In  spite  of  a  bad  year  Harvard  has  received  upward  of  $300,000.  Two  of 
the  most  important  gifts  came  from  the  West.  TIh».  son  of  a  father  who  had  received 
aid  from  the  beneficiary  fund  has  recently  rej>aid  it  in  full,  and  the  funds  from  a 
Bch(darshi]>  were  also  returned  by  another  man  who  had  prospered  since  his  «olb^gc 
career.  We  have  also  received  many  gifts  toward  new  buildings.  Another  gift  of 
interest  was  from  a  lady  in  New  York,  a  stranger,  who  gave  $50,000  toward  the  con- 
struction of  a  21-inch  photographic  telescope.  Beside  the  gift  of  money  are  otluT 
important  ones,  such  as  the  portrait  of  Charles  Fran<ri8  Adams  and  the  memorial 
window  of  the  class  of '61.  These  recall  the  great  dee<ls  of  those  of  our  alumni  wIm* 
stTved  the  country  well  in  a  time  of  the  greatest  peril.  An  alumnus  has  re<*ently 
offered  a  gift  of  peculiar  acceptability  of  $200,000  toward  the  retiring  allowance  fund, 
than  which  no  other  puri)ose  could  be  happier.  We  have  entered  int<»  pleasant  rela- 
tions during  the  year  with  the  University  of  Japan.  About  a  year  ago  I  was  requested 
to  name  a  Harvard  Law  School  graduate  to  teach  there,  and  now  I  am  asked  to 
appt)int  three  more  professors  for  another  Japanese  college;  but  not  to  <letaiu  you 
longer,  I  merely  add  that  the  fa<'ulties  of  the  university  have  been  only  too  cognizant 
of  the  recent  changes  in  (mr  custom  and  rules. 

THE  LIBRARY. 

The  libraries  of  the  univei:sity,  constituting  so  important  a  part  of  its 
treasures,  are  not  all  gathered  into  one  building.  The  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Zoology  has  its  own  library,  so  have  the  Divinity  School,  the 
Law  S(*hool,  the  Medical  (.'ollege,  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  tht» 
Observatory,  the  Botanic  (iarden,  the  Bussey  Institution,  and  so,  also, 
have  the  various  stud(»nts'  societies  and  <*lubs,  Imt  the  general  library 
of  tlu^  college  is  contained  in  Gore  Hall  within  the  college  yard.  As 
alrea<ly  stated,  the  (irst  collection  of  books  was  almost  (completely  de- 
stroyed by  lire  in  IIM^  when  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  was 
e.stimated  at  5,()(K).  A  new  colle<*ti(m  was  begun  and  houseil  in  the  new 
Harvard  Hall.  By  1790  the  loss  had  not  (mly  been  rei)aii*ed,  but  collex*- 
tions  to  the  number  of  12,()0()  volumes  had  been  made.    In  LS^O  there 
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\v4»n'  ill  all  collejxo  <U»|ijU'tiiu»iits,  iiu'liulin^'  tho  libraries  of  the  societies, 
upwanls  of  r^MMM)  volumes^ 

In  1S41  the  lihrary  was  removed  to  the  buihlin^  whieh  it  now  oecu- 
l»ies,  and  whieh  was  erected  with  the  money  left  by  ('hristoi)her  (rore. 
"•The  ah-oves  of  b(M)ks  retreating  beyond  the  eye,Kiirinounted  by  names  of 
donoi>i  to  the  library;  the  bust**  of  eminent  men  eonnected  with  the  col- 
let*;  the  fi^ivat  cabinet,  c^mtaining  the  card  eatalogue;  the  eases  of  rare 
bunks  and  manuscripts  and  literary  curiosities;  the  silent  tread  of  libra- 
rians and  assistants,  and  the  groined  vaulted  (*eiling  CDvering  the  whole 
ami  resting  upon  white  pillai*8,"  form  a  i)icture  pe(*uliarly  impressive. 

Ill  1877  an  extension  of  the  ea.st  transept  wan  completiMl  at  a  cost  of 
;5?1M>,(KM).  This  new  compartment,  designed  expre^ssly  as  a  repository  for 
iKioks,  differs  materially  in  constructi<m  from  the  original  hall,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  shelves,  is  entirely  of  stone,  brick,  and  iron.  The 
roof  consists  of  concrete  tiles,  2  feet  scpiare  and  3  inche«  thick,  pla<»ed 
upon  iron  rafters,  and  covered  with  slate. 

The  IK/ w  building  ia  considered  iireproof,  and  heavy  brick  waUs  with  iron-rovered 
doorn  separate  the  new  and  old  haUH.  Tlie  interior  Ih  divided  into  six  floors,  whieh, 
toifether  with  the  stairejiHes,  are  made  of  i)erfbrat4jd  east-iron.  Eaeli  floor  is  sub- 
ilivided  into  fourteen  sections  with  adjustable  shelves,  the  topmost  of  which  can  be 
reai'hed  from  the  floor.  On  the  south  side  of  the  second  floor  is  the  librarian's  oDIce, 
ami  adjoining  are  several  rooms  used  by  the  assistants.  Two  book  elevators  are  at 
tlia;ronally  opposite  cun-ners.  In  a  part  of  the  delivery  room  is  a  gallery  in  which 
periodicals  are  kept;  over  this  is  a  hall  devoted  to  books  relating  to  art,  and  which 
also  contains  a  collection  of  rare  and  curious  manuscripts  and  autographs  in  glass 
cast's.  The  old  hall  is  to  be  remodelled,  and  when  all  the  changes  are  effected  the 
liuiMing  will  have  a  capacity  of  over  500,000  volumes.  The  privilege  of  <'onsulting 
the  books  of  the  library  is  granted  t<i  every  one,  whether  connected  with  the  college 
or  not.  This  feature  has  made  the  library  the  resort  of  students  from  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  the  re<'eptacle  of  many  valuable  collections  of  books  and  anti(iuities. 

IJut  books  can  only  be  taken  away  by  students  of  the  university  who 
have  given  bonds  and  by  graduates  of  Harvard  who  have  i)aid  an  annual 
fee  of  §5.  Though  (railed  the  College  Library,  it  is  in  effecrt  the  library 
of  the  university.  The  president,  in  a  recent  reiH)rt,^)oints  out  what  an 
iiiiiiortant  ]K)8ition  the  library  is  expected  in  the  future  to  take  in  that 
group  of  organizations  which  now  constitute  the  university. 

Persons  entitled  to  use  the  college  library  can  have  aecess  t^)  the 
departmental  libraries  for  (M)nsultation  by  ai)plying  to  the  su])erinteiid- 
ent  of  circulation  at  (xore  llall;  but  such  libraries  are  primarily  for  the 

niie  library  was  divided,  as  follows: 

VoliinioA. 

The  theological  and  biblical,  containing 700 

Thf*  medical,  containing 1, 000 

The  law,  containing (»,  100 

The  public,  containing 39, 161 

The  society  libraries,  containing 4, 500 

There  were  Itesides  many  rare  and  costly  printed  books  and  a  number  of  valuable 
ancient  MS8. 

Includ«;d  in  the  library  Wiis  the  German  Professor  fibeliug's  valuable  collection  of 
works  treating  of  American  history. 
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s])ecial  use  of  the  sehools  mul  depart iiieiils  and  are  placed  in  the  luiiUl- 
in;;;s  heh)n;jfin^  io  sucli  srh<M)Ls  and  <U'partnients. 

Tlierc  is  a  buUetin  published  tliree  limes  a  year  eontaiuin^  lists 
of  aciMSssions,  al)straets  of  the  procoe<lin^s  of  the  cor]>oratioii  and 
overs4»ers,  and  l)ihlio^iai)hi(*al  articles.  In  1841  the  annual  income  of  the 
library  was  a])out  §250;  now  it  is  over  $25,000.  I ncludin||C  all  depart- 
ments of  thi^  university  except  the  museums,  $50,000  a  yeur  is  spent  for 
books  and  exi)enses. 

rnd4U'  th(*  cliarge  of  its  present  eminent  librarian,  Mr.  Justin  Winsor, 
tln^  libraiT  has  In^come  the  center  of  the  intelh^ctual  life  of  the  universitv. 

The  number  of  persons  making  use  of  the  library  steadily  increases 
from  year  to  yeai*.  Fcnuteen  years  a^o  57  per  c(»nt.  of  the  stu<lents  ma<le 
us(»  of  it,  in  J8S7-88  the  lU'oportion  for  the  whole  colleg:e  had  increase^l 
to  80  ])er  cent.  The  total  number  of  volumes  taken  out  in  1888-80  was 
G8,802. 

Tlie  several  libraries  contain  about  the  following  numl)er  of  lK)und 
vohunes : 

OorolIaU 2v9JiO0 

Lawreiico  Sficiititic  School 2, 700 

HiiRKov  Institution  (Jamaicsi  Plain) 3,000 

Phillips  Tiihrary  (observatory) 4, 100 

Botanic  (JardiMi  (Herbarium  library) 5,300 

Law  Sclun »1 23, 600 

Divinity  School 20.800 

Medicai  School  ( Hoston) 1. KM) 

Museum  of  Comparative  Zooloj^' *  17, 900 

Peabody  Museum 1, 000 

339, 450 

In  1S80  12,000  volumes  were  added  to  tlie  library,  maklnp:  its  g^rand 
total  over  3.'>r>,(M)0  bonnd  volumes.'^  The  total  annual  increase  of  bookR 
in  the  w]u)le  university  has  be(Mi  on  the  average  of  the  last  live  yeai'8 
13,000  bound  volnnuss  a  year.  There  an»  also  libraries  connected  with 
th(»  S(»veral  lab(uatori(\s  and  with  some  of  the  claims  rooms  containing 
workinj^  colhu'tions,  which  are  in  some  instances  open  in  the  evening. 

Tlu»  collection  of  ])amphlets  and  ma])s  in  the  college  library  is  very 
large,  and  is  estimated  to  be  equal  in  numljcr  to  the  collection  of  bound 
volumes.    Tin*  <lepartmental  libraries  havc^  also  considerable  nmnbers 

'This  docs  not  include  th«'  Whitney  ccdlection  of  ^coloj^y  and  jjeography,  not  yet 
enumerated. 

"President  Eliot  says  that  this  rapid  accumulation  of  books  will  soon  make  the 
projKT  ]ian<llin^  of  tin*  library  impossible.  He  points  out  the  waste  of  time  caiiMcd 
by  the  inabilitv  of  tin*  autliorities  t«>  li«;ht  thelibrarv  artihciallv  bv  any  safiMuetbod. 
On  thesi*  two  accounts  he  requests  the  friends  of  thc^  d«>partments  of  "  jdiilology, 
literature,  philosophy,  political  scien<'«\  history,  music,  and  mathematics**  to  raiite 
$150,0(K)  to  build  a  in-w-  readinj^  room,  and  to  convert  fdd  Gore  Hall  into  a  fireproof 
stack.  Hi"  justly  and  aptly  calls  the  library  the  "laboratory  aud  workshop  of  the 
departments  called  upon  for  this  elVort  of  love.'' 
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of  pamphlet  monop'nphs  on  subjocts  <*()iiiioctod  witli  tlioir  spei-inltios, 
ami  tliese  are  not  irwludiMl  in  tin* count  ol*  vohinu's.  Tin*  <*olli»«^e  lilnary 
has  also  a  colhu'tion  of  coins.  Thnr.  are  but  two  larj^cr  colh^etions  of 
Viooks  in  America — the  Boston  Puhlie  Library  ami  the  Library  of  ('on- 
jirn\*«.  AMioTi|«f  the  most  generous  (•ontribut4)rrt  to  the  fnmls  of  tln^ 
lilirary  have  been  WilHam  (h*ay,  Charles  Minot,  Mrs.  James  AV.  Sever, 
Charles  Snmner/and  President  AValker. 

MTNERALOGK^AL   rABTNET. 

P^e^^o^»  to  1793  the  university  possessed  no  minoralop^ieal  cabinet. 
Tliere  were  a  few  specimens  in  a  room  in  Harvard  Hall,  callcMl  the 
**Museum,-'  but  they  Avere  of  little  value  and  not  sci(»ntitically  arran*4(»d. 
But  in  March,  1793,  John  ('oakley  Lettson,  M.  D.,  v.  u.  s.,  an  cnnimmt 
Lcmdou  physician,  transmitted  to  the  college  **a  wry  valuable  and  ex- 
tensive collection  of  minerals,"  to  which  he  afterwanls  made  additions 
mitil  the  whole  amounted  to  more  tlian  700  s]>ecimens.  In  1790  the 
8ame  donor  sent  a  collection  from  the  Spanish  mines,  accompanied  by 
valuable  additions  to  the  nmseum.  His  ^ifts  may  w(*ll  ])e  c<msidenMl 
the  foundation  of  the  present  4»xt(Misive  mineralo^^ical  collection  in  the 
university.  The  cabinet  was  further  enriched  by  a  collection  of  curious 
and  A'aluable  specimens  of  European  nnirble  present4»d  by  the  Hon. 
James  Bowdoin.  To  Benjamin  Waterhouse,  m.  d.,  professor  of  the 
theory  and  pnictice  of  ])hysic,  must  be  ^iven  the  credit  of  tirst  scien- 
tifically arran^jin^  the  collection  of  nn'nerals  and  of  i)reparin^  the  cata- 
lofpie  of  them. 

In  1795  the  French  consul  in  l^oston,  under  instructions  from  a  com- 
mittee of  the  National  ( -onvention  of  France,  ])resented  a  collection  of 
valuable  nunerals,  consisting  of  about  2(K)  specinn*ns.  No  other  very 
lm]N>rt4int  additions  were  made  to  the  cabinet  until  1S20,  when  Andrew 
Ritchie,  esq.,  purchased  a  valfiable  colhM'tion  which  had  betMi  brouj»:ht 
fnmi  Dresden,  in  Saxony,  and  pres(Miteil  it  to  the  university.  In  1S24 
several  thousand  s])ecimens  wen^  add(Ml  by  the  lib(»rality  of  several 
gentlemen  in  Bost^m.  Later  (1S37)  the  le«;islature  of  Massachusetts 
gave  about  1,500  f«:eoh)f?ical  sptM'imens,  whirh  were  suf1ici(»ntly  complete 
to  illustrate  the  gfeolo^y  of  the  State.  From  thes(*  various  sources  tluM'e 
had  be^n  cxdlected  up  to  the  year  1S40  over  1^0,000  sp4»cimens,  which 
were  scientifically  arran'::ed  and  displayed  in  cases.  This  cabinet  is 
now  in  Boylston  Hall,  but  it  is  to  hv  moved  shortly  to  the  university 
museum. 

Thnnifrh  the  efforts  and  influoncc  of  Prof.  Josiah  P.  Cooke,  jn'ol^ably 
lietter  known  to  the  ^reat  body  of  j^raduates  than  any  otluT  juofcssor, 
liarvanl's  minerah>^ical  collection  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  best  and 
uiostcompleteof  any  museum  in  the  world.  This  andtheoneat  Yale  are 
the  l>eat  in  America,  and  the  only  collections  in  Euro])e  which  sun)ass 
them  are  tho8e  in  the  Paitish  Musinun,  the  museums  at  Vienna  and  at 
Pari8.    This  collection  is  also  to  form  a  part  of  the  university  museum. 
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V. 

PHII.OSOPUICAL^PPARATUS,  ETC. 

As  early  as  1840  th(?  college  bad  a  well-nigb  complete  philosophical 
apparatus,  being  only  deficient  in  the  meuns  of  illustrating  the  numerous 
phenomena  known  by  the  name  of  the  i)olarization  of  light. 

In  1820  great  interest  was  t^iken  in  the  "Panorama  of  Athens,*'  which 
was  painti'd  by  Barker  and  Buiford,  and  presented  to  the  university  by 
Theodore  Lyman,  esq.    It  was  subsequently  burned. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE   EXI'ANSION   OK   TIIK   COLLEGE. 

By  1848  Harvard  had  expanded  iuto  live  distinct  departments,  each 

of  which  had  its  separate  instructors,  funds,  ])U])ils,  and  objects.    These 

were  di\ided  into  the  college  and  the  schools  of  theolof^y,  law,  medicine, 

luid  science,  and  were  under  the  control  of  the  president  and  fellows  of 

Harvard  College,  though  su])ject  to  the  visitorial  power  of  the  board 

of  overseers.    Not  only  were  the  funds  for  the  support  of  the  varioxis 

Sih(H)l8  in  the  hands  of  tlic  corporation,  but  that  board  had  also  the 

lM)\ver  to  appoint  all  officers  of  every  descrii)tion  who  were  coimected 

with  the  university,  subject  to  the  ai)proval  of  the  overseers.     It  had 

also  to  ]>re8cribe  the  general  rules  by  w  hich  each  dei)artment  was  to  be 

;,'ovcnHMl,  and  to  see  that  they  were  carried  into  ett'ect. 

At  this  time  the  fju'ulty  of  the  college  was  composed  of  7  ])rofessors 
and  4  tutors,  besides  4  special  tea<*hers  in  the  modern  languages. 
These  taught  the  learned  languages,  mathematics,  natural  philoso])hy, 
nietaphysics,  moral  philosophy,  rhetoric,  and  elocution,  the  evi<lences 
of  religion,  both  natural  and  revealed,  ])olitical  economy,  and  the 
iiMKlern  languages.  The  meth<Ml  of  teaching  was  by  recitation  and 
Mures,  and  exercises  were  required  in  composition  an<l  <1ecIamation. 
Tlu*  subjecrts  treatinl  by  lectunvs  were  chemistry,  history,  anatomy, 
niiiimdogy,  botany,  astronomy,  the  a[)i)lication  of  science  to  tin*  useful 
arts,  and  the  mea>ns  of  preserving  health.  In  addition  to  attending 
Hie  kH'tures  the  students  were  allowed  to  devote  only  so  much  time  to 
these  subjwts  as  could  be  spared  from  their  rc^gular  studies. 

At  this  time  there  were  no  optional  studies  during  the  tirst  2  years, 
but  the  student  was  able  to  obtain  a  pretty  thorough  knowledge  of 
Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics,  and  make  some  advancement  in  the 
studies  of  history,  rhetoric,  metaphysics,  chemistry,  and  t\w  nuMlern 
languages.     During  the  last  2  y<»ars  of  the  course  the  pursuit  of  the 
higher  branehe^s  of  mathenmtics,  and  the  attainnu^nt  of  critical  skill  in 
the  ancient  languages,  togetluu*  with  a  further  study  of  the*  m<Mlern  lan- 
guages, were  nia<le  elective,  while  the  other  studies  named  were  contin- 
utnl  in  order  to  complete  what  was  thought  to  be  a  ne<*essary  fouiulation 
for  high  scholarly  attainnuMits.     Jt  was  believed  that  by  including  a 
vari«*ty  of  studies  in  the  require<l  course  each  wouhl  be  able  to  discover 
his  own  i)articular  tastes  and  in  what  dirertion  his  strength  lay,  an<l 
would  therefore  be  better  (puditinl  to  s(»h»ct.  that  vocation  for  which 
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ProvidoiuM*  had  littrd  liini.  8till,  it  imist  be  confessed  that  the  plan  of 
tlic  studies  was  the  expression  not  so  much  of  a  deliberate  design  oil 
the  i»ait  of  the  j^overning  boards  as  the  result  of  eircumst^uiees  and  of 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  numerous  benefactors  to  provide  instruction  in 
their  favorite  subjettts. 

In  order  to  incite  the  students  to  goml  conduct  and  to  diligence  in  their 
work  a  system  was  intro<luced  of  awarding  j)art«  at  the  exhibitions, 
which  wen*  given  each  year,  as  also  at  the  annual  commeHcement.  The 
rank,  whicth  had  reference  not  alone  to  scholarshij),  but  also  to  general 
character  and  de[)ortment,  was  di't^Miniiu'd  by  a  system  of  marking  kept 
by  each  coUege  ot1ic(»r.  (iood  conduct  was  also  eiutouraged  by  means 
of  an  ai^propriatiou  from  the  Edward  iIo[»kins  fund,  and  in  other  ways 
presents  of  standard  l)ooks  were  made  to  meritorious  young  men  in  the 
sophomore  class.  Out  of  the  inccmie  from  the  Bowdoin  fund  prizes 
were  given  for  dissertiitions  in  English  prose  and  Latin  verse,  and 
from  tin*  fund  left  ])y  Ward  N.  Hoylston,  esq.,  prizes  w^ere  distributed 
for  tlui  best  exhibitions  of  oratory. 

The  various  societies  which  existed  in  the  different  classes  formed 
another  incentive  to  study.  The  desire  to  gain  admittance  to  them  wa.s 
universal,  yet  this  couhl  only  be  had  by  those  who  maintained  good 
rank  as  scholars. 

At  the  two  hundr(Hlth  anniversary  of  the  college,  in  18^50,  the  number 
of  students  enrolled  was  2.'5.*5.  At  the  beginning  of  the  collegiate  year, 
1S4()— n,  the  number  ha<l  increased  to  448.  The  whole  number  of  the 
alumni  was  then  5,(107.  The  increase  by  decades  in  the  several  depart- 
ments since  18.*>(>  is  shown  by  the  following  table  : 


Yrjir. 


Collr^r,. 


1K4«  17 

im;i«»  r.7 

1M7I»-  77 
18H6  HI 
IHHH-KU 


Divinity  I 


272  1 
382 
41  <J 
^2^ 
1.07« 
1, 1X0 


]5  i 
2:1  I 
20 
26 


i:{2 
lot) 

i:.7 

187 
170 
217 


Medical    SfMcntifk':     OtlHT 


H(r|iO(>I. 


Whole 


»«-1i(M»].   .student.^,  iiniveniity. 


159 
122 
.'{0? 
22<» 
250 
275 


I 

17 

611 

57 

3 

695 

60 

7 

960 

20 

84 

1,370 

17 

124 

1,657 

35 

166 

1,899 

'2,«r79 

Forty  years  ago  the  average  age  of  tin'  students  when  entering  college 
was  1<)  veai's,  now  it  is  betwciMi  18  and  10  vears. 

Tlie  ])receding  table  shows  tiiat  tlu»  number  of  students  in  the  whole 
univ(^rsity  lias  more  than  trebled  in  that  time.  It  is  estimatcnl  that 
a])out  one-half  thestudtMits  come  from  east <n*n  Massachusetts  and  the 
fiuMpieut  home-going,  especially  lor  Sundays,  brings  it  about  that  the 
full  (juota  of  students  is  iiev<'r  on  hand,  nor  are  they  ever  gathereil 
tog4»ther  nt  masse.  In  fact,  there  is  no  auditorium  large  enough  tb  hold 
them  all,  and  one  great  reason  for  making  chapel  service  optional 
instead  orc(»mpulsory  was  (hat  Appleton  Chapel  was  taxeil  beyond  its 
4*apacity. 


'riirs*'  laiin-  iVoni  40  Shitfs  jiiid  Ti'i  rilnrit-s  i»i'  Uir  Kiiiuii,  :iiul  :i  t\*w  i'l'oUi  foreign 
I'otui tries;  1/J71  wi^ro  in  thv  iimlcrgraduatc  ilf^iai-liiiriit. 
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It  is  interesting  to  obsewe  the  iucreubc  in  the  miinber  of  teaehers 
within  the  same  i)eriod  : 


li>46-47.  '  1S76-77.  ;   18^0-87. 


I 

Pr«if(^tM>ro 19 

Atwistant  prufcaaors 

I..rrtiin'rs 

Tutom i  4  1  7i  3 

TiMtructon* ■  *-'  ,  30,  59 

AwiBlanta ,  12  34 


51  «2 

2\  23 

3  •  5 


I     I 


WIm>U' nunilMfr  of  teachi^rs -'5  1  Ji;4  |  186 

Librariana,  proctore,  and  other  otlicerM i  10  |  24  |  35 


The  whole  number  of  t4*achcrrt  in  1889-90  wua  217. 

In  every  period  of  the  history  of  tlie  <!one<jfe  much  priiise  hits  been 
duo  to  tlie  tutors  for  the  talent  and  li<U^lity  with  whi<*h  they  hav(*  dis- 
ehargecl  their  duties.  This  has  helped,  in  no  small  measure,  to  insure 
the  «ue(M\ss  and  prosperity  of  the  institution.  In  after-lif4»  many  of 
these  men  have  attained  to  high  professional  eminence  or  high  civil 
ranks  in  the  Government.*  In  her  various  faculti(»s  of  instruction 
Harvanl  has  had,  during  n4»arly  a  century  ]>ast,  men  of  the  widest  re- 
nown, who,  in  their  special  branches  of  science,  hav(*  been  rccognizexl 
**  as  the  advance  guard  of  learning."  She  has  also  had  a  iiumb'T  of 
men  of  eminence  among  her  librarians. 

To  the  student  of  its  history,  an<l  4^sl)ecially  of  the  history  rehiting  to 
its  later  years,  no  fact  is  inorii  striking  than  the  ease  with  which,  from 
its  organization,  the  college  has  been  able  to  ada])t  itself  to  the  varying 
and  growing  wants  of  the  public.  Already,  in  1810,  it  had  shaken  oti' 
the  obsolete  system  of  college  government,  under  which  Yale  persiste<l 
luitil  1872;  and  the  custom  which  had  bet»n  sanctioned  for  ov(»r  200 
years,  that  certain  clergymen  and  others  shoidd  necessarily  (*omi)ose  a 
part  of  the  board  of  overseers  without  reference  to  their  titness  to  i»er- 
fonn  its  duties,  was  revokeil  in  1851. 

Since  18Ik>  the  graduat^^s  have  chosen  tin*  entire  board  of  overseers, 
and  it  is  under  their  umnag(*ment.  that  the  university  has  dis])layed 
such  progress  as  is  hardly  paralleled  in  the  whole  history  of  modern 
ecUieation.  An  instance  of  this  foresight  is  to  be  found  in  the  readiness 
with  which  they  have  favor(»d  the  extension  of  the  elective*  system, 
which  has  been  the  special  (Characteristic!  of  President  Eliot's  adminis- 
tration. 

No  one  has  done  more  than  the  clergy  to  free  JIarvard  of  ccntain  false 
theories  as  to  stu<ly,  and  among  the  grand  words  they  have  uttered 
few  have  bwMi  nun-e  effective*  than  those  of  Dr.  I>ellows  in  1853,  when 
in  his  lecture  upon  '*  The  Ledger  and  the  Lexi<*on  "  \\v  semnded  a  call 
for  a  scholarly  advance,  an<l  argued  that  it  was  not  ah»n(»  by  foUowing 

'In  roiiipariiig  t'arly  and  late  iatal<ijjiu's  of  Harvard  ('idl«'«^t*  oijf  is  Kurjiriscd  to 
iwU^  tliat  tli(!i  ))n»p<}rtioii  of  Harvanl  aliiiniii  who  havr  ;>:aiiu'd  di.sliiH'tinn  in  ibe 
learned  iirofetMiouH,  iu  poUtirH,  litcratnrc,  and  scienrt*  ban  luren  iixlly  jnaiiitaini'd. 
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sljiAishly  the  oM  colleji:e  cun'iciilum  that  men  became  t^dueati^l,  but 
that  busiue^ss  eibicates  men;  that  nothing  is  truly  beautiful  that  is  not 
xiseful. 

''The  students  in  the  eoUej^e  course  to-claj"  are  all  students  of  science. 
They  are  made  to  r(»meniber  that  history  is  a  science,  and  that  litera- 
ture, political  economy,  and  ethics  an^  sciences  as  well  as  arts."  Per- 
sonal ri^ations  are  without  restraint,  and  (»very  kind  of  study  desired 
can  be  pursued,  and  theologies,  one  and  all  are  welconu*. 

The  students  in  1889-90  wt*r(^— 

Freshmen 323  i  Lawreiico  KciiMitific t>5 

Sophomores 2S2     rh.VHiciaiis 2iK) 

JniiiorH 244     MinisterH :c> 

SeiiiorH 278     Lawyer« 254 

Special  Htudents Ill      HuBsey  Iiistitutiiui 2 

Veterinary  studentH 20  !  (Graduate  department 107 

Dentit^ts 1^5  ! 

As  Henry  0.  Badg<»r  says  in  the  article^  from  which  we  Intve  already 
quoted : 

One  of  thi"  most  ]»romising  facts  that  Harvard  College  has  to  pn-sont  to  the  world 
to-day  is  that  the  mental  life  then^  is  s«>  vijjorous.  The  examination  of  a  teacher  is 
now  qnite  as  sharp  as  that  of  a  student.  The  ((uestiou  continually  asked  is,  What 
ishedoini^f  Is  he  ^rowinj^f  Is  he  learniufjf  Is  he  prodncin;;  anythin/jcf  From 
1S81  to  1885  in  .">  years  the  printed  publications  of  Harvard  University  and  its  otli- 
cers  numhereil  nearly  1,8(X).  These  wen^  hooks.  pam])lilets,  magazine  artii'les,  and 
contrihutions  to  newspapers.  Five  hundred  treat  of,  literary  topics,  while  over 
1,200  treat  of  (juestions  of  science.  When  the  teachers  work  thus  the  scholars  an* 
not  idle.     'Hn*  central  fact  of  student  life  at  Harvard  is  that  it  is  a  workin^ij  school. 

The  stiindard  in  the  courses  of  study  are  all  the  tinu»  advancing, 
while  methods  are  imi)roved  ami  facilities  are  increased. 

A  new  hel])  to  students'  work  is  f<u'  the  professor  to  pilhcT  out 
of  the  whoh»  library  such  books  (no  matter  how  maiiv)  as  he  wishes  his 
class  es]K»cially  to  study.  Thes4»  are  put  in  an  ah'ove  under  his  nanu*. 
His  pupils  have  access  to  them  all  day  and  take  them  over  ni^ht,  re- 
turning them  next  morning.  This  plan  is  new,  but  it  grows  in  favor. 
In  1880  thirty-tive  tt^achers  thus  reserved  a,3;U)  books.  In  1880  titty- 
six  teacheis  reserve<l  5,840. 

THK   LAWRKNCK   SCIENTIFK^   SrilOOL. 

Until  near  th4»  middle  of  tin*  i>resent  c(*ntury  the  ecch'siastical  in- 
fluence in  the  managem4nit  of  th*'  ('ollege  and  the  schoolboy  (pudity  of 
the  students  had  not  gn»atly  changed.  But  at  Harvard,  as  elsewhere, 
the  sudden  ami  rapid  development  of  scientitic!  knowh'dge  called  im- 
perativ(»ly  for  a  change  in  the  old  system,  and  here,  as  els(»where,  the 
experiment  was  nmde  of  forming  a  distinctly  scientific  sc1hm>1  growing 
up  within  the  university,  but  independent  of  the  colh»ge.  This  r<»sulted  in 
an  im]n*ovement  in  the  metho<l  of  instruction,  as  als«)  in  the  rehiti<ms  of 

'  Maga/ine  of  AuuTicau  History. 
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the  pupils  to  the  teachers.  In  1847  Mr.  Abbott  Lawreiieo,  by  a  gift  of 
S^3<),0tH),*  founded  the  Lawrence  S<*ientitie  Sch<K>l  and  established  two 
pi'ofeH8orH]ii]>8,  those  of  enjfineering  and  geoh>gy.  He  atYerwards  gave 
funds  for  the  erection  of  a  building  to  contain  the  laboratory  and  lec- 
titfe-room  of  the  professor  of  i'hcniistry  and  a  second  to  contain  tin* 
lectture  rooms  and  c^dlcc^tiinis  of  the  i>rofessors  of  geology  and  engineer- 
ing. Twenty -five  th<msand  dollars  was  rciulily  subscribed  for  a  tele- 
scope and  observatory.  This  was  tli(»n  the  only  school  of  the  kin<l  in  this 
country  that  wa.s  connected  with  a  I'ollegiate  coiu'se  of  instniction. 

But  for  over  .'$0  years  the  ])robleni  was  how  to  accomplish  the  two 
ends  of  giving  a  s]>€H*ial  c^mi'se  of  education  to  ukmi  who  de^iired  a  train- 
ing in  science,  but  not  a  scholastic  edu(*ation,  and  of  employing  the 
same  resources  for  satistying  the  demands  that  grew  out  of  the  scientific 
part  of  a  full  collegiate  education.  In  short,  the  school  did  not  meet 
the  exiiectations  of  its  projectors.  This  appears  from  the  report  of  the 
first  committee^  of  the  overst»ers  Avho  ^^sit<^l  the  s<;hool  in  1849,  and  of 
whicli  Edward  Everett  was  (chairman.  Althcmgh  it  was  the  offspring 
of  the  college  faculty  it  was  regar<led  by  this  body  with  indifference, 
for  the  reason  that  it  was  not  accomplishing  the  work  they  had  designed 
for  it.  Their  thought  was  to  have  an  undergraduate  <'ourse,  ijonsisting 
mostly  of  required  studies,  and  a  postgraduate  i'ourscs  made  up  exclu- 
sively or  mainly  of  elective  studies,  the  lattt^r  only  to  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School.  It  was  to  be  organized  as 
a  school  of  literature  and  science,  and  was  to  i*onfin(»  itself  to  doing  ad- 
vanced work  in  the  several  branches  of  these  <lepartments.  The  idea, 
as  expressed,  was  **that  more  than  one  of  the  professors  had  time  at 
his  disposal  entirely  fn^e  from  any  duty  to  the  un<lergraduates  whicjh 
he  could  with  .propriety  devote  to  the  instruction  of  more  advanced 
pupils." 

In  the  prosi)ectus  for  the  scientific  school  for  1847-48  it  was  announced 
that  the  number  and  choice  of  studit^s  Uy  be  pursued  would  be  optional 
on  the  i)art  of  the  student,  and  that  ''attendance  upon  the  Iwtures  and 
recitations  would  be  voluntary."  Only  such  young  men  were  desired 
in  the  scientific  school  as  iK)ssessed  ''stability  of  character  and  firmness 
of  puri>osis  whii'h  Avould  insure  a  faithful  performant'e  of  duty  without 
a<*iulemic  discipline."  It  seems  that  this  .school  of  literature  and  sci- 
ence, as  projected  l>y  it«  found(»rs,  never  existed  excei)t  upon  i)ap<»r.  It 
never  assumed  the  character  of  a  postgi-aduatt^  department.  More- 
over, the  metluKls  of  instruction  were  sometimes  fiiulty.  The  tendency 
was  t4>  train  men  in  sjKM'ial  fields  of  learning  and  h^avc  them  uninfonued 
in  many  subjects  which  are  necessary  to  an  education. 

Fnmi  18^17  to  1877  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  ])ersons  (enrolled  as 
memlHTs  of  the  wlund  were  not  i)ossessors  of  an  acad<Mnic  degree;  after 
185o,  however,  scientific  students  Av«»re  subject  to  the  same  college  regu- 


*T1u(i  waH  then  tlio  I:ir;;(*Ht  ainnmit  «'v«*i*  jrivcii  at  oim  time  iluriug  the  lifetiuic  of 
the  donor  to  any  iniblic  institution  in  thit»  t'ouutry. 
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latioiis  a«  the  caiididati^s  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  Thus  the 
school  ^adually  lost  all  the  distiiietive  features  of  an  advanced  depart- 
ment, and  finally  reac^hed  such  a  ('ondition  that  its  student**  were  not 
entitled  even  to  rank  as  the  equals  of  college  uudergraduates.  This  waa 
the  result  of  the  rule  whicih  denumded  of  candidate^i  for  admission  to  the 
school  either  an  inconsiderable  examination,  or  in  some  cases  no  exami- 
nation at  all. 

T\w  catalogue  of  1869-70  stated  that  the  mimber  and  choice  of  studies 
were  to  a  limited  (^xtent  optional.  In  the  departments  of  engineeiing 
and  (!h(^mistrv  examinations  Avere  held  each  term,  and  no  students  were 
a<lniittcd  to  an  examination  for  a  degree  in  those  departments  who  had 
not  pass(Hl  all  t\w  term  examinations.  The  year  began  a  week  later  and 
closed  two  Aveeks  earlier  than  the  college,  with  a  winter  vacation  of  one 
week. 

lUit  President  Eliot  having  taken  the  gi'ound  that  young  men  without 
previous  systematic  training  were  unfitted  to  follow  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion given  in  the  scientific  school,  the  faculty  decided  in  1872  to  reor- 
ganize the  system,  with  the  purpose  of  nuiking  the  relations  of  the 
school  and  college  more  intimate,  and  ren<lering  ea(?h  helpful  to  the 
other;  by  consolidation  of  the  two  chemical  laboratories,  by  enlarge- 
ment of  the  course  in  engineering,'  by  introducing  a  more  complete 
study  of  physics  in  the  course  of  the  s(?ientifi<*  school,  by  throwing 
open  the  college  halls  to  scientific*  students,  by  opening  courses  of  study 
as  electives  for  undergiaduates  in  college,  by  offering  a  course  of  4 
years  in  civil  and  tojiograpical  engineering,  and  by  making  the  examina- 
tion for  admission  ncmrly  equal  to  that  for  admission  to  the  college;  by 
these  and  other  means  a  coalition  was  effected  which  greatly  incretused  the 
capacity  both  of  college  and  school  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  both  classes — 
those  who  desire  a  si)ecial  study  of  science  and  those  who  wish  to 
incorporate  the  stxidy  into  a  more  general  scheme. 

Since  that  time  the  recpiisites  for  admission  have  been  further  in- 
creased, but  better  even  than  this,  there  has  been  a  vast  improvement 
in  the  coxirse  of  instruction. 

In  the  early  history  of  this  s(jhool  nearly  all  students  were  found  in 
the  three  departnnnits  of  geology  and  zoology,  chemistry,  and  engi- 
neering. T"p  to  1872  oidy  183  young  men  had  receive<l  tin*  degree  of 
bachelor  of  scieui'C,  although  in  1801  an  attempt  was  made  to  do  away 
with  special  students  and  compel  candidates  for  a  degree  to  pursue  a 
2-years'  course  before  (entering  upon  any  special  studies.  The  faculty 
finally  adhered  to  the  old  method  of  instruction.  Each  student,  there- 
for(»,  as  a  mile,  continued  as  before  to  receive  his  instruction  in  a  single 
department  fr-om  a  single  professor.  J3ut  with  the  introduction  of  the 
new  order  of  things  the  school  (into  which  was  merged  the  School  of 
Mining  an<l  Practical  (leology)  offered  five  courses  of  instruction,  each 
of  whi<'h  ccmtinucs  through  1  years.  These*  comprise*  (1)  civil  anil  topiv 
graphical  engineering,  (2)  chemistry,  (3)  geology,  which  includes  nat- 
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ural  liistorj'^  (4)  biology  and  natural  history,  au4l  (5)  electrical  engi- 
neering, vrliieh  includes  matliematics,  physics,  telephone  and  dynamos. 
All  students  who  complete  any  one  of  the  alM)V(»  courses  receive  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  science.  The  gnwles  of  tin*  degree  are  vum  lavfhj 
magna  cum  laude^  and  Humma  cum  lauilc. 

The  courses  of  instruction  in  chemistry  to  the  graduates  and  under- 
gniduates  of  Harviud  (.*ollege,  and  to  the  stiuh.'nts  of  the  Lawrence  Sci- 
entific S<!hool,  are  given  in  the  laboratory. 

Tlie  chemi(!al  laboratory  occupies  the  whole  of  iioylsti^n  Hall,  which 
was  erei-ted  in  1857  with  a  fund  be(iueatlu»d  for  the  i)iir]»ose  by  the  late 
Ward  Xirholas  Boylston,  and  subsecjuently  largely  incr4'as(Hl  by  sub- 
scription. 

Besides  several  private*  laboratories  and  preparation  rooms,  thcbuihl- 
ing  c4)ntains  five  large  laboratories  for  stu<lents.  .V  room  on  the  ui)per 
story  with  one  hundred  desks  is  especially  devoted  to  qualitative  and 
desirriptive  work.  On  the  lower  story  a  laboratory  with  twenty-four 
pla<*es  is  wholly  res(»rvtHl  for  ([uantitative  work,  and  connected  with 
it  is  a  weighing  room  and  library,  a  furnace  rootn,  and  a  room  of 
nearly  constant  temperature  for  gas  analysis  and  thermochemistry. 
On  the  same  story  is  a  laboratory  for  organic  work  with  tw(»lve  ])laces, 
and  Anth  contiguous  rooms  for  organic  analysis,  distillations,  and  simi- 
lar pnK'csses.  In  addition,  there  is  a  hiboratory  for  advance<l  students, 
and  a  laborator>^  with  sixty-four  places  for  the  most  elementary  class 
has  been  recently  fitted  up.  On  the  second  story  is  a  miiu'ralogical 
laboratory,  w^ith  a  collection  of  minerals  espcM'ialfy  selected  and  ar- 
itingeil  for  the  use  of  students.  Each  of  these  laboratories  is  under  the 
charge  of  a  competent  assistant. 

In  addition,  Boylston  •Ilall  contains  the  large  and  valuable  mineral- 
ogical  collection  of  the  university,  which  is  open  to  the  jmblic  on  week- 
days from  9  to  5  o'clock,  and  also  an  extensive  collection  of  chemical 
preparaticms  and  apparatus. 

All  the  instruction  in  physics  to  undergra<luatcs,  graduates,  members 
of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  and  special  students  is  now  given  in 
the  Jefterson  Physical  Laboratory,  which  accommodates  the  varioxis 
idiysical  cabinets.  This  laboratory'  is  i»rovi<led  with  the  most  recent 
a]>paratus  for  electrical  measurements,  and  with  other  instruments  nec- 
essjuy  for  the  most  delicate*  experinu»nts  in  magnetism,  or  in  determin- 
ing the  velocity  of  light. 

With  the  first  establishment  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  it  was 
the  intention  to  incori)orate  with  it  the  work  in  natural  history,  and 
VtoW  L<mis  Agassiz  was  ap))ointed  to  the  chair  of  zoology  and  geology, 
and  was  looked  xipon  as  the  leader  in  the  movt^ment  to  make  natural 
history  a  department  of  science,  properly  so  called.  Tliis  accession  of 
I^oiiis  Agassiz,  a«  also  of  that  of  Eben  Horsford,  to  the  faculty  of  the 
La^Tence  Scientific  School — two  men  who  had  been  trained  in  tht^  Ger- 
man universities — was  most  fortunate.    They  brought  with  them  a 
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sense  of  the  peculiar  freedom  of  students  in  the  old-world  universities, 
and  showed  that  a  close  relation  couhl  exist  between  teacher  and  pupil 
to  the  immense  advantuge  of  the  latter.  The  energy  and  enthusiasm 
of  that  marv(?l  of  genius  and  scholarship,  Louis  Agassiz,  were  immensely 
contagious. 

IUh  popular  locturoM  in  Bonton  wero  iiu  event  in  that  lecturc-ridclen  city.  The 
school  bought  hin  eolleetion,  but  had  iio]>la('e  to  diHplay  tht^m,  and  they  were  stowed 
in  HhedH,  coUars,  and  i»ut-of-tlie-way  buildiu^H,  never  to  the  despair,  but  certainly 
to  the  deep  vexation  (»f  this  enthusiast.  In  1850  the  influence  of  Agoiwiz,  which  for 
10  years  had  been  ^rowinj(  steadily,  resiilted  in  the  establighment  of  that  magniii- 
C4.'nt  euteri>rise,  colossal  in  its  plan,  and  great  even  in  its  present  exccntiou — 

THK  MrSKl'M   OK   COMPARATIVE    Z0«\L(KIY,    NOW   CALLKD    Tilt:   UXIVEK8ITY   MUSErM. 

IM'ofessor  Agassiz,  to  whom  the  nmseum  largely  owed  it«  origin,  was 
chosen  the  first  curator  and  devoted  his  time  incessantU^  to  it  until  18t^4. 

Towards  the  accomplishment  of  so  grjni<l  a  puri>ose  the  citizens  of 
Boston  gave  812(),0(K),  and  the  State  h^gislature,  moved  by  the  eloquence 
and  enthusiasm  of  the*  great  naturalist,  granted  the  munificent  sum  of 
$100,000,  to  be  paid  from  the  sales  of  land  l>ehmging  to  the  Com- 
mon we^ilth  in  the  Bii<*k  Bay.*  The  direction  of  the  numagement  of  the 
museum  was  intrusted  to  the  faculty,  while  its  property  was  plaee<l  in 
the  hands  of  the  board  of  overseers. 

In  this  building  are  fouml  all  the  natural-history  collections  of  IlaiTard 
College,  with  the  ex<»eption  of  the  herbarium  (which  is  in  the  building 
connected  with  the  botanic  garden),  the  mineralogical  collections,  and 
also  the  museum  Ifbrary,  which  contains  over  18,000  volumes.  Twenty 
courses  of  instruction  in  natund  history  are  given  in  the  building  de- 
voted to  the  natural-history  laboratori(iS,  which  are  connected  with  that 
of  the  museimi. 

In  1863  the  legislature  granted  $10,000  to  aid  in  the  publication  of  an 
"Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the- Museum." 

The  i)ublications  of  the  museum  c^)nsist  of  an  annual  re}K>rt  and  of  an 
octiivo  bidletin  and  memoirs  in  quarto.  The  bulletin  an<l  memoirs  are 
devoted  to  the  publication  of  original  work  ]>y  the  professors  and  assist- 
ants of  the  museum,  and  of  investigations  carried  on  by  students  and 
others  in  the  difterent  lalxnatories  of  natural  history. 

The  exhibition  rooms  open  to  the  public  are  the  synoptic  rocmi,  the 
rooms  contjiining  tlu5  systematic  collections  of  mammals,  birds,  reptiles, 
fishes,  mollusks,  crustHcea  iiiid  insects,  an<l  radiates,  8i)onges,  and  i^ro- 
to7x>a;  jUso  the  roimis  devot(»d  to  the  faimal  collections  of  Hurope,  ot 
North  and  South  America,  the  Indo- Asiatic,  the  ^Vfrican,  and  the  Aus- 
tralian realms. 

The  museum  is  under  thc»  miinagement  of  a  faculty,  who  nominate  the 


>  In  1868  the  Massachusetts  legislature  granted  the  suni  of  $25,000  a  year  for  3  years, 
if  a  similar  amount  should  bo  raised  by  private  subscriptions.  This  was  to  be  de- 
v<»ted  to  the  exU^nsion  of  the  building.  In  1874  the  legislature  vot^nl  the  further  sum. 
of  $50,000,  provided  the  friends  of  the  college  raised  a  fuud  of  $250;000. 
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curator,  the  Starts  Hooper  professor,  ami  appoint  the  assistants.  The 
ninitor  is  rhar^^iMl  with  th(».  dirw'tioii  of  the  scientific  and  educational 
interests  of  the  nuiseum^  as  well  as  of  its  relations  to  the  public. 

Considerin*;:,  therefore,  the  magnitude  of  the  fjwilities  offered  and  of 
the  work  aecomplished  in  this  and  other  departments^  of  the  s(*ientific 
sch<x>l,  we  think  the  tjw;ts  fully  warrant  President  Eliot  in  stating  it  sls 
liis  con\ietion  that  '*there  is  no  institution  in  the  world  which  offers 
richer  and  min'e  varied  opi)ortunities  for  the  study  of  natural  history 
than  the  Ljiwrence  Scientific  School.'' 

The  engineering  department  InirS  always  (constituted  the  strength  of 
the  sc1kk>1.  The  thoroughness  of  the  course  is  attested  by  the  Wwt  that 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  gra^luates  in ^<»ngine(Ming  have*,  bc!i*ome 
])ri\sidents  or  professors  in  the  technical  and  scientilic  schools  through- 
out the  country. 

Still,  notwithstanding  the  great  impetus  given  to  the  stu<ly  of  science 
(luring  the  last  35  years,  the  number  of  students  in  the  scientific  S(;hool 
Las  not  increased;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  fallen  off.  The  reason  of  tliis 
may  be  sought  in  part  in  the  rapid  extension  of  the  elective  syst(^m  and 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  studies  of  the  curriculum,  by  which,  after  the 
fieshman  year,  a  student  may  devote  himself  almost  exclusively  to 
science.  It  is  also  doubtless  true  that  the  advantages  now  offered  at 
the  J  nstitute  of  Teehnology  in  Boston  tend  to  draw  many  students  thither 
who  would  othei-wise  go  to  Uarvard.  The  courses  now  furnished  in  the 
Ijawrence  Scientific  School  are  designed  to  be  fully  (^[ual  to  those  pur- 
sued in  the  college,  and  the  almnni  of  the  two  departments — that  is,  the 
bachelors  of  arts  and  the  bsw^Jielors  of  sciences — stand  very  nearly  upon 
the  sanu»  footing.  The  scientific  school  is  certainly  very  richly  endowed, 
and  Clin  afford  to  maintain  or  even  incn^ase  its  pr(^sent  high  standard, 
in  the  full  c^)nfidenee  of  permanent  and  conipleti^  success.  Its  influence 
uiK)n  Harvard  and  also  upon  other  institutions  has  been  very  strong. 
Jt  was  the  forerunner  and  has  been  in  some  degre(?  the  type  of  the 
numerous  scientific  and  technological  schools  which  have  spnmg  into 
existence  since  1850.  These  new  schools  for  nmny  years  drew  their 
teachers  not  only  from  the  grjiduates  of  engineering,  to  which  we  have 
referrtMl,  but  also  largely  from  other  stu(l(Mits  or  grjwluates  of  the  Law- 
rence Scientific  School.  Twenty  years  ago  it  was  true  of  the  Massachu- 
S(»tts  Institute  of  Te(^hnology  that  out  of  13  professors  in  its  fiiculty  9 
were  graduates  of  this  school.  A  year  or  two  ago  it  was  reported  that 
the  Scientific  School  was  to  be  absorbed  by  the  (jollege.*  The  coUege 
faculty  is  said  to  have  refused  to  take  charge  of  the  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  science.  At  all  events,  Professor  Chuxdin,  the 
\ig()rous  dean  of  the  school,  has  run  its  membership  up  to  05,  showing 
a  gain  of  30  students  this  year — 1889-90. 

This  school  hjis  done  an  important  work  in  liberalizing  the  instruction 


'ThiM  wftH  done  in  1890,  and  i\ui  Ltiwrcnn;  Sciuutitic  Sc^hcnd  in  now  under  tho 
charge  of  the  fuculty  of  iirtt»  and  Hcience^}. 
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and  improving  the  methods  in  the  college.  This  has  been  accomplished 
in  [)art  by  the  personal  infiuenco  of  some  of  the  teachers  in  the  scientific 
school,  bat  inucli  more  perhaps  by  the  early  adoption  of  a  laboratory 
method  of  teacbing  chemistry  and  zoology  and  by  encouraging  large 
attainments  in  single  subjects  rather  than  small  attainments  in  many 
subjects. 

Finally,  the  Museum  of  (Comparative  Zo<>logy,  with  its  rich  and  varied 
tresusures — a  monument  to  th(»  labor,  learning,  and  generosity  of  the  first 
and  se^»,ond  Agassiz — is  a  direct  and  most  important  result  of  the  organ!- 
zati(m  of  the  LawreiUH^  Sc»ientiftc  School.^ 

Itn])<>Ttant  fliJiiij;«'H  wore  lun^le  in  tli»^  Hcientific  school  in  1888-^.  Latin  was 
dropped  as  a  requiivinont  for  iuliniNsion,  and  English  and  American  history  wuMsub- 
stitntiMl;  H<»  that  th«^  roquinMu^utH  aro  now  English  and  Anicrioan  history,  algebra, 
phme  geometry,  logarithms,  antl  phinc  trigonometry,  jdiysies,  English,  and  French 
or  (Jennan,  the  (examinations  in  all  these  suhjeets  being  identical  with  tliose  reqnired 
for  admissitm  to  Harvar<l  College  in  tlu^  s;ime  snbjects.  It  was  hope<l  by  this  chango 
to  bring  the  school  into  better  relations  with  high  scho<ds  which  teach  neither  Greek 
nor  Latin;  and  there  arc  indications  that  this  object  has  been  partly  accomplishciL 

The  former  4 -years'  conrse,  called  mathematics  and  physics,  was  converted  into  a 
course  on  electrical  engineering. 

It  is  encouraging  to  nt>to  that  since  the  appointment  of  Professor  Chaplin  in  1885 
to  b(^  professor  of  engineering  and  dean,  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  has  taken  a 
new  lease  of  life.  The  number  of  students  has  quadruple<l,  the  courses  of  instruction 
have  been  readjusted  and  improved,  and  the  general  administration  has  been  efficient 
and  careful  as  regards  the  students,  and  suited  to  win  conftdeuco  and  cooperation 
from  colleagues,  parents,  school-teachers,  and  all  friends  of  the  school  and  of  the 
education  which  it  offers. 

THE  niTSSEY  INSTITUTION. 

Closely  connected  with  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  is  the  Bussey 
Institution  of  Uorticulture  and  Agricrulture.  For  this  department  of 
college  work  Harvard  is  indebted  to  the  munifie>ence  of  Benjamin  Bussey, 
of  Roxbury,  whose  will  bears  the  date  of  July,  1835,  wherein  the  Presi- 
dent and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  are  charged  to  establish  at 
WoiMlland  Hill,  Roxbury,  "a  course  of  instruction  in  practical  agri- 
culture, and  the  varitms  arts  vsubservient  thereto."  In  May,  1801,  the 
trustees  of  the  will  transferred  to  the  president  and  feUows  an  amount 
of  property  estinuited  at  $4:13,()9!i.8().  The  income  of  half  of  tlds  was 
imme<liately  applied  in  ac(*ordance  with  Mr.  Bussey's  direction,  one- 
quarter  to  the  use  of  tlw.  divinity  school,  and  one-quarter  to  the  uses 
of  the  law  school  at  ("ambridge.  The  remaining  half  was  left  to 
accumulate  for  a  building  ftuul. 


*Prof.  Alexander  Agassiz,  who  is  now  about  to  retire  from  the  directorship,  has 
donated  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  to  the  equipment  of  the  museum 
which  his  father  founded.  "The  vast  building  has  risen  under  his  eye,  been  filled  with 
enormous  collections  systematically  arninged,  and  made  ready  for  permanent  use. 
An  endowment  makes  the  continuance  of  his  plans  as  sure  as  human  £Drethought  can 
ordain.  He  has  fulfilled  his  purpose  of  raising  the  noblest  monument  to  his  father 
which  son's  hands  ever  built,  and  it  is  natural  that  ho  should  now  wish  to  step  aside 
and  leave  the  routine  duties  of  the  directorship  to  be  performed  by  another.'' 
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This  department  was  not,  however,  organized  until  1870-71,  when 
three  pi'ofessors  were  chosen  to  till  the  chairs  of  horticulture,  agricul- 
ture, chemistry,  and  applied  zoology.  In  the  following  year  conuuo<liou8 
buildings  were  erected  on  the  farm — a  superb  estate — which  is  near  the 
village  of  Jamaica  Plain,  now  Boston,  atxmt  5  miles  southwest  of  the 
center  of  the  city.  The  institution  is  thus  near  enough  to  Cambridge 
toi)ermittheuse  of  the  college  library  and  the  rich  scientific  colle<*tions 
of  the  university,  and  to  have  the  studies  illustrate^l  at  the  botanic 
garden,  the  greenhouses,  propagating  houses,  an<l  tiehl  exi)eriments. 

It  is,  in  genei*al,  meant  for  young  men  who  intend  to  bec^une  farmers, 
gartleners,  florists,  or  landscape  gardeners;  as  well  as  for  those  who 
will  naturally  be  called  upon  to  manage  large  est4it4\s,  or  who  wish  to 
qualify  themselves  to  be  overseers  or  superintemleuts  of  farms,  country 
sesits  or  public  institutions. 

Instruction. is  given  ])y  lectures  jind  recitations  and  by  practical 
exercises  in  laboratories,  every  student  being  taught  to  observe  ])he- 
uomena,  to  make  experiments,  and  to  study  specimens  for  himself. 

But  besides  the  regular  studies  students  of  theBuss(\v  institution  are 
recommended  to  ]mrsue  courses  either  at  C^ambridge  or  in  Boston  upon 
surveying  and  geology,  or  make  selections  from  a  great  variety  of 
8abjecti},  which  have  a  near  or  remote  be^iring  upon  the  study  of  agri- 
culture or  horticulture.  Students  of  the  institution  in  full  standing  are 
admitted  free  to  all  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  university  (about 
200  in  number)  except  spex'ial  laboratory  work. 

The  distinct  work  of  the  Bussey  Institution  extends  through  but  a 
single  year,  but  students  who  wish  to  obtain  its  degree  are  rcquirwl  to 
take  a  course  of  3  years;  that  is,  they  nnist  take  a  preliminary 
course  of  1  year  at  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  or  prove  by 
examination  that  they  possess  an  equivalent  amount  of  knowledge. 
Furthermore,  on  the  completion  of  the  (»ourse  already  descrilxMl,  they 
must  devote  a  year  of  advanced  study  «t  the  university,  and  to  practi- 
cal research  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  stocrk-raising,  or  in  ])otany, 
anatomy,  or  chemistry,  as  applied  to  those  arts,  and  show  that  they 
have  ac^juired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects  in  which  they 
present  themselves.  Comparatively  few  students  have  as  yet  resorted 
to  this  school,  and  the  number  is  even  smaller  now  than  it  was  a  few 
yeai*8  ago.  The  explanation  seems  to  be  found  in  the  crude  ideas  that 
prevail  in  this  cx>untry  upon  the  subject  of  education.  In  our  agricul- 
tural C4)lleges  the  vulgar  notion  has  generally  Immmi  hehl  that  manual 
labor  is  an  essential  part  of  the  course  of  instruction.  This,  however, 
receives  no  countenance  at  the  Bussey  Institution.  The  members  of  its 
faculty  hold  that  it  is  not  their  business  to  attempt  to  tcjich  what  can 
be  best  lejinied  by  experience  upon  almost  any  farm.  Xot  until  the 
shackles  of  i)rejuilice  against  systematic  and  thorough  training  in  agii- 
culture  and  horticulture  have  ])een  cast  ott'  do  they  believe  that  there 
will  be  large  accessious  to  oiu*  agiicultural  schools,  or  such  interest 
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Hliown  in  the  soientifie  culture  of  the  soil  as  has  long  characterizeil 
84)iiie  of  the  countries  of  the  ohl  world.  The  Bussey  Institution  is  well 
endowed  and  can  bide  its  tinu*. 

THE  ASTRONOMK^AL  OBSERVATORY. 

In  18.39  William  Cranch  Hon<l,  then  in  the  employ  of  the  Govern- 
ment, wa^s  ^iven  ])ermission  to  transfer  his  whole  astronomical,  met4*oro- 
lo^ical,  and  ma|cnetic  api)ar«itus  to  Cambridge,  where  he  was  ap]M>int«d 
by  the  (H)r|M>ration  astronomical  observer  to  the  university,  tlie  Dana 
house  being  fitted  uj)  for  his  use.  To  erect  such  further  buihlings  its 
were  immediat4»ly  required,  $,S,000  wius  readily  subscribed.  It  was 
found  that  tlie  meridian  lint*  of  the  transit  instniment  inttM'sected  the 
to])  of  Blue  Hill,  in  Milton,  where  a  tower  was  raised  of  round  aiul  solid 
msisonry  17  feet  high  above  tlie  foundation.  This  has  since  served  as  a 
sure  reference  for  the  adjustment  and  verification  of  the  instrument. 

The  ai)])aratus  ]>elonging  to  the  college,  together  with  that  brought 
by  Mr.  BoHd,  sufficed  for  the  a^'curate  observation  of  "  eclipses,  occulta- 
tions,  moon  culminations,  meteorology,  and  the  elements  required  in 
terrestrial  magnetism,"  but  there  wa.s  yet  lacking  a  refracting  tele8coi)e 
equatorially  mounte^l,  a  nuiral  circle,  and  a  large  transit  instrument. 
To  remedy  this  lack  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  ap- 
propriated $1,000,  Avith  whi<'.h  the  recpiisite  instruments  were  purchased. 
Tliis  was  done  for  the s])ecial  puriM)se  of  securing  ''a  series  of  observa- 
tions in  meteorology,  and  the  elements  of  magnetic  imwer,"  in  conformity 
with  a  request  from  the  Royal  Society  of  Great  Britain  to  American 
scientists. 

These  instniments  were  deposited  in  the  university,  and  Harvard 
became  for  the  time  one  of  the  few  magnetic  stations  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  observatory,  in  anticipation  of  a 
new  building,  12  acres  of  lan<l,  which  belonged  to  the  Craigie  estate, 
were  purchased  by  the  college. 

In  the  interest  of  economy  only  the  6  acres,  which  form  a  part  of  the  rising  gronnd 
caUed  Summer  HiU,  were  retained  for  the  observaUiry.  In  1843,  under  the  impulse 
of  a  renewed  interest  in  astronomy  that  ha<l  heeu  awakened  by  the  celebrated  comet 
of  that  year,  at  a  small  meeting;  hvh\  in  the  office  of  J.  Ingersoll  B<iwdilch,  of  Boston, 
measures  were  taken  which  resulted  iu  the  Hubscri])tion  of  a  considerable  sum  for 
the  purptM^e  of  obtaining  a  large  telescojie,  equatorially  nuuiut^^'d,  and  a  suitable 
building  to  receive  it.  Witli  these  fun<ls  the  present  observatory  building,  which  is 
upon  a  hill  to  the  north  (»f  Klmwood,  with  the  exce])tioii  of  the  west  wing,  added  in 
1851,  was  completed  in  184(>,  and  the  instrunuMits  n^iioved  from  the  Dana  house. 
During  the  next  year  the  eriuatorial  telescop(»  from  Munich  was  received  and 
mounted.  The  aperture  of  the  telescope  is  15  inches,  and  the  focal  length  22  feet 
and  0  inches.     Its  value  is  about  $25,000. 

A  transit  circle,  made  in  London,  arrived  in  1848.  Shortly  before  this  time  two 
comet  seekers  had  been  given  by  Mr.  Bowditch  and  President  Qniucy,  respectively. 
Since  then  a  chronograph,  spectroscope,  meridian  circle,  and  an  equatorial  telescope 
of  5^  inches  aperture,  with  a  driving  clock,  and  also  a^tparatus  for  photographiug 
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tlie  81111,  and  other  iimt.rani<^ntfi,  have  been  addcMl.  In  1K49  the  ohm^rvutory  wa» 
|»la<**-«l  oil  a  timi  biinirt  hy  tho  heqnest  of  Edward  Hroinlield  IMiillips  (olasH  of  1845), 
who  Ifft  to  the  college  $10(),(K)0. 

The  iuttn'cst  of  that  «uui  was  to  lx»  applied  ammally  for  tlie  payment 
of  salsirii's  at  the  observatoiy ,  and  for  tlie  purehase  of  hooks  and  instru- 
ments, aiul  8i>e<Mal  i)rovisiou  was  unule  for  the*  ])uh1i(*ation  of  its  ohs(*rva- 
tious.  These  are  inten<le<i  to  furnish  iwM'urate  ami  syst(*niati<*  data 
resi>e<.^tin^  the  heaveidy  bodies,  for  th<»,  iMlvaiHMMiient  of  astrinioinical 
aeienee,  and  also  to  eoo])erat('i  in  fjeocU^tical  and  nautical  surveys,  to 
contribute  to  the  improvement  of  tabh^s  useful  in  navij^ation,  and  in 
genenil  to  i)romote  the  progress  of  knowledj^e  in  astronomy  and  the 
kiudriHl  8eienee.s.  The  observatorjf  was  ma(h^  a  distinet  department  of 
the  university  in  1S54.  "^ 

There  aire  now  about  5,(XX)  works  (includiufc  pamphlotH;  in  the  library.  These 
relate  principally  to  astronomical  subjects. 

In  1872  a  luethcnl  was  a<lopted  of  transmitting  to  Boston  ai^als  for  the  rc<ruIation 
of  time,  which  are  now  used  bv  various  establishmcntM.  Tlu^  method  is  an  follows: 
A  local  circuit  within  tho  observatory  is  broken  every  2  seconds  by  a  crlock  regu- 
latetl  to  mean  time  and  kept  15^  siHjonds  f:ister  than  mean  time  at  the  observatory, 
in  ortlrtr  to  allow  for  the  difference  of  longitude  betwtfen  Cambridge  and  the  state 
homM;  in  Boston.  Tho  clock  is  so  constructed  as  to  omit  one  of  its  signals  before 
the  Iteginning  of  each  minute,  which  is  <*onsequently  marked  by  the  first  signal  given 
aAer  the  pause.  Tho  pause  before  the  beginning  of  ev<»ry  fifth  minute  is  made 
lonj^r  than  the  others  by  the  omission  of  several  i^lditional  signals. 

This  observatory  was  founde^l  for  the  purpose  (»f  scientific  research  in 
all  departments  of  iistromony  and  has  bt^en  exceedingly  elUcient  under 
the  direction  of  the  two  Bonds,  Professor  Whdock,  who  died  in  1875, 
and  the  i)resent  faculty. 

The  inc4)me  of  the  observatory  has  been  yearly  increased  durin|[j:  the 
last  few  years.  The  amount  is  such  that  astronomical  science  should 
Ih?.  materially  sMlvanced  by  its  proper  expenditure*.  To  st^'ure  this  end 
so  far  as  x>ossible  the  field  of  work  of  the  obserAatory  has  been  widened. 

Anyone?  ])roi>erly  qualified  to  pursue  the  study  of  i)ractical  astronomy 
is  admitted  to  the  observatory  as  a  studi^it.  8uch  students  are  per- 
mitted to  take  ]»art  in  the  observaticms  and  other  work  carritMlon  at  the 
time  in  the  observatory,  as  well  as  to  make  use  of  the  observatory 
library.  They  also  receive  from  the  ofHc(»rs  of  the  observatory  such 
aA^istauiH^  in  the  study  of  any  branch  of  astronomy  as  can  be  rendered 
without  interference  with  current  work. 

THE  BOTANIC   GAllDEN. 

The  botanic  garden,  founded  in  1805,  is  situated  on  the  northwest 
eorner  of  Garden  and  Linnean  stree^ts.  The  board  of  visitors  (under 
whose  control  were  the  funds  of  the  professorship  4>f  natural  liisteuy) 
were  intnistefl  with  the  selectiem  and  ])urchase  of  a  site  for  a  botanic 
gsirden.  The  choice  of  a  site  was  made  in  Oi-tobcr,  1807,  and  to  this 
Andrew  Craigie;  of  Cambridge,  added  the  valuable  donation  of  4  iicres 
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of  adjoiniug  land.  The  fimds  for  its  formation  and  support  were  raised 
partly  by  subscription  and  partly  by  a  grant  from  the  State  of  some 
wild  lands  in  the  District  of  Maine. 

At  a  later  period  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Agriculture,  who  formed  a  part  of  the  board  of  visitors  to  the 
professorship  of  natural  history,  made  known  to  the  corjwration  their 
desire  to  give  up  that  trust.  They  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
better  to  have  the  whole  control  of  the  botanic  garden  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  coriwration.  Hitherto  it  had  been  in  the  hands  of  these 
tnist^es. 

The  present  institution  was  completed,  and  indeed  the  current  ex- 
penses met,  with  funds  tluit  were  derived  fnnn  the  State  grant  and  pri- 
vate subscriptions. 

As  one  enters  from  (rarden  street,  to  the  right  is  the  garden  proper, 
and  to  the  left  a  cliain  of  buildings  in  the  following  order :  The  i)rofessor's 
house,  built  in  1810,  the  herbarium,  with  a  valuable  library,  laboratory, 
and  le(*.ture  room  attac*lied,  and  the  conservatory. 

The  herbarium  is  the  finest  in  this  country,  the  room  containing  the 
large  and  choice  collection  of  specimens  is  surrounded  with  a  small 
gallery  from  which  hang  pictures  of  the  most  distinguished  American 
and  European  botanists. 

This  building  was  erected  tlirough  the  liberality  of  Nathaniel  Thayer, 
in  1864  at  a  cost  of  $15,000.  The  iuljoining  laboratory  and  lecture  room 
were  iulded  in  1871  through  the  munificence  of  an  anonymous  donor. 
In  the  green-houses  preference  is  given  to  native  plants,  and  no  pains 
are  spared  to  bring  together  the  largest  collection  possible.  This  is 
ake^idy  very  extensive  and  contains  sibout  seven  thousand  species  of 
flowering  plants. 

The  ruling  spirit  hero  for  over  30  years  was  Prof.  Asa  Gray,  whose  name  is  known 
throughout  the  country  hy  the  text-books  in  botany  which  have  oome  from  his  hand. 
By  his  influence,  also,  much  of  the  funds  at  the  command  of  the  garden  was  contrib- 
uted, and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  a  large  amount  of  money,  notably  $16,000  in 
1871,  was  contributed  by  that  modest  donor,  who  appears  too  infrequently  upon 
lists  of  magnified  subscribers  as  ''A  Friend.'*  Professor  Gray  gave  up  active  work 
as  professor  and  director  of  the  garden  in  1873,  in  order  that  he  might  give  himself 
more  entirely  to  his  great  work,  **The  Flora  of  North  America." 

The  instruction  in  botany  is  given  at  the  botanic  garden,  and  the  scientific  work 
of  the  university  is  to  a  large  extent  done  beyond  the  immediate  walls  of  the  college. 

THE   ARNOLD  ARBORETUM. 

The  Arnold  Arboretum  was  founded  a  few  years  ago  with  funds 
donati'd  for  that  purpose  by  the  late  James  Arnold,  of  New  Bedford. 
Its  objecit  is  to  secure  favorable  conditions  for  scientific  research  and 
experiment  in  arboriculture,  forestry,  and  dendrology,  and  a  place  for 
a  museum  of  trees  and  shrubs  suited  to  the  climate  of  Massachusetts. 
The  arboretum  occupies  a  portion  of  the  Bussey  farm  in  West  Roxbury, 
160  acres  in  extent,  and,  under  a  special  arrangement  with  the  city  of 
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Boston,  is  open  to  the  public  every  day  in  the  year  from  sunrise  to  sun- 
set. The  living  collections  are  supplemented  by  an  herbarium,  museum, 
and  library.  These  occupy  temiKmirily  the  ''  Dwight  llouse/'  at  the 
winier  of  Wan'en  and  Cottage  streets  in  Brookline,  until  a  suitable 
library  and  museum  building  can  be  erected  on  the  arboretum  grounds. 
In  the  reiK»rt  for  1887-88  President  Eliot  thus  i^efers  to  the  unsatis- 
factory progi'ess  maile  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  the  (;ity  to  cooi)erate 
efficiently  with  the  university: 

So  far  a«  the;  planting  of  trees  was  eoucemed,  the  season  was  lost  *  *  *  berauHe 
no  projjress  was  made  on  the  roads  which  are  to  he  built  under  the  direction  of  the 
park  coinmissionerri.  *  •  *  The  university  has  no  ri^ht  to  make  tlie  roads,  *  »  • 
and  the  city  ]>ostixmes  the  construction  of  them.  The  consequence  is  that  many 
ttpecimen  trees,  carefully  select^^d  and  tended  for  years,  are  lost  to  the  urboretum 
he4!aiise  they  get  too  large  in  the  nurseries.  Tlie  time  lost  for  th*^  formation  of  an 
instructive  and  beautiful  arboretum  will,  of  course,  be  much  greater  than  tbe  actual 
delay  in  the  construction  of  the  roads. 

Later  he  rei)orts  that — 

Tlie  work  of  planting  the  permanent  collection  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum  has  been 
siis|»€>nded  for  two  years  because  the  park  commissioners  of  the  city  of  Boston  have 
been  unable  to  extend  their  roads  through  the  arboretum  nince  the  sciison  of  1887. 
This  autumn  (1889)  the  commissioners  have  resumed  operations,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  director  will  be  enabled  during  the  coming  season  to  make  large  additions  to 
the  permanent  planted  collection.  It  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the  arboretum  to 
distribute  plants,  cuttings,  and  grafts  to  other  botanical  and  horticultural  estab- 
lishments. The  report  of  the  director  gives  evidence  that  this  fimction  is  generously 
performed;  for  he  mentions  that,  in  1888-89,  16,146  plants,  cuttings,  and  grafts  were 
distribnted  from  the  arboretum,  and  that  2,809  similar  objects  were  received  in  return. 

THE  PEABODY  MUSEITM. 

The  Peabo<ly  Museum  of  American  Anthieolo^y  and  Ethnology  was 
foiuide<l  in  180G  by  George  Peabody,  of  London,  whose  tot^il  gift  was 
dlo<),000,  of  which  $60,000  was  to  be  invested  as  a  building  fund, 
945^000  appropriated  to  the  formatiim  and  care  of  (•oUcctions  ]iaving 
si>etdal  reference  to  American  archaeology  and  ethnology,  and  $45,000 
for  the  foundation  of  a  professorship. 

In  the  original  instrument  of  trust  the  founder  assigned  to  the  tnistees 
throe  distinct  duties:  (1)  The  forming  and  preserving  of  collectiims. 
(2)  Tlie  nomination  of  a  professor  who  should  have  charge  of  the  col- 
lections, and  deliver  lectures  upon  themes  (»onnected  with  them;  the 
professor  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege.    (3)  The  erection  of  a  museum. 

The  tnistees  of  the  fund  at  once  secured  temporary  quarters  for  the 
niuseitm  in  Boylston  Hall,  and  obtained  by  gift  and  purchase  several 
Valuable  colle<*tions,  including  those  of  Mortillet,  Clement,  Claus,  Hose, 
and  Nicoluc4*i,  containing  many  thousand  s[)ecimcns  illustrative  of  the 
prehistoric;  times  of  Switzerland,  Italy,  France,  and  ^N'orthern  Europe. 
Also  the  famous  Squier  collection  of  Peruvian  crania,  and  the  equally 
important  gift  of  ancient  Mexican  i)ottery  from  Caleb  Cushing.    The 
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lat<}  tTofllVies  Wynian,  cumtor  of  the  uiuscuiii  until  1874,  made  extensive 
researc'lies  in  the  shell  heaps  of  the  Atlantic,  eoast,  an<l  in  many  ways 
aiUled  lar4i:ely  to  the  museum.  The  areha^oh)gieal  and  ethnolojri^'al  col- 
lecrtious  made  by  the  late  Professor  Agjissiz,  and  aceunudated  at  the 
Zoological  Museum,  were  given  to  the*  Peabody  Museum,  as  were  also 
those  belonging  to  the  Boston  ScM^ety  of  Natural  History-,  the  IJoston 
Athen.^eum,  the  Massaehusetts  ITistorieal  Society,  and  the  l>oston 
Marine  Society.  A  valuable  series  of  ancient  vases  from  Etruria  was 
presented  by  Signor  Castellani,  and  many  thousand  si)ecimens  have 
been  received  from  various  other  sourc(»s.  Of  the  later  additions,  men- 
tion should  be  madeof  th<>  extensive  collection  from  Peru 'presented  by 
Alexander  Agassiz,  the  imi)lements  found  in  tlu^  ghu'ial  drift  in  New 
Jersey,  given  by  Dr.  i\  C.  Abbott  of  Tn^iton,  and  a  valuable  geiu»ral 
collection  from  Clarence  !>.  ^looie  (class  of  187i^). 

Extensive  explorations  have  been  ma<le  in  various  ])arts  of  America, 
partii'ularly  under  the  direction  of  the  ])resent  curator,  from  which  an 
immense  amount  of  valuable  material  has  been  derived,  forming  large 
and  complete  collections  from  the  )Vneient  mounds  and  graves  in  Tt»n- 
nessee  and  adjoining  Stjites,  as  well  as  large  collections  from  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  (California,  Utah,  Arizona,  JS'ew  Mexico,  Mexico, 
and  Central  America.  The  a<lditions  made  during  the  ])ast  seven  years, 
and  the  authenticdty  of  the  material,  probably  make  the  nniseum  the 
most  imjjortant  in  the  country  for  the  study  of  American  archaeology. 
A  part  of  the  i^rojected  museum  building  was  completed  and  oc<'Upie<l 
in  1877.  According  to  the  plan,  the  Peabody  Museum  will  occupy  the 
southern  wing  of  the  building,  while  the  northern  wing,  which  is  about 
230  feet  to  the  north,  is  occ'upied  by  tlH»  museum  of  comparative  zoi>logy. 
An  addition  to  the  building  (>0  by  (><)  feet  was  4T(»(*ted  during  1888-89, 
but  will  not  be  ready  for  occupation  for  a  year  or  more.  This  completers 
one-half  of  the  (H)ntemplated  stnicture.  The  curator  receives  s])ecial 
students  in  the  several  departments  of  the  nniseum. 

The  publications  of  the  museum  consist  of  the  aiinual  reiK)rts,  which 
also  contain  special  papers  on  American  archaM)logy  and  ethnology. 
Twenty-one  reports  have  been  jmblished.  In  fuhire  the  spe<Mal  papers 
will  be  issued  under  the  title  of  **Ar(*haM»logical  and  Ethnological  Pa- 
pers of  the  PeabcKly  Mtiscuiu.'' 

A  Semitic*  museum  is  to  be  soon  estal)lish(»d  by  the  liberality  of  Mr. 
Jacob  H.  Schiff,  of  New  York.  This  gilt  will  provide  a  nucleus  which 
will  naturally  r.ttract  similar  objects  from  the  Ea^st,  and  which  in  due 
time  will  be  classified  and  {irrange<l  and  used  to  illustrate  instructi<m, 
besides  aftbrding  oi)portunity  for  original  investigation  in  this  int4Test- 
ing  branch  of  incpiiry.  The  l*eabody  Museum  will  oiler  temiiorary 
quarters  to  the  new  collection. 

Among  the  most  active  forces  of  the  university  are  the  graduate  department,  tlie 
observatory,  the  university  museum,  the  museum  of  American  archaeology  Hn<l  eth- 
nology,•the  chemical  laboratory,  the  physical  laboratory,  the  botanic  garden  and  lier- 
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iKiriiiui,  the  Arnold  arbon*tuiJi.  .'umI  tlu*  niiiv«*rHity  library.  To  hIiow  the  iiuiMU'tiiiioe 
Ki'hiirh  Pn»8ideiit  Eliut  attai'lios  to  XIwhv  (IcpartinciitH,  it  is  ciioiifrli  to  nay  tliiit  ho 
given  up  oii(*-fhinl  of  bin  newly  isHued  niiiinal  n»port  (1H81MK)),  on  the  atlairH  of  thi> 
univorHity,  tu  their  doiii^H  and  needr*.  To  Hhow  tht;  nia;^iiitiide  of  these  branehes,  it 
itipiiougli  tu  point  unt  that  the.  nniversity  niuscuiii  has  a  total  ih)or  Hpa<M^,  of  more 
than  4  ocreH,  that  the  uniTcrKity  library  eontaiiis  more  than  70(),()0()  titU's^  of  whieh 
300,000  art*.  l>onnd  volumes,  and  that  tlie  observatory,  run  at  an  annual  expense  of 
over  $43,000,  in  eonductin^  observations  of  tlie  greatest  poHsibh*.  interest  t(»  the  eu- 
tlra  flcientifie  world,  not  only  in  ('anibridjL^e,  but  in  soutiiern  California  and  P<tu. 

Tlie  rbeinieal,  jdiysieal,  botanical,  and  ot]i«"rbiboratorieHareeonNtantly  enjjra^ed  in 
original  iuvosrij^ations  of  j^reat  vahn*.  Tli*^  bibors  of  Professors  Cooke,  Trowbridge, 
Gowlalo,  Fnrhiw,  Shaler,  ami  Mark  are  n«»t  simply  tbos<;  of  iiistruetors  of  raw  re- 
CTuitii  in  science,  useful  an  they  unquestionably  are  in  that  serviee.  Their  best  work 
\a  done  in  advauce^l  reiH^areh,  aided  and  aetuuupanieil  by  litt  le  ban<ls  of  aeeoniplished 
Btndont^,  chosen  from  among  the  dower  of  American  graduates.  Side  by  side  with 
the  machinery  whieh  ]>olishes  rough  youth  into  mature  scholars  is  ma<>hinery  of  a 
different  kind.  wi»rking  away  steadily  «ni  the  mass  of  unassorted  human  knowledge, 
and  that  larger  mass  of  unascertained  truth  which  tempts  the  s(*ientist  into  original 
research.     *     *     * 

It  18  noticeable  from  the  statements  in  l*resitlent  Kliot's  n»]>ort  that  the  princi])al 
gifUi  to  Jfarvard  during  the  past  year,  and  her  chief  d«Muands  for  t\u-  near  future, 
rt'late  mt»re  closely  to  this  se«*ond  form  of  activity  than  to  routim^  teaching.  Pro- 
f«"»sor  Pickering  dilates  uptui  the  gift  of  if5ri(),()0()  by  Miss  Piruce  for  astropludography. 
Professor  Cooke  ann<»unces  that  HNHt,."i(K)  hns  ]>een  raisrd  for  the  mineralogical  nni- 
seum.  Prolessor  Goodale  reports  that  the  end»>wnn-nt.  of  tln^  botanic  gard<*n  has 
iu'ieascd  ."^tk^OtX)  in  10  years;  that  .fX(»,tKK)  has  l»een  obtained  ft»r  the  erectiim  of  the 
botanical  museum,  and  that  $10,0<.K)  is  nc^'di'd  at  once  for  tlu^  ln*r\»arium.  The  new 
building,  which  makes  part  of  the  great  uuiv<Msity  uiustMim  on  Oxford  street,  will 
contain  not  only  thr  botanical  colb-ctions,  but  also  a  birgr  lecture  room  and  spacitms 
laboratories  and  storerotuns  fru*  the  entire  de])artnient.  Librarian  Winsor  earn- 
estly I'alN  for  relief  from  the  ])ressure  on  the  university  library.  *  *  *  An 
equally  ])ressing  demaiul  is  for  Ji?l(),(M)i)  to  erect  a  saf«^  building  for  the  rec«)rds,  pho- 
tographic plates  and  other  priceless  treasures  of  th<'  observatory.' 

The  wliol(?  Oxford  street  front  is  now  Imilt  as  far  as  the  southwestern 
€X)rner-bhK*k,  aiul  it  is  probable  that  a  hir^e  part  of  the  new  strueture 
will  be  o<H*tipie<l  within  the  eurrent  y(*ar.  Thus  about  tlirec-qnarters  of 
the  j^eat  quadran^ht  planned  by  l^rofessor  .V«;assiz  in  1850,  with  what 
seemed  to  many  a  visionary  enthusiasm,  are  already  built. 

TUK  :vmi)icAj.  SCHOOL. 

This  is  the  oldeM  of  the  imdessional  schools  of  Harvard. 

The  l^>st4)n  Me4li<'al  Society,  an  association  formed  in  1 7S0,  under  the 
Iea<l  of  several  of  the  prim*ipal  physicians  in  the  city,  may  be  said  to 
have  jj^iven  the  impetus  to  the  niovement  which  n^snltcd  in  its  estab- 
li^hnieiit.  For,  un<ler  the  aus[)ices  of  this  society,  Dr.  John  Warren,  a 
bii)thov  of  Gen.  Joseph  WarriMi,  who  fell  at  lUinker  Hill,  delivered  in 
the  winter  of  1781  a  conrs(^  of  anatomical  lectures,  which  were  so  suc- 
eossful  that  President  Willard  and  some  of  the  corporation  who  had 
attended  them  were  led  to  think  of  or^anizinjx  a.  mi'dical  school  to  be 
connected  with  the  college.     At  the  rtMpusst  of  fln^  corporation,  in  1782, 
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Dr.  Warren  drew  up  the  outlines  of  a  plan,  whieli  in  its  main  features 
was  accepted  by  them  and  confirmed  by  the  board  of  overseers;  but  the 
school  did  not  go  into  operation  until  the  next  year,  "  the  lecturei?  being 
delivered  in  Cambridge  before  a  small  number  of  medical  students  aad 
those  members  of  the  senior  class  in  college  who  had  obtained  the  con- 
sent of  their  parents." 

The  history  of  the  school  may  be  divided  into  three  periods:  1783  to 
1810, 1810  t^  1870,  and  1870  to  the  present.  During  the  first  period  the 
faculty,  consisting  of  three  professors,  delivered  their  lectures  in  Cam- 
bridge, a  distance,  Jiccording  to  the  route  then  taken  by  the  way  of 
lioxbury  and  Watert4)wn,  of  8  miles  from  Boston.-  The  lectures  were 
attended  by  medical  students  and  by  such  of  the  senior  sophisters  as 
chose  to  ])ay  a  small  fee  for  the  x>riyilegc.  Students  who  were  not  bach- 
elors of  arts  were  expected  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language 
and  an  ticquaintance  with  natural  ])hilosophy. 

In  1800  Ward  Nicholas  Boylston,  e>*q.,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
"Boylston  Medical  Library"  by  the  donation  of  a  valuable  collection  of 
mexlical  books  consisting  of  more  than  1,100  volumes.  He  established 
also  a  fund  and  directM  that  the  in(M)me  from  it  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
chase of  treatises  on  medical,  anatomical,  i)hysiological,  and  chemical 
subjects.  Hi!',  secured  to  the  college  an  annuity  of  8100  to  be  divided 
into  two  i)rizes  of  $50  each  to  be  given  annually  to  the  authors  of  the 
two  best  dissertations  on  medical  and  allied  subjects.  Lat^r  in  his  life 
the  same  benefactor  ma<le  other  and  valuable  additions  to  the  medical 
library,  and  to  the  anat^miical  museum,  connected  with  it.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1819,  the  medical  fa^iulty  presented  the  President  and  Fellows  of 
Harvard  College  "the  library  of  the  Massachusetts  Me<lical  College," 
which  had  been  collected  chiefly  by  their  own  efforts  and  from  their 
own  resources  for  the  benefit  of  their  pupils.  Still  the  medical  faculty 
continued  to  assume  the  whole  care  and  management  of  this  library  as 
one  of  their  college  duties,  and  in  addition  bore  any  expense  connected 
with  it,  although  its  insi)ection  and  control  were  vested  in  the  president 
and  fellows. 

Prior  to  1810  only  45  candidates  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
medicine.  The  degiee  of  do(!tor  of  medicine  was  then  conferred  only 
upon  bachelors  of  medicine  of  7  years  standing.  During  these  early 
years  the  college  was  lacking  in  facrilities  for  a  high  standard  of  medi- 
cal instnu^tion.  Its  location  in  Cambridge  was  also  unfavorable,  and 
in  1810  it  was  determined  to  remove  it  to  Boston,  where  it  might  be  in 
close  ]>roximity  to  the  hospitals.  Thus  by  its  enlargement  and  removal 
to  Boston  a  most  decisive  step  was  taken.  In  the  same  yejir  new  regu- 
lations for  admission  and  graduation  were  adopted,  and  these  with  but 
little  change  remained  in  force  until  1870.  By  these  statutes  the  terms 
of  admission  remained  the  same  as  while  the  school  was  in  Cambridge, 
but  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  was  now  substituted  for  bachelor 
of  medicine;  students  were  reciuired,  (1)  to  attend  two  of  the  3  or  4 
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months'  courses  of  the  lecturer  delivered  at  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
College,  by  eaeh  of  the  professors;  (2)  they  were  to  be  employed  li  years 
in  their  professional  studies  under  tlie  direction  of  a  regular  pnu^titioner 
of  medicine;  (3)  i)ass  an  examination  (oral)  in  anatomy,  physiology, 
cheuiistry,  materia  m^Uica,  jjliarmacy,  midwifery,  surgery,  and  the 
theory  and  jn^aetic^  of  medicine,  and  (4)  they  were  to  write  a  disserta- 
tion on  some  medical  subjec*t.  From  this  time  tlie  minlical  school 
entere<l  upon  a  prosperous  career,  and  has  since  maintained  the  char- 
a<*ter  of  one  of  the  best  medical  schools  in  the  hind.  In  1815  two  pro- 
fess4>rshi)>s  were  cre^ite^. 

A  building  under  the  name  of  the  Massiwhusetts  Meilical  ( -ollcge  was 
erected  on  Mason  street  in  1810  with  money  obtained  from  the  bank  tax 
granted  by  the  h^gislature.  Tht»  amount  of  the  grant  was  over  821,000. 
This  building  wa,s  afterwanls  sold  to  the  Natural  History  8o<!iety,  a« 
the  neeils  of  the  school  demanded  larger  facilities. 

In  1840  another  building,  now  used  for  the  dentsd  school,  was  erected 
on  a  pie<!e  of  land  on  North  Grov-e  street,  given  by  Dr.  Oeorge  Pjirkman, 
which  always  retained  the  name  of  the  Massa(»husetts  Medical  College 
though  it  belongexl  to  the  university.  It  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and  is  a  ])ri<'k  structure  of  threi'. 
stories. 

In  1831  the  university  boards  reorganize*!  the  medical  department, 
and  adopted  new  statutes  iU'cording  to  which  the  presidt^nt,  i)rofessors, 
and  lecturers  constitutexl  a  medical  fiuudtv  with  authoritv  to  ele(!t  a 
desin  and  adopt  ndes  for  the  government  of  their  department,  provided 
tliat  these  did  not  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the  university. 

In  1848  degrees  where  given  to  those  who  after  attendance  on  two 
courses  of  lectures,  one  of  which  must  have  been  in  the  Harvard  medi- 
cal school,  were  found  upon  examination  properly  qualified  to  receive 
them.  A  dissertation  on  a  medical  subject  was  required  from  eiu'li 
student  who  wa«  a  candidate  for  a  degree.  The  fees  chargtxl  were  $3 
for  matriculation,  $80  for  the  full  course  of  lectures,  and  $20  for  gradu- 
ation. 

In  1849  there  were  seven  instructors,  and  at  the  close  of  this  period 
in  1870  the  medical  faeulty  was  composed  of  nine  professors  and  two 
ailjunct  professors.  The  number  of  students  increased  from  50  in  1820 
to  .*^)1  in  1870.  The  quality  of  the  students  was  not,  however,  main- 
tained!. In  1820  08  i)er  cent,  had  receive<l  swadcmic  <legrees,  while  in 
1870  only  24  per  cent.  ha<l  received  similar  degrees. 

When  President  Eliot  assumed  the  presidency  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity he  found  the  condition  of  the  medical  college  very  unsatisfactory. 
In  his  report  for  1871-72  he  de<;lares  that — 

The  ignorance  aud  general  incompetency  of  the  average  gTadnat4^  of  American  med- 
ical ftchools  at  the  time  lie  receives  the  degree  ivhirli  tnnis  him  loose  upon  the  com- 
niunity  is  something  horrihie  to  contemplate,  considering  the  nature  of  a  physician's 
functions  and  responsihilities. 
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At  tlie  best  schools  tht*  exauiinatioii  of  candidates  was  jmvato,  ha^ty, 
ainl  notoriously  lax.  No  one  had  any  piaranty  whatever  of  the  (lual- 
ity  4)f  the  examination.  It  wa.s  the  pecuniary  interest  of  the  niiHlical 
faeiUties  to  have  as  many  pupils  as  possible  and  to  ^ant  a  lar^^e  num- 
ber of  d(»^rees,  since  their  salaries  were  de|)endent  ujh)!!  the  ftH's  paid 
for  atteiulance  at  lectures,  and  uiM)n  the  charge  for  i^niduation. 

The  Harvard  Medieval  School  ha^l  lonjr  enjoyed  a  high  reputation 
frcmi  the  charact4»r  of  its  professors,  but  it  liad  been  felt  that  the  train- 
ing was  not  as  thorcmgh  or  as  formal  as  the  professicm  demande<l,  and 
therefon*  at  tin*,  closer  of  th<»  preceding  year  (1871)  very  ra<lical  changes 
hiwl  been  mad(»,  which,  in  efte(!t,  rev4)lutionized  its  methcKls  and  intro- 
duced a  system  whi<*h  was  more  scientific  and  exacting  than  the  one 
discarded. 

The  n(^w  ])lan  went  into  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1871-72, 
and  was  as  follows : 

Instnu'tioii  will  be  ^ivcn  by  lectures,  rccit.it ioii«,  eliuleal  toarliin^,  »ii<l  j^raetifal 
exercises  iiiiil'ornily  divStributetl  tlirouj^hout  the  academic  year,  and  the  Ktudeiit  will 
bo  expc<'ted  to  attend  throughout  the  year  just  hh  he  does  in  the  eollej^e  or  tho 
schools  ol*  theoloj^y,  law,  and  science.  Seeoudly,  tho  course  of  instmctitui  will  lill 
3  years,  bej^innin^j:  with  tho  fundamental  subjects  of  anat^imy,  physitdoj^y,  and 
chemistry  in  the  first  year,  and  carrying  tho  student  progressively  forward  until  at 
the  end  of  his  third  year  he  will  have  studied  all  the  reco^iized  subjeets  of  »  giMtd 
medical  education.  Thirdly,  laboratory  work  will  be  substituted  for  or  added  t<»  the 
lectures  on  anatomy,  physiology,  chemistry,  etc.  Work  in  the  laboratories  is  as 
much  required  as  attendance  at  recitation  and  at  lectures.  Lastly,  every  (*andidate 
for  a  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  must  hcreafler  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in 
every  one  of  the  main  subjects  of  medical  instruction,  and  these  examinations  are 
to  be,  in  part,  at  least^  by  questions,  and  answers  up«m  paper,  so  that  tln^  governing 
boards  and  the  professors  may  know  what  the  standard  for  the  degree  really  is. 

According  to  Dr.  TTolmes: 

The  most  essential  change  of  all  is  that  the  instruction  is  made  progressivt%  the 
students  being  divided  into  three  classes,  taking  up  the  different  branches  in  their  nat- 
ural succession,  and  ])assing  through  the  entire  range  of  their  mcnlical  studies  in  due 
order,  in  place  of  having  the  whole  load  of  knowledge  upset  at  once  upon  them. 

•  The  year  was  to  begin  in  September  and  was  divided  into  semesters. 
The  fees  wer(»  not  raised,  although  the  quantity  of  instruction  was 
gre^itly  iiumnised. 

Tlie  su<*cess  of  tliis  reorganization  of  the  medical  school  fully  met  the 
exiK*ctations  which  had  been  formed.  The  instruction  has  been  gre^itly 
increase<l  in  amount  and  imiiroved  in  character,  an<l  now,  in  1889,  25 
professors  and  assistant  professors  and  20  instructors,  besides  those 
who  give  spet'ial  clinical  instruction,  ccmstitute  the  teachuig  force.  The 
proportion  of  stud(»nts  who  had  received  academic  degi*ees  nearly 
doubh'd  in  tin*  first  (i  years,  an<l,  more  important  than  all  else,  this  im- 
provement of  the  quality  of  the  stu<hMits  has  introduced  into  the  schinds 
a  new  spirit  of  work.  Besides  this  the  average  length  of  residence  at 
the  school  ha^s  been  greatly  increased. 

"^he  main  imi)rovements  made  in  the  me^lical  school  in  1888-89  were 
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the  expansion  ami  readjustment  of  the  instriu-tiou  ottmMl  to  ^rrjuluates 
in  medirine  during  tenn-time,  and  the  establishment  of  numerous  sliort 
courses  for  praetitioners  an<l  iulvanc-ed  students  to  Im»  ;^iven  in  the  sum- 
mer vaeat  ion.  Tlie  new  instruetion  is  chiefly  cliniciil;  but  some  sh4n't 
laboratory  <M>urses  are  also  offertMi.  Thirtv-on<'  <m)ui's(\s  w<»re  annouiuMMl 
for  liwt  summer.  The  genth^men  who  ix^vo  t\w  summer  instruction  re- 
ceive no  compensation  except  the  moderate  f«M»s  paiil  by  tht»  stu<lents  in 
thcsi'Vcral  cours<»s;  tlM»y  clearly  teacli  for  oth<»r  motives  than  ])(M'uniary 

OllfS. 

( 'andidates  tor  a4lmission  nnislfcither  show  tliat  they  have  passe<l  the 

entrance  exami na tic »ns  to  Harvaj^C-oUetje,  or  they  must  prestMit  a  4lcgree 

in  letters,  science,  or  medicine  from  a  recoj^nizcd  collejjfc  or  scientiti<; 

S4'liool:   otherwise  they  must  ]>ass  an  examination  in  Kn<^Iisli,  Latin, 

physics,  and  in  some  chM*tiv*».  subject  such  as  French,  (rerman,  the  ele- 

inonts  of  alfrebra.<M*  of  plane  g»n)metry  or  botany.     To  secure  the  de- 

jjive  the  candidate  must  be  21  years  of  aj^e,  nnist  ji^ive  evid(»nce  of  hav- 

iun  studied  medicine  three  or  i\n\v  full  years,  have  si)ent  at  least  oiw 

nmtinuous  year  at  this  school,  and  have  passed  the  re<|uir(»d  written 

examinations.     A  tour  years'  c4Huse  of  stu(li<*s  is  now  ju-ovided,  l)ut  the 

I'Oinph'tion  of  tin*  three  years'  course  is  all  that  is  recpiired  in  order  to 

t    obtain  the  do<-tor's  (h»gree. 

The  fees  are  as  follows:  For  matriculation,  ><.■);  for  tuition  for  a  year, 
fcHH);  for  a  half  year  alone,  J?  120;  for  paduation,  ii'M).  There  are  a  few 
extra  tees  for  dissectitm,  for  chemical  materials,  etc. 

The  students  have  the  4)p])ortunity  to  visit  and  rec4»ive  clinical  instruc- 
tion in  the  MassiU'husetts  (reneral  nos))ital  and  tin*  city  hospitals,  and 
abo  at  the  dispensary  and  <\ve  and  ear  infirmary.     Stu4b»ntsan»  trainecl 
in  ohservin*;  ami  ree4)nlin{r  cases,  ainl  have  4)pportuuities  t4»  beconu' 
ac4|iuunted  with  the  use  of  the  micr4isc4)pe,  stethoscopt*.  o])thalnu)sco])e, 
and  laryn;r^)S4*ope.     They  ciin  also  attend  lecturer  in  Cambridp*  on 
botany,  comparative  anatomy,  Z4K)h>j^y,o])tics,  im'chanics,  electri<*ity,  an<l 
acoustics.     The  medical  museum  is  lar^e  and  valuable  and  constantly 
increasing,  and  students  have  access  to  a  goo4l  collection  of  nuMlical  anil 
.scicntitic  works  at  tlies  city  library,  as  well  as  to  tin*  Hiiston  medii'al 
library,  to  which  Dr.  Holmes  in  1880  presented  his  library. 

Memlwrs  of  any  4me  department  of  llarvaril  Univ4»rsity  have  a  ri^icht 
to  attend  lectures  and  recitati<nis  in  any  other  dej)artnu'nt  without  pay- 
ing; additional  tW's,  so  that  medical  students  have  the  opp<n'tunity  to 
pursue  at  the  same  time  scientific  or  otlu»r  studies. 

More  and  more  the  medical  students  si)end  th<»  whole  of  their  i'ourst^ 
at  Harviird  insteiul  of  pursuing  a  i>art  of  tluMr  C4)urse  elsewlu»re,  ami  tin* 
reputaticui  for  high  scholarship  which  the  scIkniI  has  gaimsl  is  attra<'t 
ing  large  numlM»rs  from  States  ainl  provinces  outside  of  New  Fnglan<I. 
The  raising  of  the  stan<1ard  lessene<l  for  a  tinu*  the  number  of  students. 
but  its  ultimate  effect  is  t<»  increase  tln^  nund>er  in  atten<lan<M',  as  well 
as  to  make  it  m<u'e  prosperous  financially.  Another  result  during  th" 
712 0 
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tiiNi  lt-»  yi'iir:<  :iftvr  it  wont  tiiTo  vffwl  vtha  tliiit  ttiv  jwr  i-etit.  of  stadeal 
vliitli.nl  rtt'L'ivti-d  iit-iidi-iiiir  di'^nf-i'S  iliKiltlMl.  Still,  (nil  «il'uclaiwof8 
uicnilnTs  tliat  viitvii'il  ill  issji  duly  <i  wtTi-  fnwiimtfs  "f  Ilarvurd. 

Ill  l'«T4  rill'  iipii.jtM-t  WHS  set  <iii  CiKit  t"  riiirif  *2iKUM«(  tlir  tlit-  |iiirp« 
ol'  i-i-ct-iiti^  :i  iK'w  liiiiUliii;;  in  wliioli  the  Wmivii  Mum-uiu.  with  its  ii 
valii;il>I<-  Liiiiltoiuiral  iiii'l  piillmlo^'iriil  mlk-ctioiis,  iiii^lit  Ik-  m^-nrei 
a;:uiiiM  Hi  I',  iiml  l'<'i'  jiniviiliii;:  siiiiii'  other  liiilt-h  1r->-<1<-<1  a<  riiiiiiiHNtiiltoni 
This  Ixiililiii^'-  which  was  Imilt  :il  iiii  <'\)h-iisi-  ut  ovit  ^iLVVUHN).  vm  m 
ti>iHI<l<'i>'>l  :ni<l  <H-i-uiiti'<I  until  (>i-Ii>)iit,  L'v'vt.  It  i."  sitiiatttl  <iii  thtUH 
iifi-  I'f  KxfltT  Jiml  lioylsiiiti  .stivi-t:*A><>st<>ii.  and  i.-»  a  finii-stury  fln 
iiixtati'  .•iinu'tiiiv  of  l)|-i<-k.  with  saiid^tiic  iiml  ItTiii  i-ntm  dccuiiitiooi 
Tin-  Imihliii^  fiiiiil  was  t'lt-rly  ami  fffhrrniisly  ciiiitriliutt'il  liy  Irivmls  ( 
llw  sthiHil,  ami  the  tniiUliii;;  in  liy  laV  the  U-st  tin-  its  )iari>i)!4f  iu  th 
liiiUHl  Slalis.  : 

The  I'ai-iiliy  has  aiTan;;i'<t  a  ^rrvail^fiilargfil  ami  imiirnviil  plant 
iiisinu'lioii  tnr  ;;railiiat<.-s.  ciiilirai-iii;;  all  the  Ititinclivs  ui'  iiraotical  iiD 
Mi'ii'iitilii-  im-tliriuf.  It  is  dfsi;riii-<l  to  siimily  those  npiMirtunitios  ft 
«*1inii-al  ami  liilMirattiry  study  whii-L  liavt-  hitlii-itu  In-t-n  stm^riit  iu  Kuru|; 
li\  ymiut;  fiiiuliiatcs  ami  inaitiliinicrs. 

'  hi  (hi'Iij-'hliifthi-  wsiilis  uihii-vi-il  it  sM-iiis  evident  that  iheimprovi 
nil-Ills  iiiaiiy  lira  led  in  1S7(I-7I  an-  tii  iiijiik  an  e]KK:h  m»t  oiilyin  (I 
llaixaiil  Mi'ilii'ul  Si-IuhiI,  Imt  alsn  in  the  histtn-y  itl'miilical  nliK'atinni 
(he  liiilfil  States.  Still,  afi  Um;:  as  half  of  tbe  students  have  not  r 
ceM  111  in'aih'iiiie  dojri-ees  the  ideal  has  nut  yet  l»eeil  attaimtl.  It  is  pr 
(niseil  Iu  iiuivase  ffiadiially  the  ie<iiiisites  lor  a(luii.s;!!ion  with  the  hoi 
lli.it  I'll-  Ii'ii^'  the  de;:iee  in  letters  iir  seienee  will  he  iudisinnisahU-  i 
m^h'i'  to  lii'i'ume  a  eamlidate  fur  the  dejfiee  of  diK-tur  of  luedieine,  au 
llial  llie  iiiriUeal  decree  will  iniiily  the  siueeiisful  jiro^eeutiou uf  lucdid 
similes  diiiin;:  four  years. 

THK   I>KXTAI,  SCHOOL. 

Ml  Ih'  iniu'e  than  'Jt>  years  sinee  the  dental  school  wa^  establishe* 

I'  the  reiinireiiienis  to  olitatii  a  <le;rree  have  lieen  m}  CW 

imeii  thai  it  stands  lo-day  at  the  head  <>f  the  dental  sehoolxt 

'I'lie  <lesi;,'ii  of  its  faeiiliy  is  to  nft'er  u  eoinidete  i-ourse  i 

11  Mietheorv  and  pruetiee  of  dentistry.    This  extends  »wr 

|M-ojriessive,  I  lie  leaeliin^'of  the  tirst  yeamot  hein^rei>e:itf 

'file  rei|niieiiieiits  tiir  adiiiission  are  the  ttanie  aK  thoi 

<\-  llie  Miedieal  seho<i1,  exeept  that   l.atiu  and  the  electii 

lie.1.    "file  sehool  is  lo.-aied  in  Ihist.in.  that  it  may  eiyr 

ir  I'linieal  instrneiion  whieli  are  t'ouiid  only  in  lurf 

ar,  wliieh  {iri'eedes  llie  L' years*  eoni-seof  deiitistrj', 

of  the  llar\:ii'it  niediealsehiM<I.  the  tiistnietion  lieir 

•ssors,  ;iiid  at   llie  same  liiite  and  plaee,  and  the  v 

\nii  eoiiii-iih'iil.     'I'he  sMidenls  have  free  aei-ess  to  tliehd 

■il>.  lo  (lie  disseelin;:  iixnns.  to  niuseiiiu  aud  libi-aiy 
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i , tiie  medical  eollt*pe,  and  alsi»  to  all  i1m»  rnurst*s  o\*  uiiiv*»rsity  loriun's. 
Especially  imixn'taiit  are  tbe  aclvautajrcs ottcn'd  at  tln'Iiiliniiary,  wliith 
is  a  departmoiit  of  tlio  Massachusetts  (iciicral  Htispital.  At  this  insti- 
tution one  of  the  clinical  instructors  autl  tlic  <h»u!onstrjit4)r  an'  in  a(t<»nd- 
ancc  daily  thnm^hout  the  academic  year,  and  patients  are  assijrn«'«l  to 
^' the  students,  and  unsurpassed  facilities  onere<l  for  acqnirin^  practical 
knowlwlj^c  and  niani])ulative  dexterity. 

Ihuin*;  the  year  18S8-SS>  there  wen*  s<Mn<'  lit)  ]»rorrssors  an<l  other 

instructors  and  about  40  students.     To  olitain  the  dr^-rr  of  doctor  of 

dental  medicine  the  candidate  must  he  of  adult  a^<'  and  <^ood  nua'al 

diameter,  and  of  the  o  full  years  which  he  has  <le  voted  to  x\w  study  of 

dentistry  or  medicine,  at  least  1  continuous  year  nnist  have  been  sjM'ut 

atthis  school.     He  must  als*)  have  i»resent<'d  a  satisfactory  thesis,  ]>assed 

all  the  it-Mpiired  examinatums.  which  are  conducttfd  oi'ally  and  in  writing;:, 

and  convinced  the  pi'olessors  of  operative  and  merhanical  dentistry  as 

to  his  ability  to  meet  satisliu'torily  the  requirenu'uts  of  his  art.     Ih'sides 

he  must  dejMisit  with  the  dean,  to  be  i)laced  in  th**  museum  of  the  scliool, 

asi)ecimen  of  mechanical  dentistry,  <u'  on*^  of  practical  or  ])atholoo;j(.>il 

aiicitomy.    There  are  no  fees  for  matriculati<tn,  Ibr  tlie  di]>loma,  or  for 

tlie  demonstrators.  '  The  annual  fet^s  <lilfer  but  little  from  those  that  the 

student  must  pay  in  the  medical  dei)artuu'nt. 

The  dental  school  has  nmde  only  a  small  piin  in  attendance  during 
the  past  10  years,  and  does  not  yet  rank  on  an  e<|uality  with  the  otiier 
principal  <lei)artm€»nts  of  tin*  university,  and  ])e?haj)s  it  is  well  that  a 
merely  technical  school  should  not  have  the  di;;nity  of  ranking  as  one 
of  the  <lepartments  of  the  university.  Certainly  h'ss  is  require4l  foi-  the 
eiitnmce  examination,  and  few  t)f  its  students  an*  <*oHe^e  paduates,  and 
uonc  jrraduates  of  Harvard.  Still,  it  must  be  admit  te<l  that  the  Harvard 
dentistry  schmd  has  accomplished  a  very  useful  ]Mirpose  by  raising  the 
standard  of  professional  education  for  dentists,  and  by  ^ivin;;  increased 
dignity  to  the  ]u*ofession  in  the  estimation  of  the  community. 

TIIK   SCHOOL   OK    yKTKKINAKV    M  KOM'INK. 

In  tlie  sunmier  of  18St  a  fully  <'<[uip]>ed  y«'tennary  establishment  was 
pn>yide<l,  which  \\ith  its  other  facilities  makes  this  school  on<'  of  hufre 
resources  for  students  who  wish  to  become  Ihorouj^hly  practical,  as  well 
BA  scientitic,  veterinarians. 

The  hospital  building,  situated  at  the  corner  of  Villap*  and  Lucas 
streets  in  the  city  proper,  «»tlers  every  advantage  for  the  observation 
and  tivatment  of  sick  aidmals.  It  is  a  substantial  slnietun'  of  brick, 
threc!  stories  hi^li,  and  has  been  «lesi;^ned  and  bnilr  especially  Ibr  its 
ii.s<.'s.  I'lMUi  the  tirst  tloor  an»  the  oIVum',  a  larire  ojMMatinj;:  i*oo»u  li^^hted 
fmni  alK)yc,  five  cominodi(»usbo\  stalls  (one  of  whi<'li  is  arran;;;eil  for  the 
reception  of  violent  cases),  and  six  ordinary  stalls.  (Mi  the  scM'ond  lh»or 
ait»  twelve  boxes  and  stalls  of  varions  «limensions.  a  nM»»u  for  th»^s,  <'on- 
taiiiing  ubont  twenty  kenuels,  a  pharmacy,  and  a  ;;:rooms^  room.    The 
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third  HUny  <*<)iitinns,  besides  the  neeessary  lofts  and  workrooms,  apart- 
meiits  for  the  assistant  sur^(»oii  and  honse  surgeon.  In  tlie  basement 
tlierc  is  a  sh<M»injc  forge  and  a  boiler  Vinmi.  Hot  and  eold  Avat<'r,  stc^am 
he^it,  and  gas  are  sujtplied  throughout  the  building,  ami  all  pains  have 
been  takeu  to  niak(»>  the  drainage;  and  ventihition  satisfaetory. 

Adjoining  the  h4)S])ital  and  eonne<'te<l  with  it  is  an4)th<M*  briek  build- 
ing, erei^ted  entirely  for  the  |)ur[)oses  of  tho  sehool.  This  contains,  on 
the  lower  li(M)r,  whieh  is  devoted  ta  hos])ital  uses,  boxes  an<I  stalls  for 
ten  horses.  Ujion  tlie  s«T4)nd  floor  is  the  lectnn'  room,  in  wliieh  a  sep- 
arate desk  is  ]»rovide4l  for  <»aeh  stu<U*nt,  and  the  s<sits  risi*  <»aeh  higher 
than  the  4>ne  bef4)re  it.  Erenn  this  ro4)m  a  iloov  <*ommunieat(*s  with  the 
Jiospital,  through  which  hors<»s  or  other  animals  may  be  intr4>dn<'e4l  for 
purposes  of  illustration.  U\Hm  tin;  third  tio<»r  in  front  is  tin*  disset'ting 
r(M>m,  two  stories  in  height,  light 4m1  from  above,  witli  an  asplialt  floor, 
and  heavily  painteel  briek  walls,  making  a  r4)om  whi<'h  has  amj)!*'  light, 
is  well  ventilateil,  and  dry.  In  th<»  rear  is  a  stud4*nts'  raiding  i-oom  <'om- 
fortably  furnished,  the  walls  being  lined  with  bejokeases  which  are  in- 
tended toacc4)mmodate  tlie  library,  to  which  the  meml)ers  of  all  tln^classes 
liave  access.  Above  this,  on  the  fourth  flo4)r,  is  a  r<M»m  ])roptTly  fitttnl 
with  glass  cas4»s  for  the  mus(»um,  anil  beside  it  a  ceuntbrtable  i-ckmu  for 
the  house  surgeons.     The  whole  1>uilding  is  lu^ateil  by  steam. 

The  school  als(K*njoys  the  useof  commodi4ais  buildings  ami  i)astures 
at  the  Bussey  farm.  A  forge  for  the  shoeing  of  b4)th  souml  an<l  lame 
hors(\s  is  provided,  and  tin;  the«)ry  4)f  4>rth4)p4e4lic  shoeing,  as  weU  a^s  the 
shoeing  of  sound  animals  is  thoroughly  taught. 

Besides  the  rich  C4>llection  at  the  Warren  3Ius<*um,  t4>  which  tlie  stu- 
dents have  access,  the  school  has  the  luu'leus  4)f  a  valuable  collecton  of 
it^  own,  which  has  alrea<ly  been  achleel  to  by  gifts  of  anatondcal  and 
I)ath<dogical  4)bje4ts  fr<mi  friends,  both  within  an<l  without  t\w  pro- 
fession. 

In  all  d<*j)artments  cases  will  b«».  i»lac(»d  under  the  <'an»  of  tin*  senior 
stu(h*nts,  who  will  1m^  exj^'cted  to  act  in  r<»gular  onler  as  visitors  and 
dress<»rs,  t4>  kt»ep  a  full  n»conl  of  all  work  done',  and  report  the  same  to 
tin*  (rlass  for  criticism.  In  tlu^  same  way  it  is  expected  that  students 
will  <lo  the  W4)rk  of  mixing  ami  (lisp<Mising  nu'dicim^s  in  tlu^  pharmacy, 
that  they  may  thus  be<*ome  thoroughly  competent  vet<Tinary  ]>har* 
nia<*ists. 

.Vll  candidates  for  ailmission  ex4-ei)t  those  who  havi;  aln*ady  passed 
satisfactory  <*\aminations  at  llarvaril,  or  at  some  n'cognized  college,  or 
seientiti<t  school,  must  b(^  examine<l  in  Knglislu  in  arithmeti<*,  anil  in  one 
of  the  following  subjects,  viz:  Latin,  French,  (ierman,  the  eh»nH'nfs  of 
algebra,  i>lan«»  geometry,  or  zocilogy. 

Tim  following  are  the  subjiM'ts  studi<Ml: 


Fitr  thv  firtit  iftar. — Auntoiiiv,  jiliysiolojry,  gtMU'inl  rlnniistrx .  ami  botany. 

For  tin-  srroHtl  ifriir. — rmrticnl  anatomy,  nitMliral  rlirniisiry,  materia  mi'«licaf  patiKH 
logii'al  anatomy.  Hur^^iral  patlioI(»>ry,  tlir(»i-y  and  iiractic-c  ul'  vtrtt^riiiary  nicdirjiie, 
I'Jwintl  mvdit'iii",  ajid  diuicul  f*uii;i'ry. 
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Fnr  the  thinf  year. — TluTaptMiti<*K,  obstetrics.  tlu*ory  anil  i>ra«tif<*  (»f  veterinary 
luvdiriiu',  opoiativi:  vt'tcriiiary  MirjftTy,  o])lithalniolo^y,  ]iar:i.sitrh  ami  parasitic  dis- 
fas****.  clinical  incdirino.  and  clinical  snrj^rry. 

Tlu»  li^»  tor  iii:itri('iilation  is  ^."i;  for  a  year's  tuition  Jj^KM);  aiul  lor 
^'ra«luation  J?oO.  J)urifijr  lStSH-80  tlu»n»  woiv  twi'iity-one  studriits  in 
th<»  tlir(H»  rlasses,  and  two  special  stmlonts. 

Ill  onler  to  receive  tlie  (le«rree  of  doctor  of  veterinary  medicine  the 
camlidate  must  he  21  years  of  aji^e,  ami  of  p)od  moral  cliaract^'r;  must 
idve  evidenre  of  havinj^  studied  veterinary  medicine  .'>  full  years;  have 
sjwiit  at  least  one  continuous  year  at  this  sciio(»l;  havtqu'csented  a  satis- 
fiR'tbry  thesis;  and  have  i)asse<l  the  require<l  examinations. 

THE   LAW  SCHOOL. 

The  TTarvard  Law  S<*hool  was  the  first  in  tlu»  Tnited  Stat<^s  to  eon- 
iK'i't  itself  with  a  university.  Previous  to  its  founding;  only  one  is 
known  to  have  existed  in  the  country,  and  that  was  the  <*elebrated 
.scluK>l  at  Litchfield  Hill,  ronn.,  wliicli  had  been  established  some  3.'J 
years  earlier.  The  ILirvard  School  was  the  tirst  AnuTican  institution 
which  was  authorized  t4)  confer  the  <lejire<»  of  bachelor 'of  law.  It  took 
the  lead  of  all  schools  whether  in  this  country  or  in  Kurope  in  teachiufi; 
the  pi-inciples  of  Eu*jflish  law.  Its  history  l)e^ins  in  LSI 7,  when  the 
Ilou.  Asahel  Stearns  was  a])]>ointed  univ(»rsity  i>rofessor  of  law.  Two 
years  be  fore  this  the  Koyall  professor  shij»  was  founde4l,but»Iud«,^e  Parker, 
the  incumbent,  made  no  attemi)t  to  establish  a  dei>artment  of  law.  All 
tliat  the  i)rofessorshij)  required  of  him  was  the  d<'liv«'jin«;;  of  tifteen  lec- 
tures annually  t4»  the  senior  class  of  th**  <*oll<'^e.  Ibit  the  duties  of  the 
nniv<*rsity  professorship  were  to  open  and  keep  a  sehool  in  Cambridge, 
for  the  instruction  of  the  <xraduates  of  the  university,  and  of  others 
prose<*utin;X  the  stmly  of  tbe  law.  Duriufj  tlu'  lli  years  that  I*rofessor 
Steams  remaine<l  at  (,'and)ridjxe  the  hiw  department  of  the  university, 
like  the  srh(M»ls  «»f  Ij'tcldield  Hill  and  Xorthami>ton,  were  but  litth'  bet- 
ter than  tlu'  <'ust4»marv  in.struction  furnislu'd  in  a  lawver's  otliee. 

JM-ofessor  Parker  says  of  tlie  lM*«^iunin;r  of  the  law  selioob  that  its  Jirst 
class  numbered  thre(>;  that  *'  instruction  in  tiiat  mode  was  an  anomalv 
lawyer's  olli<M*s  beinj^in  most  instan<-es  the  resort  for  a  novitiate.'^  The 
Kchinds  at  Litchfield  and  Xorthain])ton  were  then  jjojuilar  rivals  of  Har- 
vard. This  was  esp«»cially  tnn*  of  tin*  latter  school,  which  had  a  <listin- 
{Tiiislied  and  ]>opular  advo<*ate  as  one  of  its  instructors  and  an  enthusi- 
astic judjj*'  as  tin*  otiier. 

There  were  then  no  funds  tor  tin*  Harvard  Law  School. 

T\vi>  rooms  «»('  Vfrv  diniinniiv*' si/c.  oni-  oT  whirii  roiHaiiicd  a  small   library  \^itli 
thr  privil»*;;r  oriifiirint;  tlic  l»M-turi'*<  on  law  to  \\ir  siMiior-^.  wa**  tho  endowment. 

I'p  to  the  year  ISlil),  wIhmi  Professor  St.earns  r4'signed,  litth*  had  been 
done  to  raise  endowments  or  otherwise  iusui'e  tin*  success  of  this  d*^- 
psirtnient   of  the  luiiversity.     I»ut    in   the  yt^ar  just    named  tin*  lion. 
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Nathan  Dane  made  a  donation  of  ^10,CM)()  for  the  endowment  of  a  new 
profd»ssorshij)  of  law. 

The  duties  of  the  oiliee  wen*,  t*)  dt»Hv<T  a  eonrseof  h^ttures  on  law  and 
eqnity,  arranj;:ed  nnder  the  tiv<»  licadings,  viz,  the  Lawof  Natnre,  the 
Law  of  Nations,  i^innnen'ialand  Maritime  Law,  Fetleral  Law,  and  FchI- 
eral  Kqnity;  and  the  same  w(Te  to  he  treated  'Mn  sn<*h  wide  extent  as 
the  bran(*lH»s  now  are,  ainl  from  tim<»  t4>  time  shall  be,  administered  in 
the  eonrts  of  the  Uniteil  States." 

At  Mi\  Dane's  liMjuest  the  Hon.  Josej>li  Story,  ll.  I).,  of  the  Snpremc 
Conrt  of  the  ITnit<»d  States,  was  appointed  to  till  the  new  profesisor- 
Khii>.  It  was  the  fouinler  of  this  professorshij)  who  drafted  in  1787  the 
eelebrab^d  ordinan<*(»  for  tin*  ^overnnuMit  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  northwest  of  tin*  Ohio  l^iver.  This,  it  is  said,  was  a<h)pted  by 
Con^L^ress  withont  a  single  alt<»ration,  and  thns  to  him  t4ie  eonntry  be- 
eann^  indebt<'d,  in  a  measnre,  for  that  wise  law  which  exelnded  "  slavery 
or  involnntary  servitude"  from  the  N4>rthwest  and  lixed  forever  the 
eharaeter  of  the  population  in  those  re<ji(nis. 

It  was  in  this  year,  ISiM),  that  the  Harvard  Law  Sehool  was  reorgan- 
ized as  a  separate  de])artnK*nt.  John  Hooker  Ashmun,  es(|.,  who  then 
had  ehar«^(»  of  the  law  sehool  at  Northampton,  was  invited  t4)  assunu* 
the  ehair  of  the  Itoyall  professorship.  As  a  r(^sult  of  his  aee(*])tanee 
the  law  sehool  at  Northam[)ton  <*eased  to  exist,  and  fimr  years  latt»r  saw 
the  end  of  the  Litehliehl  sehool. 

As  reorjj:anized  the  faculty  was  comi)osed  of  the  president  ol' the  uni- 
versity and  the  two  hiw  ])rofessors,  4)f  which  J udjxe  Story  was  the  dt»an. 
Datinjr  fnun  that  jieriod  the  law  scho4>l  of  Harvard  University  enter€*d 
npon  a  career  of  abundant  ami  well-eai-ned  su4*eess.  Twenty-l<mr  stu- 
dents w(»re  enrolled  the  first  year,  antl  tin*  nund)er  was  gradually  in- 
creased until  in  1844—^0  tln're  was  an  average  atten<lance  of  140. 

In  18.'U  Mr.  I>an<»  gave  8."»,(M)n  t4) wards  the  erection  of  a  building  for 
the  law  sch(K)l  and  oflt'en'd  J?U,(M)0  additional  as  a  h)an.  This  building, 
which  is  kn4>wnas  the  Dani*  Hall,  or  **the  Ohl  Law  Scho4>l,"  was  eom- 
pletiMl  in  l^i"2  and  enlarged  in  1845.  Up  to  the  former  year  the  law 
scho(»l  Innl  occupi<Hl  a  snndl  buihling  oi)i)osite  the  ju'^'sent  one  on  tlie 
site  of  <'4»lleg«*  House. 

Pr4)f(i»ssor  Ashmun  died  in  18;i'J,  an«l  was  succeeded  by  Simon  Gi'een- 
leaf,  4»sq.,  inider  whose  gni4lanc<%  and  that  of  .hnlge  Story,  the  law  sc1hm)1 
s(M»n  a4*(|uired  a  national  fann*,  and  drew  stmlents  from  all  tlu?  States. 

TIh'  instru4*tion  was  giv(Mi  by  ('xaminaticais  and  h»ctures,  an4l  by  ex- 
]Misitions,  Ibllowing  in  geufMal  the4*ourseof  sonM»t4»xt-books.  The  num- 
ber 4)f  4'\er<*iscs  in  ea4*h  w«M*k  was  c4Mnm4»nIy  ten  or  I  welv4'.  Mo4)t  eonrts 
wei'<»  also  hehl,  whii-h  w<»n'  und<M' tin*  din^'tion  of  the  ])rofessors.  T41 
this  was  a<hl<Ml  the  us(»  of  an  4^xcelhMit  law  library,  containing  over  8,0(K) 
volumes,  whii'li,  t4»g4'ther  with  tin*  hall,  was  tin*  fruit  of  the  fees  it»eeivHl 
from  the  students.  Tlu»  rea4ling  of  tin*  stuch'nts  was  directt^l  by  the 
7>7Y>ies.sors,  who  examined  into  the  results  of  their  study  and  attainments. 
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From  tlio  death  of  Judge  Story,  in  1845,  until  1870,  thou«,^li  ;]  new 
pn)fessorship  was  established  by  the  corporation  in  LH^O,  iteannot  be 
elainied  that  any  .si>eeial  advaneenient  was  made,  either  in  tin*  instruction 
given  or  in  tlie  quality  of  the  students.  As  to  the  hitter,  there  was 
evidently  some  deterioration,  and  with  respect  to  the  course  of  study, 
it  was  far  fi'oni  being  an  ideal  one;  it  covt're<l  a  peiiod  of  2  y(»ai's 
(though  but  18  months' residence  Avas  requinnl),  but  the  studies  were 
taught  but  once  in  that  tinu%  that  is,  one-liaU'of  the  course  was  taught 
in  eaeh  of  the  two  ywirs.  Which  half  finy  student  should  take  first 
was  determined  by  the  accident  of  his  entining  in  an  o(hl  or  even  year. 

President  Eliot  says  of  the  system  that  it  ''was  only  justified  by  pov- 
erty, and  the  convenient  though  unsound  theory  that  th(»r(»  is  neither 
beginning  nor  end  to  the  law,  neither  fundamental  juinciplen  or  natural 
deveh)pment.''  Wlien  it  is  known  that  from  1840  to  1875  the  annual 
catalogue  read  as  follows:  That  'Mio  examination,  nor  any  particular 
eoui*se  of  i)revious  study  is  necessary  for  admission,'^  the  wonder  is  that 
the  law  schixd  a^'complished  as  much  as  it  did. 

The  Harvard  degree  of  bac^helor  of  laws  meant  in  fact  little  more 
than  this,  that  its  possessor  ha<l  l>een  enrolled  so  many  months  upon 
the  IxKiks  of  the  school.  Still  these  same  years  are  (!eh»brated  in  the 
history  of  the  Harvard  Law  8ch(H)l,  because  of  tln^  high  <'haracter  of  its 
professors  and  lecturers,  among  whose  names  an*  found,  in  addition  to 
that  of  Shnon  Greenleaf,  those  of  Charles  Sumner,  Henry  Wheaton, 
Edward  Everett,  1{.  II.  Dana,  jr.,  and  15.  E.  (-urtis. 

Even  afh'r  the  advent,  of  the  present  a<lministration  some  tinu»  elapsed 
before  there  was  any  marked  change  in  this  department.  The  candi- 
date for  admissicm  had  to  ho  at  least  10  years  of  age  and  of  gotxl  moral 
ehamcter,  but  it  was  not  necessary  that  hv  should  have  pursued  scnne 
particular  course  of  study.  As  in  the  other  schools,  so  here — a  regula- 
tion still  imperative — the  student  nuLst  file  a  boml  with  ihe^^  bursar,  in 
the  sum  of  $2(M),  signinl  by  two  bondsmen,  one  of  whom  must  be  a  citi- 
zen of  the  IJnitiMl  States,  for  tin*  i>ayment  of  dues  to  the  university,  or 
instead,  make  a  deposit  with  the  bursar  as  security.  Upon  such  con- 
ditions as  these  the  students  were  allowed  to  matriculate. 

Fortunately  the  march  of  im])rovement  rea<*lied  at  length  the  law 
$cho<d,  and  since  then  (dating  fr4)in  1877)  the  motto  of  the  administra- 
tion has  been  to  give  to  each  of  its  graduates  a  thorougii  and  scicntilic. 
ti-aining.  Asrw>rganized  its  design  is  to  atVord  such  a  course  of  ctluca- 
ti(»n  in  English  and  Ameri<*an  law(e\cc])t  in  matters  of  mere  local  law), 
that  its  graduates  may  i)ra<'tice  \vh<»rev*»r  that  system  of  h\\\  prevails, 
and  plead  in  any  of  the  courts  of  the  I'nitcHl  States.  Th<»  <'onrse  of  in- 
struction ado])ted  by  tlu^  faculty  at  th(^  beginning  of  the  academic  year 
1870-SO,  is  design<Ml  to  occupy  the  student  .'»  full  years,  and  is  arranged 
for  i)ersons  who  have  re<*eived  a  college  t»ducation;  but  candidates  for 
a  degree  who  are  not  graduates  from  C4»lleges  will  be  a<lmitt<Ml  upon 
pa^aiiig  a  natisfactory  examination  in  the  following  subjects:  (1)  In 
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Latin,  :iii  amount  (Miuivjilont  to  that  required  in  the  entrance  examina- 
tion to  Harvard  Oollej^e;  (li)  in  Blackstou€>'s  Gomnientarie^s,  all  except 
the  editor's  notes.  French,  or  if  the  faculty  consent,  some  other  lan- 
piaj^e,  nmy  be  substitute<l  f<n' Latin.  The  June  examiiuitions  for  ad- 
mission are  hehl  in  <liflerent  i)arts  of  this  country,  and  in  Bonn,  Ger- 
many, (M)incident  in  tinu'  and  ])hice  with  those  liehl  for  admission  into 
otlier  deimrtments  of  tlie  university.  The  tuition  fee  is  now  $150  jier 
yt»ar,  an<l  tht»r<*  are  n<t  extra  charj^es. 

Sin<"e  the  a(h)ption  of  the  change  in  its  manajj^ement  the  amount  of 
instruction  has  more  than  doubled,  and  th(»  entire  course  of  study  pre- 
sented for  a  <le*rree  is  tauj:<ht  in  each  year,  the  subjects  Imiifi  arnuig:ed 
with  reference  to  their  fun<bimenta1  character. 

Ev*»ry  candidate  for  the  ordinary  <lej?ree  is  required  to  take  10  hours 

a  week  of  U*ctures  ami  rtM-itatitms,  except  in  the  third  year  when  only 

8  hours  are  required.    To  such  <*andidates  instructicm  in  other  depait- 

ments  <d*  the  university  is  also  open,  and  that  witlumt  a<blitional  charge. 

M<M)t  courts  are  hehl  each  year  before  ont^  of  the  professors,  and  all 

students  of  one  year's  standing  have  the  opjKutunity  of  arguing  in  thej^e 

cases. 
An  entirely  new  system  of  instniction  has  been  in  part  substituted  for 

the  fin'mer  method  of  teaching  law  by  le<'tur(%  the  (diief  merit  of  which 

lies  in  the  d(^veloi)nuMit  4)f  the  habit  of  intellectual  self-reliance.    The 

text-book  used  is  a  collection  of  cases  upon  some  branch  of  the  law, 

l)roperly  classitied  and  arranged  in  chronoh)gica]  order.    These  cases 

are  subje<'te<l  in  the  class  room  to  a  thorough  analysis  and  comparison 

by  the  students,  who  an»  made  to  teel  so  far  as  possible  that  they  and 

the  instnictors  are  fellow  stud(»nts  engaged  in  the  search  after  scientific 

tnith.     In  a  word,  tin*  same  methods  are  t»mployed  as  are  pra<*ti(»ed  in 

active  professional  life.    This  new  system  forms  one  of  the  distinctive 

features  of  the  Harvard  Law  School. 

There  are  annual  and  very  thorough  <'xaminations  in  writing  ujwn  the 
work  of  each  year,  which  stu<lents  must  pass  satisfactorily  as  a  condition 
to  their  receiving  the  degree*  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  These  examinations 
are  very  sean'hing,  and  <|uit4»  a  large  number,  amounting  to  15  jjer  cent- 
or  more,  fail  to  obtain  the  d<»gre<».  The  improvenu»nt  of  the  cx)urse  of 
study  ha«  been  a  subject  of  grave  consi<leration  by  the  faculty.  The 
establishment  of  a  comi)ulsory  1-years'  giadcd  course  has  been  formally 
recognized  as  dt»sirablc  as  soon  as  a  proper  financial  basis  <*anbe  assured. 
What  this  basis  should  be,  or,  in  other  words,  what  loss  the  school  would 
be  likely  to  iiH'ur  from  nmking  the  change,  is  a  <|uestion  abcmt  which 
<!onsiderablc  ditfcrcn<M'  of  opinion  prevails. 

That  thedcijartmcnt,  with  th<»  help  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  Asso- 
ciation, has  prosp«'red  undtM-  the  new  system  is  shown  by  the  statistics 
of  attcndaiH'c.     In  1S70-7P  only  VM  were  enrolled  as  law  students;  in 


'  At  tliiK  time  tlie  iii<'oiii(>  for  the  ^iMicral  inirpo.sfv*  ol'tlie  Hchool  wsm $8,430.81 ;  income 
fk'ointho  Biissey  PrulV'Hsorshipof  Jjiiw,  $l,()22.rii.     In  1887-88  the  law  Hchool  received 
oae-fomth  the  net  income  from  tlu^  HuHscy  c:it;ite,  ^,836.54. 
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18SK-89  thi»re  \vm»  217,  iiiul  in  1S81M)0,  254.  MeaiiwIiiU*  tlie  number  of 
students  hol<iin(>:  colle^at^  tluf:nM\s  has  in('n»a.sed  from  41)  jmt  cent,  to 
alK>iit  8(1  per  cent.,  a  large  proiK>rtion  being  Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts. 
It  is  in  this  re,si>ect  esp<^cially — that  is  in  the  number  of  Harvard  gradu- 
ates— that  the  sc^hool  has  had  a  gratifying  growth  during  the  hwt  20 
yesu-«.  The  rt^ceipts  from  students'  fees  <luring  this  j)eriod  has  much 
more  than  doubhMl.    This  school  has  only  eight  scholarshi])s. 

The  law  library  has  always  been  one  of  the  uotetl  features*  of  this 
department.  In  1848  there  were  12,0(M)  volumes.  It  now  has  just  twice 
tluit  nmnber,  an<l  is  l)elieve(l  to  be  one  of  the  most  comi)lete  and  ext^*n- 
sive  of  all  the  law  librarie.s  of  this  e/)untry.  <.'«»rtainly  among  libraries 
lielonging  to  law  schools  it  excels  in  these  respects:  (I)  In  the  condition 
and  quality  of  its  books,  meaning  l)y  quality  the  edition ;  (2)  in  the  com- 
]>lvteness  of  its  C4>llection  of  civil  and  foreign  laws;  (3)  in  its  working 
libniry  of  <luphcates. 

Formerly  this  library  was  kept  in  Dane  Hall,  where  all  the  exer(*ise8 
of  tin*  sch<M)l  wci-e  conductcMl,  and  was  o])en  day  and  evening  during  the 
whole  acrtilemic  year;  but  in  188.*^  it  was  removed  to  tin?  New  Law  School, 
which  building  stands  (ui  the  site  of  the  Thayer  Oommons  Hall,  inid 
fjures  a  little  west  of  soutli  toward  Harvard  Sijuare.  The  building  is  of 
stone,  partly  of  rexl  sandstone  and  ])artly  of  a  light  but!-c()lore<l  Ohio 
stone,  and  has  a  total  frontage,  including  both  wings,  of  220  feet:  The 
total  cost  of  the  building  was  about  .ifl35,(M)0,  andwas  thegilY  of  Edwin 
AiLstin,  of  Boston,  in  memory  of  his  brotlier,  the  late  Samuel  Austin,  for 
whom  it  is  named.  It  is  comi)lete  in  all  its  arrangements  and  appoint- 
ments, and  will  fully  meet  the  needs  of  the  school  for  an  indefinite  time 
to  <*ome. 

Finally,  the  school  hius  in  the  last  few  years  turned  out  a  distinctly  new 
grade  of  young  lawyers,  and  the  complete  transformation  in  its  tone 
gives  promise  of  yet  ri<'her  results  in  the  immediate  future.  The  spirit 
of  work  and  the  enthusiasm  which  now  ])revail  among  the  law  students 
is  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  any  of  the  dey)artments  of  the 
university. 

Thisdei)artment  of  Harvard  has  maintained  itsreputation  as  a  national 
seh(K>l.  While  a  majority  of  the  students  are  from  New  England,  all 
parts  of  the  (Tnion  are  fully  repres<Mited.  Of  late  the  representation 
from  the  Western  or  (Central  States  has  b(»en  greatly  increaised,  so  that 
now  fidly  one-fourth  of  tli<^  students  conu»  from  a  iM)int  beyond  the  west- 
em  boundary  of  the  State  of  N(»w  Vork. 

THE   DiyiXITV   SCHOOL. 

From  the  e^irliest  jxTiod  of  New  England  history  Cambridge  appears 
to  have  been  afav^orite  resort  for  candidates  for  the  ministry,  who  were 
attnwted  by  the  literary  spirit  of  the  i>lace  and  by  the  unusual  advan- 
tages which  the  coUege  library  alfonlcd.  Yet  not  until  1805,  when  the 
Bev.  Henry  Ware  was  elected  to  the  Hollis  Professorship  of  Divinity, 
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wa«  any  attempt  made  to  provide  systematic  theologieal  instruct ioii. 
In  1811  Dr.  Ware  lH»piu  a  course  of  exercises  with  the  resident  students 
in  divinity,  an<l  was  assisted  by  President  Kirkland  in  dogmatic  the- 
ology; by  Professor  Wilhird  in  Hebrew,  and  two  years  later  by  Mr.  An- 
drews Norton  in  sjuTed  literature.  In  1817  Professor  Frisbee  wa« 
added  to  tliese  instnictors  in  tlieology  as  a  teacher  of  etliics,  and  it  was 
al>out  this  time  that  the  Harvanl  Divinity  School  first  began  to  bo 
spoken  of  as  a  separate  institution. 

It  may  be  sai<l  that  the  selec^tion  of  Dr.  Ware,  who  was  widely  known 
as  a  leading  linitiirian  divine,  aroused  an  animateHi  controversy  among 
the  fnends  of  Harvard  College.  This  controversy  continued  for  several 
years,  and  so  violent  was  the  storm  it  awoke  that  more  than  forty  years 
latei'  the  "distin<'t  rolling  and  reverberation''  of  it  had  not  wholly  dieil 
away. 

Dr.  Ware's  election  may  bt*  best  explained  as  an  indication  of  a  change 
in  public  opinion,  which  had  silently  been  going  on.  The  character  and 
manner  of  i)reaching,  the  spirit  of  investigation,  the  growing  indeptMi- 
dence  of  mere  authority,  all  tend  to  d(»epen  this  conviction  and  show 
that  new  theological  standards  were  in  pro<*ess  of  a<loption.  It  is  prob- 
able  that  the  <*hoice  of  Dr.  Ware  to  the  theological  chair  was  not  good 
policy.  Its  inmiediate  effect  was  the  alienation  of  many  intluential 
friends  who  still  held  to  the  sound  orthodox  A'iews  of  the  fathers;  it 
resulted  in  the  (establishment  of  new  colleges  and  the  extension  of  those 
tliat  were  not  suspected  of  heresy;  and,  besides,  it  caused  legislative 
interest  in  the  (»olh»ge  to  decline.  These  were  disadvjintages  that  could 
be  but  iK)orly  counterbalanced  by  the  attachment  of  the  new  friends  it 
gained. 

In  181,'J,  Samuel  Parkman,  e^sq.,  a  wealthy  menrhant  of  Boston,  con- 
veyed a  township  of  land  in  the  district  of  Maine  ''for  the  su])port  of  a 
Profess(U'ship  in  Theology,"  to  which,  in  1840,  Rev.  Francis  Parkm^^n, 
D.  D.,  son  of  the  (hmor,  added  $5,000. 

In  1815,  President  Kirkland,  in  behalf  of  the  corporation,  and  with 
the  assent  of  the  board  of  overseers,  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  a 
large  number  of  the  graduates  and  other  friends  of  Harvard,  asking 
their  assistance  in  ])roviding  additional  means  for  theological  education 
in  the  University.  In  consequence  of  this  letter  subscriptions  to  the 
anumut  of  $27,300  were  obtained,  an<l  at  the  head  of  the  long  list  of 
honored  donors  was  the  name  of  the  venerable  ex-President  John  Adajus. 
'The  subscribers  h(»ld  a  nuH'ting  July  17, 1810,  and  fonne<l  themselves 
into  a  society  "for  jiromoting  theological  education  in  Harvard  duiver- 
sity."  The<Tedit  of  tliis  movement,  for  ibundiug  the  theological  school 
as  a  (list  incti ve  dei)artment,  belongs  principally  to  Presulent  John  Thorn- 
ton Kirkland,  aiul  to  the  Fellows  associate<l  with  him. 

The  tnistees  of  the  society,  in  conjunction  with  the  corporation  of  the 
college,  soon  after  laid  the  fcmndation  of  the  theologi<;al  school,  and 
undertook  the  charge  of  it  by  a  joint  superintendence. 
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Among  the  fnndaraontal  rules  adoptoil  by  this  society  was  one  which 
read  as  follows : 

Ii  liciiij;  iiii(l«TKt4MNl  th;it  »>v«^ry  rnruiiriiji^ciiu^nt  l»c  j;[iv«'ii  to  tlio  Horious.  iinpartial, 
auil  iiiil>i:iH(Hl  iuvostij^atiou  of  ChriKtiaii  truth,  iiiid  that  no  asHciit  to  the  pctMiIiarity 
of  any  <l<Mioiniiiutioii  of  Chrutians  bc^  nM|iiirpd,  tether  of  tlio  MtiKhMits,  or  protVsHors, 
OT  instriK-tors. 

The  dei^lared  object  of  tlie  so<*icty  was  to  provide  funds  for  assisting 
meritorious  theological  students  with  limited  means  t^)  reside  at  the 
university  t\)r  a  recpiisite  tiim*.  ft  was  organized  on  the  basis  of  life 
anil  annual  niendiership,  according  to  tiie  amount  an<l  method  of  sub- 
subscription. 

The  first  annual  visitation  at  which  dissertations  were  read  by  stu- 
dents of  the  tlivinity  sch<K)l  is  believed  to  have  taken  jdace  December 
17,  1817.  In  1819  the  thtH)logical  school  was  formally  organized,  Avith 
a  cori>s  of  four  professors,  who  occupied  the  chairs  of  the  Dexter,  IIol- 
lis,  lIane<K*k,  and  Alvonl  ]*rofessorsliii>s. 

Uneasiness,  however,  existed  in  the  minds  of  many  Unitarians  on 
a^^-count  of  the  conntM'tion  of  the  s(!hool  with  the  university,  and  it  was 
proposed  at  first  to  withdraw  the  school  entirely,  but  it  was  finally 
recommended  that  the  superintenden<*e  be  committed  to  the  directors 
of  the  s<H*iety. 

Accordingly  in  1824  a  new  constitution  was  adoi)t<Ml  and  a  new  board 
of  directors  chosen,  to  whom  was  intruste<l  the  juincipal  management 
of  the  aflairs  of  the  school,  but  snbjcM*t,  of  cours(»,  t4)  the  control  of  the 
corj^ration  and  overse^*rs  of  the  univ(»rsity.  This  socit^ty  was  incor- 
porateil  in  1826,  and  under  its  auspic<»s  there  was  erected  for  the 
aconimcHlation  of  the  theological  stu<lents  an  edifice*  which  received  the 
name  of  Divinity  Hall. 

Xear  the  dos*^  of  Dr.  Kirklaiul's  i)residency,  the  Parkman  Professor- 
ship of  Pulpit  Eh)quence  and  Pastoral  dnv.  was  establishe<l  upon  a 
ftind  already  referred  to,  to  which  genercnis  additions  had  been  made 
by. the  friends  of  the  college.  This  was  the  sec^nid  i)rofessorshii>  which 
had  been  established  exclusively  for  the  theological  scluMd.  Th<»  first 
occnpant  of  its  chair  was  the  Itev.  Henry  Ware,  jr. 

In  September,  1830,  the  din»ctors  and  the  s(K*iety  which  they  repre- 
Bented  resigned  all  their  powers  and  authority  into  the  han<is  of  the 
eori)orati«)n  of  the  college.  The  school  of  divinity  was  then^fore  re- 
organized Avith  a  faciUty  consisting  of  the  ])residc»nt  of  the  university 
as  its  head,  an<l  the  three  i)rofess4»rs,  of  <livinity,  of  biblical  literature, 
and  of  indpit  eh)(|nen<'e  and  pastoral  care. 

They  were  clothed  with  power  to  mak<»  regulations  and  enforce  laws, 
and  one  of  their  number  was  ai>pointe<l  dean  by  thecor)>oration.  This 
oflice  was  first  tilled  by  the  Kev.  John  (iorham  Palfrey,  who  was  eleetiHl 
t4>  the  professorship  of  bibli(»al  literature. 

UiK)n  the  organization  of  the  theological  faculty  the  *' Society  for  the 
Pronjotion  of  Theological  Education''  transfened  their  funds  totheeor- 
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lx>ratiou  of  tbe  college,  but  on  \lw  erudition  that  they  should  serve 
ouly  the  ])urposes  id  tended  by  the  several  donors  and  be  subjeet  to  ''the 
same  trusts,  eharjj^e,  and  liabilities"  as  when  they  were  under  th<»  control 
of  the  society. 

At  that  time  the  theological  battle  was  at  its  height  and  many  ]mb- 
lications  were  engrossing  the  attention  of  the  contestants  and  their 
friends.  In  regjird  t^)  the  university  the  ground  was  taken  that  it  was 
"an  institution  of  common  inti*rest,  and  that  for  one  religious  denom- 
ination to  t^^ke  ])ossession  of  it,  stamp  ui)on  it  its  own  theological 
chara(».ter,  and  turn  it  to  its  own  account,  is  doing  great  injustice  to  the 
community  at  large." 

"Harvard  College,"  it  was  claimed,  "is  peculiarly  and  emphatically 
the  institution  of  the  State*."  I^ldward  Everett  said  (this  was  ]>ublished 
in  Old  and  New  in  July,  1871)  that  "the  election  of  President  Webber 
(in  18()G)  was  (me  of  the  first  occasicms  on  which  the  present  existing 
divisions  of  th(»  theological  world  in  Massachusetts  dis(;losed  them- 
selves." Still  he  said  of  Dr.  Ware's  el(»ction  to  the  divinity  professor- 
shij)  in  1805,  that^ — 

it  contributed  even  more  tlian  that  of  President  Webber  to  the  organization  of 
theological  parties  which  have  since  prevailed.  A  jj^rowing  tendency  on  the  ])art  of 
some  of  the  New  England  clergy  to  eHcai)e  from  Calvinism  had  exist^^d  for  two 
generations,  perhaps  longer.  Dr.  Ware  was  the  first  professor  ever  known  as  an 
Arminian  and  an  anti-Trinitarian,  and  his  election  forms  an  era  in  the  college. 

The  status  which  the  divinity  school  acquired  in  18,S0  it  has  main- 
tained to  the  i)resent  time.  The  reciprocal  influence  of  this  school  and 
of  the  college  upon  one  another  has  always  be^n  very  slight.  The  only 
connection  between  them,  as  between  any  other  two  departments,  is 
that  they  are  under  tlie  g(»n(»ral  direction  of  the  same*  board,  viz,  the  cor- 
poration. There  is  (or  at  least  this  was  true  f4>rmerly)  little  asso<»iation 
between  the  theological  an<l  other  students  of  the  university.  Rt\sid(»s, 
as  S.  A.  Eliot  said  in  IS18,  not  a  (hdlar  given  ta  the  college  Iuks  ever 
gone  to  the  theologitral  school. 

Up  t4)  the  period  Just  mentioned  the  influence  of  the  divinity  school 
was  uiKiuestionably  Ihiitarian,  and  this  was  to  be  expected,  as  the 
donors  to  its  funds  were  almost  without  exception  members  of  the  Uni- 
tarian churches,  though  some  of  tlie  otticers  in  the  board  of  instruction 
and  some  of  the  memb(»rs  of  the  board  of  overseers  ha<l  always  been 
Trinitiirians.     J^esides,  the  claim  was  made  that — 

No  machinery,  no  })artialiticH,  no  methods  or  efforts  of  any  kind,  <lircct  or  indirect, 
are  nsed  for  sectarian  pnri>oses. — Dr.  (Jko.  E.  Kllis. 

In  1848  tlie  finnls  for  the  sui)])ort  of  the  divinity  school  amounted  to 
upwards  of  $84,()(M),  and  2  jn-ofessors  had  then  the  charge  of  the  20  or  M) 
Rtiidents.  Tlie  course*  extendcil  through  3  years,  and  the  annual  cost  of 
tuition  was  less  than  {?7(). 

In  1852  an  attcMnpt  was  made  t^  separate  the  theological  schocd  from 
the  college.    A  bill  in  ecpiity  was  accordingly  (iletl  in  the  supreme 
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court,  in  which  the  coqwratioii  prayed  t<>  be  relieved  of  tlie  tnist  of  the 
diWuity  school.  The  eoiirt  decided  that  they  had  no  power  to  grant 
tliis  prayer.  xVn  eiiaUling  a<'t  was  therefore  paHse/l  by  the  legishiture 
in  1858,  but  the  pn)jeet  of  separation  was  never  earrieil  further.  It  was 
coneeikMl  "that  it  wouhl  be  false  to  all  our  traditions  if  in  a  college 
iianied  for  a  J*uritan  minister,  f4)stered  by  a  Puritan  clergy,  and  be^iring 
on  its  <'orporate  seal  the  niottx)  '( -hristo  et  lOcclesia*,'  religion  should 
1h;  the  only  subject  d(»liberately  excludiKl." 

In  the  Unitarian  lleview  for  March,  18S7,  Professor  (*.  (•.  Everett, 
the  tlcan  of  the  Harvard  divinity  school,  tnu'es  briefly  its  history,  and 
it  is  from  his  ai"t.i(*le  that  tlu»  greater  part  of  the  following  sketch  is 
taken : 

Tlio  hirtt<iry  of  tho  Harvard  tliviiiity  school  is  in  oiu*.  roMptH't  v<?ry  different  from 
That  of  tho  other  (lf>]>artimMitH  of  thi;  uiiiviTKity.  They  1)rj;aii  with  8man  claiweH, 
uiifl  tliv  rl:iHS4*K  jTradiiaHy  iiicrriusecl,  thou^i^li  ii<»t  without  fliK'tuatioiiH.  The>  iiTnt  col- 
h'^^f!  rhiss,  for  example*,  numbered  t);  the  present  Kenit>r  <'lasH  (1887)  numberM  239. 

The  divinity  school  bejiran  also  with  small  classes,  but  here  the  resemblance  ceases. 
The  classes  did  not  jjrow  hirger.  The  average  at  one  period  of  its  history  is  not 
very  dift'erent  fr(»m  that  at  another.  Within  the  narrow  limits  that  the  number  of 
students  allows,  there  hav«*  been,  indeed,  j^reat  variations.  Th<^se  hav«'  been  sudden 
and  apparently  cajirieious.  Only  twice  did  the  number  of  a  ^raduatin>;  class  reach 
14.  several  times  13,  but  the  averaj^e  has  been  much  less  than  that,  and  a  class  of  14 
wouhl  perhaps  be  ])receded  or  succeeded  by  a  <*la8s  of  3. 

The  reason  for  this  hu-k  of  increase  in  the  matter  of  numbers  sugj^ests  interesting 
questions.  Perhaps  the  cause  may  be  found,  to  some  extent,  in  the  fact  that  tho 
Unitarian  body,  with  which  the  school  has  been  <'losely  connected,  has  been  in  u 
like  manner  comparatively  stationary  in  the  matter  of  numbers.  The  relatitm  be- 
tween the  school  and  the  ch'n<unination  can  not,  however,  have  been  one  mi?rely  of 
demand  and  supidy,  for  this  denouiinatitMi  has  often  lelt  sorely  the  need  of  preach- 
ers. A  deeper  explanati(m  is  fiunid  in  the  fact  that,  unfortunately,  the  I.^nitarian 
iMxiy  has  not  produced  so  many  ministers  as  it  has  needed.* 

However  little  change  then*  has  been  in  the  numbers  of  tlw  schooK  there  have 
been  j^reat  changes  in  its  internal  e<'on(miy.  The  kind  of  men,  the  ^rade  of  their 
culture,  their  previous  history — tln'se  have  been  very  ditterent  at  different  periods 
of  the  history  of  the  scho(d..  F'or  the  first  G  years,  be;>:innin^  with  1817,  it  had  no 
students*  wh(»  were  not  jjraduates  oi'  Harvard.  In  1823  appears  a  student  from 
Itrown.  For  T)  years.  1  graduate  of  Hrown  stands  every  year  by  the  si<le  of  Harvard 
men.  Next  in  importance  to  Brown,  so  far  as  the  su]>fdy  of  students  in  the  c'arlier 
flays  of  the  8<'hool  is  concerned,  stands  Howdoin.  In  th«'  thirteenth  year  «»f  its  his- 
tory is  the  first  *;rj|duate  who  has  not  a  ccdle^e  decree.  The  numlxT  of  men  who 
are  not  collep*  jjrailuates  increases  as  the  years  pass,  until  we  reach  a  period  when 
the  collej;e  men  are  in  a  great  minority.-  In  pnu-ess  of  time,  also,  the  number  of 
rollefjes  represented  in  the  divinit,>  scho«d  is  jjreater  in  jiroportitm  to  the  number  of 
tttndeuts  than  that  in  any  other  branch  of  the  university.  These  colleges  are  some 
of  them  in  States  not  dreamed  of  when  the  scho<d  was  founded. 

In  1859  the  school  was  larger  than  it  had  been  before  or  than  it  has  been  since.     It 

*  May  not  the  reason  of  this  be  ]»artly  s(Hight  for  in  the  fact  that  the  ministry 
d<»es  not  now  offer  the  career  that  it  did  in  the  early  ]mrt  of  the  century? 

-In  18r>0  two-thirds  of  the  students  in  Cambri«lge  were  baclndors  of  arts,  while 
in  1870  less  than  one-fourth  had  taken  their  bachelor^H  degree. — rrcsideut  Kliut's  lie- 
port,  1870-71. 


•     0 
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uuiiiliertMl  ill  all  36.  lu  this  imiiibcr  (lirrc  wvre  only  6  \t']io  had  co]h'};4;  degretw. 
Tins  temiiorary  iuerease  was  the  roHiilt  of  a  very  ])cculiar  history.  Rev.  George  H. 
Hepworth,  then  a  clergyman  iu  Boston,  had  felt  the  need  of  hriuging  niorrmen  into 
the  Unitarian  ininintry.  The  tield  was  white  for  the  harvest,  but  the  laboriTs  wVro 
few.  He  undertook  to  t^stablish  a  divinity  sehool  in  Host^Mi.  It  was  without  <'U- 
downieiit  and  without  buildings.  The  Unitarian  elergynien  of  Boston  lent  their 
aid.  The  various  de))artuienls  of  study  W(>re  dislributtrd  among  them.  Surely.  t>o 
far  as  the  tejK'hiiig  forei*  was  eoneerned,  the  school  was  strong.  Circulars  had  been 
scattered  broadcast  over  the  land.  The  stiulents  were  to  support  thenihidves  by 
work.  There  was  either  no  entrance  examination  or  a  very  slight  one.  Neither 
money  or  training  was  rc<piired.  A  gootlly  number  of  men  resjumded  to  the  call. 
1  hope  that  some  time  the  whole  inner  history  of  this  movement  will  be  written. 
At  i>resent  1  have  only  to  do  with  its  <mt<-ome.  The  school  ])roved  a  troublesome 
thing  to  manage,  and  the  Harvard  divinity  school  was  urped  to  take  the  students 
of!*  its  hands. 

This  was  a  criti<'al  nmment  for  the  Harvard  sclimd.  Its  requisites  for  admission 
had  not  been  high.  To  receive  thesi?  stiulents,  it  would  have,  substantially,  to  give 
up  all  rcipiircments  Inr  admission.  This  it  tb'cidcd  to  do.  The  bars  were  taken 
down,  and  almost  anyone  whose  character  seemed  good  might  enter. 

It  was  iu  the  year  after  this  change  took  ]»lac<'  that  my  counection  with  the  school 
as  a  teacher  began.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  jMdicy  of  the  step  just  taken, 
the  result  was  certainly,  for  the  time,  nu»st  interesliug.  These  men  who  had  come 
without  special  iiit<'llectual  pre]iaration  were  hungry  and  thirsty  for  knowledge. 
They  were  thoroughly  in  earnest.  Some  of  them  were  very  hard  workers.  Th«'y 
received  most  gladly  such  help  as  con  Id  be  given  them.  The  more  sharply  a  sermon 
might  be  criticis<>d,  for  instance,  the  ha]>pier  and  the  mort*  grateful  did  the  man 
a)>p<'ar.  He  felt  that  he  was  getting  what  he  came  for.  I  never  knew  snch  progress 
as  some  of  these  men  made.  Indeed,  taking  it  all  together,  though  there  were  some 
failures,  the  <^xperinu'nt  had  all  the  succchs  possible  to  it.  If  we  look  over  the  list 
of  the  men  who  were  in  the  schotd  at  that  tinu',  taking  those  who  had  left  a  brilliant 
reconl  in  college,  those  whose  educati<m  was  beginning,  and  those  who  in  the  matter 
of  culture  stood  between  the  two,  rarely  has  the  school  d(me  lu'tter  work.  Rarely 
have  there  been  more  nu*n  in  its  walls  at  one  time  whose  names  wenn  to  become 
familiar  to  the  chnrches;  rarely,  more  whos<^  less-known  work  was  to  be  more  (earnest 
and  successfnl.  The  next  year,  so  far  as  regular  stndents  were  concerned,  the  former 
requirements  for  admission  were  restored.  These,  however,  were  not  high;  and  for 
sonu'  time  the  standard  of  scholarship  of  most  of  the  students  was  low. 

1  have  said  that  tht^  experiment  had  all  the  success  that  was  possible  to  it.  It  uuiy 
be  asked,  why,  then,  could  the  school  not  continue  indelinitely  in  the  same  line  of 
workf  One  reason  w:»«  obvious  to  any  who  kn<'W  anything  in  regard  to  tin*  relation 
of  the  school  to  the  nuiversity.  At  this  <listance  of  time,  the  truth  may  be  spoken 
with  all  openness.  The  school  had  lost  caste  in  the  university.  It  was  considered 
a  place  which  anyone  could  enter,  and  when'  anyone  who  enti^red  could  receive 
from  the  beneficiary  funds  ai<l  suiJicient  to  cov<*r  all  his  expenses.  What  in  the  col- 
lege is  a  scholarship,  to  be  striven  for,  here  was  believed  to  bv  freely  given  to  whoever 
might  need. 

This  pictnre  was  hardly  overdrawn.  Lest  I  slionld  seem  to  criticise  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school,  I  will  say  that  the  step  was  taken  at  the  urgency  of  some  of  the 
most  venerated  among  the  clergy. 

Ex}»erience  soon  taught,  however,  that,  in  spite  of  the  success  that  had  attended 
the  ex}MTiment  of  ojiening  the  doors  of  the  scluiol  lo  p<Tsons  whose  prejiaration  had 
been  slight,  the  suci'ess  had  Immmi  wt»n  at  to<i  gre:it  a  <-oKt.  '  *  '  A  divinity 
scho(d  that  is  connected  with  a  university  has  a  spe<'ial  function.  It  should  win  the 
respect  of  the  students  of  the  nniv<'rsity.  so  that  it  shttnld  itself  starve  in  some  de- 
gree to  make  attractive  the  profession  which  it  represents;  and  its  nietluKls  should 
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bi' K|M.'-rially  adapted  to  tho  ueudu  of  studoiitH  wh«i  hIiouM  ctMiu'  to  it  frmu  tliorol- 
1**S»'.  ■  •  *  It  is  obviona  that»  whatever  cireumstaiureH  may  bavr  tempurarily 
M*t'iued  to  jiiBtify  ita  countc,  tliti  Harvard  m'hool,  at  tlie  time  to  wlilch  I  liavc  n'iur- 
rcMl.  waH  not  iH»rloniiiug  itH  spocial  work  as  a  uuivcrHity  Hchoo].  St»  loii^  an  a  divinity 
0fh(N»l  in  re^^ardf'd  by  a  brilliant  Htudoiit  of  tliv  iHdk'«>:(>  as  a  valb\v  of  biimiliatioii, 
tbroii^b  wbirb  b(f  must  pass  boforv  lie  ran  reacli  tlir  d('l('«'tahlr  iiioiintuins  of  the 
profession  to  which  he  aspires;  so  loii};  as  liis  eolle^e  friends,  wlio  do  not  see  tlic 
deleetable  monntains,  see  only  the  humiliation — so  ion^  it  is  obvious  that  tills 
Hi*h(Md  is  not  fultilliu^  the  duty  that  bus  lievn  assi^n<Ml  to  it. 

I  have  dwelt  uinm  these  facts  to  Justify  tht^  <'our(se  whieli  has  1>een  taken  in  the 
later  development  of  the  sehuol^  and  which  by  some  has  bei'U  regarded  :is  extreme. 
Tho  fact  was  rec<i^ni/ed  that  it  must,  so  far  as  it  wiis  possible^  regain  for  itself  its 
rightful  position  in  tho  university. 

At  the  luomeut  when  the  requirements  of  the  school  were  at  the  loweiit,  and  as  a 
Bet-off  to  this  state  of  things,  the  degree  of  batdndor  of  divinity  was  established. 
The  requirements  for  this  went  very  modest.  13y  an  examination  somewhat  more 
extended  than  that  for  graduation,  the  student  could  obtain  this  degree.  There 
were  thus  two  methods  of  graduation — one  with  a  degree  and  the  other  without. 
The  requirements  for  this  degree  were  gradually  increased.  Th<^  tirst  step  in  the 
upwanl  course  of  the  school  was  taken  when  only  one  form  of  griMluation  was 
rec'ognizeil;  namely,  by  tho  degree.  Students  for  a  time  could  still  enter  without 
examination,  but  those  who  did  this  were  ranked  as  special  students.' 

The  next  upward  step  wjis  in  th<^  matter  i>f  juicuniary  aid.  The  prin<riple  was  es- 
tablished that  no  student  who  di<l  not  obtain  in  his  examinations  a  nuirk  of  at  least 
75  per  cent,  could  obtain  such  hel{>.  The  final  step  was  taken  when,  in  1882,.  it  was 
decided  that  no  student  should  be  admitted  as  a  candidattr  for  tin*  degree  of  B.D. 
who  had  not  a  collegiate  C4lncation  or  its  equivalent.  Th«'  oliject  was  to  make  the 
degree  of  h.I).  practically  a  post-graduate  degree.  The  word  "e<|uivalent"  w;ifl 
addeil  to  nu^'t  such  a  case  as  that  of  one  who  had  stu<lied  abroad,  and  thus  had  not 
a  college  degriH.».  It  has  been  interpreted  very  stritrtly;  and,  in  fact,  no  students 
not  college  graduates  have  since  that  time  graduated  from  the  schocd.  Special  stu- 
dents are  still  admitted;  but,  of  these,  an  examination  is  retpiired  similar  to  that 
which  was  before  undergone  by  those  entering  the  school  for  candidates  for  th«»  de- 
Ifree.  By  these  changes,  it  need  hardly  to  be  said,  the  schor)l  has  suflered  some 
inconvenience.  Stmie  young  men  of  promise  have  ]>erhapN  Ikh'u  extduded.  Tli«i 
uames  of  students  which  would  have  grace<l  the  list  of  graduates  bavo  found  no 
place  in  it.  The  gain  of  the  school  has  been,  however,  so  vast  that  these  disad- 
vantages m  y  well  lie  <»v(Tlooked  in  the  c<uuparison. 

Another  change  which  looked  in  the  same  direction  was  received  with  regret  by 
many  friends  of  the  sclnnd.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  of  tin*  school  to  have  its 
upecial  ilay  of  graduation.  All  tlie  grsuluatrs  had  parts,  and  it  was  very  pleasant  for 
the  older  graduates  and  other  friends  to  have  the  Ufw  nn'U  ]>ass  thus  in  revi«'W  before 
them.  This  habit  was  as  advantageous  to  the  students  as  it  was  idcasant  to  thost^ 
who  were  interested  in  their  success.  A<'conling  to  tlie  later  arrangeim'Ut  the  col- 
lege commencement  has  become  the  university  connnenccment.  the  law  schotd  and 
the  divinity ))chool  l>eing  reprewnted.  The  necessity  wlii<-li  was  felt  that  the  scbo(d 
should  maintain  its  jiosition  as  a  recognized  member  of  the  university  Justified  this 
step.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  brilliant  series  of  orati<nis  given  on  these  occasions, 
by  the  graduates  of  the  school,  have  done  much  to  place  it  in  its  iiroper  light,  and  to 
win  for  it  due  recognition. 

Hy  the  methods  that  have  been  tlescribcd.  an<l  by  means  of  <itlier  influences 
c'«»o|»erating  with  thes«\  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  prejudice  against  the  school 
ill  the  university  has  wholly  disappeared.  In  the  academii-  year  ISKt-Xt  the  ]iresi- 
dent  could  Hay  in  his  report  that  **t}ie  quality  of  thestuilents  of  this  school  has  been 
BO  much  improved  that  they  now  constitute  the  most  highly  educated  body  of  pro- 
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feAHioiial  MtudentH  e<>nne<>to<l  with  tlit'  university,  niid  tiro  (liHtingiiishcfl  for  rapacity, 
entliUHiasui,  nud  ilevotion  to  duty.'*  Some  of  the  I'OiirHOH  in  tho  Hchoo]  havt^  been 
ac(M»i»t«Hl  f<»r  the  <lojy:rt»e  of  A.  B.,  fto  that  nearly  all  the  inenibcrA  of  the  divinity  faenlty 
are  aliso  ineniherH  of  the  college  faeulty.  The  jiresent  year  Honiething  more  than  130 
college  Htudent.s  take  to  winie  ext^Mit  eonrneH  Avhieli  are  primarily  thoHe  of  the  di\iuity 
Heliool.  When  the  HmalliiesH  (►f  the  number  of  its  Htudents  in  eouHidered  it  in  well  to 
n'niember  how  many  young  men  come  to  Home  extent  under  the  influence  of  it« 
teaching. 

As  i\ui  scho<d  at  one  time,  thou/^h  yielding  temporarily  to  jiresHing  needs,  suffered 
in  its  reputation  in  the  university  circles.  :is  holding  its  standard  of  scholarship  too 
h>w,  so,  at  out?  tini<»,  it  caused  uneasiness  to  the  goverunient  of  the  univ<*rsity  on 
account  of  its  denomiuational  position.  Its  constitution  ])rescribes  that  "no  UsHcnt 
to  the  peculiarities  of  any  ilenoiuination  of  (Christians  shall  be  required,  cither  of  the 
instructors  or  students.*'  Till  re<'ently,  however,  it  h:is  been  regar<led  as  distinct- 
ively Unitarian.  *  »  *  lU\t,  as  the  college  began  to  take  its  ])osition  as  an  un- 
sectarian  institution,  it  seemed  a  hindrance  in  its  course  that  a  l^nitarian  divinity 
sclio<d  should  be  attaclu*d  to  it.  It  was  felt  that,  in  the  public  estimate,  the  school 
would  give  a  denouiiuatioual  asitect  to  the  whtde  university.  At  one  time  a  move- 
ment was  started  to  si'parate  the  sjchool  from  the  university.  This  movement  was  a 
serviceable  one  in  bringing  together  a  mass  of  material  relating  to  the  history  of  the 
school,  and  the  nature  of  the  benefactions  which  it  has  received,  that  perhaps  other- 
wise would  n'ot  now  exist  in  so  accessible  a  form.  This  movement  was,  happily  for 
both  ]>arties,  abnudoned.     *     *     « 

In  IS7S-79  a  movement  was  made  for  a  further  endowment  of  the  scluiol,  the  sum 
of  $130,000  being  asked  for.  A  part  of  its  fuu<is  were  by  the  will  of  the  donor  re<piired 
to  be  perpetually  invested  in  buildings  on  (Certain  real  estate  in  Boston.  The  rents 
of  these  buildings  had  so  fallen  otf  tiuit  the  loss  was  seriously  felt,  and  the  move- 
ment above  refi^red  to  was  to  meet  the  delieieucy  thus  caused.  For  <divious  reasons, 
the  appeal  could  be  made  only  to  Unitarians.  It  is  easy  to  see  that,  if  an  appeal  was 
thus  made,  without  explanation  or  qualilication,  to  the  Unitarians  of  the  country  to 
raise  so  large  a  sum  for  the  divinity  school,  the  scho<d  would,  by  this  act.  be  inex- 
tricably bound  within  denominational  limits.  President  Eliot  felt  thf^  difhcnlty,  and 
with  great  wisdom  and  boldness  provided  against  it.  At  a  meeting  held  in  the  First 
Church  in  Boston,  to  makt?  arrangements  for  raising  the  money  needed.  President 
Eliot  used  the  following  languagi*: 

**The  Harvard  Diviuit  v  School  is  not  distinctivelv  Unitarian  either  bv  its  constitu- 
.  tiim  or  by  the  intention  «»f  its  founders.  The  doctrines*  of  tin*  unse("tarian  sect,  called 
in  this  century  Unitarian.  ar<^  iiideetl  entitled  to  res])ectful  expositi(Mi  in  the  scliocd  so 
long  as  it  exists,  simply  b(>caus(^  th(>  school  was  founded,  and.  for  two  generations  at 
least,  has  been  supportinl  by  Unitarians.  But  the  govi'rnment  of  the  university  can 
not  undertake  to  a]>point  none  but  Unitarian  teachers,  or  to  grant  any  iieculiar 
favors  to  Unitarian  stmlents.  Tlu'V  can  not,  because  the  founders  of  the  schof»l, 
themselves  Unitarians,  imposed  upon  the  university  the  following  fundamental  rule 
for  its  administration :  That  every  encouragiMuent  shall  be  given  to  the  serious,  im- 
partial, and  unbiased  investigation  of  Christian  truth,  and  that  no  assent  to  pecu- 
liarities of  any  denomination  of  Christians  shall  be  required  either  of  the  instructors 
or  students." 

<f  k  »  *  #  ♦  ♦ 

The  new  j><di<'y  of  the  scho<d — which  was,  in  fact,  sim])ly  a  ri?turn  to  its  original 
constitution — was  heartily  indorsed  by  Unitarians.  As  a  result  of  this  policy,  tlien^ 
are  now  in  the  fa<'ulty  of  tin*  schotd  three  jirofcssors  who  are  Unitarians,  two  who 
are  Baptists,  and  one  who  is  Orthodox  Congregationalist.'     Of  the  faculty  as  thus 


'Of  the  eb'veii  clergymen  com]>osiug  the  visiting  committee  of  this  school  live  are 
T^nitariaiis,  one  is  an  Episcopalian,  thn^;  are  Ortli(Hlo>c  (.■(uigregationalists,  and  two 
are  Baj)tists. 
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oonstitnied,  the  presidcut,  in  the  report  froui  which  I  hav«^  alroa<ly  quoted.  Hayn: 
"There  U  uo  more  harmoiiious  faculty  in  the  university,  and  nono  more  completely 
devoted  to  the  unbiaaed  search  for  truth.'*     <»     *     « 

With  regard  to  the  religious  preferences  of  those  who  havo  graduated  in  recent 
yean  from  the  college,  a  table  of  statistics  prepared  for  the  7  years  from  1868  to  1875, 
showed  that  while  the  Unitarians  ha<l  the  largest  representation  of  any  denomina- 
tion, they  were  by  no  means  in  the  majority,  that  they  had  in  fact  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  whole  number. 

Up  to  the  present  year  (1887),  in  which  the  numl»er  of  student*  is  exceptionally 
small,  namely,  only  twenty,'  the  attendance  at  the  school  during  these  last  years 
bu  lucreaMKl.  The  number  of  students  from  the  year  1872-73  to  1878-79  inclusive, 
year  by  year,  was  as  follows :  20, 22, 20, 19, 23, 21, 23 ;  from  the  year  187l>-80  to  1885-80,  it 
was:  23,  23,  29,  27,  21,  26,  25.  This  is  especially  gratifying,  as  the  retiuircnicnts  of 
the  school  have  been  so  much  raisiHl  during  these  later  years. 

Here  it  should  l»e  remarked  that  the  present  method  of  the  s(diool  leaves  it  open  to 
mach  misapprehension  in  the  matter  of  numbers.  The  students  who  nr<^  enrolled  in 
the  classes  are  sometimes  counted  an<l  regarded  as  if  they  were  the  only  studc^nts,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  The  special  students  and  the  rciiident  graduates  art) 
fre«iuently  not  counted.  The  special  students  are,  in  general,  as  truly  "regular"  as 
the  others.  They  are,  like  them,  ])re])aring  f<»r  the  ministry,  an<l  taking,  in  general, 
1  full  course  of  study.  A  few  years  ago  they  would  have  been  reckonetl  as  regular 
Btudeutjt.     The  difference  is  that  tht^  men  in  the  classes  have  college  degrees,  while 

the  special  students,  for  the  most  part,  have  not. 

•  «««««> 

However  happily  the  present  arrangement  may  be  working  at  jiresent.  tln're  are 
iomewho  fear  that  the  school  is  simply  standing  upon  the  u]»per  slope  of  an  incdijied 
plane,  and  that  it  may  some  time  slide  wholly  away  from  its  Unitarian  tnrditions; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  the  Hancock  and  llollis  ]>rofe.ssorships,  which  wiTe  founded 
before  the  school  was  established,  the  endowment  of  the  school  has  been  made  by 
Unitarians. 

And  as  the  i>re8ideiit  well  Kays  in  his  report  of  1883-84: 

In  view  of  the  great  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  faculty  and  the  denomina- 
tional relations  of  the  s<*hool  since  1879,  the  dean  calls  attention  to  the  understanding 
which  was  practically  entered  into  with  the  subscribers  to  the  new  endowment  of 
lKi9,  namely,  that  Unitarian  doi^trincs  wouhl  always  be  entitled  to  respectful  expo- 
iition  in  the  school,  and  t^  properly  expound  these  doctrines,  at  least  two  prof<'«sors 
would  always  be  uee4lcd,  one  of  whom  should  be  a  professor  of  thelogy.  Since  the 
endowment  of  the  school  has  all  been  provided  by  Unitarians,  these  propositions 
Beem eminently  reasonable;  and  it  is  difhcult  to  imagine  circumstances  in  which  they 
could  fail  to  be  carried  out  by  the  <'oq)oration  and  overseers,  unless,  in<leed,  the  Uni- 
tarian denomination  should  die  without  offspring  or  designated  heirs,  or  should  <ease 

to  furnish  scholars  competent  to  present  its  own  doctrines  in  professional  chairs. 

•      »  •  #  »  It  ♦  ♦ 

Let  U6  now  consider  what  the  school  offers  to  students  of  various  denominational 
connections  who  may  resort  to  it.  We  will  ask,  tirst,  what  it  otVers  to  a  young  nuin  who 
wishea  to  prepare  himself  for  th<i  Utilitarian  ministry.  It  offers,  and  will  always  con- 
tinue to  offer,  theological  teaching  froui  the  Unitarian  point  of  view.  It  offers  teach- 
ing in  other  departments  of  theological  study  by  instructors,  some  of  them  Unitarian, 
and  others  selected  for  their  learning  or  other  special  fitness  for  such  a  jtosition  out- 
Aide  the  narrow  limits  of  any  one  denomination.  If  it  b<^  asked  whether  he  will  not 
•ometimes  receive  contradictory  teachings  from  different  professors,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  he  probably  will.    The  teacher  of  theology,  for  instance,  may  draw  from 


*In  1887-W  the  fienior  class  numbered  only  three  students,  and  but  two  received 
the  degree  of  B.  D.  In  this  year  the  divinity  school  enjoyed  for  the  firat  time  tho 
pae  of  the  new  library  building, 
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BoiiK!  texts  of  S«Tiptiirn  a  TiieaningdiA'crent  from  that  which  in  drawn  by  fKiiiio  ortho- 
dox teacher  of  exegosiH.  I  think  l^nitarians  in  general  will  agree  that  this  will  do 
him  no  harm.  The  Unitarian  idea,  as  I  nndorstand  it,  is  to  lead  men  to  think  for 
themselves.     *     *     * 

Really,  however,  snch  a  collision  of  teaching  is  probably  not  so  frequent  as  utight 
be  supposed.  The  i>rofessor8  in  a  theological  strhool  at  the  ]>r(;s<uit  day  have  some- 
thing very  much  more  important  to  do  than  to  accentuate  sectarian  differeuces. 
The  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament  is  coming  more  and  more  to  ]k>  a  matter 
of  science.     »     *     ♦ 

We  have  seen  what  the  8chfM>l  offers  to  Unitarian  students.  We  may  now  consider 
what  it  offers  to  students  of  the  orthodox  faith.  This  is  somewhat  less,  it  most  Im 
granted.  It  offers  them,  however,  professors  of  whose  atlvice  and  denominational 
sympathy  they  may  be  sure.  The  fact  that  theology  is  taught  ])y  a  Unitarian  is  lesa 
hostile  to  their  thought  than  might  be  believed;  for  the  treatment  of  theology  has 
largely  to  do  with  fundamental  matters,  and,  though  <|ue8tions  in  regard  to  which 
the  denominations  differ  are  treated  frankly  and  freely,  these  form  but  a  small  ]K)r- 
ti<Mi  of  the  whole  nnitter  of  the  course,  and,  in  regard  to  these,  references  are  given 
to  authors  of  varions  views. 

It  may  ])e  well  to  mid  a  few  words  as  to  the  inner  life  of  the  school.  Forty  hoars 
of  class  work  a  week  arc  offere<l,  namely,  in  matters  connected  with  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, 12;  the  New  Testament,  i>;  church  history,  8;  comparative  religion,  2;  ethics, 
2;  theology,  H;  homiletics,  2.  Besidt^,  there  are  instruction  in  elocution  and  oppor- 
tunities for  debate  and  similar  exercises.  In  the  de]>artni<>nt  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  in  that  of  t\w  New  nre  also  extra  exercises,  called  by  the  name  of  "Seminary," 
in  which  the  students  meet  at  the  professors'  houses.  Essays  arc  rea<l,  and  ({Utvitious 
concerning  the  matters  studied  are  freely  discusstHl.  The  courses  nH>st  largely  at- 
tended by  students  of  the  ccdlege  are  those  on  ethics  and  church  history.  Several 
other  courses  are  similarly  attended,  though  in  less  numbers.  The  course  ou  ethics 
is  largely  jiractical.  Institutions  of  charity  and  reform  are  visited  by  the  students, 
reports  are  made,  and  the  uu'thods  of  <'on<lu<*ting  su<-li  enterjirises  discussed.  College 
courses  are  also  open  to  regular  stmlents  and  resident  graduates. 

It  is  obvious  that  all  the  courses  ott'ered  by  the  school  cannot  be  required  for  the 
degree.  No  fiuestions  have  ever  divided  the  faculty  so  much  as  those  growing  out  of 
this  fact :  Shall  any  studies  be  especially  r<'<|uired?  If  so,  what  ?  Each  member  of  the 
faculty  had  Iuh  phm,  r>uly  two,  if  I  renu-mber  rightly,  1)eing  perfectly  in  accord. 
These  urged  that  the  matter  should  ho.  left  to  the  electi(»n  of  the  students.  This  plan 
wan  finally  adopted,  the  only  restriction  being  that  no  department  should  be  neg- 
lected. In  addition  to  the  studies  of  the  school  should  be  named  its  religious  exer- 
cises. There  are  the  morning  prayers,  conducteil  by  students  and  ]>rofessors  in  turn, 
the  conferen<'e  uicetings,  and  the  i>reaching  by  students  on  Friday  evenings. 

Of  the  tempi'T  and  spirit  of  tlie  srh<M)l,  of  its  religious  interests,  of  the  character, 
schnlarshi]),  and  promise  of  the  students- at  present  <'onnected  with  it,  I  can  say 
that  there  was  never  a  tinu?,  so  far  as  I  know,  when  a  btjtter  report  could  bo  giv^n. 
The  general  religious  interest  would  seem  to  have  deepened  as  the  standard  of  schol- 
arship has  been  raised.  While  there  is  as  much  freedom  and  breadth  of  thought'as 
ever,  there  is  a  general  disijosition  to  enjphasize  what  is  positive  rather  than  that 
whii'h  is  negative  in  th<'ologi«'al  matters. 

Thesclnxdis  t<i  be  eougratulated  that  the  i-ollege,  in  ai^pointing  Professor  Pe.abody 
to  be  the  Plunuuer  professru',  did  not  take  him  from  the  school,  but  only  enlarged  his 
influen<-e,  thus  furnishing  a  new  and  extremely  int<*resting  connection  between  the 
divinity  scliool  and  the  ci»lb»ge. 

The  geu<'rous  subscrijitiou,  <'om]deted  last  year, 'f(»r  a  building  that  should  contain 
lirepi'oof  accoumiodations  tor  books,  a  rea^ling  rooiu,  and  lecture  rooms  is  a  fresh  in- 
stance r>f  the  interest  with  wbl<*h  the  school  is  regarded  by  its  friends,  and  will  fur- 
^) ihb  tUftt protection  for  t  he  valuublv  HVr«ry  wfeicfe  Um»  l^ug  beoii  iiopettttively  ue^d^ 
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When  we  consider  all  the  money  that  hu8  heen  |j;ivcn  to  foiincl  aii<l  Hupport  this 
inBtitutioDy  and  all  the  labor  th:it  h:i8  1hm>ii  expended  for  it,  and  then  look  at  the 
amallness  of  the  uninber  of  its  ntndentH  all  those  yearn,  and  to-day  also,  when  the 
other  departments  of  the  university  have  so  increased,  it  nii^ht  h<»  doubted  whether 
an  adequate  return  for  all  had  heen  received.  A  glance  over  tho  catalogue  of  its 
(^racluates  would  show  a  few  names  any  one  of  which  hiight  almost  serve  as  a  justifi- 
cation of  all  that  has  been  dtme.  If  the  work,  of  all  its  graduates,  known  to  the  world 
ornnknown,  could  be  reckoned,  we  should  be  snrprise<l  at  the  result;  but  the  past 
and  the  present  are  not  all.  I  believe  that  there  is  a  large  future  for  the  sduxd.  Its 
breadth,  its  openness  to  the  best  thought,  the  most  profound  scholarshi]>,  and  the 
most  earnest  life,  luider  whatever  name  these  nniy  be  found,  will  receive  recognition 
at  some  day,  if  not  in  ours.  The  world  is  slowly  coming  round  to  the  position  which 
the  Harvard  divinity  school  has  taken  somewhat  in  advance;  and  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  its  connection  with  the  oldest  and  largest  university  of  our  land  can 
give  it,  I  believe  that  all  the  costly  ])rei)arations  whi<'h  have  been  made  to  tit  it  for 
itif  work  will  be  found  not  to  have  been  too  great. 

Duriiiii^  President  Eliot's  a<liiiinistrtition  two  profossorshiy)s  have  been 
added  and  the  amount  of  instrui^tion  in  tliis  department  has  (luitc 
doubled.  In  1879-80  a  fund  of  $14(),(KH)  was  raised  by  subserii»tion, 
whieh  has  idaeed  the  school  on  a  firm  financial  foundation.  A  new 
building  was  erectt»d  in  1880,  an<l  0  professors  and  2  assistants  now 
constitute  the  teaching  force.  The  library  of  the  divinity  school  con- 
sists of  over  2(),(MM)  volumes  and  2,400  pamphlets.  The  divinity  stu- 
dents have  acc(»ss  also  to  the  college  lil)rary.  All  meritorious  stiulents 
have  the  aid  of  scholarshijis  and  aid  from  other  s(mrces  amounting  to 
from  $150  to  $350,  which  eiial)li\s  them  to  meet  all  necessary  expenses. 
And  for  the  present  year  (1889-90)  two  fenowsliij)s  of  $500  eacli  are  of- 
fered to  the  griuluat4's  of  tliis  or  any  oth(»r  theological  school  who  pur- 
I>ose  to  enter  the  Christian  ministry.  Thc^se  f*»llowsliips  are  intcMided  to 
encourage  a^lvanced  theoh)gical  work  of  a  higli  ord*»r.  The  university 
eat-alogue  of  1889-90  shows  a  gain  in  attendance  in  this  deiiartment  of 
over  .'^  per  cent.  Tliis  increasi*.  may  be  accidental,  oi^t  may  be  a  legiti- 
mate result  of  the  enlargement  of  the  faculty  and  tiu>  improvement  of 
the  etpiipment  of  the  school  at  all  points.  It  is  not  impossibhy  that 
genuine  university  training  for  the  profession  of  the  minister  is  gaining 
favor. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  divinity  school  has  felt  the  impulse 
given  to  all  departments  of  the  university,  and  though  its  progress  dur- 
ing the  two  decjMlesJust  past  ha.s  not  been  as  rapid  as  its  friends  hoped 
to  see,  its  c^mdition  has  vastly  improved  and  the  a<lvantages  it  now 
offers  for  a  superior  theological  training  are  unsurpassed. 

TIIK   UNIVl^USITY   CHAPEL. 

On  May  10, 1880,  a  vote  was  passcMl  by  the  president  and  fellows-^ 

That  five  preachers  to  tho  nni versify  bt^  annually  appointed  by  the  prrsidiMit  and 
fellowH,  with  the  eonmrrencc  of  th«^  btiard  of  ovi«rrte«'rM,  who,  in  (*on|iinrti(>n  with  the 
Pliimmer  professor  of  Christian  morals  shall  arrange  uod  conduct  the  religions  {Serv- 
ices of  tho  university. 

TU*  Immw:4  of  pvorse^irs  (?oucurml  in  t\w  vote  on  Muy  13, 19^0, 
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On  Juno  14, 1886,  on  the  unanimous  recommendation  of  the  i)rea(:bers 
and  the  Phimmer  i)rofessor,  the  President  and  Fellows  voted — 

That  the  statute  iiiuubered  15,  concerning  religioii8  Hervicos,  h<>  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  clause  **  at  which  the  attendance  of  the  students  is  require<l," 

and  on  June  IG  the  boanl  of  overseers  eoncurre<l  in  this  vote.  Attend- 
ance at  the  religious  servicers  of  the  university  was  thus,  by  the  ailvi<'e 
of  those  w^ho  conduct  these  services,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  con- 
cerned in  them,  made  wholly  voluntary.  It  is  now  four  years  since  the 
rule  was  passed,  doing  away  with  all  compulsory  attendance  on  religoua 
services,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  desire  among  the  faculty  or  the  stu- 
dent's to  return  to  the  old  practice.  The  average  attendance  at  niorn- 
hig  prayers  this  year  is  upwards  of  200,  and  the  men  who  do  go  attend 
becjiuse  they  wish  to.  The  service  is  a  reverent  and  delightful  one. 
The  college  preachers  tuke  their  turns  in  kMiding,  as  well  as  in  conduct- 
ing, the  Sunday  evening  service. 

The  Plummer  Profcvssor  and  the  preachers  to  the  university  have  di- 
re(!tt»d  these  services  a^s  follows:  EsK*h  has  conducted  daily  morning 
pniyers  for  about  seven  weeks,  and  each  has  i)r(»ached  on  four  Sun<lay  even- 
ings. Sixteen  vesper  services  have  been  held  on  Thursday  afternoons 
from  November  till  May.  The  prciU'her  conducting  morning  i)rayer8  is 
in  attendance  every  morning  during  his  term  of  duty  at  Wadsworth 
House  1,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  students  who  wisli  to  consult  him. 

Other  services  on  Sunday  evenings  have  been  led  by  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  American  clergymen. 

On  five  Sunday  evenings,  beginning  December  11,  1887,  servicer 
were  held  in  the  Globe  Tlu^ater,  Boston,  conducted  by  the  jm^achers  of 
the  board,  but  arraiigcHl  in  every  detail  by  a  large  Ixnly  *)t'  students. 
Admission  was  by  ticket,  and  tickets  weiv-  (carefully  distributed  each 
week  among  the  homes  ami  workrooms  of  the  poor.  A  series  of  meet- 
ings has  been  held  this  year,  arranged  ])y  students,  and  called  College 
Conference  Meetings.  They  were  designed  to  dc»al  with  practical  prob- 
lems of  the  moral  and  religious  life  as  they  appear  from  time  to  time  in 
college,  and  it  was  tlieir  pirriK>se  to  unite  in  a  common  enteqmse  all 
who  cared  for  the  higher  interests  of  the  university.  The  subjects  and 
speakers  have  lM*eu  as  follows: 

November  15,  Rc^v.  Phillips  Brooks,  i).  d..  College  lii»si>onsibility;  De- 
cember 12,  Rev.  J.  G.  Brooks,  of  Brockton,  The  Relation  of  Young  Men 
to  Charity;  January  2.'?,  President  Eliot,  (-ollege  Public  Opinion;  April 
17,  JlviV.  Professor  W.  .1.  Tucker,  of  Andover,  The  Recovery  of  Religious 
Enthusiasm;  May  15,  Rev.  Professor  Francis  G.  Peabody,  College 
Standards  of  Duty. 

Such  movements  as  have  ])een  alluded  to  above  are  proof  that  the 
present  tendencies  of  the  religious  life  at  Harvard  are  hopeful  and 
healthful.  Scores  of  Harvard  graduates  have  had  a  noble  part  in  carry- 
ing on. the  work  of  evangelical  Christianity,  and  it  is  by  no  means  a 
necessary  outcome  of  a  course  of  study  at  Cambridge  that  a  man  should 
Ja9e  or  we^en  bis  fnitli. 
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In  addition  to  the  opportunities  for  worship  in  Apph*-tou  Chapel,  seats 
are  provided  for  students,  at  the  exi)eiise  of  tlie  college,  in  the  chun'hes 
of  the  diflerent  denominations  in  Cambridge..  St.  .lohn's  Memorial 
Chax>el  of  the  Episcopal  Theological  School  having  been  erected  for  the 
especial  accommodation  of  Harvard  students  is  free  to  them. 

To  aid  in  the  support  of  these  various  services  the  bequest  of  Increase 
Sumner  Wheeler  (A.  B.  1826)  was  received  in  April,  1889.  It  estab- 
lishes a  fiiud  of  $50,000,  the  income  of  which,  or  so  much  of  it  as  the 
President  and  Fellows  shall  deem  re^juisite,  is  to  be  applied  ^*  to  the  sup- 
lH>rt  of  religous  worship  on  Sundays  and  other  days." 

THE  EPISCOPAL  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL.* 
[By  Rev.  Geurgo  Zabriftkie  Gray,  D.  D.J 

In  1836  some  clergymen  and  laymen  of  the  BpiscvOi)al  Church  in  Bos- 
ton and  vicinity  consideretl  the  establishment  in  Cambridge  of  a  theo- 
logical seminary;  not  only  that  there  might  l)e  an  institution  for  the 
training  of  dergpuen  nearer  than  New  York  City,  but  also  that  the 
advantages  of  such  a  literary  center  mig^t  be  availed  of  for  the  purpose. 
But  the  undertaking  was  droppwl,  for  various  reasons,  and  the  olily 
results  at  the  time  were  the  preparation  of  a  plan  for  a  seminary,  and  a 
small  legacy  given  by  a  Ijwly  t4)wards  the  scheme.  In  18()7  the  late 
Benjamin  T.  Reed,  of  Boston,  revK-ed  the  idea,  and  gave  $100,(K)0  to 
five  trustees  whom  he  appointed,  and  by  whom  a  (charter  was  secure*!, 
under  the  title  of  "The  Episcopal  Theological  School."  They  soon  en- 
gaged four  professors,  and  hired  two  dwelling  houses  on  Mount  Auburn 
street^  and  the  school  at  oiu*.e  began  operations  in  a  modt^st  way,  with 
a  few  students.  Great  ex]>ectations  were  not  indulged  in,  for  it  was 
only  anticipated  that  a  Mnall  number  would  r<\sort  to  the  institution,  as 
.several  other  seminaries  had  been  founde<l  in  the  E])iscopal  ('liun'li — 
among  others  an  excellent  one  at  Middlet4)wn,  ( 'Onn. — since  the  original 
project  in  18.S0. 

But  genen>us  friends  soon  began  to  take*  an  interest  in  the  undertak- 
ing, and  lil>eral  gifts  liowe<l  in.  Not  only  were  considerable  sums  of 
money  contributed  towards  rendering  the  in<!(mie  adeipiate  to  the  ex- 
penses, but,  in  suci'cssion,  there  were  ])uilt  St.  John's  Memorial  Chapel 
by  the  late  Robert  Means  Mason,  Lawrence  Hall  by  Amos  A.  Lawrence, 
Keeil  Hall  by  the  founder,  and  recently  there  has  been  adde<l  Burnham 
Hall,  the  refectory,  by  John  A.  Burnham.  In  this  way  the  tiustees, 
without  any  expenditure  of  their  fun<ls,  found  themselves  in  possession  of 
a  collection  of  buildings  which  have  ])eculiar  beauty,  and  the  rare  ad  van- 
tage of  uniformity  in  style,  having  been  completed  according  to  the  orig- 
inal designs  of  thean*hitect8,Ware  &  Van  Bnmt,  of  Boston.  The  ap]M)int- 
ments  of  the  buildings  are  unusually  complete  and  tasteful.    The  lecture 


•  The  Faculty  of  the  EpiHoopal  Th«'(>logi<*al  Schm)l  was  foniierly  )>ul)liAho4l  in  tli« 
Han'ard  Catalogue,  but  it  uevt^r  hail  an  iutiniat«^  ri'ilatimi  to  thu  Univeraity,  and  now 
has  ooue  whatever. 
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rooms  arc  coiniiiodious  and  (rliceifnl.  In  Lawrenre  Hall  each  student 
has  a  l)edr<M)ni  and  sitting;:  room,  which  afllord  a  comfortable  home  dur- 
ing his  Hojourn  in  the  school. 

In  1874  the  founder,  Mr.  Rc^mI,  died;  and  it  was  discovered  that  his 
interest  in  the  school,  arul  his  gi'atificatiou  aj  the  success  of  his  project, 
had  induced  him  to  leave  the  reversion  of  his  large  estate  to  the  tnistet\s. 
This  at  once  placed  the  future  of  the  school  upon  an  assured  basis,  and 
will  in  due  time  render  it  financially  one  of  the  sti"ongest  seminaries  in 
the  land.  With  this  growth  in  material  ])rosperity,  the  number  of  stu- 
dents ha«  increased,  until  now  there  are  22  men  on  the  roll.  This  is 
more  than  the  <lormitory  can  accommcxlate,  which  has  been  outgix)wn 
sooner  than  was  expected,  but  which  will  soon  be  enlarged  so  as  to  con- 
tain rooms  for  40.  There  have  been  42  graduates,  all  of  whom  are  in 
ac?tive  work,  except  one  who  is  in  ill-health.  This  record  is  indicative 
of  the  character  of  the  students,  and  of  their  i)re])aration  for  their  call- 
hig.  The  sch(H)l  has  on  its  staff  at  pre.sent  five  professoi*s;  but  the  full 
scheme  will  recpiire  six,  for  the  chairs  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament 
study;  Greek  and  New  Testament  study;  church  history;  systematic 
theology;  liturgies,  eviden<*es^et<'.;^hoHuletics  and  pastoral  Ciire. 

For  admission,  there  are'reciuired  evidences  of  pro]>er  religious  char- 
acter ami  of  fitness  for  tlu*.  ministry,  ami,  if  the  applicant  is  not  a  ba<'li- 
elor  of  arts,  an  (examination  in  mental  and  mo^al  science,  history,  rhetoric, 
Greek,  and  Latin.  This  examination  is  regulated  by  such  a  standard 
a«  will  insure  that  the  stiulent  cjhi  follow  the  c(mrse  of  study,  which  is 
advanced  and  thorough.  Tlu*  curriculum  embraces  3  years;  and,  at  the 
close,  the  di»giHH»  of  ba<'helor  in  divinity  will  be  hereafter  granted  to 
those  who  sustain  a  ]>rescribed  examinati*)n,  aiul  write  assigned  theses. 
All  others  who  havc^  satisfa<'torily  jiassc^l  throwgh  the  course  receive  a 
certiticate  to  that  ettect,  and  mv  enrolled  among  the  alumni.  Alnuit 
one-half  of  the  students  have  been  gra4luates  of  Harvard,  with  which 
the  relations  havi^  ever  been  most  pleasant;  that  great  university  having 
always  extended  friendly  ccmrtesics  to  this  sister  Institution  of  learning, 
which,  though  entirely  separate  from  it,  yet  derives  undeniable  advan- 
tages frcnn  its  proximity. 

Besides  the  board  of  trustees,  in  whom  the  pro])erty  is  vest^nl,  there 
is  a  board  of  visitors,  composed  of  3  clergymen  and  3  lajiuen,  with  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  as  ex-offido  i)resident,  who  exercise  supervision 
over  the  working  of*  the  school,  aiul  secure  conformity  to  it«  aims. 

The  relation  of  St.  .Fohn's  Memorial  (-hapel  has  already  been  refeixed 
to  in  the  Harvard  Register,  as  having  been  erected  primarily  for  Har- 
vard students,  as  a  free  place  of  worship  for  them.  Other  attendants 
upon  the  sctrvices  are  entitled  to  a(*commodation  in  so  far  as  meml>er8 
of  the  university  do  not  require  the  seats. 

It  is  hoi)ed  that  in  coining  years  the  school  may,  by  both  the  num- 
bers and  the  efficiency  of  t\\Q  nu^ii  whom  it  sends  into  the  ministry, 
justify  the  expectaticms  of  the  friends  who  have  so  generously  contrib- 
uted  to  its  estahlishmi^Mt, — (In  Harvard  l^g>^t\iY,  IJ^bt^i^YY,  1880,) 
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CHAPTER  VT. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOE   ADMISSION. 

As  we  have  seen  in  tlie  fii^st  chapter  of  this  history,  it  was  necessary 
froui  the  e^iii'lie^t  times  for  students  who  sought  iulinission  to  the  col- 
lege to  pass  an  examination.      Tliis  continued  for  tw^o  centuries  to  be 
mostly  oral,  and  wa«  ''neither  searching  nor  extensive."    Later,  as  the  . 
practice  of  speaking  Latin  fell  into  desuetude,  the  amount  of  Latin  and 
Greek  required  to  be  reiwl  was  greatly  increased,  and  the  exami  nations _ 
became  more  thoroufli  and  rigorous.     Mathematii*.s  was  first  ina<le  a 
miaisite  for  admission  in  1803,  and  then  only  so  much  as  relat^^d  to  the 
nidiments  of  arithmetic.    Geography  was  a<lded  in  1807.    In  1816  an 
exiuiiination  was  recpiired  in  the  whoh*  of  arithmetic,  and  to  this  wa« 
Med  in  1819  a  trilling  amount  of  algebra,    (^a'sar  .was  first  recpiired 
for  admission  in  1830-1^7.     From  that  year  until  the  year  1866-()7,  there 
were  only  very  slight  changes  in  the  recjuisitions  for  admission  to  Har- 
Vdici  College.    Harvard  iMlojited  admission  examinations  in  English  in 
1874.    Since  that  time  these  examinations  have  been  adopted  by  all  the 
New  England  colleges  but  one,  an<l  by  many  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.     Examinations  in  French  and  German  wcie  adopted  in  1875, 
and  in  1877  these  languages  were  ])ut  among  tlu>i  a4lvanced  subjects,  on 
an  c(pial  footing  with  Latin,  (rrec^.k,  and  mathematics.    That  the  exam- 
inations were  rigorously  conducted  during  tlu*.  7  years  ])receding  1877* 
lA  shown  by  the  fact,  tliat  out  of  1,847  candidates  f(U*  admission,  255  or 
nearly  14  i>er  cent,  were  rejected.      A  new  plan  was  iiitroducexl   in 
1880-87.    But  the  entrance^  examination  is  only  the  first  of  a  series  of 
onleals  by  which  the  undeigraduatc  is  tested  before  \w  is  ])ennitted 
to  go  forth  as  an  ahuunus  of  tlie  college.'^     During  the  4  years  preceding 
1878,  28  seniors  failexl  to  obtain  a  <legree,  and  0  juniors,  10  sophomores, 
and  51  freshmen  were  r(4(»gat(Ml  ta  the  class  below,  while  OSl  other 
students  AvereconditioncHl  and  riMpiired  to  pass  a  second  examimition  in 
one  or  more  studies.    This  is  a  higher  per  cent,  of  failures  and  condi- 
tions than  is  found  in  more  recent  years,  but  the  recpiirements  are  so 
rigorously  a<lhered  to  that  the  ])ercentage  is  still  large. 

*Por  a  history  of  the  eiitraiuM*  oxaminations  dnriii<;:  tho  40  years  preceding  1S77, 
see  President  £Iiot'8  report  tor  tho  latter  year. 

^In  1S80  to  obtain  admission  in  the  coUege  the  candidate  had  prescribed  for  him 

"aminiinnm  re<[iii8itiou  in  every  study  and  a  maximum  requisition  in  two  seh^cted 

by  him  from  four  princijial  studies."    In  aU  he  was  reciuired  to  ]>ass  a  satisfactory 

esuuuiuatiou  iu  eleven  subjects. 
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lu  tlie  Poi)ular  Science  Monthly  for  December,  1886,  Prof.  Josiah  Par- 
sons Cooke  tlnis  deals  with  the  question  of  the  new  requirements  for 
admission  to  the  college,  which  were  tirst-  published  in  that  year,  and 
were  to  go  into  effect  at  the  entrance  examinations  of  1887. 

The  scheme,  he  says,  was  originaUy  prepared  by  a  large  comniittee  of 
the  college  faculty,  and  was  discussed  in  aU  its  details  for  more  than  3 
years,  first  by  the  faculty  and  afterward  by  the  cori>oration  and  the 
board  of  overseers,  and  then  adopted  by  all  the  governing  boards  of  the 
college. 

While  the  new  plan  permits  and  even  encourages  the  old  line  of  lin- 
guistic studies,  it  opens  other  avenues  of  admission,  and  among  these 
one  which  demands  and  invites  a  thorough  preparation  in  mathematics 
and  physical  science,  with  only  that  minimum  of  linguistic  training 
wliich  is  universally  regarded  iis  an  essential  requisite  of  liberal  culture. 
The  examinations  embrace  two  classes  of  studies,  elementary  and  ad- 
vanced. The  (jlementary  studies  are  not  supposed  to  be  equivalent  to 
one  another,  and  they  do  not  all  have  the  same  weight  in  the  examina- 
tions. Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics  have,  a«  heretofore,  much  greater 
weight  than  any  of  the  others. 

In  the  new  scheme  students  are  admitted  to  Harvard  College  as  can- 
didates for  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree  (in  accordance  with  the  first  of 
their  examinations),  who  can  write  correctly  a  short  EngUsh  comjiosi- 
tion,  and  thus  show  that  they  are  acquainted  with  a  few  prescribed 
chissical  English  works;  who  can  read  at  sight  simple  Latin,  German, 
and  French  ])rose;  who  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
United  States  and  of  England;  who  have  mastered  the  elementary 
mathematics,  including  analytical  geometry,  and  the  rudiments  of  me- 
chanics; and  lastly,  who  have  had  a  certain  amount  of  laboratory  prac- 
tice in  physical  science,  including  both  physics  and  chemistry. 

Of  the  several  alternatives  wliich  the  new  scheme  offers  the  one  above 
described  is  the  one  that  will  probably  be  chosen  by  most  students  who 
arc^  seeking  a  scientific  rather  than  a  literary  education.  But  this  gen- 
eral plan  of  preparatory  studies  may  be  varied  in  details  to  meet  differ- 
ent circumstances;  thus  an  advanced  <!Ourse  in  Latin  or  French  maybe 
ottered  in  i)lace  of  the  Genhan,  but  this  substitution  is  not  genei'ally 
luUisable,  for  the  study  of  German,  if  deferred,  must  be  taken  up  in  col- 
lege, the  ability  to  read  ordinary  (lerman  a«  well  as  French  prose  being 
an  essential  <jualiticatiou  for  the  A.  B.  degree.  In  1888  81  students 
took  the  advanced  examination  in  German  and  43  that  in  French,  and 
a>s  Harvard  draws  lier  students  from  at  least  250  institutions,  the  faet 
that  so  many  men  take  the  examinations  is  an  indication  of  the  extent 
of  the  higher  study  of  the  modern  languages  among  the  preparatory 
schools. 

The  advanced  studies  are  supposed  to  be  equivalent  in  regard  to  time 
spent  upon  them  at  school,  and  will  have  the  same  weight  in  the  exam- 
inations.    Each  of  the  advanced  studies  is  taught  in  college  in  an  elect- 
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ive  course  (or  two  halt-courses)  occupying  '^  hours  a  week  tor  a  year, 
aad  the  standard  required  at  the  entrance  oxanunations  is  the  same  as 
in  the  corresponding  college  courses. 

A  candidate  may  therefore  satisfy  the  requirements  for  admission  by 
presenting  himself  for  examination — 

(a)  On  all  the  elementary  studies,  and  on  at  least  two  of  the  advanced 
studies. 

{b)  On  all  the  elementary  studies  with  the  exception  of  either  Crerman 
or  French,  and  on  at  least  three  of  the  advanced  studies. 

(c)  On  all  the  •elementary  studies  with  the  exception  of  either  Greek 
or  Latin,  and  on  at  least  four  advanced  studies. 

(df)  On  all  the  elementary  stmlies  with  the  exception  of  either  Greek 
or  Latin,  and  of  either  French  or  German,  and  on  at  least  five  advanced 
studies.  A  candidate  may  be  admitted  in  spite  of  deficiencies  in  some 
of  these  studies,  but  no  candidat^^  so  admitted  will  be  recommended  for 
the  degree  until  he  has  made  good  such  deficiencies  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  faculty. 

This  broadening  of  the  requisites  for  admission  is  the  hu^t  step  in  a 
series  of  changes  by  which  at  Harvard  College  scientifi<^  <*ulture  lias 
beeu  placed  on  the  same  footing  iih  literary  culture,  aiul  recognized  as 
an  equally  fitting  i)repa.ratiou  for  the  degrees  in  arts.  It  has  l>een  clearly 
seen  by  those  who  have  advocated  thes^  changes  that  the  study  *)f  nat- 
lural  science  could  not  compete  with  the  study  of  literature  as  a  means 
of  culture  unless  the  dis(*iplinc  were  equally  severe,  and  unless  legiti- 
mate scientific  methods  were  strictly  followed.  We  can  not  rciwJi  a 
standard  that  will  (H)mniand  general  respect  until  we  can  seizure  real 
science  training  in  the  preparatory  sch<K)ls.  What  we  require  is  that 
the  eye  should  be  trained  to  observe,  the  hand  to  experiment,  and  the 
judgment  to  reason.  Hence  it  is  that  in  tlie  new  sclienie  of  re<piirements 
for  admission  to  Harvard  ('ollege  the  re(iuisit1on  in  chemistry  hits  been 
stated,  thus: 

A  course  of  at  leant  sixty  expe.ri  111*^11  tn  in  ^oueral  <'li(>iiiiMtry,  actuaHy  p^^rforiiied  at 
school  by  the  pupil.  * 

The  candidate  is  re<|uired  to  ]>ass  Iwitli  a  written  an<l  laborat4>ry  ex- 
amination. 

The  written  examination  will  be  directed  to  testing  the  candidate's  knowledge  of 
experiments  and  experimenting,  as  well  as  his  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  results 
of  the  respective  srienc(»H.  Ttie  Iaborat>ory  cxainiuaitiou  will  be  directed  to  testing 
hiB  nkill  in  experimenting.  At  the  hour  of  the  written  examination  the  candidate 
will  be  required  to  hand  in  the  original  notebook  in  which  he  recorded  the  steps 
aiul  results  of  the  ex]»erim(MitH  which  he  ]»orformcd  at  school,  and  this  notebook 
mnst  l>ear  the  indorsement  of  his  tea<>her  certifying  that  the  not^^  are  a  true  record 
of  the  pupU*s  work. 

The  requisition  in  physics  is  stated  in  similar  language. 

Except  to  those  who  have  unusual  mathematical  and  s<dentific  talent 
the  new  scheme  of  pi*eliiniiiary  studies  is  a  tlecidetlly  more  difficult  way 
of  ent'eriiig  college  than  by  the  (»ld  <^hissi(*a]  curri<*uhini.     It  has^  how- 
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ever,  u  spo^'ial  end  in  view,  and  luis  been  adapted  to  this  purpose  with 
great  eare,  and  is  the  result  of  hir;::e  exi>erienee.  (^ur  colleges  liavc 
always  been  the  nurseries  of  scholars,  of  men  who  knew  how  ''to  elothe 
thought  in  beautiful  and  suggestive  language."  Harvard  College  hoi>e8 
to  render  still  as  high  service  to  the  State  in  these  respeiits,  and  at  the 
same  time  do  the  equally  im])ortant  work  of  preparing  men  ''to  unravel 
the  mysteries  of  the  univers(»,  t^)  probe  the  secrets  of  disease,  to  direct 
the  forces  of  nature,  and  to  develop  the  resources  of  this  earth.'' 

Two  regular  exammaticms  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  are 
held  ejM'ih  year.  The  first  in  June  at  statM  places  in  this  country  and 
in  Euroi)e,  and  the  second  at  Cambridge  alone,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sicademic  year  in  the  autumn.  These  ffexmit  the  candidate  to  pass  an 
examination  on  a  part  of  the  regular  branches  for  examination  one  year, 
and  on  the  remainder  a  subset} uent  year.  But  the  candidate  so  i)resent- 
ing  himself  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  at  least  five  (►f  the 
prescribed  subjects. 

In  1<S89  the  number  examined  for  admission  wa«  larger  than  in  any 
previous  year,  the  total  being  about  7(K),  of  whom  323  entered  college 
in  the  autumn,  aiul  the  remainder  were  hoping  to  enter  in  1890.  Can- 
didates for  the  scientific?  school  were  not  included  in  this  count. 

In  a<l(lition  to  tlio  examinations  required  for  admission  to  the  coUege^  optional 
examinations  arc  provided  for  hucIi  candidates  as  have  extended  their  studies  l^eyond 
the  requirements.  At  these  examinations  a  higher  staudanl  of  proficiency  is  de- 
mapded  than  at  the  examinations  for  admission. 

Thus  candidates  for  lulmission  to  tlu»,  freshman  class  may  pass  ui)on 
tlie  ]>res(4ibe<l  studies  of  the  sophomore  and  junior  years,  and  tlu^rebj^ 
relieve  themselves  from  attendance  at  the  exercises  in  those  studies  in 
college. 

A  principal  aim  in  providing  these  optional  examinations  is  to  encourage  teachers 
to  carry  the  studies  <if  their  brighter  and  more  diligent  ]>upils  beyond  the  ban.^  re- 
quirements for  admission  in  whatever  direction  XiMUi  or  opportunity  may  suggest. 
Full  cmployinent  may  thus  be  secured  for  the  most  capabh*  stuth'ut  until  he  is  thought 
mature  enough  to  enter  coUege,  while  his  greater  progress  in  school  will  make  his 
college  course  nu)re  profitable  by  enabling  him  either  to  take  up  his  studies  at  a  more 
advanced  stage,  or  to  give  more  time  to  the  studies  of  his  choice. 

Harvard  College  also  a^lmits  witlumt  examination  special  students, 
who  may  be  candidates  for  a  certificate  and  enjoy  ecpal  advantage  for 
taking  honors. 

The  courses  of  study  in  Harvard  College  are  open  to  persons  who  satisfy  the  fac- 
ulty of  their  fitness  to  pursue  the  particular  courses  they  elect,  although  they  hXvo 
not  passcul  the  usual  examiuiition  for  a^lmission  to  college.  These  students  are  known 
as  special  stiulents;  they  are  members  of  the  c(dlege  from  the  time  of  their  admission, 
but  are  not  candidates  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. 

For  some  time  President  Eliot  and  his  associates  have  felt  that  the 
age  at  which  young  men  are  now  gnuluatiKl  from  Ilarvard  College  is  too 
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advancod.    Hence,  as  early  as  December,  1887,  the  following  vote  was 
pasaed  by  the  aciuleiaic  coimcil,  viz : 

That  with  a  view  to  lower  tbo  averago  ago  at  which  biicholors  of  artH  of  Harvard 
College  can  enter  the  professional  m-hools  and  the  gra<liiate  departiuont,  the  (!oilege 
ftenlty  be  requested  to  consider  the  expediency  of  a  reduction  of  the  college  course. 

The  question  proposed  by  the  council  was  discussed  at  some  length, 
but  the  faculty  found  it  impossible  to  secure  sufticient  time  from  routine 
boslDess  to  give  it  the  consideration  which  its  importance  demands,  so 
fhaA  no  definite  conclusion  was  reached. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

[Tftken  firom  the  Harvanl  Catalogue  of  1888-89.] 

SEMITIC   LANGUAGES. 

Hebrew — (First  conrse)  Grammar;  method  and  manual ;  clomonts  of  Hebrew,  parts  of 
the  Pentateuch,  historical  books  and  psalms;  (second  course)  syntax — parts  of 
the  prophets,  and  poetical  books. 

ClMsical  Aramaic  (Syriac) — Grammars,  chrostomatliy,  New  Testament. 

Jewish  Aramaic — Selections  from  the  Targams,  and  from  Dauitd  and  Ezra. 

Anyrtan — Assyrian  Mauoal,  Delitzsch's,  Assyristdie,  Lest^stiicke. 

Anyrian  (second  course) — The  cunoifonn  ins(Tiptious  of  Western  Asia. 

Aflsyrian  (third  course) — ^The  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Western  Asia. 

Babylonian- Assyrian  ''history/'  with  comparison  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers. 

Arabic — Grammar ;  T<he  Thousand  and  One  Nights. 

Arabic  (second  course) — Interpretation  of  many  of  the  poets,  and  the  Koran. 

Ethiopic — Grammar  and  chrestomathy. 

Oeoeral  Semitic  grammar. 

INDO-IRANIAN   LANGUAGES. 

Sanskrit — Primer,  grammar,  reader,  the  Paticatantra. 

Sanskrit  Drama — Kalidasa*s  thret^  phO'^>  Ratnavali. 

Sanskrit  Epos — The  Mahil-Bharata. 

Old  Iranian — The  A  vesta. 

PlfUi — ^The  sacred  books  of  Buddhism. 

GREEK. 

Six  lectnres  to  the  freshmen — two  on  Socrates  and  Plato. 

Herodotus,  Homer's' Iliad,   Odyssey,   Lysiiis,    Plato,  Euripides,  Aristophanes;  with 

rcMMling  at  sight,  and  Goodwin's  Moods  and  Tcuhch. 
Greek  prose  composition,  Andocides,   Demosttiencs  ;   lyric   poets — Sophocles,   ^s- 

chylus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  iEschincs,  Lycnrgus,  Aristotle,   Pindar;  witli  a 

study  of  the  life  of  the  ancient  Athenians,  their  literature  and  history,  and  of 

the  archa»ology  of  Greece 

LATIN. 

Cicero's  orations  and  selected  writings;  Sallust,  Virgil,  Li^'J',  Terence,  Plantus,  Pliny, 
Tacitus,  Horace,  Juvenal,  Martial,  Catullus,  Lucretius,  Quintilian,  Gellins;  with 
Latin  composition,  and  practice  in  Latin  expression  and  style;  liistory  of  the 
early  Roman  Empire,  of  the  private  life  of  the  Romans,  of  the  Rtmian  drama  and 
of  Latin  literature. 

GREEK  AND  LATIX. 

Greek  and  Latin  comparative  philology. 

Practice  in  text  criticism,  aud  interpretation  of  (rret>k  and  Latin  authors. 
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ENGLISH. 

Uhetoric  aud  Eiiglinb  (roaiptMiition;  lectures  ou  Euglisb  literature;  twelve  themei; 

lectures  aud  discussions  of  themes. 
Forensics — Tei^  lectures  od  argumentative  composition. 
Oral  discussion  of  topics  in  political  economy  and  history. 
English  Anglo-Saxon  reader;  Anglo-Saxon  poetry. 
Early  English,  English  lit-erature — Chaucer,  Bacon,  Milton. 
The  English  Bible;  Spenser,  Shakspere,  and  fVom  Shakspere  to  Dryden;  the  drama 

(exclusive  of  Shakspere)  from  the  miracle  plays  to  the  (^losing  of  the  theaters; 

English  literature  of  tlie  eighteenth  century,  and  poets  and  prose  writers  of  the 

nineteenth  century ;  also,  study  of  special  topics  and  elocution. 

GERMAN. 

The  courses  in  German  iuclnde  translations  from  the  best  of  the  German  prose  and 
poetical  works,  and  a  study  of  the  history  of  literature  and  art  in  the  middle  agea^ 
and  from  the  Reformation  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Also,  of  the 
Nibelungenlied  and  Die  Minnesinger,  and  translation  from  Mediaeval  German  into 
modern  German.  Practice  in  writing  aud  speaking  German.  Opportunity  is  also 
furnished  for  the  study  of  Gothic. 

FKKNCH. 

The  French  courses  are  very  complete.  Besides  the  practice  in  writing  and  speak- 
ing French,  translations  are  made  from  all  of  the  best  known  poets  and  prose  writers, 
Hot  less  than  twenty-five  authors  being  selected.  By  lectures  and  themes  attention 
is  given  to  French  lit-erature  and  hist-ory,  to  the  renaissance  in  France,  to  the  songs 
and  romances,  to  French  society  and  literature  in  the  middle  ages,  to  old  French, 
and  to  modern  words  and  plays. 

ITALIAN. 

Italian  prose  selections,  stories  and  novels,  grammar  and  prose  composition,  modem 
drama  and  essays — Toniuato,  Tasso,  Ariosto.  Selections  from  Bocaccio,  Petrarca, 
Dante,  Nannucci's  Manual,  and  outline  of  the  history  of  Italian  literature. 

SPANISH. 

Grammar,  Gil  Bias,  El  Eco  de  Madrid;  selections  from  Calderon,  Lope  de  Vega,  and 
Cervuntes.  Also,  in  early  Spanish,  the  poem  of  the  Cid,  with  a  study  of  modern 
literature,  the  history  of  Spanish  literature,  and  prose  composition. 

KOMANCK   PHILOLOGY. 

Introduction  to  the  comparative  study  of  the  Romance  languages. 

Phonetics  to  explain  the  sound  changes  in  the  Romance)  languagt^.        * 

Old  French — Phonology  and  inflexions. 

Proven9al — Phonology  aud  inflexions. 

Historical  Italian  granunar — Phonology  and  inflexions,  with  reading  of  old  Italian 

texts. 
Old  French  dialects,  with  special  reference  to  Anglo-Norman. 
Tlie  French  (•lenient  in  English. 
Low  Latin. 

In  ad<lition,  opportunities  are  afforded  for  the  investigation  of  special  subjects, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  instructors. 

Romance  philology  conferences  are  held  twice  a  month. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

History  of  philosophy — Lectures  and  essays. 
Logic  and  psychology — Lessons  and  lectures. 
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EtliicA — Recent  Enfi^lish  contributions  to  theistic  otliicB;  MartiueaifH  types  and  Mur- 
tinean's  stndy  of  religion ;  tUeses  and  lectareH. 

£arlier  French  philosophy  from  Descartes  to  Leibnitz,  and  German  philosophy  from 
Kant  to  Hegel. 

Philosophy  in  Germany  since  1780. 

Philosophy  of  natnre,  including  the  modern  doctrine  of  evolution ;  the  ethics  of  social 
reform;  the  questions  of  charity,  divorce,  the  Indians,  labor,  prisons,  temper- 
ance, etc. 

The  philosophy  of  religion — Its  history  from  Lessing  to  Schleiermacher. 
For  special  research  there  are  questions  in  psychology,  in  metaphysics,  and  in 

ethics. 

POLITICAL  rX'ONOMY. 

Mills's  principles  of  political  economy;  Cairne^s  leading  principles  of  political  econ- 
omy; Dunbar's  chapters  on  banking,  topics  in  money,  finance,  labor,  and  capital, 
cooperation,  socialism,  and  taxation. 

History  of  economic  theory. 

luTeetigation  and  discussion  of  practical  economic  questions. 

Economic  history  of  Europe  and  America  sin<'e  tlu^  seven  years'  war. 

Economic  effects  of  land  tenures  in  England,  Indaud,  France,  and  Germany. 

History  of  tariff  legislation  in  the  United  States. 

History  of  financial  legislation  in  the  United  States. 

Management  and  ownership  of  railways. 

Competent  students  can  pursue  special  investigations  of  selected  topics  under  the 
guidance  of  any  one  of  the  instructors. 

IIISTOUY. 

Medieval  and  modem  European  history. 

Constitutional  government,  elementary  and  advanced  course. 

History  of  the  development  of  political  and  legal  institutions  in  Greece  and  Rome 
to  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Republic. 

Later  Rc»man  and  early  mediieval  hist^ory. 

The  c^mflict  of  Christianity  with  paganism. 

The  mediieval  church. 

History  of  government  and  administration  in  France  from  the  Frankish  periml  to 
mmlem  times. 

CoDstitntional  and  legal  history  of  England  to  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  era  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe. 

Duropean  history  during  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries. 

American  colonial  history  (to  1783)  and  history  of  diplomiwy  since  1815, 

Constitutional  and  political  history  of  the  United  States  (1783-1861). 

General  history  of  the  United  States. 

Elements  of  public  international  law;  history  of  treaties. 

Studies  in  the  comparative  history  of  religions. 

lo  addition  there  is  opportunity  for  special  advanced  study  and  research. 

ROMAN   LAW. 

History  and  institutes  of  Roman  law. 

Advanced  study  of  special  topics;  selections  from  the  digest. 

THE  FINK  ARTS. 

Principles  of  deliBeation,  color,  and  chiarooscnro. 
Principles  of  design  in  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture, 
Ancient  art. 
Itomaa  an4  iii«di«val  art« 
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Litcratiin^  :iii<l  tli«^  fiDo  »rt8  in  Italy  duriuj^^  the  iniddlb  ages  and  tho  rcnaiafianoQ^ 

witli  special  stiKly  of  Daiito. 
Greek  arcrlui'ology — The  pro^rc8H  of  arc.hwological  discovery  in  Greero,  and  of  tl^^ 

•knowledge  of  Greek  art  from  the  fifteenth  eentury  to  the  present  time. 

MUSIC. 

Haniiony;  counterpoint;  history  of  music;  canon  and  fugne;  frci*- thematic  mnsic • 
foruiH  of  modern  instrumental  niUHic;  instnimentatiou;  study  of  the  scores  of 
the  great  masters;  exercises  in  orchestration. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Logarithms;  plane  trigonometry,  with  its  applications  to  snn'cying  and  navigation. 
Analytic  geometry;  elementary  and  higher  and  solid  geometry;  algebra. 
Elementary  nus-hanics. 
Practi<;al  applications  of  plane  trigonometry;  spherical  trigonometry;  applications 

of  spherical  trig<mometry  to  astronomy  and  navigation. 
DitVerential  and  integral  calculus,  first  and  second  course. 
The  elements  of  mechanicM. 

Quaternions  and  theoretical  mechanics;  analytic  mechanics. 
Higher  plane  curves. 

Trigonometric  sericH;  introduction  to  sjtherleal  harmonics. 
Theory  of  the  potential. 
The  theory  of  functions. 
Hydnmiechanics. 

The  following  two  courses  consist  in  investigations  and  reaiHng,  and  stndents  are      if 
expected  to  present  their  results  from  week  to  week  in  the  fonu  of  lectures  and 
theses : 

(a)  QucKtions  in  the  theory  of  functions.* 

(h)  Higher  algebra, 

PHYSICS. 

Physics  (lectures) — Experimental  physics;  moasurcmeiits  in  mechanics,  sonud,  heat, 
light,  electricity,  and  magnetism,  with  lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

General  descrijjtive  physics. 

Sound  and  color,  with  special  applications  to  electrical  and  telephonic  npiiaratiui 
and  to  ]>liotograpliy. 

Electrostatics,  elect rokinematics,  and  parts  of  elect romagnetism,  with  tho  mathe- 
matical theory  concerning  them. 

ElectrodjTiamics,  magnetism,  and  eleetromagnetism. 

Light,  a  general  treatment  of  optical  phenomena. 

Thermodynamics,  and  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases. 

Heat  engines  and  dynamos. 

There  is  opjiortunity  for  advanced  study  in  spectrum  analysis,  electrostatic  meas- 
urements, sound  and  elasti(rity,  and  eleetromagnetism. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Elementary  duimistry,  (experimental  chemistry,  and  general  descriptive  ehomiBtryf 
including  its  applications  in  the  arts,  and  embracing  the  scheme  of  the  chemical 
elements. 

Elementary  lithology;  determinative  iniu<*ralogy. 

Qualitative  analysis;  (|uautitative  anlysis  (mostly  laboratory  work). 

Tint  carlion  <'onipounds. 

Advanced  probl(*ms  in  inorganic  chemistry,  including  molecular  weights  IW)4  Vi)l« 
Umct};  tli^mv<^tl<^nu^tr)';  and  specitic  refractive  powt^ri 
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CryBtallography  an<l  the  phynirs  of  crystals. 

Ala<>  ailvaucod  Btiuly  aud  roHoarch  in  (h^termiuatiuii  of  atomic  weights,  atomic 
compoundB,  organic  aud  iuorgauic  chemistry. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

(1)  Biology. — Biology,  zoology,  lN>taiiy,  cryptogamic  botany,  microscopic  anatomy, 
pale<mtology,  and  comparative  o8t<.'ology,  with  special  research  in  embryology, 
general  entomology,  ex|H)rimiaitul  vegetable  physiology,  strncture  aud  develop- 
nicnt  of  cryptogams,  and  paleontol(»gy. 

{2)(Teology. — Physical  geography  and  meteorology;  geology,  with  lectures,  labora- 
tory and  field  exercises. 

Historical  geology ;  field  work  for  training  in  the  principles  of  geological  surveying 
and  in  the  preparation  of  reports. 

Economical  geology,  petrography,  mineral  veins,  and  metalliferous  deposits. 

North  America,  it«  physical  geography  and  geology ;  the  jtast  and  probable  future 
development  of  its  material  resources. 
One  new  department  of  study  is  announced  in  the  college  elective  list  1889-90 — 

that  of  Germanic  philology.     It  oflers  instrnction  in  Gothic,  old  high  Gemuin,  «dd 

Saxon,  aud  Icelandic.     Over  20  languages,  (ietuX  and  living,  are  now  taught  in  Har- 

vanl. 
Besides  these  course*  thyre  are  evening  re;idings,  concerts,  public  lectures,  etc. 

Ill  the  above  we  have  preseiited  in  hh  condensed  a  form  as  possible 
the  various  courses  of  instruction  which  are  nowotfered  to  the  students 
of  the  coUe^e.  It  serves  to  lay  stress  upon  and  illustrate  not  alone  the 
fact  of  the  marvelous  advance  that  Harv«ird  College  has  made  during 
the  two  and  one-half  centuries  since  its  opening,  but  much  more  than 
this,  it  shows  what  immense  strides  have  been  made  in  science  and 
iu  all  other  departments  Of  learning. 

DEGREES   COIiFERRED. 

Since  the  regulation  of  1872,  a  student  who  is  qualified  to  receive  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  may  be  recommended  either  for  an  ordinary 
«legre<?,  or  for  a  degree  with  distinction  in  one  of  three  grades;  but  no 
Ktndent  will  be  recommendcHl  for  this  degi'ce  until  he  has  piussed  in  all 
l>rescrib4Hl  studies  and  in  the  requisite  nund>er  of  ele(;tive  courses;  and 
has  moreover  stood  above  gi^ade  I)  (40  i^er  cent.)  in  at  least  one-fourth 
of  all  his  college  work.  In  conferring  the  degree  these  three  grades  are 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  «umma  cum  lanUe^  magna  cum  laudCj 
and  cum  laude.  The  reason  for  the  grade  of  distincfion  in  the  degree 
is  stilted  in  the  diploma,  and  when  two  reasons  exist,  lK)th  are  stated. 

The  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  is  conferred  upon  students  who,  hav- 
ing Ijeen  in  the  school  at  least  two  full  years  as  candidates  for  a  degree, 
have  passed  satisfactory  examinations  in  the  entire  course.  The  gr«ado 
of  cum  laude  is  (conferred  upon  such  as  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  the  excellence  of  their  examination  throughout  the  course. 

The  same  grade  is  conferred  with  the  degree  of  dwtor  of  medicine 
uiK)n  such  candidates  ivs  have  i)ursued  a  complete  4  ye^irs'  course,  and 
obtained  an  average  of  75  jkh'  cent,  upon  Jill  the  examinations.  There 
19  uo  grad^  with  tUe  degree  of  bu<;Ueior  of  ^liviiiityj  but  witU  thv  degree 
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of  baithelor  of  Hcieiice  the  grades  are  the  same  as  those  distinguishing 
that  of  bachelor  of  arts. 

Since  the  commencement  of  1872  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  has  not 
be^n  given  in  course.  According  to  the  present  rules  of  the  corpora- 
tion and  overseers — 

the  dcgreefi  of  miister  of  artH  and  doctor  of  philoHophy  aro  open  to  bacheloro  of  arts 
of  Harv^ard  CoUoge  and  to  baehclors  of  art«  of  other  rolleges  who  have  Hatisfiod  the 
coHege  fsiciilty,  by  examination,  that  the  eourso  of  stndy  for  which  they  reoeive<l 
the  bachelor^s  degree  is  equivalent  to  that  for  whieh  the  bachelor's  degree  is  giveu 
in  Harvard  College,  or  have  {>a88ed  such  additional  examinations  as  that  faculty  may 
prescribe. 

The  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences  recommends  for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  can- 
didates otherwise  properly  qualified,  who,  after  taking  the  bachelor's  degree,  pursue 
for  at  least  one  year  at  the  university  (for  the  doctor's  degree  two  years)  a  course 
of  liberal  study  approved  ))y  the  appropriate  faculty,  and  pass  with  high  credit  an 
examination  on  that  course. 

1IC)NOR8. 

Undergraduatt»H  are  encouraged  to  attain  distinction  in  specitie<l  de- 
partments of  study  by  a  system  of  study  of  sjHicial  honors  (instituted  in 
1870)  and  now  classified  as  tiual  honors,  honorable  mention,  and  second- 
year  honors.  Tlie  latter  was  first  announced  in  1871-72,  and  honorable 
mention  in  1879-80,  the  class  of  '80  being  the  first  to  receive  it.  The 
final  honors  of  two  grades  are  awarded  at  the  end  of  the  college  course 
to  such  Students  as  prove  by  examination  that  they  have  made  excep- 
tional proficiency  in  certain  departments  of  study.  The  second-year 
honors  are  also  of  two  grades,  honors  and  highest  honors,  and  are 
awarded  to  soidiomores  and  juniors,  and  to  seniors  who  intend  to  bo 
candidates  for  final  honors  in  some  year  after  graduation.  They  arc  open 
to  freshmen  only  by  special  vote  of  the  faculty.  These  honors  are 
awarded  by  the  faculty  on  the  recommendation  of  spec^ial  C'Ommittees  of 
examiners,  and  the  award  is  x>rintcd  with  the  annual  rank  list  and  in 
the  University  Catalogue.. 

Since  1879-80  "  such  members  of  the  graduating  class  as  are  selected 
by  the  faculty  receive  honorable  mention  on  the  commencement  pro- 
gramme and  in  the  next  following  annual  catalogue,  in  anyone  or  more 
of  the  following  studies:  Semitic  languages;  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin, 
English,  English  "composition,  German,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish; 
romance,  philology,  philosophy,  ])olitical  economy,  history,  fine  arts, 
music,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  natural  history,  and  engineer- 
ing.'* At  the  commencement  in  1888  22  received  final  honors,  120  hon- 
orable mention,  and  18  second-year  honors. 

FKLLOW8HIP8. 

The  university  has  within  the  last  22  years  been  the  recipient  of  a 
number  of  fellowships,  the  annual  value  of  which  varies  from  $500  to 
$750  each.  These  fellowships  have  been  given  mostly  under  condi- 
tions, and  for  certain  definite  objects.    The  greater  part  are  fbr  gra4* 
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aate  studente,  and  in  the  rcirnlatious  ^overniii^  alK»ut  oue-half  of  all 
permission  is  given  to  the  incunibeut  to  reside  abroad  for  the  pur]K)ses 
of  study. 

The  appointments  inside  by  the  Presi<lent  and  FeHow8  of  the  uuiver- 
sity  for  the  "Parker  Fellowships''  must  ree(»ive  the  api>roval  of  the  p»Y- 
emor  and  chief  justice  of  the  Common\v(»alth  of  Massachusetts,  and  the 
president  of  the  Ameriean  Academy  of  Arts  an<l  Sciences. 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Robert  Ti*(*at  Paine  estal>lished  a  social  scien<'e 
•fellowship  at  Hju'vard,  which  was  ])estowed  for  the  lirst  tim(»  in  ISS7-8S. 
The  recipient,  Mr.  Edward  Cumniin^^s,  spent  some  tinui  in   Kuro])(', 
mostly  in  Tjondon  aiul  Paris  in  the  pra^'tical  and  tluH)retical  study  of 
soeiologicsil  <|uestions  with  a  view  to  the  }ocation  of  a  work  in  Roston 
which  shall  be  directly  conne<^.ted  with  Harvard  University,  and  which 
shall  do  for  the  more  d(?graded  parts  of  Boston  what  Toynbee  Hall,  as 
the  repre-sentative  of  Oxford  University,  \\hh  done  for  the  slums  of  Kast 
London.     It  is  believed  by  those  who  have  ^iven  their  best  attrntion 
to  the  matter,  that  it  is  possible  to  upp'y  <he  intellipMicr  of  the  univer- 
sity to  the  destitution  and  despair  of  a  f^reat  city  in  such  a  prai'tical 
way  that  the  two  extremes  of  society  shall  be  brought  together  for 
MH'ial  amelioration.     Witliiii  a  reasomibly  short  tiin<»  it  is  likely  that 
students  of  Plarvanl  University  will  be  sjKMiding  at  l(»ast  a  [tortion 
of  their  time  in  work  among  the  most  degraded  peojile  in  the  city,  and 

twill  here  learn  how  to  deal  with  the  social  ])roblems  of  our  time  by 
ex]H;rience  and  knowledge  of  their  chara(*tcr.  Mr.  Paine  has  been  a 
pioneer  in  this  onterin-ise,  and  is  likely  Ui  be  one  of  its  chief  promoters 
in  the  future.  Partly  suggested  by  what  has  been  (h)ne  by  the  uni- 
versity men  in  East  L(mdon,  it  is  truth  to  say  that  long  before  this  Lon- 
duii  work  had  bcc»n  undeitaken  Mr.  Paine  had  distiiu'tly  outlined  what 
might  he  done  by  memlHMs  of  the  university  in  the  slum  section  of  Bos- 
ton. He  did  this  in  a  paper  read  before  the  E])iscopal  ( Muircli  congi'css 
about  the  time  that  Arnold  Toynl)ee  was  making  his  own  experinuMits 
in  East  liondon.  It  may  be  said  also  that  the  suggestion  of  this  work 
here  grew  out  of  the  operation  of  the  A8sociate<l  (charities. 

PKIZKS. 

In  addition  to  a  large  number  of  prizes'  given  each  year  by  Harvard 
University  ''a  distribution  of  books  <»alUMl  Deturs  is  made  from  the. 


*The  Bowdoiu  prize  for  En^liHb  diHtM'HntioiiH  aud  tor  Lntin  and  (iivck  roiii]»oHi- 
tion,  the  BoylHtoii  prizeH  for  clot'iition  and  for  iiiodi(ral  dit^ortations,  and  tlio  i>riz(>s 
for  law  BtiulontH  were  the  only  prizes  given  iu  Harvard  prevbrnH  to  the  year  1S57, 
wheu  the  I^\vden  prize«  in  matheinaticH  were  eHtabllHhed.  The  hitter,  after  th«'  firHt 
award,  were  dlHeontinniHl,  and,  in  1S0<),  the  "Harvard  niatheniatieal  i)rizes"  w«»rc 
efitabHfthe<l  by  the  Hon.  John  C  (iray.  The^e  alno  were  diseontinned  aft(>r  IHG2. 
Prizes  in  retullni^  were  iutrodneed  in  1864,  and  awarded  to  ni(>niberH  of  tlie  .^evrral 
clamHfA.  Other  prizes,  hke  the  **Chaune«y  Wright  jirize,"  the  "Dante  ]»riz«'/'  the 
"Sarf^ent  priseH/'  the  '*Tappaii  priz<*,"  and  the  *' Sumner  prize"  have  tjinee  been 
GfltablJshed. 
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income*  of  the  HopkiiiH  FoundHtioii,  umir  the  be^inuinii^  of  the  acMulemic 
year,  to  meritorioiiH  students  of  1  year's  stauding.  Detiinj  are  akio 
^ven  to  those  iiH»inbers  of  the  juuior  cla«s  who,  not  havhi^  received 
them  in  the  sopliomore  year,  shall,  in  the  course  of  that  year,  have  made 
decided  improvement  in  seholarsliip.  In  1887-88  thirty  Deturs  were 
given  in  the  sophomore  class  and  three  in  the  junior  cla^s." 

SCHOLARSHIPH. 

Over  l.'W)  s<»holarships,'  to  the  aggn^gate  amount  of  $29,59(),  are  now 
assigned  to  students  in  diiferent  departments  of  the  university.  They 
furnish  ail  annual  income  varying  from  JjDO  to  $350.  They  arc  awanled 
by  the  c^>rporation  unless  the  donors  have  otherwise  ordered.  The  choice 
is  ma^le  among  applicants  according  to  the  rank  sustained  in  scholar- 
ship ;  in  short  it  may  be  state<l  that  pecuniary  aid  is  so  generously  oflfered 
that  the  government  is  justified  in  saying:  "The  exi>erience  of  the  past 
warrants  the  stat(»ment  that  good  scholars  of  high  chara4'ter  and  slen- 
der means  are  seldom  or  never  obligwUo  leave  college  for  want  of  money;" 
and  it  is  not  an  unknown  thing  for  a  student  '*to  pre^^ent  himself  i>en- 
niless  at  the  beginning  of  his  freshman  year  and  carry  oft'  the  highest 
honors,  sustaining  himself  by  tint  ])ecuniary  n^wards  given  t4)  high  schol- 
arslii])."  ITen^after  these  scholarships  will  be  assigned  only  to  the  three 
upper  classes  on  the  basis  of  t\\v  work  of  the  previcms  year.  The  seuiors 
an*  no  longer  to  have  aid  given  jnst  as  they  are  graduating. 

AccMU'ding  to  President  Kliot  a  scholarship  is  not  something  to  Ih5 
a^sluuncd  of  and  regarded  as  a  bjulge  of  poverty.  It  is  rather  **an  ac<a- 
demi<'  honor  as  well  as  a  money  gitY.-'  *'l  regard,"  he  says,  '*  tin*  winning 
of  one  of  our  scholarships  as  a  thing  which  any  young  man  may  be 
I>roud  of."  » 

Harvard  holds  funds  to  the  amount  of  over  ?1,2(M),(MM)  in  tnist  for  the 
puriM)se  of  giving  aid  in  scholarships  and  in  other  ways  to  des<»rving  stu- 
dents. The  income  of  these  funds  for  ISJMMH,  was  over  $70,(KH>.  It  luis 
systematic  ways  of  aiding  })oor  students  to  (»arn  money  in  their  spare 
hours.  It  has  hundreds  of  rich  grjiduates  living  within  sight  of  Memorial 
Hall  who  have  <mly  to  hear  that  a  clever  student  is  in  need  of  money  to 
tiike  stei)s  to  relieve  his  distn»ss. 

TUE   NEW  METHOD   OF   TEACHING. 

This,  in  brief,  is  to  ju'cserve  the  valuable  features  of  recitations  by 
adopting  and  develo])ing  the  seminar.  In  following  the  ohl  plan  of 
recitation  »*  tin*  reciter  gained,  but  the  gains  of  the  rest  of  the  class  were 
small."    Of  late  years  lectures  have  to  an  extent  taken  the  place  of 

'Tlu;  lirst  Nrliolarslii])  in  llarvjinl  College  was  o8tablisli«*<l  by  lueanH  of  a  ilona* 
tion  of  £1(X\  rrrt'ived  in  England,  from  La<ly  Mowlson.  Tlic  money  was  depoRited 
in  the  treuHnry  of  the  colony  in  the  sprintf  of  1845.  Tlie  donation  was  Hecnredby 
Mr.  Thomas  Weld,  who  stated,  that  on  areonnt  of  the  "pious  desirw  of  tftc  lady  sig- 
nified, they  settled  jC  10  per  annum  forever  upon  two  pooro  seliolur^  iu  the  colleij^es,  £5 
apiece. 
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recitations.  But  the  lecture  systvui  iiuiy  simply  be  a  "  broad  road  to 
ignoraiice.^  "Leaniiii^  is  rritidsiii,  it  is  attjic'k,  it  is  doiii«if,  one  iimst 
perform  i)roeesses  himself.''  These  tliiujjrs  are  now  l)e<*omin^  better  un- 
derstiHKl.  At  Ilarvaixl  there  now  remain  few  eoursesof  pure  reeit«tion 
or  of  i>ure  lectures.  In  some,  especially  in  elementary  (courses,  lectures 
run  jmrallel  with  a  text-book.  In  sonui  theses,  that  is  writt(^n  discus- 
s«irnis,  are  exa^'ted  monthly,  semiyeiirly  or  yt»arly,  in  iuldition  t^)  exami- 
luitions.  In  siinu'  examinations  are  fn^juent.  In  some  a  (hiily  <pu^stion 
to  l>e  answered  in  \n*itin^  on  the  s[)ot  is  offered  to  the  whole  class. 
Often,  espe<'ially  on  philosophical  subjects,  the  hour  is  occuitied  with  a 
debate  lx»twcen  professm*  and  students.  >rore  and  more*.  ])liy8ical  sub- 
jwt.s  are  taught  by  the  laboratory;  those  that  an*  lin^jcuistical  and  his- 
torical by  the  library.  Thus  it  is  believed  that  study  in  Ilarvanl  is  to- 
day macle  "  more  interesting,  energetic,  and  pt^rsistent  than  it  has  ever 
been  before."' 

With  the  ni«»n  who  ju*e  in<*linecl  to  work  the  course  becf)nu's  Inirder  as 
they  advance;  ;nid  the  most  diligent  studying,  as  a  rule,  is  probably 
done  in  the  senior  year.  It  is  possil)le  now  for  a  man  to  gain  a  H.  A. 
from  Harvard  without  knowing  a  wortl  of  ilreek;  but  this  st»ldf»m  hap- 
l»ens,  since  very  large  acquisitions  in  science  or  literature  art*,  recpiireil 
aa  an  e<]uiva1ent. 

Most  of  the  pr(»fessors  make  the  mid-year  and  final  examinations 
seven*  tests,  and  if  a  man  does  not  give  satisfaction,  or  *•  cuts ''  too  freely, 
he  can  be  dropped  from  the  course,  and  even  from  college.  Such  ex- 
elusitm  is  said  to  occur  every  year  in  the  case  of  perhaps  a  scf)re  of 
fr»*shmen.  The  classes  iliffer  in  s\'m\  accfU'ding  to  the  i)opularity  of  the 
wihject  and  of  the  teiudier.  One.  hundre<l  and  fifty  nu*n,  or  even  more, 
often  flock  into  a  singh*  lectun*  room. 

An  excellent  judgt»  of  tin*  present  aims  and  ]mrposes  nC  the  university 
and  of  the  improvements  that  have  bet»n  made  says: 

It  JM  iiiiiMMHihlf  for  lufu  to  rv;u\  tlir  liistor.v  of  their  own  iiiiios  nri^lit,  and  I  luiiy 
be  niiifh  in  ('rrcir  in  nic'iHurin;;  tll(^  cansrs  which  Iiavr  Jcil  to  the  rnl;ii';;iMn<Mit'  in  llio. 
inotivcH  of  thi*  nniv<TNity  whirh  have  taken  \Ai\vv  in  my  own  time.     It  is  elear,  how- 
ever, that  the  nioNt  i'haraett^ristie  change  in  the  theory  of  training  wliieh  marks  the 
«I«'Vrlopinent  of  Harvard  (^ollep'  in  tliis  period  is  tonnd  in  tht*  I'aet  that  a  very  nmeh 
l;irjj<*r  uu-ahnre  oT  personal  Jih«'rty  has  ]»een   granted  to  the  students.     The  way  in 
whirh  tbiH  ebaii^rc  haH  eoiiie  ahont  is  not  easily  di.set'rned.     It  has]»r(dla)>1^  ))een  due 
to  niiiuy  eaiiHes.     One  ot*  these  is  donldh'ss  the  devehipnient  of  the  eh>etivi'  system. 
Of  olil  th<^  Htndent  was  "a  ;;etterof  lessons," and  tlie  instructor  an  a;;ent.  for  enfor<'- 
iii;|(  HMitiiie  duties.     In   the.  new  system  tht^  student  is  taeitly,  and   in   most  eases 
prviierly.  utHtnined  to  he  in  ]nirsnitof  a  training;  whieii  seems  to  him  and  his  advisers 
fitted  for  thii  eiulH  which  he  seeks  to  attain  in  life. 

It  was  I^mis  Agassiz  who  by  example  taught  the  <*ollege  that  there 
was  a  better  way  than  the  old  <liscij»linary  regulatitni.  lie  was  n<»ver 
known  to  chide  students.  He  tried  to  arouse  in  them  the  s]nrit  of  self 
de])endence  and  fire  them  with  a  devotion  to  their  work  and  a  loyalty 
to  (heir  uiasters.    Professor  Shaler  says  that  he  would  frequently  leave 
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tliom  alone  for  iiioiiths  while  tlu\y  were  alKxit  their  api)oiiiUMl  tasks,  and 
so  self-reliant  did  they  tlins  become  that,  w)  far  as  he  has  be^ii  able  to 
as<-ertain,  not  one  has  ever  made  a  failure  of  life.  **Tlu\v  havi»  ;:en- 
erally  proved  self-n^liant,  painstaking  men,  really  for  any  oerupation  in 
war  or  ]»ea<*«»,"  showin^j:  no  hwk  of  order,  but  among  the  givatest  tif 
workers,  and  far  surpa^ssing  'Mn  tlieir  acM'tanplishments  any  equal  num- 
ber taken  at  haxar<l  from  the,  rolls  of  the  eollege." 

Since  Professor  Apissiz's  tlay  **  the  ideal  of  jjerscmal  liberty  whiehtK 
t-o  be  grante<l  to  students  of  all  grades  in  the  university"  has  beem 
advanee<l  »Mvith  almost  startling  rapidity/-  The  motives  whieli  have 
h^l  to  these  changes  **  result  from  the  development  of  the  civilization 
in  which  the  university  is  hwlged,  and  they  rc]>resenl  the  advance  in  the 
educational  and  f»ther  s<M*ial  intluences  of  the  friends  and  goveruiiig 
boards  of  the  institution,  in  a  striking  and  (u*iginal  manner." 

As  to  the  etfect  of  these  <*lianges  tin*,  faculty  are  in  almost  perfect  ae- 
eord.  T1m\v  hold  that  the  results  attained  have  been  exce4?dingly  liene- 
ticial  to  the  students;  that  "  the  system  of  instruction  has  been  made 
such  that  the  yfuith,  while  gaining  the  s])irit  of  culture  which  it  is,  alM>vc 
all,  the  function  of  higher  e<bu'ation  to  deveh>p,  may  at  the  same  time 
tit  hims<»lf  for  some  toleral)ly  <letinite  idace  in  the  work  of  the  worhl." 
Of  courst*,  there  ar«».  students,  (^specially  in  the  two  lower  classes,  U) 
whom  the  new  system  of  instruction  is  not  adapted.  Yet  by  the  best 
authority  it  is  held  that  these  do  not  exceed  one-fifth  of  the  whole  num- 
ber. I»y  the  tinu^  the  s(Miior  year  is  reae.he<l  s('arcely  10  i)er  cent,  can 
be  found  that  have  not  l)een  beneficially  influenced  by  the  liberty  and 
counsel  to  which  tliey  have  been  subject^Ml.  Tt  is  with  reference  to  this 
remnant  that  the  tlisciplinary  system  of  Harvard  College  ncH*ds  adjust- 
ment. TM  facts  show  ''that  year  by  year,  for  2  decades, //u?  adUge 
han  (jaini'd  in  its  moral  an  mnvh  hh  in  its  rdiwafional  t4me,^  In  the  three 
classes  from  ISS.")  to  1S8S  the  estimates  did  not  show  that  more  than 
from  2  t4)  .*{  ])er  ci^nt.  of  t  he  st  udents  had  '*  gone  down  during  their  col- 
lege*. <*areer." 

Hand  in  hand  with  thedevelojmient  of  this  principle  of  academic  free- 
dom th(»re  must  be  sonu^  system  devised  which  shall  bring  teaehcr  and 
pupil  into  close  ])ers4>nal  and  friendly  rehitions. 

It  has  been  felt  by  t»ducators  everywhere  that  the  freedom  of  the  elect- 
ive system  at  IIarvar<l  threw  too  miu'h  responsibility  ui)on  students  at 
an  age  when  their  Judgment  is  not  sutliciently  ripened  to  direct  their 
future  course.  If  sonu»  revision  could  l)e  made  by  which,  instead  of 
limiting  the  studi'ut's  freedom,  he  ctMild  be  assistant  in  his  judgment  by 
the  experi(MHM»  of  the  Harvard  faculty,  ami  by  ctmtact  with  a  riper  and 
more  ju<licious  mind,  the  dilliculty  of  to(»  much  fr(*edom  would  be 
avoifled.  This  is  ]>recisely  the  ])oint  to  which  the  growing  convictions 
of  the  Harvard  faculty  have  now  arrived.  It  has  been  found  by  the 
test  of  actual  ex]»erinM»nt,  in  the  side  work  of  the  university,  that  in  the 
placing  of  students  in  their  intellectual  work  luider  the  oversight  and 
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in  the  personal  care  of  professors  wiio  know  somotliin^  of  tliem  as  in- 
clividunls,  the  jiwl^riiu^nt  <»f  the  student  is  assisted  witliout  taking  away 
hiK  indcpendenri*,  smd  tin*  results  in  his  education  are  greatly  Iniproved. 
Trial  of  this  wa>;  nnule  sonu^  years  a;^<>,  says  Professor  Shaler,  in  the 
ckiss  known  as  **  speeial  students."  In  187.'UluM'olh*«re  had  been  opened 
to  thosti  student^s  from  whom  no  examination  was  re(]nire<l.  It  s<K)n 
beeame  evident  that  a  further  eontinuation  of  this  privilejjfe  wonhl  be 
detrimental  to  tlie  interests  of  th(^  eoUejre,  unh»ss  s<nne  etfeetive  method 
eonhl  b*^  devised  of  mana^in^  this  miseeHan<H)us  assend)hi^e  of  young 
men,  which  was  rapidly  inereasiufif.  To  a4'('om]>Iish  this  i)urpose  these 
8peeial  students  w<»re  ])ut  in  eharj^e  of  tive  eollej^e  otlieers.  This  eom- 
mittee  adopted  ni  su])stanee  the  foHowing  plan,  whieh  has  thus  far  met 
the  ex]>ec^tations  of  its  authors: 

Before  the  iipplioaut  in  nilmitted  t<»  tho  privi1o<jo  of  a  stntlont  in  this  departinont 
of  the  school  ho  in  r«*([uirc<l  to  ^i  ve  u  sketch  ai'  his  work  in  other  Hchooln  or  with  <»th«?i* 
U'-ai'hcrH,  and  alijo  a  list  of  refcrcnccH  chosen  (Voin  men  of  more  or  h'ss  diHtin^nirthed 
poMition  in  this  counnnnity.  (.'orresponilenct^  witli  these  tt^aehers  and  the  otlna*  piT- 
AOU8  to  whom  the  candidate refd^rshrin^i^  theKtn<hMit  liefore  the  Cimnnitteo  at  theont- 
aet  of  the  term  with  a  oonKid(*rahh'  body  of  information  concerning  his  past  history. 
He  18  al^o  re^piired  to  set  forth  h'lH  pnrposcH  in  th«*  way  of  an  edncation.  On  the  hariin 
of  thirt  record  the  Ktndent  is  then  delivered  to  the  can*  of  on<'.  of  the  memhers  of  tho 
eomiuittee.  The  advis«>r  has  a  friiMully  talk  with  him,  considers  the  i»rt)Ji*ct  of  his 
■tadiertf  and  arran^'s  with  him  concern in;^  his  first  year's  work.  In  the  snhsequent 
meetings,  which,  if  net'essary,  are  nnmerons,  this  officer  ohtains  as  detiuite  idea  as 
posBihle  as  to  the  qnality  of  tlu^  yonth. 

The  adviser  is  also  aided  by  the  opinicm  of  the  instrurtors  in  the  eleet- 
ives  he  pursues.  Wheiu»ver  the  further  residence  of  a  8})ecial  student 
at  the  eollege  seems  undesirable,  on  the  reeommendation  of  the  eommitttn? 
the  fa<*ulty  deprive  him  'Md'  his  privilejires  as  a  student,"  and  from  that 
moment  his  eonneetion  with  the  eoHeji^e  eeases. 

One  of  the  peatest  advantages  arising  from  this  system  is  the  friendly 
relation  which  is  usually  established  lM»twe<»n  the  instructor  and  student 
at  a  time  when  the  hitter  needs  just  such  a  counselor  and  fri(»iHl.  Thus 
it  oftens  happens  that  a  prof(»ssor  atMpiires  large  clwnMw  of  youths 
wlio  gather  familiarly  about  his  firesidi*  as  though  they  were  his  kinsmen. 

It  is  now  decided  to  extend  the  above-described  system  to  th(»  fresh- 
man <*hM8,  which  has  been  ]daced  for  that  ]mr}MKse  under  the  charge  of 
a  committee  <if  thirteen  members  of  the  faculty.  S<nne  nu»nd>er  of  this 
committee  is  appointinl  t^)  weh'iMue  the  entering  student  and  advise  him 
with  reference  to  his  choice  and  method  of  work  and  follow  him  at  least 
through  the  tirst  year  as  a  watchful  friend  who  stands  ready  to  rcMuler 
all  iiee<led  counsel  and  aid.  After  a  personal  interview  with  the  ])ro- 
fessor  who  has  been  appointed  as  his  advi.ser  the  freshman  decides  what 
studie-s  he  will  take.  The  writt(Mi  ])ermission  of  the  adviser  is  a  neces- 
sary prerequisite  to  taking  a  given  course.  This  supplies  the  missing 
link  in  the  work  of  the  higher  education.  It  is  a  delicate  responsibility, 
and  many  of  the  faculty  amy  not  feel  adapted  for  such  service;  but  out 
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of  a  body  of  05  men  thorc  ran  i)robal)ly  be  fouud  eiiouprb  who  in  their 
syiapathy  with  youth  are  peculiarly  well  fitte<l  not  only  to  fjive  couuHel, 
but  also  to  arouse  lat^Mit  uiotiv<»s,  and,  while  gaininji^  their  esteem,  set 
before  the  youthful  asi>irants  the  highest  ideals  of  life. 

Wheu  this  shall  have  Iwen  aoeomjdished  Harvard  will  be  different 
from  colleges  that  now  exist — ^*(me  in  which  freedom  and  fiienclKhip 
may  together  aid  the  youth  to  acquire  the  strength  and  the  skill  which 
he  will  neeil  in  the  work  of*  the  world."  (Professor  JShaler  in  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  July,  1881>.) 

THE  ELECTIVE   SYSTEM. 

Harvard  is  preeminent  among  tin*  colleges  of  the  land  for  its  elective 
system  of  studies,  which  after  some  fluctuations  may,  since  the  accession 
of  President  Kliof,  be  regar<led  as  definitely  esta])lishe4l.  Though  inti-o- 
duced  in  t\w  fiice  of  nuu^h  opposition  the  system  has,  by  its  intellectual 
and  moral  adv:intnges,  converted  o]))»ositi<m  into  sti\nch  supi)ort.  It 
has  constantly  grown  in  poi^ularity  with  both  professors  an<t  students, 
and  each  year  the  number  of  elective  coursi»s  is  increased  and  their  scope 
eidarged. 

HISTORY    OF   TIIK   MOVKMKNT. 

The  first  innovation  which  ])ointe<l  fo  the  possibility  of  a  choice  in 
studies  oc(*urred  at  Harvard  about  a  huudre<l  years  ago,  when  such 
students  as  were  not  preparing  to  enter  the  ministry  were  granted  an 
exemi>tion  from  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  certain  theological  exercises. 
With  this  excei>tion  the  course  oi"  study  was  the  siune  for  all  students 
for  nearly  2  centuries,  <u' up  fo  tin*  year  1S21.  At  that  time  the  two 
lower  classes  were  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  stmly  of  Greek, 
Latin,  and  nnitlu^nmtics,  tln^  only  exc(>i)ti(»n  t4>  this  being  that  a  small 
portifHi  of  time  was  given  by  the  freshmen  to  ancient  history,  Hnglish 
gramnnir,  and  declamations,  an<l  by  the  soj)homores  fo  fragments  of 
rhetoric  ami  h>gic,  and  to  ancit^nt  history  an<l  deitlanniticms.  Latin, 
Greek,  and  nnithematics  made  only  about  one-thinl  of  the  work  of  the 
junior  year,  which  was  occupied  mainly  with  nn^taphysics  and  natural 
phih>so]>hy.  On(»  hour  a  diiy  was  given  to  Hebrew  or  its  substitut-t*, 
generally  a  modern  language.  Th<?  seniors  had  no  Ijatin  or  Greek. 
About  one-thinl  of  the  re<*ifations<^f  this  year  were  in  nnvthematic^s  and 
natnral  i)hilosophy,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  was  devoted  to  moral  and 
])olitical  i)hiloso])hy  and  to  theology.  The  seniors  and  juniors  wrote 
themes  once  a  fortnight  and  ha<l  forensics  once  a  numth. 

This  shows  that  the  oi)])ortnnities  for  aca4l(4nic  training  were  in  many 
respects  superior  to  those  enjoyetl  in  the  early  days  of  the  college,  but 
ni(»agcr  in  com])arison  with  the  curriculum  furnished  to-day.  This  train- 
ing secMUs  to  have  produced  good  results,  and  was  rc^garded  with  favor  by 
most  of  the  })rofessors  who  were  then  (connected  with  the  college.  But 
UKMlern  languages  were  as  yet  practically  excluded  and  changes  in  the 
Bj^stem  were  inevitable.    To  Prof.  George  Ticknor,  who  occupied  the  new 
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cliair  of  iiKMleru  lau^iia^es  from  1810  to  is;^i,  and  to  J  !ul^(»  Story  the  honor 
is  priueiiuilly  due  for  the  inan^uration  of  the  el<M'tive  sysh»ni.  In  the 
yeiirrt  1825-26  and  1826-27  a  new  arran^i^enient  of  studies  was  etteetetl, 
by  whieh  thiH^e  hours  a  week  throu«jfhout  the  eoursr,  with  the  exeeptiou 
of  the  first  and  third  of  the  freslinian  year,  was  «(iven  to  eh»etive  studies. 
These  hours  eould  be  devoted  in  the  fn»shuian  year  to  (inu^k,  Latin, 
and  modem  languages;  in  the  sophomore  year  to  (ireek,  Latin,  mat  he- 
msities,  and  modern  langua;i;es;  in  tht^  junior  year  to  (Jreek,  Latin, 
mnthemati(^s,  modern  languajr<*s,  and  Ilel)rew;  in  the  senior  year  to 
(irei*k,  Latin,  Mathematies,  modern  languages,  eliemistry,  minerah>gy, 
an«l  geology. 

lu  1830,  in  order  to  si^eure  *'a  morti  thorough  edueation  in  the  (xreek 

and  Latin  languages,  mathematies,  and  rhetorie,"  the  study  of  the 

modern  languages  was  postponed  until  the  beginning  of  the  sc»phomore 

year.    By  a  regulation  adopted  in  18.'^S  mathematies  eeasiul  to  be  a 

Te<|uirwl  study  after  the  freshman  year,  and  '*tht^  standard  of  seholar- 

ship  was  believed  to  have  been  so  greatly  eleviited  in  this  department 

by  the  intrcHluetion  of  the  new  system  of  eleetives"  that  in  184^^  the 

exiM*nment  was  extendiMl  U)  (Jreek  and  Latin.     During  the  4  years 

from  184.*^-44  to  1847  the  sojdiomores  had  .">  hours  of  required  work  in 

rhetorie,  hist4)ry,  and  ]>hih)sopliy;  the  juniors  6  hours  of  requinnl  work 

in  philosophy,  })hysies,  and  logi<*;  the  seniors  8  hours  of  re([uired  work 

in  t»tliies,  physies,  rhetori<*,  politi(*a]  e<M)nomy,  and  Constitution  of  the 

Tnitwl  kStat^^s.     All  the  remaining  hours  of  required  work  were  given 

to  elective  studies.     It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  30  years  ago  the 

elective  system  had  reached  a  high  stage  of  dev«»lopnM»nt.     Indeed  it 

va«  iK'lieved  to  have  grown  too  rajndly,  ami  a  reaction  soon  followed. 

In  President  Everett's  report  for  the  year  1847-48,  we  tind  that — 

DuriiPJC  thut  yeiir  all  the  riliulics  of  tin*  Irosliinrni  :iii<l  sophomore  years,  iiu'Iiidin^ 
matheiiiat ii'K  and  the  Freiieh  lau<rua>;e.  were  required  studies.  This  ehan^e  was  the 
rtssnlt  of  a  eomproiuise  ot'  tin*  op])osite  views,  )>revai1in<;  in  tiiti  I'aeulty  on  the  f(en- 
eral  <jii«"Mtioii  of  the  expedieney  of  euntiuuin<i^  require<l  and  eleetive  studies  in  a  sys- 
tem of  eolle^iate  edueation. 

In  1849-r>0  the  ancient  order  of  things  had  l>een  so  far  restored  that, 
with  the  exception  of  one  elective  of  3  hours  in  the  junior  and  senior 
3'eiirs,  all  the  stu<lies  were  requir(»d.  IM'csident  S])arks  in  his  report 
for  that  year  uses  the  foHo wing  language: 

This  system  (eleetive)  was  attra<'tive  in  theory,  Init  in  framing  it  the  considera- 
tion was  n(»t  suHieiently  wei^^hed  that  what  was  j^ained  in  on(>  study  was  necessa- 
rily lust  in  another.  The  system  was  suhjeeted.  however,  to  a  fair  and  patient  trial. 
In  practiee  it  never  fultilled  all  the  expeetation*^  of  its  franiers,  and  it  soon  befi^n 
to  fall  into  partial  disfavor. 

Again,  in  his  rei>ort  for  the  year  LS."51-.'>2  he  takes  occasion  to  remark 
that— 

The  voliintary  system,  ns  it  has  been  ealled,  is  still  retained  io  a  eertain  extent, 
rather  from  necessity  than  jireferenei*. 
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III  IS50  tlit»  courses  in  Latin  and  GrcMik  of  3  hours  ea<*.U  were  taken 
from  <lu>!  el(*(*tivt»s  and  added  to  the  required  Htudien  of  the  junior  year. 

From  1HI7  t^*  18<>7  the  eU»(*tive  system  av>i8  in  alx^yanee,  but  a  p*ow- 
in^  interest  in  the  study  of  pliiloh)j|^y,  philosophy,  and  history,  and, 
abov(^  all,  in  that  of  the  physiciil  and  natural  science**,  coni|>elled  the 
e4)lh»^e  to  make  a  second  trial  of  the  elective  system.    Such  ehaunres 
were  made  in  1807  as  annmnted  in  eil'ect  to  the  restoration  of  the  elect- 
ive* system  as  it  existed  from  1843  to  1847.    In  the  twenty  and  more  years 
since  then  this  system  luis  become  more  and  more  popular,  and  could 
not  now  be  changed  w-ithout  revohitionizing  the  C4)llege. 

The  followin|[(  studies  are  now  prescribed  for  all  candidates  for  the 
decree  of  ba<'heh»r  of  arts:  * 


•  In  Miiy,  1S80,  tht^  8trii|;^lo  which  hu<l  been  ^oing  on  in  the  coUege  "lw»tw<»eu  the 
Harvard  of  conrt«»vvativi*  progress  antl  th«  Harvard  of  nulieal  reaction,"  cnlmiuated 
in  a  victory  for  the  latter.  The  nature  of  this  Htrnggle,  and  the  alarm  which  it 
created  among  the  couHtituents  of  the  New  Knghmd  Associatiou  of  Colleges,  can  be 
best  understood  by  a  reference  to  the  paper  which  was  8ign<Ml  by  the  preaidentai  of 
Yale  College,  Brown  Tnivcrsity,  I)artm»nith(-ollege,  Williams  CoHege,  Amherst  Col- 
lege, Trinity  (College,  Wesleyan  University,  and  Boston  University,  and  presented  to 
the  overseers  of  Harvard  University.     It  was  as  follows: 

To  the  honorable  ami  reverend  ih^  orcrneers  of  Harvard  College: 

Wherejw  it  ap]>ears  from  the  ])nblic  prints  that  your  honorable  body  is  roou  to  be 
calhMl  upon  to  consider  a  ]>roposition  so  to  modify  the  c<inditions  of  admissioii  to 
Harvard  College,  and  of  promotion  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  therein,  that 
this  degree  will  no  longer  be  evidence  that  its  bearer  has  been  instructed  in  both 
Latin  and  (ireek;  and 

Whereas  it  is  evident  that  the  projiosed  change  seriously  concerns  the  bearers  of 
this  degree  everywhere;  and 

Whereas  it  is  our  clear  conviction  that  the  introduction  of  such  a  change  iu  the 
conditiuns  and  signiticance  of  the  degree  in  your  institution  would  injuriously  affect 
evi'ry  classical  college  in  America,  and  the  work  which  they  are  now  able  to  do  for 
the  cause  of  a  truly  liberal  education : 

We  therefore,  the  undersigned,  representatives  of  the  Now  England  College  Asso- 
ciation, in  which,  from  the  beginning,  Harvanl  College  has  been  an  honored  partici- 
jKiut,  and  with  wliich  the  Harvard  College  fjWHilty  has  lately  cooperated  iu  the 
securing  of  more  uniform  nrciuireinents  for  admission  to  all  our  colleges,  do  hereby 
earnestly  and  reHjx'cttfully  re([uest  your  honorable  body  not  to  ajiprove  of  the  pro- 
posed changes  until  after  ])rocuring  a  formal  expression  of  opinion  upon  the  subject 
from  the  leading  <M»lleges  of  the  Unit»'d  States. 

As  true  Iriends  of  the  venerable  and  flourishing  institution  of  which  you  have  the 
oversight,  and  as  in  some  measure  jtiiutly  res)>onsible  with  yourselves  for  the  educa- 
tional standards  and  work  and  n'pnt:ition  of  our  country,  we  venture  to  present 
this  resjH'ctful  request,  and  to  ho]»e  that  it  will  be  received  ns  evidence  that  in  the 
fellowship  of  a  connnon  aim  wt;  nre 
Most  sincerely  yours, 

[The  signatures.] 

But  the  advocates  of  the  new  ])<dicy  which  broke  with  the  trnditious  of  the  past 
went  in  tln^  aseeufleney.  and  no  action  a]>pears  to  have  been  taken  by  the  oversc^ers 
with  r<*fereiice  to  the  ap])eal  of  the  associated  colleges.  Uow  the  matter  wns  re- 
garded by  sonnt  of  the  oldest  and  most  lumored  coll«*ges  outside  of  New  England,  is 
shown  by  the  letter  of  Prof.  Andrew  F.  West,  of  rrinceton  College,  to  The  Indei>eii- 
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Prtthiuan  year : 

Rhetoric  and  EiigliHli  oomposititin.     (English  A.)     Three  timeH  a  week.    Cliem- 

istry.    (Chemistry  .J.)    LeviureHj  onve  a  week,  firnt  half-year.    PhyHics.    (Phy- 

riicti.J.)    Jjet'turvitj  onee a  weekf  Hecond  half-year,    (ieniuiii  or  French.    (Geriuuu 

A  or  French  A.)     Three  time^  a  week. 

Prescribed  f»r  those  only  who  did  not  present  themselves  ior  exiuiiination  on  tho 

itndy  at  entrance. 

Sophomore  year: 

Twelve  themes,  with  lectnres  and  diHonssions  of  themes.     (English  li.) 
Jnniur  year : 

Foar  forensica  each  ycar.^     (English  i'.) 

KLKCTIVK   STl'niKS. 

Elective  studies  are  elassifiod  as  courses  and  half-conrses,  according  to  the  esti- 
matnl  requirement  of  work  in  eac^h.  Every  (randi<lato  for  the  degree  is  r«*quir(Hl  t^ 
parMiio  cai'li  year  four  elective  courMes,  or  an  e([iiivalent  umoiint  of  courses  and  half- 
Conner;  hut  of  freshmen  for  whom  French  or  German  is  a  pres»*ribed  study,  three 
elective  courses  only  are  required.  Of  the  elective  cours«*H  required  of  freshmen,  not 
more  than  two  may  be  taken  in  the  same  depsirtment  except  by  spet'ial  permission  of 
the  deau. 

No  Btndeut  is  allowed,  except  by  special  permission  of  the  dean,  to  arrange  his 
work  80  as  t4>  take  less  than  tho  equivalent  4>f  three  half-courses  during  either  half- 
year. 

The  prescribed  and  elective  studies  required  of  each  student,  as  specified  above, 
together  with  such  additional  studies  (if  any)  as  he  may  take  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing up  past  deficiencies,  constitut^i  his  regular  work  for  the  year. 

A  student  whose  record  of  work  performed  is  complete  at  the  beginning  of  any 
jeariuay  t4ike  elective  studies  in  excess  of  the  amount  required,  to  theext'ent  of  one 


deut,  New  York,  May  6  and  May  13,  188B.      He  says  (among  many  other  things) 
uf  the  changed  significance  of  the  a.  ij.  degree  at  Harvard: 

''It  does  not  mean,  nor  does  it  include  as  a  part  of  its  meaning,  what  it  has  always 
meant  heretofore,  and  that  is,  the  completion  of  a  common  course  of  disciplinary 
fftndy.    It  does  not,  then,  mtsin  what  the  old  c<dlege  degree  did;  and  to  transfer  it, 
with  whatever  prestige  the  old  degn^e  gave,  to  label  all  sorts  of  attainment,  is  aca- 
demic misrepresentation.     If  the  'comprehensive  significance'  of  tho  degree  at  HikT- 
ranl  needs  the  prestige  of  the  old  title  to  give  it  preHumptive  acceptance,  then  the 
reason  for  its  transference  is  intelligible,  but  it  is  unique  in  educational  history.    If 
it  does  not  need  this,  it  is  unfair  to  obscure  a  hitherto  well-understood  degree  by 
destroying  its  old  meaning.     Let  everything  be  la))eled  for  what  it  is;  and  where  it 
hiiA  meant  one  distinct  thing  for  ages,  let  a  new  degree  label  the  new  education,  so 
that  it  may  come  out  from  under  cover  of  the  old  title  for  inspection." 

For  a  further  view  of  this  subject  see  tho  Annual  Report  of  the  President  of  Bos- 
ton University  for  1885-^),  pp.  17-25. 

Per  coHtrUf  President  Eliot,  in  the  Annual  Report  of  Harvard  College  for  1888-89, 
declares  that  *'the  changes  in  the  reciuirements  announced  in  188(>  were  not  intended 
to  lower  in  the  slightest  degree  the  standard  of  admission,  and  they  have  had  no 
snch  effect." 

*For  forensics  candidat^'a  for  final  or  second-year  honors  may  substitute  theses  in 
their  special  departments,  provideil  such  Aubstituti<»n  be  approved  by  the  instruc- 
tors in  those  departments,  and  by  the  instructor  in  foreuHicH;  but  no  thesis  that 
forma  part  of  the  work  in  any  of  the  studcnt*s  n>gular  courses  may  be  so  substituted. 
A  commencement  part  may  be  substituted  for  two  forensics,  but  in  order  to  be 
accepted  for  this  purpose,  it  must  be  handed  in  on  or  before  the  third  ff'edHe9day  in 
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coiirrte  in  liiH  froHlimau  year,  aud  of  two  coursfs  in  any  8nb8**qu«4it  yoar.  In  «*acli  of 
thestudi^'M  pursnod  nnderthiH  ]>rovision  the  Ktudent  iiHHnnicrt  tht^Kame  rpsponHihility 
and  iH  entitltid  to  the  same  xmvilegeH  jih  if  Ii'ih  work  were  limited  to  tlie  re(iniri*d 
amonnt.  He  may,  however,  at  any  tim«;  withdraw  fnnn  any  stndy  whieh  he  is  }»nr- 
Huiu^  in  exce^H  of  the  reqnired  amonnt  l»y  giving  written  notiee  to  the  Keeretary. 

A  stndent  whone  re<'ord  is  deficient  at  the  beginning  of  any  year  i»  exi>erte<l  to 
to  puFHno  during  that  year  Hueh  studieH,  in  mlditi^n  to  tliose  oth(>rwiHe  reqinnnl,  ob 
may  be  neeofuuiry  to  make  up  tli€>  deiieiency,  in  aceordanee  with  the  regnhitious  of 
the  faeulty  ;  and  these  additional  Ktudien  will  he  treated  in  all  respeets  as  ]mrt  of  his 
regular  work.  With  the  eonneut  of  the  dean  he  may  take  additi<»nal  Htudies  b4\vond 
the  amount  necessary  to  make  up  his  deiieiency,  under  the  C(inditi(»ns  stated  in  the 
last  paragra]>h. 

A  student  who  wishes,  without  assuming  all  the  responsibilities  of  a  regular  study^ 
to  attend  the  instruction  in  any  course,  may  do  so  <m  obtaining  leave  of  t lie  instruetor; 
but  no  record  will  be  kept  of  his  attendance  and  he  will  receive  no  cretlit  in  the 
course. 

Every  student  is  required  to  satisfy  the  instructor  in  each  of  his  courses  of  study, 
in  such  way  as  the  instructor  may  detennine,  that  he  is  performing  the  work  of  the 
course  in  a  systematic  manner.  Instructors  will  provide  suitable  tests  (either  for  all 
or  for  a  part  of  their  students)  with  sutticient  frequency  to  give  eft'ect  t^)  tliis  regula- 
tion, and  will  re^iort  at  once  to  the  dean  the  nanie^  of  any  students  who  have  not 
satisfied  them  that  they  are  doing  their  work  systematicrally. 

Any  instructor,  with  the  api)roval  of  the  dean,  may  at  any  time  exclude  fr<im  his 
course  any  student  who  in  his  Ju  dgment  has  negleeted  the  work  of  the  <-ours«'.  Such 
exclusion  shall  be  reported  to  the  faculty  at  its  next  meeting. 

Any  student  who  has  been  excluded  from  one  or  more  courses  may  be  required  to 
place  himself  under  the  direction  of  a  person  ai)proved  hy  the  dean. — (Harvard  Uni- 
versity catalogue  1889-90. 

In  making:  his  choice  the  stiule  iit  is  limited  to  those  stnditss  which 
his  previous  training  q^ialities  him  to  pursue,  and  he  must  observe  any 
restrietion  that  may  be  attached  to  the  partieuhir  courses  he  wishes  to 
select.  Students  are  strong:ly  urged  to  make  their  choice  with  the 
utmost  care,  under  the  best  sulvice  and  in  such  a  manner  that  their 
studies  from  tirst  to  hist  may  prove  a  rationally  c<mnecte^l  whole.* 

During  the  year  18H4-85  the  freshmen  of  Harvard  College  chose  ibr 
the  first  time  a  majority  of  their  studies.  Up  to  that  time  no  college, 
so  far  as  I  know,  allowed  its  first  yt^ar's  men  any  choi<te  whatever. 
Under  the  new  Harvard  rules  but  seven-sixteenths  of  the  w(»rk  of  the 
freshman  year  is  prescribed,  the  entire  remainder  of  the  college  course, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  exercises  in  P^nglish  (!om])Osition,  is  elective. 
A  fragment  of  prescribed  work  so  inconsiderable  is  likely  in  time  to 
disappear. 

After  more  than  half  a  century'  of  experiment  the  Harvard  fa^^ulty 
are  convincetl  of  the  worth  of  the  elective  system.  In  their  eyes  option 
is  an  engine  of  eflftciency.  They  declare  that  their  new  i»rinciple  \ii\& 
been  proven  so  safe  and  effective  that  it  should  supplant  the  older 
method.    It  must  be  remembered  that  the  new  method  is  a  system. 


*  For  the  further  treatment  of  the  elective  system  we  are  larjjely  indebted  to  the 
monograph  uiK>n  "Tlie  New  Education,'*  by  Prof.  Geo.  Herbert  Palmer,  of  Ilarvanl 
University,  published  in  1887.  It  had  been  previously  published  in  the  Audover 
J^evJew  for  November,  1885. 
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Its  HtiKlent  is  still  under  InhkIs,  bonds  nioiv  ronipnisivo  than  the  old 
liet'ause  fittwl  with  nicer  adjustni(Mit  to  (»;u'h  one's  ptTson.  What  a 
youii^  nianV  study  shall  1m»,  and  what  its  j^i'Jule  of  exeelhMiee,  a  body  of 
exi)crts  de<rides.  The  student  himself  d<»tennines  its  speeirt(;  topics. 
It  is  not  like  an  American  at  a  (lerman  university  or  at  a  summer 
KebiMil  of  lan^ui^es.     Such  pursuit  of  knowledjj:e  is  unsystcMuatic. 

After  tht*  studies  of  the  freshman  yc^ar  liavt*  been  comph»ted,  ])artly 
prestTilMMl  and  jKirtly  elective,  a  Harvard  student  must  pass  success- 
fully four  elci'tive  courses  in  ea<*h  of  liis  subse<iuent  .*5  years,  liy  '*a 
oourst»^  is  underst<XKl  a  single  line  of  study,  n»ceivin^  .J  hours  si 
Mw»kof  instnu^tion.  FitYy  per  cent,  of  a  maximum  mark  must  be  won 
ill  each  year  in  order  to  pass.  Throwing  out  the  freslunan  year,  the 
precJHe  meaning  of  the  Harvard  B.  A.  d(»jjree  is  then*for(»  this:  Its 
holder  ha«  pursueil  twelve  courses  of  study,  seltH'ted  by  himselt^  and 
]ia8  mastered  them  at  lea**t  half  perftHrtly.  Here,  then,  is  tin*  essence 
of  the  elective  system,  tixe<l  quantity  and  quality  of  study,  variable 
tonic.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  tln»r(»  is  nothing  now  to  pr<*vent  the 
bright  student  from  com])leting  the  course  for  the  bachelor's  degree  in 
thm^  yeara. 

The  studies  open  to  choice  in  the  freshman  year  are  few,  oidy  one- 
eighth  of  172  courses  in  188(>-.S7,  an<l  this  number  is  re<luced  usually 
uhout  one-half  by  insuillcient  preparation  or  conflict  of  hours.  Seem- 
ingly about  one- third  of  the  list  is  ottere<l  to  tlu»  average  sophomore; 
but  this  amount  is  again  cut  down  nearly  on(*-half  by  the  o]>eration  of 
similar  causes. 

The  objections  brought  against  the  system  are  in  reality  not  leveled 
against  the  elective  system  at  all.    Tliey  are  directed  against  its  bastard 
brother  lainnez-falre.    Objectors  suspe<*t  tlnit  the  4*on<litions  of  (5hoi(!e, 
which  I  have  name<l,  are  not  fultilled.    It  is  a  fact;  th(\v  are  not.    To 
I     Accomplish  that  ]>erfectly  a  h)nger  trial  will  be  neede^l,  and  the*  ado)>tiou 
of  a  better  plan. 

But  the  practice  of  he<lging  electives  with  qualifi<*ations  is  a  growing 
one.  It  protects  ratioiud  <*hoi<-e,  and  guanls  against  many  of  the  dangers 
which  the  foes  of  the  elective  system  justly  dn»ad. 

It  was  in  1825,  on  the  rec(nnmen<lation  of  Judge  Story,  that  options 
in  UHMlern  languages  were  tirst  allowed.  Twenty  years  of  experiment 
followeil.  In  1840  electives  were  tiually  established  for  seniors  and 
juniors,  in  1807  for  sophomores,  in  1884  for  freshnuMi.  But  the  old 
method  was  abandoned  so  slowly,  that  as  late  as  1871  some  ]>rescribed 
studies  remaine<l  for  seniors,  till  1879  for  juniors,  and  till  1884  lor  sopho- 
mores. Comparing  the  new  Harvard  with  the  old  it  is  plain  enough 
"that  a  revolnticm  ha«  taken  place,  but  it  is  a  revolution  like  that  in 
the  England  of  Victoria,  wrought  not  by  sudden  shock,  but  (piietly, 
considerately,  conservatively,  inc^vitably."  The  time  of  transition  has 
been  a  time  of  unexampled  ])rosperity.  For  the  last  15  years  (this  was 
written  iu  1885)  the  gift**  to  the  university  avenigeil  J25(»,0(K)  a  year. 
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The  ste«i(ly  iniTtiase  in  students  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  by  dividing 
tlie  last  1^5  years  int4)  5-year  perifKls,  and  noting  tlie  average  number 
of  iindergra4luates  in  eaeli:  1861-I55,  423;  180(>-70,  477 ;  1871-75,  a**?; 
187(>-^),  8()8;  1881-8.-),  873.  Tin?  average  nund>er  from  188(»  to  1890  has 
been  very  nni<!h  higher. 

In  the  first  eentury  one-half  the  griiduates  of  Har\'ard  became  minis- 
ters. Of  the  griiduates  of  the  last  10  ten  years. a  full  third  have  en- 
tered none  of  the  f<mr  xjrofessions  of  preax'hing,  t.eaehing,  medicine,  or 
law. 

As  the  demand  came  for  an  enlarged  curriculum  modern  languages 
crept  in,  followtnl  by  sciences,  x)olitical  ecr>nomy,  new  departinent8  of 
history,  literature,  art,  and  philosophy.  To  nniltiply  subjects  was  soon 
found  equivalent  to  cheapening  knowledge.  There  wim,  therefore,  no 
way  of  acquiring  the  habit  of  intellectual  mastery  during  the  brief  sea- 
son of  college  life  except  by  dividing  the  field,  and  ])res8ing  along  paths 
where  personal  friction  is  least.  Accordingly  alternative  options  began 
to  be  allowed,  at  first  between  the  new  subjects  introduced,  then  l)etween 
these  and  the  old  ones.  The  old  conception  had  been  that  there  were 
certain  matters  a  knowledge  of  which  constituted  a  libenil  educ^ition. 
Hence  arose  a  new  ideal  of  edu(*ation,  in  which  temi>er  of  mind  had 
preeminence  bver  quwHita^  the  guidance  of  the  powers  of  knowing  over 
the  store  of  matter  known. 

It  is  the  distinctive  merit  of  the  elective  system  that  it  strips  off  dis- 
guises, places  the  great  facts  of  the  moral  life  in  the  foreground,  forces 
the  student  to  be  conscious  of  what  he  is  doing,  permits  him  to  become 
a  partaker  in  his  own  work,  and  makes  him  perceive  that  gains  and 
losses  are  immediately  connected  with  a  volitional  attitude.  To  iiermit 
choice  is  dangerous.  Not  to  ])erinit  it  is  more  dangerous,  for  it  renders 
dependency  habitual. 

A  i^anlier  ty])e  of  character  actually  ai)pears  as  the  ele^^tive  principle 
extends.  A  greater  ease  in  uprightness,  a  qui<*.ker  response  to  stndious 
appeal,  a  deeper  seriousness,  an  increase  of  courtesy,  a  gi-owing  disre- 
gard of  coarseness  and  vice.  Hazing,  window  smashing,  disturbing  a 
lecture  course  are  now  things  of  the  pa^t. 

The  oflRce  of  i)roctor  has  be(*ome  a  sinecure.  The  standing  of  the 
average  student  in  his  classes  during  the  past  10  years  has  risen  greatly, 
and  this  becomes  more  marked  as  the  student  api)roaches  the  end  of  his 
course,  where  the  elective  prin(»iple  is  least  restricte^l. 

The  opponents  of  the  system  charge  that  the  students  will  usually 
choose  those  courses  which  call  for  the  least  exerti(ni.  This  is  a  priori 
assumption,  but  statistics  at  Harvard  all  run  the  other  way.  ITiider  a 
pretty  loose  elective  system  boys  are  little  disiK)swl  to  intentionally 
easy  choices.  In  jjroof  of  this,  make  note  of  the  4'hoi(*e  in  litlfceen 
courses  in  1883-84.  Of  the  seniors  and  juniors,  the  only  classes  which 
had  no  prescribed  studies  at  that  time,  there  were  in  Mills's  Political 
Economy,  125^  European  history  from  the  middle  to  the  eighteenth  cen- 
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tory,  102;  history  of  ancient  art,  SO;  roniparativczoolof^ry,  5S;  political 
and  coustitutioual  liistory  of  the  United  States,  .">();  i>syc*lioh)j^y,  52; 
geolojry,  47;  eoustitutional  fr<»vcrnnu'nt  of  Krijixland  and  ihv  Unitcxl 
8tHt>e»,  45;  advanced  j::colo|;:y  witli  licld  work,  1.5;  llonicr,  sixteiMi  Intoks, 
•M);  ethics,  ;W;  lojj^ie  and  intrmluction  l<>  pliilos<)j)liy,  3S;  Shakespeare, 
six  plays,  .S7 ;  econoniir  history,  advanced  coarse,  .5(5;  le^al  history  of 
Kni^land  to  the  sixteenth  century,  .T).  In  these  years  the  senior  and 
junior  classe>^  to^xether  numbered  401  men  who  chose  four  ehM'tives 
apiwe;  in  all  1,HUJ  choices  w<Me  made.  The  above  list  shows  Si^li*;  that 
is,  aliout  one-half  of  the  total  woi'k  of  *2  y<»ars  is  here  represente<l ;  the 
other  half  was  devoted  to  interests  more  special,  which  were  pursued  in 
RDialler  classes. 

The  fact  is  that  there  are  only  six  eh»cti  ves  which  can  be  entitled  <'asy 
courses,  and  seven^l  of  these  must  be  n^'konetl  by  anybody  an  inspira- 
.   tioii  to  the  students  who  pursue  them. 

How,  it  will  be  aske<l,  are  choices  so  judi<'ious  secured  ?  Simply  by 
makiu^  them  deliberate.  In  May  an  elective  ])amphlct  is  issued  which 
aunouiices  everything  that  is  to  be  tau^jht  in  the  college  during  thefol- 
lowiuj;  year.  Besides,  most  of  the*  departnuMits  issue  in  addition  pam- 
l)hlH«  which  describe  with  much  detail  tin*  nature  of  tluur  sj)ecial 
courses,  and  the  consideration  which  should  h^ul  a  student  to  select  one 
rjither  than  another.  The  stiulents  then  discuss  with  one  another  what 
their  electiv<'S  shall  be,  how  this  or  that  course  is  ccmducted,  what  are 
the  pwuliarities  of  it*i  teacher,  relative  prox)ortion  of  work  to  benefit 
derived,  etc. 

The  perplexing  <piestion  is,  what  ('oursc^s  to  jjive  up?     All  tind  t<M) 
many  which  they  wish  to  take.    Tlu^  pamphlet  otters,  possibly,  180 
coarses,  divided  amon^  2i>  depailnuMits.    The  five  modern  lan^j^uages, 
for  example,  offer,  all  told,  34  dit!erent  courses;  Sanskrit,  I^ersian, 
A88ynan,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic!,  14;  (Ireek  ami  Latin,  18  each;  natural 
biHtor>%  10;  physics  and  (jhemistry,  IS;  mathematics,  18;  history  and 
philosophy,  12  each;  the  fine  arts,  includinj^  music,  11;  ])oIitical  econ- 
omy, 7;  Eoman  law,  2.    Thes<»  numbers  will  show  the  ranjje  of  choice. 
On  its  extent  a  gr<»at  (h»al  of  the  etticiency  of  the  system  deiiends.    But 
it  is  au  exjiensive  system  for  the  colleji^e  since  it  so  greatly  increases  the 
corps  of  t^^achers. 

Generally  the  choice  of  studies  is  nnide  in  June,  but  if  not  ma<le  at 
that  time  it  must  1m?.  before  the  academic  year,  in  a<*cordance  with  the 
regulations  i)ubliHlied  by  the  faculty.  No  changes  of  elective  studies  are 
allowetl  after  October  IH^  except  by  h'ave  (»f  a  <*ommittee  of  the  fsu'ulty, 
to  whom  application  must  be  made  in  writing,  after  which  n(»  changes 
are  allowed  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  unless  the  reasons  appear  to 
the  dean  very  inr|)ortant.  The  courses  are  opcMi  to  all  stutlents,  ex^'ept 
that  in  making  choice  it  is  not  possible  to  take  advanced  studies  until 
the  preliminary  ones  have  been  i)assed. 
The  focnlty  try  to  prevent  the  wasting  of  tinu^  over  unprofitable 
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studies.  This  they  can  not  always  do,  and  probably  from  a  quarter  to 
a  third  of  the  ehoic*es  jni^ht  be  inii)roved.  It  is  difficult  to  find  a  recent 
jj^raduate,  wlio,  if  lie  were  to  (^hoos<»  a^ain,  would  not  make  a  different 
selection.  Still  the  fault  is  ev<'n  greater  with  i>reseribe<l  studies, 
whether  ill-jud^^ed,  or  ill-adapted,  ill-timed,  or  ill-t4iught,  they  none  the 
lessjnexorably  fall  on  the  Just  and  the  unjust.' 

lUit  the  wastes  of  choice  chit»f1y  atfect  th(»  shitYless  and  the  dull,  men 
who  can  not  be  harnied  much  by  bein^  wasted.  What  is  asMerted, 
tluTcfore,  is  not  that  in  the  elective  system  has  lMM»n  discovered  the 
secret  of  stopping  educational  wastes  it  is  simply  that  the  moustrouK 
and  j)e4*uliarly  ])ernici<»us  wastes  of  the  ohl  system  are  now  b(»ing  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  The  business  of  tea<*hin^  under  the  new  system 
is  rendere<l  very  much  i»h»asanter.  Tneler  the  eh»ctive  systeui  the  stu- 
dent f<»els  that  he  has  something::  at  stake  in  a  study,  and  he  comes  to 
look  upon  tinu'  sipunulered  as  a  jiersonal  loss.  Under  this  system  the 
student  acquires  the  power  to  look  u])  a  single  subject  in  nmny  l>ooks. 
Durin;^  IHIMMJI  ;">(;  per  cent,  of  the  Harvanl  un<ler{Ci'aduateri  ccuisultetl 
thtVcoUe^j^e  library;  during  ISHJi-St  >Ct  i)er  cent.* 

At  ]U'esent  the  Harvard  stu(h»iit  can  "cut''  every  one  of  his  twelve 
re<*itations,  but  by  examination  of  the  riKtord  of  tin*  senior  class  of  1S83- 
SLit  was  foun<l  that  after  deducting  all  absences,  excustMl  and  unexcused, 
and  allhou^Mi  some  had  been  sick  ior  considerable  ])eri<Kls,  and  others 
had  shamelessly  abuse<l  their  freedom,  yc»t,  rei'kimin*;  all  misileeds  and 
mistbrtunes,  on  the  avera;xe  each  man  had  att<*n<b»d  over  ten  out  of  the 
twelve*  recitations  a  week;  that  is,  he  IijmI  been  absent  less  than  twice  a 
week. 

Tims,  if  «'V»T  the  Harvjinl  sv.sti'iii  in  prrlVcti'd.  ho  tliat  Htiult'iitH  hrn*  an*'  hh  i.*a;;f.»r 
for  kiiowlfd^jr  an  tin*  iM'st  ilass  ot*  (trriiian  iiniv»Tsit.v  iiu'ii,  I  <lo  not  h«'U«?v<'  w«  nhaU 
Hf'c  a  Io\v4>r  rate  of'a1isrTi<'i>;  only  llifii  each  al>sotir(>  will  be  uhimI,  iih  it  it*  not  at  pres- 
ml,  for  a  stinlioiis  |Hir)tosi>.  Tin*  iiiodcrti  l<*a«*li«'r  Ktiniiilat<'>H  jirivate  roadhi};.  t^xartn 
theses,  (lireits  Av<irk  in  lihraries.  FMifiilN  eiij^ajjed  in  thrne  thiuf^H  are  not  di'iu-ndent 
on  recitations,  as  tcxl-hook  school  lM>ys  are.  The  ;;rade  of  the  higher  ed  neat  if  >n  ean 
not  rise  Tiiiich.  so  Ion;;  as  the  ]>reHent  extreme  stresH  is  laid  on  appearance  in  the 
class  room 

The  nt'w  spirit  awakene<l  is  not  c<infin<>d  to  the  student  aloiu».  The 
jH'ofessors  arc  tlu'inselves  instnictetl.  A  tt»ai*her  draws  nearer  his  class 
and  a  <'los('r  personal  relation  is  establislnMl  Ix'tween  teacher  and  pu])i1, 
which  serves  to  t'levate  tln'  position  of  tin*  students  in  the  min<ls  <»f  the 

'  Twentv-tivr  vears  aj;**  evcrv  Harvanl  man  waiti-d  till  his  senior  v«'ar  hetore  W- 
^iiininjj  ])hilos<»ph\,  ai-oMstirs.  Iiismry.  and  politi<'al  eeonomy— ^hat  is.  the  Heiiiore 
were  larpdy  occnpie<l  with  ti'\t-l»ook  studi«*s,  as  they  are  still  in  most  oi'  tin-!  four- 
teen other  New  Kn^^land  lolli-^rv.s. 

-The  rollcjxe  en«-onia:;;es  him  in  aiming  at  a  th(»nmi;hne,»<s  and  «*xeellenee  in  a  lim- 
ited tield  otstndy.  At  graduation  special  honors  are  accorded  to  all  whoMhowpm- 
lieiiMicy  in  one  or  nmre  of  the  di-partments  of  stuily.  liut  the  successfnl  candidates 
for  snch  honors  ninst  have  passc<l,  with  ilisiinctiiMi,  examinarions  on  aU  the  pre- 
Hcri1ic<l  work  of  tiie  enlh^^r,.  ill  that  dejiartirient.  and  on  t he  elective  ('our»eo  iu  that 
or  ill  kindred  deiiartment.*;  e(|^iiivalent  to  it. 
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inistruetora.  lu  the  higher  elei'tives  the  stiuleuts  become  e^^llaborators 
with  their  teachers. 

Tliat  system  is  good  which  opens  the  way  for  a  teacher  to  discover 
whether  his  iiistructious  hit  and  whether  he  is  doing  the  best  work  he 
eaii  for  the  studmts,  gives  students  choice,  and  the  professor  gets  the 
lK)wer  to  see  liiniself  as  others  see  him.  If  a  professor  bei*omes  negligent 
the  student**  S4)on  find  it  out  iuid  s^H^.k  other  instnictors  who  keep  iibresist 
of  the  times.  This  desire  for  i>opuhirity  among  tlie  best  students  fur- 
nishes an  incentive  to  the  instructor  to  do  as  good  work  as  he  is  capa- 
ble of. 

There  is,  therefore,  in  the  new  method  a  self-regulating  adjustment. 
Teacher  and  taught  are  put  on  tluMr  gocnl  behavior.  But  the  new  system 
is  not  yet  a  c^miplete  iittainment.  For  one  thing,  it  lacks  organized  nieiius 
for  bringing  the  student  and  his  intuitions  face  to  face.  In  no  college 
is  it  fully  embodied.  It  is  an  ideal  toward  which  all  are  moving,  and  a 
lK>wei-fnlly  influential  ideal.  Of  its  succe^ss  as  a  whole  there  can  no  longer 
be AJiy  rational  doubt;  the  only  wonder  is  that  the  colh^ge  should  have 
waited  so  long  before  adopting  it,  as  the  experience  of  other  lands  had 
shown  that  only  by  giving  attention  to  spe<!ial  branches  of  study  could 
eminence  or  excellence  be  attained. 

Han-arfl  trainiug  \^-ork8  a<)inirabl,v  with  the  Htudiouf*,  stimulatingly  with  those  of 
wvakiT  win,  not  uiioiidiirahly  with  the  dojiravcd.  ThoHo  arc  j^rout  ronnltH.  It  doea 
not  claim  to  be  perfection,  nor  dooH  it  ohiim  to  conio  near  to  xx'rfection.  Side  by  side 
with  the  nobler  t4Miden<'ie8  diMhearteninj;  thin/^H  a))pear.  What  iH  claimed  is  this, 
thut  the  mcthml  which  Harvard  and  other  <'ollegeH  have  adopt'C^l  in  a  demonstrably 
sound  method.  This  should  now  1)e  acknowledged,  and  criticism  should  turn  t^)  the 
ini]H)rt^int  work  of  bettering  the  details  of  o}>eration. 

To  this  exc4*Uent  treatment  of  the  elective  system  from  Professor 
Palmer,  coming  a^^  it  does  from  one  who  holds  so  honored  a  position  in 
the  university,  wt*  might  a<ld  that — 

The  task  of  Harvard  is  to  e<lucate  the  best  types  «)f  American  manhood,  and  in  the 
mfthiHl  proxMised  it  is  pONsible  that  this  manho<Nl  shall  be  developed  under  friendly 
restrictions,  and  in  such  a  way  that  its  essential  freedom  shall  not  be  impaired.  To 
reach  this  cud  is  the  solution  of  one  of  the  most  x»ressing  problems  in  American 
e«]ucation. 

President  Eliot  said  at  the  alumni  dinner  in  1889: 

Last  year  the  faculty  was  called  upon  to  issue  some  new  regulations'  to  hold  in 
cheek  that  very  small  percentage  of  students  who  abuse  their  privilege*.  Kut  this 
in  no  sign  of  hatting;  it  was  made  neceMnary  by  our  ra])id  progress  find  the  increased 
liberty  to  Htudents  attendant  upon  it.  We  cannot  sto]>,  as  some  conservative  spir- 
its would  like,  for  repose.  Harvard  has  always  been  in  the  van  in  the  march  of  prog- 
ress, and  is  s]>urred  on  by  the  example  of  the  past  to  a  still  more  earnest  advance. 


'  Under  pressure  fnmi  the  board  of  overs<M*r8  the  college  faculty  devoted  the  last 
half  of  the  year  to  a  revision  of  their  regulations.  They  succeeded  in  devising  im- 
portant improvements  in  the  following  particulars:  (1)  In  compelling  the  prompt 
and  orderly  resumption  of  work  at  the  end  of  the  long  vacation  and  of  the  nhort 
recess;  (2)  in  securing  the  accurate  and  prompt  return  of  absences;  (3)  in  ]»rovid- 
ing  for  quick  action  in  cases  of  neglert  <»f  duty;  (i)  in  ])romoting  systematic  work 
on  the  part  of  the  students  by  making  a  relianc4>  on  spasmodic  applicatious  dangex- 
oufi)  etc. — ( AoQual  rexK)rt  of  Harvard  College  fur  l^^tjlH^i 
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It  is  l>elievecl  tliat  the  iiirrease  in  tlie  iiuiiibor  of  studeiit-s  (and  this 
has  b<'(Mi  most  markod  froui  those  States  where  the  elective  system  has 
not  been  intro<hu*e<l)  has  been  due  in  large  measure  to  the  adoption  of 
the  elective  syst<»ni, 

harvard's  exa^iination  for  women,  and  "the  annex." 

This  was  originally  intendtMl  as  a  careful  test  of  ])roficiency  in  a  course 
of  elementary  study  of  a  liberal  (»rder,  arranged  for  jieiwHis  who  might, 
or  might  not,  afterwards  i)nrsne  an  advanced  curnculum  of  studies. 
It  differed,  thereforcs  both  in  its  purpose  an<l  in  its  selection  of  subjects 
from  any  college  examination,  whether  for  admission  or  for  subsequent 
standing.  But  it  applied  the  highest  standard  of  judgment  in  deter- 
mining the  exc(»llcnci».  of  the*  work  offere<i.  It  furnished  a  test  of  spe- 
cial culture  in  one  or  more  of  tive  <lepartments.  It  was  not  intended  to 
be  taken  as  a  whole,  and  did  not,  therefore,  represent  the  stiulies  of  a 
college  course,  but  was  adapt<*d  to  persons  of  limited  leisure  for  stmly, 
such  as  girls  who  had  l<».ft  school  and  were  occupied  with  home  cares, 
or  teachers  engaged  in  their  professional  labors. 

In  ScTibner^s  Monthly  for  September,  1870,  the  puriMjses  of  the  new 
movement  are  set  forth,  and  an  i<lea  given  of  the  reception  which  has 
been  accorded  it.    The  writer  says: 

Harvard  ban  nndcrtukeu  to  do  for  this  ronutry  what  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are 
doing  for  England ; 

and  he  might  have  a<l<led,  *'  and  Edinburgh  for  Scotland."  It^  faculty  held 
examinations  for  women  at  Cand)ridge  first  in  June,  1874,  1875,  and 
187G.  In  1874  Harvard  gave  only  four  certificates;  in  1875  only  ten 
candidates  entered,  and  in  187t)  cmly  six.  In  the  latter  year  it  was 
decided  that  examinations  sh'ouhl  be  held  also  in  Xew  York.  A  local 
committee  was  formed  there,  with  Miss  E.  T.  Minturn  as  seeretary. 
This  committee  went  to  work  at  once  to  procure  candidates  for  exami- 
nation after  the  manner  pursued  in  England,  on  the  establishment  of  a 
new  center,  and  met  with  nnich  encoiu*agement. 

The  examination  took  place  in  June  of  1877.  The  examinations  (held 
in  a  private  house,  or  in  some  room  hired  by  the  committee)  were  almost 
entirely  in  writing.  No  one  was  permitted  to  be  present  but  ladies  of 
the  local  committee,  and  a  representative  officer  from  the  university,  who 
bnmght  the  (juest ion  pai)ers,  took  the  answers  as  s(X)n  as  the  time  allowed 
for  each  paper  had  expired,  and  carri(Ml  th(*  answers  at  the  close  of  the 
examinations  back  to  the  university,  when  they  were  insi)ected  by  the 
examiners  an<l  reported  upon  to  thc^  candidates  through  the  local  com- 
mittee.    This  is  the  English  mode  of  proceeding. 

The  examination,  as  in  the  preceding  years,  was  of  two  grades.  Tlie 
first  was  a  jireliminary  examination  for  ycmng  women  who  were  not  le«8 
than  17  years  old;  the  second  an  lulvanced  examination  for  those  who 
had  passed  the  jjreliminary  examination  and  who  were  not  less  than  18 
years  old.    The  preliminary  examination  embraced  English  literature, 
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French,  physical  geoppcaphy,  with  elementary  botany,  or  elementary 
physics,  arithmetic,  algebra  througli  quadratic;  e<iuations,  plants  geomc^- 
try,  history,  and  any  one  of  three  languages — (jernian,  Latin,  or  Greek. 
The  advanced  examination  was  dividend  into  tivc.^  sections,  in  one  or  more 
of  which  the  candidate  could  pres(»nt  lierself : 

(1)  Languages.  In  any  of  the  foUowing:  English,  Frrnch,  (lernian,  Italian,  Latin,  ot 

Greek. 

(2)  Natural  science.  In  any  of  the  following:  Ch^-niistry,  jihysioM,  botany,  mineral- 

ogy, and  geology. 
(H)  MathematicH.  Solid  geometry,  algebra,  logarithmH  and  plane  trig(»nometry,  and 
any  one  of  the  three  following :  Analytic  geometry,  mechjinicH.  Hphericsd  trig- 
onometry, and  astronomy. 

(4)  History.  For  the  first  year,  1876.  candidateK  could  *»tier  either  of  the  two  follow- 

ing :  Tlie  history  of  Ctmtinental  Europ*?  during  the  period  of  the  Heforniation, 
1517-1648;  or  English  and  American  history  fnmi  1688  to  the  entl  nf  the 
eighteenth  <rentury. 

(5)  Philosophy.  Candidates  might  offer  any  thret-   of  the  following:   Mental  phi- 

losophy, moral  philosophy,  logic,  rhetoric,  [political  er.(momy. 

Xotice  of  intention  to  be  can<lidates  must  be  sent  to  the*  secretarit»s  on 
or  before  Ai)ril  1  precedin<r  tlu*  examination.  The  fee  for  th(»  luelimi- 
nary  examination  was  $15,  for  the  advaneed  examination  810. 

At  the  New  York  examination,  referred  to  above,  18  candidates  \nv- 
sented  themselves,  and  the  examination  lasted  a  week,  and  was  under 
tbe conduct  of  Professor  Child.  With  the  ex(reption  of  a  short  (ual  exer- 
dse  to  test  pronunciation  of  the  modern  lan|;nnip:t»s,  the  examination  was 
wholly  in  writing. 

The  committee  were  careful  to  lay  stress  upon  the  fact  that  they  did 
not  consider  the  preparation  for  th<»se  examinntions  eciuiv.ilent  ta  a 
coarse  in  IIar\'ard,  or  other  iirst-class  colleges,  and  that  they  did  not 
plaee  the  sjime  value  on  a  Ilarvai-d  <liploma  and  a  Harvard  certificate. 
These  examinations  have  now  beconu*  a  ]Kirt  of  tlu^  regular  work  of 
the  university,  and  are  held  every  year  simultaneously  in  New  York  and 
Tambridge  (or  Boston),  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  Cincinnati,  beginning  <m 
tbe  last  Wednesday  in  May.    Since  1S79  instruction  iis  well  as  exann'na- 
tion  has  been  pro\ide<l  for  by  a  new  organization  incor]>orated  under  the 
name  of  the  "Society  for  the  Collegiate  Instruction  of  Women  by  Pro- 
fessors and  other  Instructors  of  Harvard  College." 

The  first  intimation  of  this  movement  for  the  private*  instruction  of 
women  by  jirofessors  of  Ilnrvjird  Tnivcrsity  was  ina<le  in  a  circular 
signed  by  the  seven  ladies  who  became  the  lirst  managers  of  the  annex, 
and  w«as  dated  Washington's  Birthday,  1S7!>. 

The  terms  of  the  circuhir  wvrv  somewhat  vague,  })ut  they  were  taken 
as  evidence  that  privileg<»s  which  had  before  been  the  right  of  men  only 
were  to  be  oflered  to  wonuMi.  The  intenticm  of  the  promoters  of  ihvi 
si^hemc  wa8,  in  fact,  to  provide*  for  women,  outside  of  the  college,  in- 
struction of  the  sanu*.  grade  thnt  men  receive  in  it,  united  to  tests  of 
progress  as  rigid  as  those  which  are  ai)plie<l  in  the  college. 
The  next  step  was  the  publication  of  a  circular,  giving  the  terms  of 
712 12 
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iuluiisisiou  to  the  coiusi^s  of  iiiKtruetioii  to  be  offered  the  tii*8t  year.  This 
was  done  in  April.  Tlie  Harvard  examinations  for  women  being  iu  «u«- 
cessful  operation,  they  were  made  the  ba«i8  upon  which  fitness  for  ad- 
mission was  to  be  determined. 

Upon  tlie  (*ighth  examination  held  in  (^ambridge,  New  York,  and  Cin- 
einnati,  »Juni'.  30,  1881,  in  a^Mjordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Woman's 
Kdueational  Association,  the  candidates  who  presented  themselves  for 
examination  were  examined  upcm  the  subjects  required  for  iidnussiou  to 
Harvard  College,  with  the  exception,  that  the  <»andidate  c<mld,  if  she 
(^hose,  substitute  French  and  German  in  plaee  of  Greek.  The  time  and 
method  of  examinations  and  the  papers  used  w(»re  the  same  as  for  the 
examination  for  admission  to  Harvard  College,  and  the  same  privilege 
of  passing  a  preliminary  examination  on  a  part  of  the  subjects  and  of 
completing  the  ('ouise  in  a  subsequent  year  was  allowed. 

( -ertificatt^s  wen*  giv(Mi,  bearing  the  signature  of  the  jjresident,  and 
specifying  the  subjc»cts  in  which  the  candidate  had  passed. 

The  old  order  of  examinations  was  then  abolished  except  for  such 
candidates  as  had  ])assed  on  a  part  of  the  work  required.  The  Woman's 
Eilucaticmal  Association  took  charge  of  the  examinaticm  in  Cambridge, 
and  h>cal  committ<»es  had  (*harge  of  the  examinations  in  Xew  York, 
Phihulelphia,  and  Cincinnati.  The  certificate  given  to  a  candidate  who 
l)asst»s  n\Hm  all  the  sul>jects  required  for  admission  to  the  college  enti- 
tles her  to  admission  to  the  courses  of  instruction  given  in  Cambridge 
by  instructors  in  Harvard  University,  under  the  direction  of  the  Ho(*iety 
for  the  Collegiate  Instnu'tion  of  Wouumj.  It  is  also  accei)ted,  if  pre- 
sented \nthin  a  year  of  its  <late,  by  Vassar,  Wellesley,  and  Bryn  Mawr 
( 'Olleges  as  the  equivalent  for  examinations  in  such  subjects,  whether 
l)rei)aratory  or  collegiate,  as  are  covered  by  it. 

TIIK   ANNEX. 

The  building  used  for  tlie  recitations  and  lectures  of  the  HaiTard 
Annex  is  on  the  corner  of  Garden  and  Ma^sou  streets,  and  was  formerly 
known  as  the  Fay  Mansion.  In  the  front  room,  on  the  side  toward  the 
*' Washington  Elm,"  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Gilman,  a  relative  of  Judge 
Fay,  wrote  the  favorite  college  song,  ^'Fair  Harvard." 

A  dozen  Harvard  professors  are  members  of  the  **Annex"  corpora- 
tion, of  which  IMrs.  Louis  Agassiz  is  ])resident,  and  Mrs.  Ali<ie  I^ong- 
fellow  Thori>  treasur(*r.  This  department  bears  no  of!icial  relation  to 
Harvard,  and  the  names  of  its  graduates  do  not  appear  in  the  college 
catalogue,  yet  over  10  mem}>ers  of  the  university  foculty  are  on  the 
**  Annex  "  staff  and  under  contract  with  the  ^*  Society."  Its  fundamental 
princijde  is  the  education  of  women  by  Harvard  teachers,  after  the 
Harvard  methods;  and  no  instrut^tor  is  employed  who  is  not  already 
connected  with  the  university.  The  i)lan  did  not  in  any  way  originate^ 
with  the  college,  though  when  it  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  pro- 
I'essors  it  was  adopted  with  much  interest;  and,  during  all  its  history, 
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it  has  been  iMinlially  support^Hl  ]>y  the  t<?ai*liers  of  the  university,  uik)Ii 
vhom  it  deiwnds  for  its  life  aii<l  efticieuey. 

The  instnietiou  in  the  '^Aniiex"  is  a  repetition  of  that  fjiven  in  the 

university.    The  examinations  <lurin^  th(^  courses  are  the  same  as  those 

of  the  eollege,  and  the  rank  of  the  women  is  determined  by  the  ])ro- 

fe^ssors  who  perform  the  work  for  thes  men  in  the  eolh^jre.     EiM*h  student 

reecives  a  eertifieate  at  tlu^  end  of  the  velar's  woik  for  the  courses  that 

she  has  i)ursue<l  satisfacrt^uily,  and  at  the  end  of  a  term  of  4  years 

another  is  awarded  to  tlios(»  wlio  have  <*<mtiinied  in  the  ehisses  for  that 

length  ot  time.     The  eertiticat<»s  of  4  years'  work  art^  of  two  sorts — <nie 

awunlwl  to  those  whose  work  has  rorrespon(hMl  to  that  for  wliieh  the 

uuiversity  awards  the  <h^«i:ree  of  B.  A.,  ami  the  other  simply  certifying 

Uiiit  the  hcdder  has  pursued  for  that  length  of  timt*  a  course  of  liberal 

study,  the  det^iils  of  which  are  indicatiMl  by  the  certiticates  awarded 

ea«!h  year  of  the  course.     The  students  ar<^  permitte<l  to  make  use  of 

the  iKKiks  in  the  eollege  library,  and  in  other  ways  l)esi«les  the  im])or- 

tant  matter  of  instru<'tion  they  derive  advantage  from  inoximity  to  the 

university. 

The  fee  for  the  examination  is,  tor  the  first  year  $10,  for  each  subse- 
quent year  §5.  Young  women  in  narrow  circumstances  are  aided  in 
laei'ting  the  cost  of  these  examinations,  either  l)y  a  r<»mission  of  fees,  a 
km,  or  by  gratuitous  board  and  lodging  during  the  examination. 

In  1SS9  the  New  York  l<M*al  committe(»  olfered  for  comitetition  two 
scln)lai-shii)s,  one  of  *."5(M)  and  one  of  *2()(>.  A  fund  has  also  been  estab- 
lisliwl  at  Cambridgcs  and  steps  taken  that  may  lead  to  a  j>ermanent 
endowment  of  one  or  more  scholarships. 

Sirretary  Arthur  (Hlman  in  his  report  of  the  tenth  year  of  com- 
pJeted  work  (1889)  presents  the  following  facts: 

Tlir  first  yoar  l»e;^aii  with  25  stfulontM.  who  cuIKmI  ior  so  many  roiirses  of  iii8triic- 
tii»ri  fhat  they  form<Ml  29  chisw^s,  and  l)r»ni«;ht  into  its  sorvicr  iinuKMliatoIy  7  i»r(»i(*HHorM, 
4.iMiHtuut  profosaors,  and  12  in8trn(!toi*s — 23  ti'arhns.  The  tenth  yrar  tinds  ns  with 
lI5Htudeiit8,  diHtributcd  into  55  chisscH,  and  din>ctc.d  hy  li  profcssorn,  11  aKHistaut 
proft'Ks<>r8,  and  16  instrnetors — 11  toaclicrs  in  all.  From  the  lirst  year  to  tho  olo8«i  of 
thf  tt*nth  tlRTf*  has  been  a  continnal  «;rowth. 

Thf.  followinj;  table  exhibits  the  ;;radual  inrreasf.  in  the  number  ol'  students  dnr- 
in;r  the  first  10  years  of  our  opcrutiuutj,  and  also  the  ineome  from  tuition  {iik:'^,  and 
the  outluyH  fur  iu8truction: 

,  .st  iictciitH.  iiist  ruc'ton*. 


1?79-W 
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Thirty- two  of  the  students  were,  during  the  tenth  year,  enroUed  in  the  4  ander- 
graduate  classes.  Nino  were  freshmen,  7  were  sophomores,  11  belonged  to  the  janior 
class,  and  5  were  seniors.  To  the  members  of  the  senior  class  certificat«A  were 
awarded  at  the  close  of  the  year,  certifying  that  they  had  during  the  preTions  4 
years  ''pursued  a  course  of  study  equivalent  in  amount  and  quality  to  that  for 
which  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  art^^  is  conferred  in  Har\'ard  College,"  and  had 
''passed  in  a  s<itisfactory  manner  examinations  in  that  course  corresponding  to  the 
college  examinations.''  At  the  same  time,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  committee 
of  classical  instructors  of  Harvard  College,  certificates  were  given  to  one  candidate 
for  final  honors  in  clussics,  and  to  two  candidates  for  second  year  honors  in  classics. 

Tlie  se<!retary  says  that  the  number  of  those  who  wish  to  tea<'.h  is  not 
always  great  enough  to  supply  tlie  demand. 

The  number  of  schools  and  colleges  in  which  our  graduates  find  opportunities  for 
work  is  increasing  every  year,  and  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  useful- 
ness as  well  as  upon  the  widesprea<l  influence  of  our  former  students. 

Students  have  come  from  the  following  State's  and  islands:  California,  1;  Con- 
necticut, 3;  Hawaiian  Islands,  3;  Illinois,  2;  Indiana,  2;  Kansas,  1;  Kentncky,  I; 
Massachusetts,  90;  Missouri,  1;  New  Hampshire,  2;  New  York,  6;  Ohio,  2;  Vir- 
ginia, 1. 

The  treasurer's  report  from  August  1,  1«88,  to  July  31,  18H9,  is  as  follows: 

Ca«h  on  hand  from  previouH  year » $9.'l7 

Student*'  fee«  for  tnit  ion 15, 44JO.  60 

Stiidonta'  feea  for  adniiaaion  examinations • 16U.  00 

StudentH*  fee»  for  Harvard  examinatioufl 100. 00 

8nbt»cription  for  the  phynical  laboratory 100. 00 

From  income  of  endowment  fund,  etc 4, 735. 00 

20.564.86 

Salaries $16,475.00 

ExiM>nHe8  of  the  Harvard  examinations  for  women 21. 78 

Repairs  on  Fay  Honse 522, 68 

Service 633.00 

Laboratories- 
Physical $1,557.27 

Botanical 210.65 

Chemical .'•0.93 

Zoological !*•  35 

1,828.20 

Fuel,  ^as,  and  water 392. 61 

Insnninco 31, 82 

Printing 301.«« 

Sundries 256.84 

Cash  on  hand 101.  ."{l 

20,564.86 

Subscriptions  to  the  endowment  fund,  $1,000. 

The  following  shows  the  iiiimbor  in  the  ditt'ereiit  departments  of  in- 
struetion  in  the  Harvard  annex : 

New  Testament  (introilui'tion),  1  class,  9  students. 

Grerk,  0  classes,  37  students. 

Latin,  8  classes.  57  students. 

English,  9  chiKsrs,  115  students. 

(ierman,  5  classfH,  87  students. 

French,  (>  claKSCs.  27  studt^uts. 

Italian,  1  clasH,  7  students. 

Piiilosophy,  2  c Lasses.  29  students. 

Political  economy,  1  class,  7  students. 

History,  4  classes,  43  students. 
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Music,  1  class,  2  students. 
Mathematics,  3  classes,  16  students. 
Physics,  2  classes,  17  students. 
Chemistry,  2  classes,  7  students. 
Elementary  zoology,  1  class,  6  students. 

Advanced  zoology,  1  class,  2  students. 

Elementary  botany,  1  class,  11  students. 

Advance<l  botany,  1  class,  G  Htudeuts. 
Total,  435  studentH. 

In  addition  to  the  rapid  ^owth  of  the  work  for  which  the  Annex  was 
specifically  estAblishiMl,  another  advanta^i^e  has  been  sec^ured,  sind  that 
is  the  building  up  of  a  social  collegiate  atniosi)here  for  the  young  women 
themselves,  not  inferior  to  that  found  in  the  best  colleges  devot^nl  to 
the  education  of  women. 

The  society  owns  its  building  and  has  an  endowment  of  $1()0,(MK). 
Taitiou  is  $200  a  year.  Boone,  in  his  history  of  "Education  in  the 
United  States,"  says  that  **tbe  Harvard  Annex  has  been  callcMl  the 
^American  Gil-ton/ and  is  said  by  Professor  Goodwin  to  ofter  'better 
advantages  to  women  than  any  institution  [in  this  country]  ()tt*ere<l 
young  men  in  18(»5.' " 

Certainly,  as  wa«  said  by  the  Boston  flerald  in  188H— - 

Mr.  Arthur  GUman  and  his  coadjutoru  deserve  the  greateHt  i»rni8e  for  building  np 
this  "Annex"  to  Ilarvard,  and  the  faruhy  of  the  univerKity  denerve  uhuost  equal 
prftise  for  having  foHtered  a  side  institution  which  has  fairly  Hhared  in  the  advan- 
tages which  the  first  university  in  Now  England  has  to  offer  to  its  own  undergradu- 
ate.   *    *     » 

A  recent  careful  study  of  the  methodM  of  i>rocedure  at  Cornell  rniverBity  shows 
that  there  is  no  diminution  of  effort  in  that  institution  because  of  the  ])reoence  of 
wunieii  in  the  lecture  and  class  rooms.  Ou  the  other  hand,  the  women  are  an  in- 
t"entive  to  the  young  men,  and  the  influence  of  the  two  sexes  in  their  often  coni- 
jMiuou  work  is  found  to  be  wholesome  and  helpful.     »     *     * 

The  situation  at  Harvard  has  the  form  of  a  good-natured  siege,  in  which  the  race 

in  Dot  to  the  swift  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong.     What  Ih  most  needed  at  Cambridge 

i>  the  continuance  of  the  good  sense  which  has  attended  the  management  of  this 

woman  venture.     Very  few  mistakes  have  been  made.     The  women  students  have 

had  a  character  to  maintain,  and  their  moral  earnestnesH  has  lifted  them  to  the 

highest  plane  of  effort.    The  **Annex"  has  won  friends  everywhere,  and  it  has 

already  come  to  iufluen(>e  the  women  teachers  of  the  C*ommouwealth.     It  is  stated 

that  80  i>er  <'eut.  of  the  teachers  in  our  ]>u1>lic  schot)ls  are  women,  and  if  the  "Annex" 

and  Smith  and  Wellesley  are  to  c<mtiuue  the  work  which  they  have  broadly  and 

generously  undertaken,  their  combined  influence  is  to  be  deeply  and  stnnigly  felt  in 

Massachnsetts.     *     »     * 

The  future  of  female  education  is  being  settled  at  Harvard  with  greater  freedom 
and  coni]»rchensiveness  than,  perhaps,  at  any  other  [)oint  in  the  United  States.  The 
yuung  women  are  ambitious  and  earnest.  an<l  determined  to  niakt^  the  most  of  them- 
selves. It  is  easy  to  see  that  women  of  this  character,  besieging  Harvard  I'niver- 
Rity  for  the  fuU  liberties  and  hospitality  of  the  higher  education,  make  their  ap])eal 
with  the  voice  of  victors  and  the  foretastes  of  conquest. 
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TIIK   GKADrATK  DKPAKTMENT. 
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Harvard  University  has  no  ])bi]o8oplii('a1  (lepartiuent  such  as  is  found 
in  the  Gorniiin  universities.  In  18(^3  university  U»etures  were  estab- 
lished, w]ii<']i  were  to  supply  the  plaee  of  post-graduate  studies.  These, 
too,  after  a  trial  of  9  years,  miserably  failed,  and  President  Eliot,  in 
eomnientin^  ujum  it,  says:  "Advaneed  students  want  i)rofound,  <*on. 
tinuous,  and  systematic  tenching.  Tlie  univcMsity  Un'tures,  taken 
togetlHT  as  a  body  of  ttMu*liinj»,  havt*  been  discursive,  heterogenecais, 
and  disconnected."  In  1847,  as  already  state<l,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  found  ii  school  of  literatnri^  and  scien<*e  for  post-graduate  study. 
This  was  in  connection  with  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  but  the 
times  were  not  yet  ripe  for  it  and  thv  attempt  failed. 

Ij)  to  1H12  the  highest  degrees  in  course  conterred  by  the  university 
for  nonprofessional  studies  were  those  of  bachelor  of  arts  and  master 
of  arts,  and  the  hitter  of  these  had  for  a  long  time  been  given  3  ye^rs 
after  confemng  tlu»  bachelor's  degiee,  and  without  reference  to  the 
completion  of  any  course  of  study. 

In  the  year  just  rrferrcd  to  it  was  first  i>ro]>osed  to  transform  the 
undergraduate  into  a  philosophical  faculty,  but  it  was  found  that  this 
woidd  necessitate  raising  ihv  standard  of  the  undergratluate  de- 
partment, and  involve  an  advance  of  2  years  in  the  age  of  the  student 
at  the  time  of  admission  to  college.  As  the  average  age  was  already 
18  vears  and  0  months,  this  scheme  was  abandone^l  bv  the  universitv 
boards,  and  the  ground  taken  that  the  piu^paratory  studies  required 
should  not  be  of  such  volume  as  to  i)revent  students  from  entering  '*at 
an  average  age  above  18."  InstcMid  of  changing  the  college  faculty 
into  a  philosoi)hi<*al,  it  was  decided  to  establish  a  graduate  dei)artmeut, 
and  the  princii)al  features  of  the  system  then  adopt^nl  and  still  in  force 
are  these:  The  degree  of  nuister  of  arts,  which  had  been  merely  a 
nominal  degree,  and  two  new  degrees — the  degree  of  doctor  of  ])hiloso- 
I»hy  and  the  degree  of  (h»ctor  of  science — were  created.  These  degrees 
were  to  be  conferred  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  academic  council, 
a  body  comi)osed  of  t\w  president,  professors,  assistant  professors,  and 
adjunct  ])rofessors  of  the  nnivcMsity. 

These  new  degrees,  viz,  those  <»f  master  of  arts  and  doctor  of  philoso- 
l>hy,  w(»re  to  bc»  open  to  bachelors  of  art,  aiul  that  of  doctor  of  science 
to  !)achelors  of  scicMice,  baclielors  of  jihilosophy,  and  civil  engineering 
of  Harvard  University,  and  also  to  ]>achelors  of  arts,  of  science,  of 
pliih)Soi)hy,  and  of  engineering  of  other  institutioiis  who  shall  have 
satisfied  the  c<dlegc  faculty  or  the  faculty  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
S('hool  by  examination  that  the  course  of  study  for  which  they  receivwl 
the  bachelor's  degree  is  exiuivalent  to  that  for  which  the  correspontling 

'This  is  now  im-r^^fd  into  tlif  rollej;!',  an«l  is  uudt'i*  the  fhurjjf  t»f  the  faculty  of 
ai'tti  and  scicucoH. 
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bachelut-s  dft^ree  is  ^iveii  in  FlaiTard  rnivt-rsity,  or  shall  have  passed 
such  additional  i»xaiuinations  as  those  IVu'ulties  may  i>res<Tibe.    The 
8ue<*essliiJ  candidate  for  the  d(.»gree  of  master  of  arts  must  pass  an  ex- 
lunination  upon  a  1  year's  course  at  tlie  university,  and  tliis  may  be 
limitetl  to  a  sinj^le  <lepartment  or  it  may  liave  a  misec^Uaneous  eliaraeter. 
Tlie  eandidat<»  for  the  decree  of  do<'tor  of  phih)sophy  juust  ]»ass  a  thor- 
ough examination  u])on  a  2  years'  course  of  study,  and  the  candi<lat43 
for  the  degi'ee  of  doctor  of  s<*ience  u])on  a  ll  years'  course  of  spec^ial 
scientific  study,  of  which  at  U^ast  2  must  be  years  of  study  at  the  uni- 
versity.   However,  1  of  the  2  years  of  r(^si<l(*iu?e  (not  of  study)  for  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  pliilosophy  or  do<'tor  of  science  may  be  remitted  by 
the  several  faculties  to  bachelors  of  arts  or  sciences  of  Harvard  ITni- 
versity. 

'  Thedejjree  of  ph.  i>.  or  s.  d.  is  jjiveii,  not  Tor  thf  nn*iv  rousoii  ol'  t'aithful  Mtiuly  for 
a  prescribed  time  or  iu  fultinineiit  of  a  di'toruiinato  [irograiiiiiic  (even  though  ap- 
proved by  the  faculty),  aud  uevor  for  iiiiHcdlaiicoim  Htudicn,  hut  on  the  ^roiiml  of 
longRtmly  and  high  nttainment  in  a  H])erial  hran(;h  of  learning,  nianifeHted  not  only 
by  examinations,  hut  by  a  theMiH,  which  must  hr  ]»r(>HL>nt('d  and  accoj)trd  before  the 
inndidate  is  admitted  t^  examination,  and  must  show  an  rtrij^inal  trfatmeut  of  a 
rittin/;  subject,  or  give  evidence  of  independent  researeh. 

A  randidntie  for  the  degree  of  imi.  i>.  must  olfer  himself  for  examination  in  some  on(^ 
ofthefolhiwingdepartmentH:  Phihdogy,  philosophy,  history,  political  science,  math- 
ematics, physics  (including  chemistry),  natural  history,  and  music.     Within   his 
cbdfH'U  departmeut  he  must  natn<^  some  special  tield  <»f  study,  ap])roved  as  suflieieut 
by  the  committee  of  the  faculty  in  that  department.     lie  is  liable  to  minute  exam- 
JDafiou  on  the  whole  of  that  special  tiehl;  and  is  also  re<|uired  to  prove  such  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subjeet-matter  of  hisilepartment  in  general  as  the  committee  in 
that  de[>artmeut  shall  re(iuire. 

A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  s.  i>.  must  ot!er  himself  for  examination  on  two 
subjects  or  fields  of  stndy  behmgiug  to  the  range  of  the  mathematical,  jdiysical.  and 
natural  sciences.  He  must  show  sjiecial  attainuu>nts  in  one  <»f  these  subjects,  and  is 
liable  to  minute  examination  iu  the  whide  ground  which  it  covt>rs;  and  he  is  also 
re4|iiinMl  to  have  such  general  knowledge  in  the  dcpartnuMit  to  which  his  special 
Mtudies  belong  as  the  committee  in  that  de]>artment  shall  require.  His  thesis  must 
embotly  some  contribution  to  science  or  s(Mue  s[»ccial  investigation. 

The  university  publishes  an  account  of  the  graduate  school,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained on  ap]>licat'ion  to  the  Hccretary  of  JIarrard  ('inrvrnifif.     This  pamphlet  <'outains 
a  statement  of  courses  offered  in  the  different  branches  of  learning. 
The  full  annual  tuition  fee  of  a  graduate  student  is  $150. 

A  gnuluat^;  student  who  pays  the  full  tuition  fee  is  entitle<l.  without  further  ]>ay- 
luent,  to  attend  any  of  the  courses  of  instructiiui  in  any  department  of  the  univer- 
sity (exce])t  exercises  carried  on  in  special  laboratories),  and  tc»  be  c>xamine<l  in  such 
courses.  He  has  the  right  to  use  tht*  univ(>rsity  librares;  and,  on  further  payment  of 
labonitory  fees,  he  may  attend  and  be  examined  in  courses  (»f  instruction — and,  if 
properly  tjualified,  may  be  admitted  to  work — in  the  laboratiU'ies  and  museums. 

During  tlie  first  years  after  tlie  jjradnate  department  was  oi)eued  it 
did  not  meet  the  expectations  that  had  been  awakened.  One  reason  of 
this  slow  development  wa.s  the  fact  that  the  elective  system  was  at  that 
time  l)eiug  rapidly  extended,  and  the  students  were  thus  enabled  to  pur- 
sue moi*e  thoroughly  any  chosiui  braueh  of  study  <luring  their  college 
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coiirs4».    But  this  variety  of  choice  has  continued  and  so  increased 
now,  at  the  end  of  4  years,  the  student  finds  that  there  are  many  ati 
tive  courses  of  study  oil'ered  in  the  college  to  which  he  has  not  had 
to  pvc  the  least  attention.    The  result  is  that  more  and  more  the  i 
ber  in  this  department  is  increasint^.    The  number  of  students  r< 
tereil  in  this  department  in   1SH8~80  was  09,  of  whom  51  were 
comers,  and  44  were  *rraduatt»s  of  other  institutions.     Heven  candid 
received  the.det^n»e  of  PH.  i).  -And  about  IM^  tluit  of  A.  M.     In  188 
107  w<»re  takinj^  ^radimte  courses  at  Harvard,  and  of  these  som 
were  students  of  i)hilology. 

The  number  of  fcHowships  has  increased  from  2  to  1^),  worth  1 
84o<)  to  8750  a  year;  and  in  addition  about  30  sch(»larships,  worth  i 
$150  to  $ii50  a  year,  which  were  formerly  used  in  the  college,  1 
iKH'ome  available  in  the  graduate  department.  The  competition  foi 
fellowships  is  very  keen;  for  the  11  traveling  fellowships  .'33  ])er 
applied,  and  for  the  i\  Morgan  fellowships,  the  incumbents  of  w 
must  reside  at  the  university,  41  persons  aj»}>licd. 

During  the  year  1881MM)  3  new  fellowships  were  established  in 
graduate  department,  and  Secretaiy  Bolles  recommende<l  that  thi.* 
partment  betaken  from  the  adniijiistrative  care  of  the*  academic  coi 
and  phiced  in  charge  of  an  active  fiu'ulty  of  its  own. 

One  reason  why  this  deiJartinent  has  not  heretofore  enjoyed  gre 
prosperity  is  that  the  amount  of  distinctly  jjost-graduate  study  has  1 
insigniticant,  and  another  is  that  the  can<lidates  for  the  doctor's  <le, 
occupied  no  position'of  dignity  in  the  univt»rsity;  they  were  not  t 
members  of  a  detinitely  organized  department,  and  had  few  and 
satisfactory  relations  with  the  juofessors  (though  it  may  be  said 
the  gn*at  majority  of  the  teachers  in  arts  and  sci(»nccs  took  ])art  in 
work  of  the  graduate*  department),  whose  time  was  mostly  given  to 
undergraduates.  These  defects  in  the  former  scheuu*  of  university 
have  now  been  largely  remedied.  It  is  to  be  renieuiberc<l  that  ti 
graduate  stud<Mits  occupy  a  position  of  independence,  and  can  carr; 
their  work  with  scarcely  h^ss  restriction  than  is  enj<»ye<l  by  the  ollice: 
the  institution.  The  i>rofessors  feel  that  they  <*an  be  trusted  with 
C4>nduct  of  their  academic  life,  an<i  the  extension  of  freedom  i>ermi 
to  them  is  gra<lually  being  i)ropagated  downward  to  the  younger 
of  the  university. 

SrMMEK    <'()rRSES   OF   INSTUITTION. 

The  courses  of  suninier  instruction  at  Harvard  University,  which  < 
tinue  thnmgh  a  peri<nl  of  0  weeks,  were  established  in  1874,  and 
umler  the  charge  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  I'resident  and 
lows.  The  object  of  these  courses  is  to  afford  students  an  opportu; 
of  pursuing  during  the  vacations  studies  in  certain  subje<*ts  whi<*h  i 
aid  theui  in  their  work  as  teachers  or  in  their  preparation  for  advai 
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ooQiaes  giTen  during  term  time.     During  the  summer  of  1889  courses 
of  instrnctlou  were  giveu  as  follows: 

Five  courses  in  chemistry  (general  ohemistry,  (inalitative  uiialysis,  quanti* 

tative  analyslK,  organic  chemistry,  and  elementary  chemiHtry). 
A  course  in  experimental  phyMi<'s  umi  botany. 
Elementary  an<l  advanced  eunrses  in  ge«dogy. 
'Juursefi  in  topography,  French,  German,  and  ]diy.sieal  iniiniiig. 

The.se  summer  courses  of  instruction  have  increased  in  niiniher  and 
importance  of  late  years. 

IVrHoiiH  iittt'iiiiiii;;^^ 
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VoLrXTAKV    LNSTUUCTION. 

Classes  are  also  fonmnl  for  voluntary  instruction.  For  these,  instruf- 
tioii  in  elocution  is  ])ro\ided,  and  also  Icctiin^s  in  physics  once  a  week, 
aud  in  physiology  and  hygiene*,  oium'  a  week.  Mathematical  discussion 
is  bold  once  a  week  under  the  direction  of  the  mathematical  professors, 
and  short  courses  of  letrtures  are  given  in  connection  with  these  meet- 
iiij[H.  The  instnu'tors  also  assist  graduate  students  in  their  mathe- 
niatical  reading,  meeting  th(»m  once  a  week  for  explamition  and  discus 
sioii.  Other  students  may  be  admitt(Ml  to  thesi*  (courses  at  the  <iiscr(»tion 
of  the  instructors. 

EVENING    RBADINCtS,    TONC/ERTS,    PCHLK^    LE(T[TUES,    ETO. 

Evening  readings,  o^mmi  to  all  nuMiibiM's  of  the  university,  and  also  to 
the  public,  are  given  from  time  t(»  time  duiing  the  winter  and  spring. 
Selections  for  thes<»,  readings  are  made  from  the  Arabic,  Hebrew,  and 
Greek  writers,  also  from  the  French  and  (rci'man.  They  art*,  given  st»v- 
eral  evenings  in  the  week  from  October  to  April,  and  the  course*  of 
readings  extends  over  sevi^i-al  yeais. 

(•oneerts  by  the  Boston  Sympliony  Orchestra  in  Sainlers  Theater  are 
also  a  feature  of  the  winter's  entertainment. 

Many  lectures  are  given  each  year  umh'r  the  aus))ices  of  the  univer- 
«ity,  or  of  some  of  the  clu})s  or  socit*ties,  most  of  whieli  are  open  to  the 
public.  Thei^e  treat  of  a  great  variety  <»f  topics,  the  principal  being 
history,  arehseology,  literature,  and  political  economy.  Some*  of  them 
are  profusely  illustrated.  The  great(*r  jKirt  of  the  lectures  are  delivered 
by  t»pecialist»  in  the  ditfen*nt  tields  of  human  knowledge. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

INFLX:KN(^E   of  HARVAKl)    rMVKRSITY    IN  THK  CIVIL   WAR. 

One  lias  said  that"^  future  liistoriaus  of  the  college  will  note  that 
with  the  development  of  the  national  motives  which  came  about  in 
consequence  of  our  civil. war  the  university  made  another  step  forwaitl." 
It  is  not  yet  povssible  to  say  how  much  of  the  advance  made  since  1865 
has  been  due  to  the  influence  whi(»h  grew  out  of  the  war.  The  increase 
of  wealth  and  the  accumulation  of  colossal  foi-tunes  following  the  war 
period  have  assurcMlly  operated  largely  to  secure  the  present  material 
prosperity  of  the  institution. 

Whatever  the  reflex  influences  of  the  war  may  have  been,  there  civu 
be  no  question  that  from  1801  to  1865  the  sons  of  Harvai'd  bore  an 
important  part  in  national  affairs,  and  ac<iuitted  themselves  with  honor 
on  the  fleld  and  at  home.  From  no  class  of  men  in  the  Republic  did  the 
offer  of  patriotic;  service  come  more  pronq)tly  than  from  its  college 
students  and  graduates,  and  what  was  one  of  the  greatest  surprises  ot" 
the  war  was  that  these  men  madc^  tlu^  hardieM  and  best  soldiers.  The 
Harvard  men  came  in  large  pait  from  the  best  families  in  the  land, 
from  such  as  wouhl  in  other  lands  be  tin*  titled  aristocracy,  and  it  is 
suri)rising  to  note  how  large  a  proportion  were  from  Puritan  and  Revolu- 
tionary descent.  With  tlH»m  came  an  admixture  of  self-made  men,  who 
made  for  themselves  an  ccpially  brilliant  rc<'or<l. 

These  loyal,  enthusiastic,  and  educated  soldiers  cast  in  their  fortunes 
with  the  wai",  "not  dazzhMl  ])y  th<»  prospect  of  power  or  ambition,  but 
governed  by  solid  convicti(m  and  the  absolute  law  of  consoienee,"  As 
Colonel  lligginson  justly  says: 

It  must  be  ail  iii(li<'atioii  that  our  collo^iat*'  education  in  healthy  and  Ronnd  when 
it  H(>n<l8  forth  a  race  of  ,voun<jr  men  who  are  ])repanMl  at  the  most  Huddeii  Hummons  to 
trannier  their  eiierj^ies  to  a  new  and  alien  sjdiere,  and  to  prove  the  worth  of  their 
training  in  wholly  unexpected  applications.  This  the  Harvard  graduateti  did  with 
nohle  and  uiKjuestioned  suc'cess,  and  th<'  story  <»t'  their  memoirs  can  hut  give  frv»h 
confidence  in  uur  institutions  and  in  the  American  people,  as  well  as  in  hnmau 
nature  itself. 

The  <'.ollection  of  tacts  to  illustrate,  the  part  taken  in  the  war  of  1861- 
1865  by  the  students  of  the  college,  or  of  other  <lepartments  of  Harvard 
University,  wa.s  begun  as  early  as  1802.  Later  the  corponitioa  and  the 
c^Humittee  of  fifty  appointe<l  to  build  Memorial  Hall  set  about  C4>llecting 
materials  for  ^^  a  fuller  and  more  satisfactory  re(;ord,  whick  should  include 
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iHitcnily  those  who  (lied  iu  the  service,  but  also  those  who  oft'ereii  theiu- 
sflves  to  the  country,  yet  whose  livens  were  spared."  This  work  was 
assigued  priuei pally  to  Dr.  Francis  H.Brown,  of  Boston,  and,  througli  the 
nuHliuin  of  an  extensive corresponden<*e  with  the  Jilunini of  Harvard,  he 
isldievcd  to  liave  collected  the  names  and  recor<l  "of  all  students  and 
{,'n«lujitcs  who  serveil  in  the  Union  Army  and  Navy."  Tliese,  nmnber- 
in«;  iu  all  1,230,  he  publishwl  under  the  title  of  '^*  Harvard  University  in 
thoWarof  ISOl-ISOo." 

A  sellers  of  memoirs  of  those  *i^rjMiuates  and  former  underp-aduati^s  of 
Hiuvanl  ('ollejtfe  who  fell  in  battle  during  the  civil  war,  or  who  died  in 
consequence  of  services  rendered,  95  in  number,  were  published  in  1806 
by  Col.  T.  W.  Higj(inson. 

Tho  impiilfji*  ;riv«Mi  to  the  uiiivuraity  ever  Hiiice  the  war  Hoeras  alinoHt  like  a  cotise- 
<rati(iii  fruiii  the  men  who  left  itn  walls  «'heerfully  to  make  Merure  those  ])olitieal 
fonndatious  whi<-h  render  all  scholarship  worthy  ami  euilurin«;.  In  memory  of  them^ 
au<l  as  a  perpetual  Hhrine  for  the  enthusiasm,  historic  and  present,  of  the  nniversity, 
the  pile  of  bnihlin^,  passing  under  th«'  p^eneral  name  of  Memorial  Hall,  has  been 
raineil. 

COLLKGE   LIFE. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  present  century  the  college  records  tell  of 
'wtaiii  disorders  on  the  part  of  the  students  which  seem  now  as  a  sort 
of  reverberation  coming  down  to  us  from  the  sciventeenth  and  eighteenth 
WMitiiries.  For  instance,  in  1821  the  cori)oration  complain  to  the  fju.*- 
"Ity  that  it  is  n^presented  to  them  '*  that  cert^iin  defects  are  found  to 
exist  in  the  college  ^lisiripline,'-  and  moreover  '*  that  more  alarming  dis- 
<'nlers  prevail  in  the  moral  state  of  the  institution.'- 

In  April,  1825,  in  order  to  lesscMi  the  expense  of  a  college  education, 

^*h*  corporation  favored  tin*  repeal  of  the  regulation  whicth  required  all 

^'»e  students  to  board  in   commons.    They  had  observed  *^that  the 

'norals  and  discipline  of  the  students  have  not  been  unfavorable  af- 

'<*et(Ml  by  permitting  them  to  l>oard  in  priv-ate  families." 

Dating  from  the  period  of  Kirkland's  presidency,  the  discipline  main- 

^•Uiied  at  Harvard  began  to  grow  less  rigorous,  an<l  in  time  the  change 

'^iN*ame  so  marked  that  S.  A.  Eliot,  in  his  brief  history  of  the  college, 

^^M'itten  in  1848,  holds  to  the  view  that  for  40  years  preceding  that  period 

^^  had  l)een  as  mild  as  was  consistent  with  the  assembling  and  constiint 

•^Nso(fiation  of  tw«)  or  three  hundred  young  nuMi  together  for  the  purpose 

^»t  study.    To  him  it  seemed  a  ditlicult  matter  to  show  how  a  milder 

*'^^'stem  could  be  successfully  a<lopted.     It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  1849 

^lie  commons,  which  hiul  been  the  occasion  of  s«>  many  coHeg(»  disturb- 

•^nces,  were  abolislu^d.     From  that  year  until  18(>4  they  were  not  rees- 

tiablished. 

An  attempt  to  classity  the  students  jiccording  to  merit  and  proficiency 
^iroused  int<mse  feeling  for  a  time  in  the  college  community,  and  many 
instances  OecurnMl  of  insubordination  and  resistsmce.  Finally  the  prin- 
ciple was  abandoned,  except  hi  the  department  of  modern  languages. 
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Here,  as  in  some  t'oi^eigu  uiiiversities,  the  pupils  were  formed  into  sec- 
tions and  advaui'ed  according  to  tlieir  ])roficiency,  without  reference  to 
the  distinction  of  classes. 

In  the  Quarterly  Kegistt*r  of  the  American  Education  Society  for  May, 
18.31,  tlie  following  itcjii  is  fonnd: 

Military  «^x<*rcise.s  an^  allowfil  'riu*s<iays  and  'rhurHdayH  from  12  to  1  «*clo«*k,  or 
after  t^veiiiii^  (MiiiiinoiiH,  with  iiiUHir  not  ofteuur  than  (*v«'ry  oth(*r  timo,  and  ]ilH*rty 
to  ])arade  on  tlio  afternoons  of  t^xhihition  (lays. 

This  may  have  reference  to  the  Marti-Mercuriau  Band,  which  was 
founded  in  17<>S  or  17(>1>,  an<l  luul  as  its  motto  **  Taiu  Marti  quam  Mer- 
curio."  The  uniform  was  '^  the  bhu^  (*oat,  skirt  turned  up,  with  white 
cocked  hat  and  top  boots."  In  ISll  this  was  so  far  changed  tliat  the 
<jonimon  black  hat  and  white  gaiters  were  substituted.  The  company 
was  disbamh'd  by  the  authoriti(»s  in  1S;M. 

Though  a  great  advance  had  Wvn  made  in  the  habits  and  deportment 
of  the  students  since  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  a  hundred 
years  be'fore,  or  ev(»n  since  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  i)eriml,  still 
in  tlui  year  just  uannMl  there  o(H*urre«l  the  most  n^markable  rebellion 
that  th(»  college  has  ever  seen,  it  continued  for  tlie  space  of  two  months 
and  was  i)articipated  in  to  a  gi'eater  or  ,ess  degree  by  meml>ers  of  all 
the  classes,  and  it  so  seriously  disturbed  the  affairs  of  the  college  as  to 
bec<nne  a  matter  of  public  notoriety. 

Ill  the  Quarterly  H(»gister  tor  May,  18;i7,  we  lind  the  following: 

In  roinparin^  the  jiresent  Htate  of  the  eolle^e  with  that  of  50  yean*  ago,  if  depend- 
ence may  be  idaced  on  written  or  traditional  and  verbal  aceouutrt  it  must  be  ud~ 
mitted  that  there  has  lieeu  a  ^reat  improvement  both  as  t-o  its  literary  and  moral 
<'haraet«'r. 

The  manners  of  the  yonn.;  men  have  inde<Ml  improved  during  that  period,  an<l  so- 
ciety has  greatly  improved  in  many  respects. 

At  the  close  of  the  Ri^vohitionary  war,  and  for  several  years  after, 
the  moral  de])ortmenl  of  youth  was  not  so  correct  as  at  a  former  or  at  a 
later  ]K»riod.  Discipline  was  less  strict,  and  two  days  in  the  week,  Fri- 
day and  iSatuiilay,  were  not  sutticitMitly  oc(Miiut»d  by  studies  and  recita- 
tions. Hut  at  th(»  <lat<'  n^ferred  to  above  the  rcMpiirements  for  admission 
had  been  increased  and  the*  curriculum  of  studies  enlarged. 

The  following  picture  of  Harvard  College  half  a  century  ago,  by  Kev. 
A.  V.  Peabody,  i).  I).,  LL.  D.,  was  published  in  the  Harvard  Register, 
February,  1880. 

The  last  half-century  ran  hardly  have  wrought  greater  ohangcB^  whether  superficial 
«»r  radical,  anywhere  elsr  than  in  Harvard  (!ollege.  F'ifty  yearsagoa  studeut^H  room 
was  rcmarkabh-  I'liiclly  for  what  it  did  not  havi* — for  the  absence  of  all  appliances  of 
elegainM*  an<l  comfort,  I  might  almost  say  of  all  tokens  of  civilization.  The  feather 
ImmI — mattn'ssi's  not  having  «"ome  into  general  use — w:is  regarded  oh  a  valuable  chat- 
tel; but  $10  would  have  been  a  fair  anction  jirice  for  all  the  other  contents  of  nii 
average  room,  whicli  were  a  pint*  bedstead,  washstand,  table,  desk,  a  cheap  rockiu^ 
chair,  and  from  two  to  four  other  chairs  of  the  plainest  fashion,  the  lied  funilHhing 
seats  when  more  wen?  needed.  I  doubt  whether  any  fellow  student  of  mine  owned 
a  <'arpet.    AHecoud-hand  furniture  dealer  had  a  few  defaced  and  threadbare  carpetSy 
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which  he  leased  at  an  extravA;;iint  jtrico  to  ccrtiiiii  SDiithoru  ini'mborH  nf  tho  H<'ni<ir 
clasK;  but  even  SouthemerH,  thoiiKb  rej>ntrd  to  1)«^  fabnloiiitly  rirh,  <li«l  not  jiNpir*'  to 
this  liixnrrtill  the  senior  year.    Coal  waa  jiiwt  coining  into  wnv.  and  hail  warro  t'oiiiid 
ita  way  into  collepe.    Tho  HtiidentH*  ntoins — h«'v«t:i1  of  thi»  n'ritatiini  rooms  as  well — 
were  heated  by  op«»ii  wood  ftn'H.    Almost  every  nioni  had,  too.  iimou^  its  fntnttmit' 
ienda,  a  cannon  hall  aiipposed  to  hav«'  been  <leriv«Ml  from  the  .'irsi-nnl,  whirU  on  very 
colddaya  wa3  hoatvd  to  a  red  heat  and  plaeed  us  u  rnhM-itic  radiant  on  sonu^  extem- 
porized metallic  8tand.  whil«»  at  other  seasons  it  was  often  iitili/ed  by  liein^x  rolled 
down  BtairB  at  suoh  time  as  mi^ht  nn)st  nearly  bisert  a  pnnrtor's  nijjht  sltM*]).     Frif- 
tiuD matoheH,  areordin^  to  Faraday,  the  most  nseful  invention  of  our  aj^e,  were  not 
yet.    CoalH  were  carefnlly  bnrie<l  in  ashes  over  nijxht  to  start  the  mornin*;  lire,  while 
in  Biimmer  the  eveninjj  lamjj  eonld  be  lighted  only  by  the  awkward  and  <d't<Mi  ba  tiling 
proceas  of  *' striking  flre'*  with  flint,  steel,  and  tinder  box. 

TheBtndent's  lile  wa.<»  hard.  Morn  in;;  jirayers  were  in  snmmer  at  i\:  in  the  winter 
almuthalf  an  honr  before  sunrise  in  a  bitterly  cold  eha])el.  Theiiee  half  of  earhelasa 
pAMediuto  the  several  reeitation  rooms  in  the  same  buildin;;  (Tniversity  Hall),  and 
thrw-^piartersof  an  honr  later  the  bell  ran;;  for  a  seeond  set  «>f  reeitatiims.  inelndin^r 
'  tht*ri*uiainini;  half  of  the  Htndents.  Then  i-ame  breakfast,  whieh  in  the  eolle;re  i*om- 
i  monrt ronsistwl  solely  of  eoffee,  hot  rolls,  and  hotter,  except  when  the  members  of  a 
DKW bad  snceeeded  in  pinning  to  the  nether  snrfaee  of  the  tabb*  by  a  two-]non;riMl 
^  t'urk  some  sliees  of  meat  frc»m  the  jtrevions  day's  dinner.  Itetween  10  and  12  every 
Ktndeut  attended  another  re<'itation  or  a  leetnre.  J>inn(>r  was  at  half  past  12,  a  meal 
iiotdrlirient  in  <piantity,  bnt  by  no  means  apjietizin;;  to  those  wiio  had  eome  from 
i]«*athoineB  and  well-ordered  tabh's.  There  was  another  reeitatifni  in  the  afternoon, 
«c«'pt  on  Satnrday;  then  evening  prayers  at  (>,  or  in  winter  by  rarly  twili;r|it;  then 
the  evening  meal.  ]>lain  as  the  lireakfast,  with  tea  instead  of  ifiU'ee.  andeobl  bread,  of 
the  cousiBteney  of  wool,  for  tin?  hot  rolls.  After  tea  the  (1ormilori(>s  ran;;  with  son;; 
aiid  merriment  till  the  stndy  bell,  at  x  in  winter,  at  0  in  snmnn"r,  sounded  the  eurfew 
fnrfuDand  frolie,  proelaiminj;  tlead  silenee  thron;;hont  the  <'olle;r«'  premises,  under 
p«'ualty  of  a  <loinieiliary  visit  from  the  otli<.'er  of  the  entry,  and  in  ease  of  a  serious 
utTeiiMP  of  admonition  ]irivate  or  ]niblie. 

This  was  the  life  for.')  days  of  the  week.     On  Sundays  ;»ll  the  students  wi-rereipiired 

t«)h<' in  residence  here,  not  exee])tins;  eviMi  thosi-  wlmsi"  honu's  were  in  Host  on,  and  all 

were  required  to  attend  worshij*  twice  each  day  at  thi»  «'ollei;e  chapel.     On  Sjitur«lay 

alone  waH  there  permission  to  leave  ranibriil^e.  absence  from  town  at  any  other  time 

iM'iiig  a  punishable  otlens<*.     This  wi«ekly  liberty  was  taki-n  by  alnio>t  every  member 

*»feolleKi»,  HoMton  heinj;  the  universal  resort,  thon;;h  sebbuu  otherwise  than  on  toot, 

th#«  only  public  <'onveyance  then  bein;;  a  tw<i-horse  stai^ecoach,  whii-b  ran  twicc^a 

day;  hut  the  holiday.eould  not  be  ind(>linitely  ]»roIon«;ed.     Thestu<lents  who  were 

not  pn?wnt  at  evening  prayers  were  obliged  by  law  to  n*;!:ister  their  fiames  with  the 

rej^ent  bef<»re  9  o'clock,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  which  was  seldom  or  never  lncurre<l, 

for  the  regent's  Ixiok  was  kej»t  by  his  freshman,'  w1h>  could  i;cn»"rally  bi«  coaxed  or 

hribetl  t<i  '*take  no  iioti*  of  timi*." 

The  price  <if  board  in  commons  was  a  «lollar  and  thn'c-i|uarters.  or.  as  was  then  the 
nniiorni  exi>re8sion,  "ten  and  sixpence.*'  The  dinini*  rooms  were  on  the  first  tloorof 
I'liivorsity  Hall.  (.%dle;;e  otlicers  and  ;;raduatcs  occupied  a  table  on  an  i'le\  atcd  plat- 
form at  the  heiMl  of  each  room,  and  the  students  occupied  the  main  tloor  in  messi's  of 
from  8  to  10.  The  round  wimlows  openin;;  into  the  halN.  and  the  shelves  set  in 
fhem.  Htill  n^mainin^  in  some  of  these  rooms.  ]M'rhaps  in  all,  weie  desii;ned  for  th«^ 
conveniene«*  of  waiters  in  brin;;in;;  dishes  from  the  kitchen  in  the  basi>nient.  That 
kitchen,  cooking  for  about  2iM)  persons,  was  the  larirest  culinary  establishment  of 

*  Ever>' pftTietal  otflcerhad  freshmen  livin;;  under  him.  who  were  ^ubiect  t<»  his  order 
for  eol1e|;e- crrandrt,  and  Hom«>  of  whom,  like  the  rei;ent's  frc.'ihman,  ^terfornied  impor- 
tant services  and  rocuived  au  adequate  compcui^atiou. 
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which  tho  New  Kuglaud  mind  thou  h:i<l  kiiowloilge  or  ruiiceptioii,  aud  it  »tiract<ed 
(riirious  visitors  from  the  whole  Hiirrouiulin«;  <'oiintry,  whih)  tho  HtudcntH  felt  iiL  larji^^ 
])art  romnnerated  for  roarso  fare  and  rude  mTvioe  hy  thoir  I'ounuctitm  with  a  feodiug 
place  that  possessed  what  seemed  to  them  worldwide  celebrity.  Tliey  wi'^re  not  the 
tmly  dependents  iiiM>n  the  collet^e  kitchen,  hut  shared  its  viantls  with  a  half-seore  or 
moroof  swine,  whose  sties  wereclose  in  thereiirof  the  luiildiug,  and  with  rats  of  almor- 
mal  size  that  had  free  <iuarters  with  the  pi«;M.  Board  of  a  somewhat  better  t|iiality 
was  to  bo  had  at  i)rivate  InniHes  for  a  slight  advance  on  the  college  price,  while  two 
or  three  of  the  professors  received  select  hoarders  at  the  then  enormous  charge  of  $3 
a  week.  This  last  arrangement,  except  when  known  to  be  peremptorily  insisted  on 
by  some  anxious  parent,  exposed  a  student  to  Hnsjucion  and  unpopularity,  aud  if  one 
of  a  professor's  boarders  received  any  <*olleg«  honor,  it  was  unifonnly  aMcribwl  to 
undue  intluence  catered  for  on  the  one  si<lo  aud  exerted  on  the  other  in  consequence 
of  this  domestic  arrangement. 

Kroui  what  has  just  been  said  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  relations  bt>r.we«*n  the 
faculty  and  tho  students  were  regarded,  on  one  side;  at  least,  tm  tliose  of  mutual  hits- 
tility.  Tiie  students  certainly  c«)nsid€^red  the  faculty  as  their  natural  enemies.  Then» 
existed  between  the  two  parties  very  little  ot'kimlly  intcrctmrse,  aud  that  little  gen- 
erally secret.  If  a  stiuleut  went  unsummoned  to  a  teacher's  room  it  was  almost 
always  by  night.  It  was  regarded  as  a  high  crime  l)y  liis  class  for  a  student  to  enter 
a  recitation  room  before  the  ringing  of  xlm  bell  or  t<i  remain  to  ask  a  <iuestion  of  the 
instructor,  and  even  one  who  was  uniforiuly  first  in  the  class  room  wcmld  have  hail 
his  way  to  Coventry  miulv.  easy.  The  professors,  as  well  as  the  parietal  officers,  per- 
formed polic<'  duty  as  oceasiou  seemed  to  demand,  aud  in  case  of  a  general  disturl)- 
ance,  which  was  not  infrequent,  tln^  entire  faculty  were  on  the  chase  for  otfenders. 
Indeed,  no  small  proportion  of  th«»se  breaches  of  tht^  i)eace  Iind  for  their  sole  object 
the  drawing  out  of  this  s(miewhat  gi'otes<]Ue  poane  cnmilatm*,  whose  maneuvers  nmnd 
a  bonfire  were  wont  to  elicit  not  so  much  silent  admirati(ui  as  shouts  of  laughter  and 
applause,  which  they  strove  in  vain  to  trace  to  their  source. 

The  recitations  were  mere  hearings-of  lessons,  without  comiucnt  or  collateral  in- 
struction. They  were  gen«'rally  heard  in  quarter-sections  ol'a  class,  the  entire  class 
containing  from  50  to  60  members.  The  custom  was  to  call  on  every  stiulent  in  the 
s«».ction  at  every  recitation.  Each  tea<*her  was  su]))»osed  to  have  some  system  aceord- 
ing  to  which  he  arranged  tho  order  of  his  daily  calls.  Smne  openly  ado][>ted  the  din-ct 
or  the  inverse  alphabetical  order,  or  the  two  alternately.  As  for  the  key  to  the  order 
ado)it4'd  by  the  others  respectively,  there  were  generally  <'onflicting  theories,  the 
maintenance  of  whi<>h  broui^ht  iuto  play  a  keenness  of  cailculation  and  a  skillful 
manipulation  of  data  fully  adiMpiati!!  to  the  solving  of  de(qily  iuvtdviMl  algebrait*  equa- 
tions. Of  course  the  <Muli^avor — not  always  unsuccessful — was  to  determine  what 
part  of  a  lesscm  it  was  neressary  for  eju'h  individual  student  to  prepare. 

The  leading  feature  of  the  colleg*^  at  that  time  was  tin*  rich  provision  made  for 
courses  of  lectures.  It  may  be  doubte<l  whether  so  many  lei-turers  of  an  exceptionally 
high  order  have  ever,  at  any  on<»  tiiue,  been  brought  together  in  the  service  of  an 
Anwrican  college.  We  had  courses  on  physics  and  astronouiy  by  Professor  Farm r, 
whom  not  a  few  regard  as  the  most  eh»qu<'nt  man  they  ever  heard;  on  technology,  hy 
the  late  Dr.  Bigelow;  on  anatomy,  by  Dr.  John  Collins  Warren;  on  hygiene,  by  Dr. 
,)ackson;  on  law,  by  Chief  .Tustiei»  I'arker;  on  French  and  S])anish  literature,  by 
Professor  Tickmu*;  on  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  by  the  elder  Dr.  Ware.  It 
is  my  belief  that,  with  the  then  existing  materials  and  means  of  kiiowh>dge,  neither 
€»f  these  courses  a<lmitted  of  any  essential  improvement,  and  several  of  the  lectnrera 
ha<l  ext4^nded  fame  as  speakers  and  writers  in  the  outside  w<»rld.  By  far  the  largest 
part  of  our  actual  instruction  was  that  of  the  lecture  room,  where  it  was  our  cnsttuii 
to  take  copious  notes,  which  were  afttjrward  written  in  full,  for  our  permanent  use 
and  beuctit. 

As  regards  the  amount  of  study  and  of  actual  attainment,  it  was,  I  think,  much 
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greater  with  the  be8t  HchoIarH  of  cucli  cIohh,  iinidi  l«'ss  with  thoftc  of  a  lower  ;ri>tul«\ 

thau  now.     I  doubt  whfther  Hiirh  HtmU'ntH  an  ii8(m1  to  constitutt^  thr  fourth  quurtor 

of  a  rlaeiH  could  uow  reiich  the  Hophoinore  yojir.     A  youth  who  wim  r<'irular  iu  his 

lukhit8,  and  who  made  houic  sort  of  au  auswcr,  howev4»r  wide  of  tho  mark,  at  half  of 

hiH  reeitatious,  comimuily  ohtaiuod  his  doj^rtMi.  though  IiIh  college  life  uii^ht  have 

l»e»*Q  interpohitiMl  hy  an  annual  3-monthH'  suHpenHion  for  nej^li^cnce;  but  the  really 

);immI  Hcholar  gave  himself  wholly  to  IiIh  work.     He  had  no  dislractituiH,  no  ontMide 

society,  no  newnpaporH,  no  legal  jtossibility  of  an  evening  in  Boston,  no  probable  iu- 

tlneeineut  to  Hpend  an  hour  elwwhere  than  within  eolh'ge  walls,  and  not  even  easy 

aeceM  to  the  college  library.     ConsequtMitly  there  remained  for  him  nothing  but  hard 

stndy;  and  there  were  some  in  every  chws  whose  hours  of  study  were  not  Icsh  than 

60  a  w<M'k. 

The  range  of  study  was  much  leas  extensive,  than  now.     Natural  history  di«l  not 
then  even  profeas  to  be  science,  and  receiviMl  v«Ty  litth*  attenli(Ui.     ('lieinistry,  under 
aiiMpires  which  one  does  not  like  to  recall,  orrupied  and  utterly  wasted  a  Bmall  por- 
tion of  the  senior  year.     French  and  Spanish  were  voluntary  st  udies.  or  rathi-r  recrea- 
tioDii,  for  the  recitation  room  of  the  kind-hearted  septuagenarian  who  had  these  Ian- 
gugM  in  charge  was  fretiuented  more  for  amusement  than  for  anything  that  was 
taught  or  learned.     Italian  and  (xerman  wiTe  studied  in  good  earn«'st  by  a  very  few 
voluntwrs.     There  was  a  great  deal  of  efficient  work  in  the  dejiartment  of  philoso- 
phy; and  the  writing  of  English  could  not  have  be(>n  cared  for  iriore  faithfully^Judi- 
rioiwly,  an<l  fruitfully  than  by  Proftrssor  (.'banning.     But  the  chief  labor  and  the 
iTowtiinghonor  of  successful  scholarship  were  in  mathematics  and  the  classi<-s.     The 
mathematical  course  extended  through  the  entire  t  years,  emhraring  the  ditlcrential 
^alcnlus,  the  mathematical  treatm«'nt  of  all  departments  of  physical  science  then 
Atudicd.  and  a  thoroughly  mathematical  treatise  on  astronomy.'     In  (ireek  and  Latin 
the  aim  was  not  so  much  to  ilet<'rmine  grammatical  intlectioiis  and  construction  as  t(» 
rcueh  the  actual  meaning  of  the  author  in  h.'uid.  and  to  r«Mi4lt'r  his  thought  into  per- 
"pienons  and  elegant  English.     This  aim  was  attained,  1  think,  to  a  high  <legrei'  in 
Latin;  and  with  the  faithful  and  searching  study  of  th<*  Latin  text  there  grew  up 
inevitably  the  sort  of  instinctive  knowledge  of  Latin  grammar,  which  one  conversant 
with  the  best  English  writers  acquires  of  thiglish  grammar,  without  formal  study. 
Su(th  grammatical  ta<'t  and  skill  were  acquir«Ml  by  a  rcs]M'ct:il)le  number  (»f  Latin 
seholars  in  every  class;  and  the  number  wa?»  hy  no  means  small  of  those  who  then 
fomie<l  a  life-long  taste  for  Latin  literature,  and  the  capacity  of  reading  it  with  all 
MeKirable  eas<*  !Uid  tluency.     (rreek  wjts  studied  with  much  greater  ditliculty,  and. 
when  with  similar,  with  much  less  satisfactory  ami  valuahh'  results.     Wv.  had  no 
•ccefiflible  Greek-English  lexicon.     \Vc  were  obliged  to  get  at  the  nu>aning  of  (Ireek 
wurds  through  Latin  defniitiiuis,  which  often,  among  several  t^nglish  meanings,  left 
iw  iu  dimlit  which  to  regard  as  (><iuivalent  to  the  ( Jreek.     The  best  scholars  were  often 
dincouraged  in  the  ]>ursuit  of  knowledge  under  hinderances  so  grave,  and  hinX  resort 
to  truuslutions,  or  to  an  interlined  copy  of  the  text-book,  hequeathed  by  the  mon!i 
pertM'vering  industry  of  some  scholar  of  earlier  date.    Several  of  thes*.'  interliiu'd  coj»ieM 
Wfre  al  waj8  in  use,  each  of  them  the  center  of  a  group  of  students,  while  it  was  well 
known  that  the  professor  had  a  siuall  library  of  lik<*  co])ies.  which  he  Inul  confiscatiHl 
in  the  recitation  rfM>m. 

Thei»e  are  a  few  of  the  many  illustrations  \>hich  1  might  give  of  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  Harvard  of  to-day  and  that  of  .">()  years  ago;  and  they  may  render  some 
help  in  answering  the  question  whethi'r  the  IbrmiM*  days  were  better  than  these; 
while  they  may  not  altogether  satisfy  the  class  of  persons  characterized  by  tht)se  emi- 
ueatly  graphic  verses : 

Qui  red  it  ad  fafltiOS.  et  virtuteiii  a'litiinat.  auniM, 
Miraturqno  nihil  niAi  qiiml  Liliitina  Biicravit. 


*  Gummere's,  afterward  replaced  by  Farrar*s. 
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In  t\w  voars  which  have  since  ehinsed  the  'Mnfluenee  of  wealtband 
soci(^ty  has  specially  shown  itself  at  llarvaxd.  Manners  have  been 
esteemed  highly,  and  whih»  there  have  been,  as  there  always  must  be, 
exceptions  in  the  very  chiss  where  one  has  a  right  to  expe^-t  good  breocl 
ing,  the  general  tone  of  ])oliteness  is  high;  and  along  with  this  refine 
ment  of  manners  goes  also  a  certain  aim  at  refinement  of  learning,  w: 
that  there  is  an  al»sence  of  spread-eagle  in  writing  and  speaking,  ami 
an  aim  at  elegance  and  lightness  of  style." 

(M'KSTS    OF    IIAKVARD. 

At  different  i)eriods  in  Ikm*  history  Harvard  College  has  entertainec] 
as  gnests  some  of  the  mo>;t  distingnish<Kl  of  American  st^itesnien  and 
scholars.  Among  them  (not  to  speak  of  those  of  more  recent  years] 
nmy  be  mentioned  the  visit  of  Washington  in  October,  1790,  of  Presi 
dent  Monroe  in  Jnly,  1817,  of  Oeneral  Lafayette  in  Angnst  1824,  and  ol 
President  Jackson  in  June,  IS;^:^.  All  these  were  receive<l  at  the  nui- 
versify  by  thi?  corporatism  and  overseers,  and  faculty,  and  such  fonna^ 
civihties  paid  them  as  wen*  thought  to  be  due  to  the  high  stations  whicl 
they  filled. 

COST    OF    A    HAUVAIU)    KPTCATION. 

Within  one  or  two  decades  pasf  ol)jecfions  have  been  made  to  Has 
yard  (-oUege  on  the  ground  thaf  the  ex)><»nst*s  of  the  students  weit*  ui 
necessarily  great.  It  is  tru<*  that  tlu*  exi)ense  of  a  4-years'  course  hLi 
increased  so  that  $000  a  year  was  lately  thought  to  be  as  small  an  aniouE^ 
as  would  suffice  for  flu*  needs  of  a  student  with  (economical  habits.*  O 
the  other  hand  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  i)ecunifiry  aid  renden»' 
to  students  of  limited  nutans  has  more  than  ke])t  pace  with  this  increa^t 

A  new  provision  was  mad<*  in  1S8H-«S0  for  the  poorer  students  Jit  tin 
university.  Thp  corporation  having  occasion  fo  buy  the  large  house  on 
the  norflieast  corner  of  Oxfonl  and  Kii'klan<l  streets,  granted  theuseof 
the  whole  lower  story  to  a  dub,  called  tin*  Foxcroft  Club  from  the  name 
of  an  old  Cambridge  family  whose  estate  included  the  house  lot,  which 
was  to  maintain  there  reading  rooms,  h>ck<»rs,  toilet  r<M)ms,  and  a  cheap 
restaurant.  The  ]»lan  has  been  successfully  carried  (uit.  A  student 
who  can  sleep  at  home  need  not  hire  a  room  in  Cambridg(»;  and  an; 
student  who  is  forccMl  to  e<*onomize  <'an  procure  at  the  club  a  lunch(H>ii 
for  H)  c(»nfs,  and  a  suflicieiicy  of  plain  food  for  a  day  for  .*Jo  cents. 

A  mixcul  4.*ommittee  of  university  officers  and  students  regulates  tlw 
affairs  of  the  club.  An  economical  student  need  not  now  pay  nH)re  than 
^'M){)  a  year  (the  long  vacation  exclud(Ml)  for  tuiti<m,  board,  lodging,  fii-e 
and  liglit,  and  of  this  sum  the  tuition  tee  makes  one-half.  The  cost  o; 
living  in  Cambri^lge  is  Iowcm*  now  than  at  any  time  since  18G1. 

'A  tabUTxhibitiiiK  lourHralosof  aniiiml  oxp«iHlitiin'»(not  iiicluiUug  the  long  VAoa 
liou)  naiiH'rt  as  thr  lowoHt  Kuiii  $-is.l,  ami  as  a  very  liboral  oiio  $1,360.  Prof.  C  E 
Norton  says  tliat  the  coHt  of  liviu*^  at  Jlarvanl  on  the  **ecouoiuical  buoitt'"  may  b« 
ifot  at  from  $400  to  $475  a  your. 
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ITH  KKLIGIOl'8  STANI»Altl>. 

Another  objection  sometimeti^  made,  that  the  rolh^^t^  is  an  irreUgious 
place,  can  hardly  be  maintained.    It  chiims,  it  is  tiiie,  to  be  misectarian, 
but  so  also  do  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  the  prominent  w)Uegos  of 
the  land.    The  history  of  (M)llege  life  during  recent  years  sliows  that  an 
improvement  has  Uiken  place  in  the  morale  of  tlie  student**,  and  that 
there  is  now  not  only  great4?r  respect  for  religious  teachings  and  t(»a<:h 
ers,  but  also  gre^itcr  interest  in  religious  exercises  during  tbe  w('(»k  and 
on  the  Sabbath.     At  the  same  time  the  college  does  not  consider  it 
within  her  province  to  act  sus  the  spiritual  guide  of  the  students,  nor 
does  slit  (judeavor  to  influence  them  to  favor  the  doctrines  of  any  par- 
ticular soc'iety. 

I'll  I    HKTA    KAPPA. 

This  society,  which  sprung  from  the  soil  of  college  life,  was  estab- 
lished at  Harvard  in  178L  by  Elisha  Parmele,  a  gra<luate  of  the  cla.ss  of 
1778,  by  virtue  of  an  instrument  callcMl  a  "  charter,"  whicli  had  been 
formally  executed  by  the  president,  ofhcers,  and  members  of  the.  original 
society,  bearing  the  same  name,  at  William  and  Mary  College  in  Vir- 
ginia.   The  time  of  the  founding  of  the  society  antedate«l  by  only  a  few 
years  the  establishment  of  the  Harvard  chapter.     The  ol)ject  of  tin*  soci- 
ety was  stated  to  be  *'the  promotion  of  literature  and  fri(»ndly  inteir- 
course  between  scholars."      Its  name  and  motto  indicate  that  '*  phi- 
losophy, including  therein  religion  as  well  as  etlii(*s,  is  worthy  of  culti 
vation  a*s  the  guide  of  life."    This  society  took  at  once  a  deep  root  in 
the  university;  its  exercises  became  public,  and  admittance 'into  it  an 
object  of  ambition;  but  on  the  "other  hand  the  discrimination  which  its 
selection  of  members  made  among  the  students  cause<l  some  discontent, 
fe  intiuence,  however,  was  acknowledgtMl  to  be  salutary ;  that  it  selectiMl 
from  among  the  best  stu<lents  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  in   process 
of  time  nearly  all  the  otli<*ers  and  professors  of  the  colh»ge  weri»  found  to 
l»e  in  its  list  of  membcMs. 

The  day  following  <*ommencement  was  adopted  for  its  annual  <'ele- 
bration,  and  from  that  time  forward  in  the  hist-ory  of  the  cJllege  the 
annual  oration  of  Phi  r>eta  Ka])pa  has  l>een  given,  and  the  occasions 
have  been  marked  by  a  display  t)f  learning  and  ehupience  that  has  *mmi- 
riched  the  hterature  of  the  countiy  with  som(»  of  its  brightest  g(^ms."" 


ft  hsis  betm  said  that  **  the  iuHuences  atliM'ting  student  lifoint^^llectu- 
lilly  and  socially  have  alt^u*ed  gn».atly  in  the  gn>wth  of  the  colh^gc^  and 
that  which  18  distinctive  of  Harvard  stu<lent  life  now  could  hardly  be 
}i.ssi'rted  of  it  within  tin*,  memory  of  living  graduates."  The  old  time- 
lionore<l  custom  of  hazing,  which  had  been  a  prolific  source  of  trouble  t-o 

'  For  innch  bero8tAte<l  tho  writer  ir»  iii<lohteil  to  "  Social  Lifo  at  Harvard,'  'I»y  I'rof. 
B;irn'tt  Wendell,  ainl  to  ''  Ilarvanl  I'liivoi-sity  llIustrat<Ml."  Uy  llonicc  K.  SnidtU'i-. 
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tlie  college  antliorities,  was  liniilly  abolished  in  1872.     It  was  brouf^ht 
about  in  this  wav: 

iSoou  iit'tcr  the  opcniu^j^  of  that  iMsaileinic  yoar  the  freHbmen  iind  Hopboiuoren  pre- 
pariMl  to  tost  th<>  respective  merits  of  their  classes  by  charging  each  other  in  an  open 
field.  Dnriiig  thin  enconiitcr  a  number  of  stndenta  were  captured  by  a  bo<ly  of  proc- 
tors and  were  liable  to  8nH]>eu8ion  from  college. 

At  this  point  it  l»ecame  generally  known  that  if  all  the  members  of  the  offending 
clasHcs  would  ]»b*dge  th«Mn8el\'cs  to  take  no  part  in  hazing  during  their  college  course 
a  petition  n»r  the  panlon  of  the  culj>rits  might  Ik*  favorably  eousidered.  The  pledge 
WJis  given,  the  petition  was  priisent'^'d  and  granl^Ml,  and  hazing  at  Harvard  w:i«  at  an 
end,  for  at  the  expirati<m  of  the  2-years^  truce  thus  declared  public  opinion  hiwl  grown 
to  regard  hazing  as  conduct  unbe<>oming  a  gentleman. 

What  makes  this  bit.  of  loeal  history  signiticant  is  that  it  marks  more  elearly  than 
anything  else  the  moment  when,  un<ler  the  o]>eration  of  the  elective  system,  cla^s 
feeling  cestsed  to  be  the  predominant  fact  in  social  life  at  Harvard.  Under  the  old 
8yHt4im  the  cliiss  wa«  the  social  unit;  under  the  new  tlie  social  unit  is  the  college. 

Indee<l,  the  stu<lent  inay  pass  througii  ctdb'ge  without  knowing  so  much  as  the 
names  of  many  classmat-es  whom  he  might  like  extremely  if  accident  once  brought 
them  together.  Cbwses  still  exist.  In  the  freshman  yoar  they  formally  organize 
themselves,  and  the  organization  eontinues  throughout  the  college  course.  On  grad- 
uating they  organize  themselves  afresh  and  elect  a  secretary  to  keep  track  of  all  the 
members  and  periodically  to  publish  biographical  notes. 

The  college  societies  are  to-day  the  ni«)st  conspicuous  factor  in  deter- 
mining a  stiuleut's  personal  acquaintance,  and  the  most  marked  siK^ial 
line  at  Harvard  is  that  between  the  ** society"  men  and  the  ''non- 
society/' 

Though  non-society  men  have  be<!!n  known  formally  to  organize  them- 
selves on  occasions  when  <'lass  politics  grew  warm,  yet  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  belonging  to  one  of  these  societies  has  never  })een  political. 

At  Harvard  the  societies  generally  include  distin<'tly  more  than  half  the  studentR, 
and  those  who  are  unwillingly  left  out  are  generally  so  left  on  account  either  of  snch 
unavoidable  accidents  jis  extreme  poverty  or  of  such  possibly  avoidable  ones  as  ag- 
gressive eccentricity. 

The  societies  refd^rred  to  are  strictly  Harvard  «)nes,  and  distinct  fix)in 
the  Greek-lett(T  societies  comm<m  in  other  collegers.  Some  of  the  latter 
have  latelv  sprung  up  at  Harvard,  but  they  can  hardly  be  said  a^^  yet  to 
form  an  int4.»gral  part  of  t<»chnically  '^society"  life  there. 

The  college  soi^ieties  seem  always  to  be  more  or  l(^ss  in  keeping  with 
the  ostensible  end  of  college  life.  The  institute  of  1770  remains  practi- 
cally what  it  was  when  formed — a  club  for  debate  and  declamation, 
owning  also  a  library  much  used  l>y  its  members. 

There  are  clu})s  wliose  mc^mbers  are  r4»s<»rved  in  their  statement  of  the 
organization,  but  the  day  of  profound  mystery,  and  dre^led  initiations, 
and  owlish  symbols,  has  i)retty  nuich  disappeared.  There  is  a  natural 
history  so<^iety  ;  a  musical  society  called  the  Pierian  S<Mlality,  of  re- 
s])ectable  traditions;  a  gl(»e  clul),  art  <*lub,  chess  club,  cricket  club, 
Society  of  ('hristiau  Urethren,  an«l  St.  Paul's  Society,  all  organizations 
naturally  si>ringing  out  of  the  fertile  soil  of  college  compauionshi]);  but 
the.  societies  whii'h  have  the  most  marked  chara(;ter  and  the  firmest 
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trailitionK  are  the  Hasty  Puddinj;  CAnh  and  tlio  PoriM^lliaii,  names  whicli 
indicate,  at  first  ^lanr-o,  a  certain  amount  of  conviviality,  thoufch  tlie 
uninitiated  would  suppose^  a  little  piff  more  satisfying  to  the  />on  vivatit 
than  a  l)owl  of  nnish  and  milk,  lioth  societies  run  back  int4>  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  e^K'h  has  maintained  stea<lily  -a  t^)ne  of  f^^oixl  breeding  and 
j;c)od  fellowshi]).  They  have  excellent  libraries  and  afjreeiible  quarters, 
and  otter  rendrsrom  for  j^raduates  n»visitinfc  the  collejjt*. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  a  mimber  of  smalh^r  societies 
ill  the  collepce  ])roper,  lH\sides  the  Flarvard  Union,  such  clubs  as  the 
Finance  Club  and  the  Historical  Society  and  the  influential  societies  of 
the  Harvaixl  Law  School,  and  the  Boylston  Medical  Society  of  Harvard 
University. 

A  few  of  the  earlier  societies  or  clubs  have  ce;iscd  to  exist.  One  of 
these  was  the  so  (^alkMl  Me^lical  Fa(»ulty,  a  se^Tet  so<n<».ty  whi<',h  turnexl 
hazing  into  a  systematic*  pursuit  and  mixed  with  it  a.  ^<K)d  de^U  of 
genuine  fun  and  frolic.  Another  siss(M»iation  that  was  thii  parent  of 
much  sport,  but  now  abandoned,  was  the  Navy  Club. 
*  There  should  also  be  mentioned  the  clubs  whi<*h  arcMfonfincul  to  no  single 
class,  but  are  supposed  to  include  the  few  men  who  arc  in  various  waya 
the  leaders  of  college  fashion. 

Ten  or  fifteen  at  most  out  of  each  claHS  of  nearly  3(X)  are  nienibcrs  of  theH(^  clnbH, 
which,  from  all  I  can  learn  of  them,  are  respectable  counttTpartH  of  the  more  exclu- 
sive clubs  common  in  cities. 

As  a  rule  they  are  very  tx)lerable  sch<M>ls  of  manners,  and  hy  no  meauH 
w  favorable  to  dissipati<m  as  many  are  inclined  to  believe.  If  anjr 
objcftion  could  be  raised  against  them,  it  wQuld  be  perhaps  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  apt  to  encourage  a  tendency  to  luxury  and  ex- 
travagance. 

Tlie  rtorial  position  of  a  Ktuclent's  family  has  very  little  to  do  with  his  social  posi- 
tion in  coUege.     There  a  man  of  tact  an<l  ajjreeahle  address  is  often  to  be  fonnd  in  a 
place  of  fiir  more  prominciH'i^  than  is  a<*corded  to  Iuh  peo])le  in  everyday  life;  on  the 
other  hand,  an  eccentric  man  of  the  most  fashionable  connections  is  often  nowhere 
in  roUcjiro.     *     *     "     At  tlui  c1n)>  tables  the  company  is  schM'tcd  by  mntual  a^roe- 
oi^nt.     Of  the  nnder^radnates  now  at  Harvard,  (iOO  are  acc(iinniodate<l  at  Memorial 
lUll;  a  large  part  of  the  remainder  take  their  meals  at  private  boanling  honsi^s,  for 
at  Cambridge  there  is  neither  hotel  nor  restaurant  of  the  better  class.     Uoth  at  the 
hall  and  at  the  private  houses  there  are  two  kinds  of  tables — the  general  and  the 
fliib.     At  the  former,  whoever  is  willing  to  ]>ay  the  j)rice  may  be  acconimo<lated  if 
there  is  room  for  him.     *     *     »    This  gr<*at  'lining  room  was  formerly  managed  by 
a  Htewanl  chosen  by  the  colb^ge  authorities  and  responsible  solely  to  Chem.      *     *     * 
Hnt  a  few  years  ag<i  the  whole  manageuieiit  of  the  hall  was  placed  in  charg(>  of  a 
committee!,  consisting  chiefly  of  students,  and  elected   by  thc>  students  and  oflicers 
who  dine  there.     This  plan  has  workt^d  admirably;  and  in  additicni  to  the  great-  im- 
provement in  fowl  and  service,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  what  few  cases  of  dis- 
cipline have  occnrre<l  in  the  hall  under  this  student  regime  have  betm  dealt  with  in 
the  most  tirni  and  s<insible  way. 

The  Hall  is  manap:ed  on  <MM)])erative  iniuci pies,  and  the  cost  vari<»s a 
Jittle  from  yejir  to  year  according  to  the  juices  of  ftMul  and  the  number  of 
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boarders.  It  is  rarely  less  thau  $4  or  more  tliau  $5  a  w#)ek.  As  already 
stated  a  new  ]>oarding  club — ^the  Foxcroft — lias  been  oi^ened  as  a  coop- 
erative venture  of  the  professors  and  student*,  where  good  me^s  can 
be  had  for  from  82  to  $3  a  week,  which  is  from  $1  to  $2  cheaper  than 
the  rates  at  Memorial  Hall,  whi(*h  is  crowdtMi  with  students).  It  ha<l  in 
Hh  oj^eninff  year  a  membership  of  about  120  men. 

A  (jommunitv  of  nenrlv  2,(M)(>  students  (»/)nstitutt>s  a  little  world  of  its 
own.  Not  half  of  these  are  able  to  s<H*ure  rooms  in  the  college  buildings, 
and  the  immediate  vieiuity  of  the  city  of  (Cambridge  be<*omes,  in  c<msi^- 
quence,  a  nesting  place  for  nuniy  of  them. 

For  many  years  Hcholarly  socitities  have  exist ed  at  Harvard;  and  their  recent 
growth  under  the  favoring  liifinencfH  of  the  elective  syHteni  \»  a  marked  feature  of 
modern  life  there.  In  many  <»f  the  eollege  de])artnientH — flassioal,  French,  Seuiitir, 
etc. — there  are  either  independent  clnbH  or  what  are  known  as  Remiuars,  and  are 
directly  under  the  guidance  of  professors.  Jn  some  of  the^e  Hocietiea — just  as  in 
laboratories  and  in  geological  field  work — a  g(«Ml  deal  of  special  work  is  done,  and 
the  excellent  technical  talk  greatly  stimulates  scholarly  interest  in  the  snbjects  in 
hand. 

T'nder  this  head  come,  too,  the  college  papers,  of  which  there  are  now  foiu*,  and 
which  bring  together  in  the  conduct  of  periodicals  that  I  think  by  no  means  con- 
temptible most  undergraduates  of  all  social  ranks  who  have  a  taste  for  literary  ex- 
pression. Here,  too,  come  the  Unifm,  where  public  debates  are  held  fortnightly; 
and  the  religitms  organizations;  and  the  Total  Abstinence  Society.  "  •  *  At 
Harvard  the  '*  Veritas ''  of  the  college  is  so  far  a  true  motto  that  a  man  who  is  known 
to  pretend  to  be  better  than  he  is  nwcts  once  and  for  all  with  the  contem]>t  he  de- 
serves. "  *  *  Exaggerated  as  reports  of  dissipation  at  Harvard  may  be,  liow- 
ever,  it  would  be  thorouglily  insincere  to  deny  that  dissipation  exists  there— just  as 
it  exists  anywhere  else.  All  I  assert  is  that  vice  at  Harvard  is  no  way  more  inherent 
than  it  must  be  in  our  time  wherever  a  thousand  young  men,  not  given  to  seeming 
better  thau  they  are,  gather  together.  1  do  not  hesitate,  however,  to  declare,  after 
14  years  of  intimate  acquaintance  with  Harvard  life,  my  sincere  conviction  of  two 
facts:  it  is  no  rare  thing  for  men  to  go  through  Harvard  College,  in  full  *' society  " 
life,  without  yielding  to  the  temptations  that  surround  all  men  on  the  verge  of  niun- 
h<K>d;  and  what  vice  <'xist«  at  Harvard  very  rarely  <levclops  into  a  vicious  courser  in 
after-life.  *  *  *  At  this  moment  it  can  not  bo  denied  that  the  relations  between 
students  an<l  otlicers  are  not  as  intimate  as  could  be  wished.  So  far  as  they  go,  they 
are  charming:  each  body  treats  the  other  with  a<!ourtesy  that  can  hardly  be  excelled. 
The  elective  system,  annmg  its  other  benetits,  has  worked  the  destruction  of  the 
time-iionored  hostility  that  used  to  exist.  A  dozen  years  ago  a  roomful  of  studentd 
liked  nothing  better  than  making  an  instru<rtor's  life  wretched.  Tliis  was  so  generally 
the  case  during  my  undergraduate  days  that  when  I  came  to  Harvard  as  a  teacher  I 
went  to  meet  my  first  class  in  an  agony  of  dread.  AVhat  met  me  was  what  Initt  met 
me  ever  since,  and  what  I  believe  meets  every  oftieer  of  the  college.  The  company 
gathered  to  hear  what  1  Iia<l  to  say  listened  with  surh  eourteous  attention  as  would 
be  found  at  any  publir  lertnre.  Those  who  found  my  teaehing  beneficial  eame  n*gn- 
larly,  with  the  same  unfailing  jioliteness;  those  wh<i  did  not  find  it  so  were  at  lilK»rty, 
within  my  discretion,  to  stay  away  and  prejjare  themselves  by  outside  reading  for 
the  examinations  that  finally  tested  tlu'ir  knowlenge  of  the  subject  in  hand.  This 
fact  not  <mly  removed  all  the  zest  of  misbehaviur,  but  also  acted  as  a  most  salut-siry 
che«:k  on  me.  1  did  my  best  to  make  my  lectures  worth  atten<ling;  and  in  six  years 
1  have  had  no  eumplaint  to  make,  either  of  lax  attendance  or  of  discourtesy.  In  but 
a  single  instance  has  there  been  so  mu<rh  as  a  sign  of  it. 

At  the  same  time,  pleasant  sw  the  professional  relations  of  students  and  instruct-ors 
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if  the  great  size  of  th«)  college  and  the  consequeutly  great  expeutie  of  uuy  formal 
eutertainments  prevent  these  relations  from  generally  becoming  more  than  profcs- 
rtional.  A  few  exceptionally  good  scholurH  tiud  i;\'arm  and  sympathetic  friends  in 
their  inatructors,  and  students  who  are  personally  introduced  to  instructors  are  sure 
uf  a  cordial  welcome.     But  here  the  matter  ends.     *     *     * 

The  fdnction  of  a  college  is  to  educate.  Its  work  must  in  the  end  be  judged  by 
H'sultHy  and  by  no  a  priori  reasoning.  This  whole  matter  of  socdal  life  is  a  part — and 
uo  feiuuU  part  — of  the  education  which  a  college  student  receives. 

In  many  aspects  this  social  life  is  full  of  charm;  in  some  it  seems  at  first  sight 
alarming.  We  are  tending,  our  critics  say,  as  they  have  said  any  tinu^  these  hundred 
yearrt,  to  rear  a  race  of  good-humored  do-nothings,  if  not  worse;  and  so  on. 

There  is  but  one  answer  to  this.  That  is  k)  be  found  in  the  Harvard  spirit  of 
livhich  1  have  already  spoken,  (xo  where  you  will  and  look  at  Harvard  men  and  the 
work  they  are  doing  in  the  world.  It  is  not  brilliant,  perhaps;  it  may  lack  the  un- 
compromising vigor  that  the  cant  of  our  day  describes  as  practical.  Hut  wherever 
yon  find  Har\'ard  men  in  a  bo<ly  you  find  honest,  self-resi»ecting  gentlemen,  alive  in 
rare  degree  to  the  best  ideals  of  their  tiuu'. 

CLASS   DAY. 

C\haa  day  is  now  the  greiit  day  of  the  year,  tor  the  old-tiuie  fjlory  of 
<^niineneenieut  lias  dei)arte<l. 

Its  formal  investment  is  in  a  proeession  of  th<^  irlass,  eseorting  college 
officials  to  Appleton  Chapel,  where  a  poem  is  rec'ited,  an  oration  pro- 
nounced, and  an  ode  sung — all  productions  of  membei's  who  are  a])- 
IM>iuted  by  election  early  in  the  year.  The  rest  of  the  day  is  given  up 
to  social  entertainment,  excepting  a  bri(*f  ceremony  near  the  ch)se  of 
the  aitemoouy  when,  at  the  sound  of  quick  music,  the  class  meets  again, 
wearing  the  most  disord<»rly  hats  tliat  can  be  secured  or  have  been 
jireserved,  adome^l  sometimes  with  mottoes,  ligures,  and  other  embel- 
ishments,  and  the  more  prudent  oiu's  dressed  otherwise,  as  for  stress  of 
weather  or  mortal  cond)at.  Marching  in  i>rocession  under  direction  of 
the  class  marshal,  they  move  about  the  colleg(»  yard,  clieering  in  turn 
the  buildings  and  the  professors  and  tutors  with  enthusiasm  varying 
acconling  to  their  estet^m  for  them,  with  the  Harvard  cheer,  a  barking 
ndi-rah-rah,  which,  coming  from  oiu'  or  two  hundred  jovial  throats,  is  as 
near  to  a  Bacchanalian  chorus  as  our  New  Knghiiul  coast  can  get.  This 
is  followed  by  the  dam-e  around  a  large  elm  lm<*k  of  Mollis. 

Here  they  whirl  in  frantie  rin^s  at  tiic  closi*  of  tli«^  long  <1av  of  pb>asiirc  and  flir- 
tation, sing  the  class  <ide  han<l  in  hand,  and  climb,  madly  raised  on  each  others 
Kh<»ulflers,  t4>  clut<-h  at  the  garland  of  bright  tiowers  which  liigli  up  has  been  wreathed 
around  the  mighty  trunk^  each  striving  to  secure  houh^  of  the  precious  riowers  to 
give  to  some  dear  fair  one  looking  im  in  nienu»ry  of  one  happy  day. 

Not  long  ago  class  day  was  celebrated  by  the  graduating  class  alone  draining  huge 
pails  of  punch  in  jovial  companionship,  that  n(»t  seldom  ended  in  drunken  ilebauch 
around  this  same  tree;  but  the  class  of  IK88,  to  which  the  poet  Lowell,  and  the 
Rculptor  Story,  and  other  congenial  souls  belonged,  took  upon  them  to  change  all 
this,  and  from  thai  day  to  the  ])res<'nt  all  that  is  beautiful,  and  lovely,  and  fascinat- 
ing in  the  fair  sex  of  this  vicinage  takes  part  in  the  Joyous  festivities  of  the  ilay.' 


*  Henry  Wan*  in  Applftiin'rt  Joiimal  for  Mar<*h,  1K70. 
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COMMENCEMENT. 

Time  was  when  (tommoncemeiit  wsis  tlie  j^reiit  holiday  of  tlie  year, 
not  only  for  Cambridge  and  Boston,  but,  it  may  be  said,  for  the  Stated. 
The  governor  and  ccmniiil  eame  with  great  pai*ade,  t^nts  were  pitc^hetl 
on  the.  (yommon,  and  the  whole  surrounding  country  seemed  to  preeii)i- 
tate  itself  into  the  town.  ^*The  holiday,"  writes  Lowell,  in  his  "Cam- 
bridge Thirty  Years  Ago,"  **  preserved  all  the  features  of  an  English 
fair.  Stations  were  niarke<l  out  beforehand  by  the  town  eonstablejis 
and  distinguished  by  numberi^l  strikes.  These  were  assigne^l  to  the 
different  vendors  of  small  wares  and  exhibitors  of  varieties,  whosi^  can- 
vas booths,  beginning  at  the  market  ])laee,  sometimes  half  eneirelwl  the 
Common  with  their  Jovial  embrace."  Only  recently,  indeed,  has  it  ce^ised 
to  be  a  legal  holiday,  antl,  <loubtless,  some  ardent  sons  of  Harvard  re- 
gard the  oi)ening  of  banks  and  custoui-house  in  Boston  on  commence- 
ment day  as  little  less  than  desecration  of  the  Sabbath.  The  long 
academic  procession,  formed  <»f  the  ]>rofessors,  students,  and  graduates, 
marched  to  the  church  from  Oore  Hall,  its  broa^l  doors  for  once  in  a  year 
being  thrown  open  to  permit  the  ])assage,  ami,  the  president,  wearing 
the  aca<lemi(»  hat  and  gown,  sat  in  the  curious  old  chair,  whose  origin 
is  lost  in  the  fogs  of  New  England  antiquity,  and  of  which  Holmes  sings 
so  amusingly  in  his  **  Parson  Turell's  Legacy." 

The  exer<*ises  were  formerly  held  in  the  parish  church,  but  now  in 
Memorial  Hall,  where,  for  at  least  once  in  the  year,  extraordinary  efforts 
were  made  by  the  unorganized  part  of  the  procession  to  get  inside,  the 
rush  at  other  times  not  being  so  great  as  to  require  police  force.  The 
usual  parts*  were  taken  by  seniors,  and  degrees  given,  and  the  whole 
company  of  griMluates  and  invited  guests  sat  down  to  dinner.  The  day 
was  long  the  (Mtcasion  for  the  griuluating  class  to  receive  their  friends; 
still,  a^  for  more  than  two  centuries,  on  commencement  day  the  gc^v- 

'The  batiiH  for  i\w.  iisMiguiiu-iit  of  (■oiiiiiit'iictMiient  partH  has  greatly  (.^haugfcl.  Hy 
tbe  latent  *' Uegulatioii.s  of  tli»'.  Faculty  of  Harvard  (College" — 

Auy  ineiiihor  of  tlit^  gi'a<liiatiug  v.\hhh  who  lias  attatiuMl  grade  r  (78  per  cent.)  or 
a  higher  gratle  in  tiyhttrn  coiirHeH  or  their  e(|iiivalriit  will  he  reciuiiiueiided  for  a  de- 
gree with  diHtiuetion  on  the  ftdlowiiig  eoiulitiouN: 

If  he  liiw  attained  grade  A  (about  90- UK)  per  <rent.)  in  fifteen  euurHcs  or  their 
equivalent,  or  has  received  biglnsst  hon(»rH  in  any  department^  he  will  be  reconi- 
ineiub'd  for  a  degree  snmma  rum  laude. 

If  he  hart  attained  graibn  A  in  nine  courses  or  their  equivalent,  or  grade  J  or  li 
(about  78-lH)  per  cent.)  in  fifteen  ct»urses  <ir  thiMr  equivalent,  or  lum  received  liouors 
in  any  de])artiuent,  he  will  be  recommended  for  a  degree  magna  cum  laude. 

If  he  has  attained  gra<le  A  or  B  in  nine  courses  or  their  equivalent,  or  liaH  received 
honorable  meutiou  tiriee,  he  will  be  recommended  for  a  degree  cum  laude. 

4  »  *  *  «^  «  * 

41.  The  parts  at  commencement  consist  of  orations,  dissertations,  and   disquisi- 
tions, and  ant  assigned  in  accordance  with  the  ftdlowing  rules: 
To  every  student  who  receives  the  degree  HumnM  cum  laude,  an  oration. 
T«»  every  student  who  r»*ceives  tlu'  degree  magna  rum  laude,  a  <li8sertation. 
To  every  student  who  receives  the  degree  cum  lauthf  a  disquisition. 
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ernor  coiner  out  from  liis  capital  with  a  brilliant  caA-alry  es<iort.;  still  the 
orations  pronouiUMMl  hy  randidatrs  tor  di»«;r(H's  are  list<MMMl  to  by  a 
large  and  distinguished  assembly;  and  still  the  annual  dinner  is 
thronged  by  the  graduates,  and  every  year  seems  more  brilliant,  bring- 
ing out  the  wit  of  Holmes  and  J^owell,  and  giving  opportuuity  for 
earnest  words  and  stirring  reminiscenees.* 

Liiwell  has  Siiid  of  the  long  procession  whi<'li  formerly'  wound  in 
txirtuous  fohls  after  the  exhibition  at  the  eliuich  to  Harvanl  Hall: 

Siui.'e  th«'<  aradoinic  pniresMiouH  tlif  riasscs  are  ranktMl  in  the  order  of  their  ^radua- 
tioUy  and  lie  Iian  tlie  bt>Ht  eliaiice  at  tlie  dinner  who  liaH  tlie  fL'\v«*Ht  teetli  to  eat  it 
with;  MO  liy  <U*;;reeH  there  springs  up  a  eompetitiuu  iu  luugevity,  the  prizv  eouteuded 
for  bein^  the  oldest  .sur\  iviuff  ^raduateship. 

Jt  is  this  gathering  together  of  the.  old  graduates  of  Harvard  which 
forms  one  of  the  essential  features  of  ('(mmieneement  week.  It  was  not 
until  1840  that  the  i<lea  was  conceived  of  organizing  themselves  into  an 
ahnnni  association.  Its  object  was  to  ]»r(mu)te  mutual  friendship  and  a 
closer  bond  of  union,  an<l  by  its  exercises  create  a  new  and  still  more 
general  interest  in  the  annual  celebration  of  commencement.'^ 

HARVAKI)  JOURNALISM. 

The  Advocate  was  the  first  newspaper  published  at  the  college.  Its 
first  number  was  issued  May  11,  1800,  and  it  was  thereafter  published 
fortnightly  during  the  college  year.  It  does  not,  howtjver,  claim  the 
honor  of  being  the  tirst  ])ublication  issue<l  by  undergraduates  of  the 
college.  The  Harvanl  Lyceum  made  its  ap])earan<;e  as  early  as  1810, 
and  fi-om  that  time  until  lS(i4,  when  ^^the  Harvard  Magazine  sank  into 
a  premature  grav<»,"  Harvard  journalism  le<l  aiitful  existen(H3.  During 
this  peri(Kl  tive  magaziiuis  wen*  staTte<l,  and  among  their  contributors 
we  find  such  names  as  thos(^  of  Holme.s,  Hverett,  Motley,  «T.  K.  Lowell, 
and  Philli]>s  Br<K>ks.  lint  they  were  modelled  in  great  part  ujion  the 
plan  of  the  revi(»ws  and  literary  magazines  of  the  outside  world,  and 
lacked  a  distini'tive  college  tone. 

But  anew  de])arture  in  college  journalism  was  inaugurated  in  March, 

12.  Tin-  appuintiutMitH  for  eoniiueneeiuent  an>.  proviNionally  made  at  the  begin- 
nin>(  of  the  Henit^r  year.  The  provisional  aHHi^innent  iH  eorreeted  immediately  be- 
fore commeneement;  and  a  list  of  all  iiarts  as  finally  aHsi^ued  irt  priutcd  uu  the 
eomiueneenient  ])ro^ramme. 

It  will  l>e  Heeii  that  an  now  ]»rovided  th«»  eomnu^ncement  parts  are  the  record  for 
high  npecial  attainmentrt  in  select«'d  brauehes  of  study  as  well  as  for  the  average  ez- 
cellenee  iiidi<'ated  by  the  general  nrale. 

By  thi' reeent  re^nlationw,  th»'  first  of  which  were  introduced  in  October,  1879, 
coiomenceuient  parts  have  become  a('<u*H8ible  to  a  greater  pro]M>rtion  of  the  clans. 

All  who  re<'eiv(^  places  on  tlii>  <'onimenceinent-part  list  are  required  to  write  upon 
BubjectH  previously  approved,  and  from  these  perfonnauccH  a  couiniittee  select  the 
small  number  of  actual  speakers  for  commencement  day. 

» II.  K.  Scudder  in  Srribner  Monthly  tor  .Inly,  1K7«. 

'  Up  to  date  Harvard  has  graduated  10,090  studeutM,  of  whom  0,827  are  living. 
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1866,  by  the  publication  of  the  Collegian.  Its  articles  were  light  and 
bright,  and  ^^ntended  to  represent  the  views  and  opinions  of  Harvard 
students;"  but  unfortn nattily  for  its  continuance  the  voliege  faculty 
thought  that  its  tone  was  somewhat  saucy,  and  its  criticisms  of  college 
regulations  too  bold,  and  phiced  it,  without  nnurh  delay,  under  the  ban. 
But  the  spirit  Avhich  starti»d  the  Collegian  still  lived,  and  at  midiiiglit 
of  May  10,  1866,  bills  were  posted  in  Cambridge  announcing  .the  birth 
of  the  A<lvo<*ate.  It  was  th(»  ('olh»gian  under  another  name.  Naturally 
its  advent  was  not  welcomed  by  a  large  part  of  the  facnlty.  A  few  of 
(he  j)rol*essors,  however,  as  also  a  numlM^-  of  the  graduates  ontside  the 
college*,  gave  the  enter]>ris<'  their  sympathy  or  supi)Ori,  and  the  under- 
graduates were  enthusiastic  in  their  iwlvocacy  of  its  claims.  It  very 
s(»on  attained  to  a  goo<l  degree  of  ])opularity,  becjame  financially  pros- 
perous, and  gave  at  one  time  gen(»rously  out  of  its  surplus  to  the  col- 
h*ge  library.  In  1869  its  name  was  changed  from  Advocate  to  the  Har- 
vard Advocate.  It  is  published  bi-weekly.  It  has  since  had  some 
inlineiitial  rivals  which  have  made  serious  inroads  upon  its  finances. 
Wnch  was  the  Magenta,  (aft^irwards  called  Crimson),  which  was  started 
ill  January,  1873. 

Among  other  Harvard  periodicals  established  have  been  the  Harvard 
Kegister,  an  ontside  venture,  which  was  founded  as  a  monthly  in  the 
beginning  of  1880  and  devoted  to  the  interests  of  higher  education.  It 
was  v(Ty  ably  edited  for  a  year  an<l  a  half,  when  its  ])ublication  ceased. 
The  Harvard  Lampoon,  founded  in  1876,  the  first  series  covering  the 
l)eriod  from  1876  to  1880,  the  second  series  from  1881 .  Pub- 
lished fortnightly.  The  Herald  was  fonnded  in  1882.  The  Crunson, 
founded  in  1873,  was  a  fortnightly,  like  the  Advocate.  It  continued 
until  1883,  when  it  was  joined  with  the  Herald  as  a  daily.  The  Herald- 
Crimson  became  the  Crimson  in  1884.  The  Harvard  Daily  Echo,  first 
l)ul)lished  December  9,  1870,  and  continued  until  1882,  was  ably  con- 
dn<*ted,  and  during  its  first  year  ]>rinted  the  largest  number  of  copies 
of  any  college  pa])er  in  existence.  The  Harvard  Monthly,  volume  I, 
begun  in  1885-86,  and  the  Iftirvard  Law  Keview,  a  monthly  magazine, 
was  started  in  1887,  and  is  edited  by  the  law  students.  Besides  these 
there  is  th(»  Harvard  Index  which  is  a  comi)lete  university  directory. 
All  jire  still  imblished,  excei)t  the  Register  and  Echo.  The  annual  publi- 
cations of  the  university  are  veiy  voluminous.  Besides  including  many 
scientific  and  historical  pa])crs  they  treat  of  the  work  accomplished  iu 
all  the  various  departments.* 


'«SVri«/  puhlicationti  of  Harvard  University. 

The  (Quarterly  Jourusil  of  Kconoiuics. 

llaivurd  L;nv  lv«*vie\v.     A  iiiuutlily  journal  of  law  pubUshed  by  Han'ard  law  sin- 
dents,     (.■ambridge:  Harvard  Law  Review  J^ublishiiig  As80clatiou.     $2.50. 
Harvard  Studies  in  ClaH8ical  Pbilolojj;y. 

A  vtduiue  of  about  200  pages  will  bo  JHsned  y<>arly.     The  firtit  appeared  iu  Jan- 
uary. ISIM). 
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PHYSICAL   TRAINING. 


1 


It  is  generally  acknowledgwl  tliat  tx)  do  the  very  be^st  thiukiug  a  man 
luust  he  able  to  forget  his  body  entirely;  and  physical  traiiiiug  now 
receives  more  attention  in  the  leading  educational  institutions  thiui  was 
ever  accorded  to  it  before.  Harvard  ITniversity  was  one  of  the  le^ulers 
in  this  movement,  and  the  systt*in  in  force  here  is  ])robably  the  most 
thorough  of  any  in  the  country. 

The  influence  of  athletics  uix)n  the  students,  besides  being  very  pow- 
erftil,  is  an  influence  which  works  mostly  in  the  right  directi(m.  Tlie 
irreat  recommendation  of  athletics,  tlie  greatest  rex'.oinmendation  any 
system  of  mental  and  moral  training  can  have,  is  that  they  force  those 
who  go  into  them  to  be  thoroughly  in  earnest. 

At  first  all  athletic  and  gyinnasti<i  work  at  Harvard  was  left  to  the 
management  of  the  students  themselves,  but  their  methods  were  radi- 
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Harvard  University  Bulletin.     Edited  by  .JuHtiii  Winwor,  lihrurian.     $1. 

Contains  extracts  from  the  rec-ordH  of  t\m  ^overuiii«;  bodies  of  the  iiniverKity, 
necrology  of  graduates,  iicrcrtsions  to  the  university  libraries,  with  specijil 
bibliographies  aud  art irlos  of  a  bibliographical  nature.     It  appears  in  Oc- 
tober, Jsinuary,  May. 
Bibliographical  Contributions.     Edited  by  Justin  Wiusor,  librarian. 

In  part  republished  from  the  Bulletin.     The  numbers  appear  at  irregular  inter- 
vals, averaging  from  3  to  G  annually. 
Annals  of  the  Observatory  of  Harvard  College.     4  . 

Seven  parts,  aggregating  nearly  6(X)  pages,  appeared  in  1889-90.     The  records 
thos  published  include  both  iMtronomical  and  meteorological  observations. 
Memoire  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  ZoJilogy  at  Harvard  College.     i*^\ 
Bulletin  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative'  Zoology  at  Harvard  (.'ollege.     8"\ 
Arehsological  and  Ethnological  Pai>«>rs  of  the  Peabody  Museum  at  Harvard  College. 
Note. — ^The  ** Proceedings"  of  the  Amerii^an  Arademy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  the 
chief  vehicle  for  the  contributions  of  the  chemical,  physical,  and  botanical  depart- 
ments of  the  university,  which  often  cx-trupy  thi»  greater  number  of  it«  pages.     The 
me«lical  department  issues  occasionally  a  volume  of  ])apers  for  limited  circulation. 
Harvard  University  Catalogue.     12  . 

Contains  over  400  pages,  giving  detailed  iuformation  ctmceming  all  depart- 
ments of  the  university.     Piirtions  of  the  catalogue  giving  necessary  infor- 
mation regarding  the  various  departments  are  also  issued  separsUely  for 
free  distri1>ution. 
Harvard  University  Calendar. 

Contains  announcements  of  Icctun^s  and  exercises  which  are  opeu  to  the  public. 
It  appears  weekly  from  ()<"tobcr  to  June. 
Annual  Keports  of  th»^  President  aud  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College.     8'-'. 

This  volume  contains  also  the  reports  from  the  various  departments  an<l  establish- 
ments of  the  univt*rsity.     The  report  of  the  treasurer  and  those  of  several  of 
the  departments  are  also  issued  separately. 
Harvard  University  Examinatiou  Papers.    8^. 

Separate  parts  containiug  papers  iLsed  at  the  iiual  examinatious  iu  Harvard  Col- 
lege, the  admission  examinations  for  Harvard  College,  the  law  school,  med- 
ical school,  etc. 
'In  treating  this  topic  nse  has  l>een  ma(h>  of  uu  article  which  was  printed  iu  the 
KciKt^in  8un<lay  Herald,  November,  1888. 
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cally  wroiifc.  They  gave,  tlieir  attenticui,  as  do  professional  atliletos,  tx) 
tli«  (Miltivatioii  of  sports  fur  which  they  had  HiMM*ial  aptitudes,  in  order 
to  win  in  contests  with  other  coHeges,  or  in  the  games  which  took  place 
in  Cambridge  between  the  different  classe^s,  or  at  the  annual  athletic 
tournament.  There  was  no  gymnasium  at  Harvard  until  186(),  wUeu 
the  small  octiigonal  building,  which  is  not  now  use4,  was  built  at  the 
junction  of  Cambridge  street  and  Hrojulway.  Here  the  students  took 
their  exercise  until  January,  1880,  when  the  Henienway  gymuasinm — 
named  in  honor  of  Augustus  llemcnway,  of  Boston — at  tliat  time  ti.e 
lai'gest  and  best  buihiing  of  its  kiu<l  in  the  country,  if  not  in  the  world, 
Wiis  opened.  With  the  erection  of  this  building  came  Harvard's  oi>por- 
tunity,  of  which  full  advant^ige  was  taken.  Dr.  Dudley  A.  Sargent,  a 
physician  who  Inul  already  won  fann»  by  his  work  at  Bowdoin  and  Yale 
Colleges,  was  appointed  director  of  the  gymnasium  and  assistant  pro- 
fessin*  of  physical  training.  Dr.  Sargent  came  to  Cambridge  in  1879, 
and  the  gymnasium  was  fitted  uj)  under  his  personal  supervision  with 
his  s])ecial  appliances.  Dr.  Sargent  follows  a  syst^^m  original  with  him- 
self, which  ha«  brought  about  a  revolution  in  gymnastic  w^ork  thi*oughout 
the  country.  Fornu»rly  men  were  trained  in  classes.  Certain  exercises 
were  prescribe<l  for  each  (*liiss,  antl  all  it**  members  went  through  the  same 
course,  whether  it  was  suited  to  thc^ir  several  needs  or  not.  Dr.  Sargent 
conceived  and  carried  out  the  id(»a  of  individualism  in  physical  culture. 
A  stu<lent  who  wishes  to  entt*r  the  gymnasium  nmst  first  be  examined. 
He  is  strii)i>e<l  an<l  the  different  portions  of  his  body  are  measured 
according  to  a  most  intricate  system,  in  order  that  the  relative  size  of 
the  different  ])arts  muy  be  lU'curately  as(!ertained,  and  the  amount  de- 
termined of  the  work  that  he  ought  to  be  required  to  do.  The  director 
of  the  Harvanl  University  g>nnna.sium  undertakes  not  only  to  develop 
muscles,  but  to  lengthen  bones  in  <*ases  where  the  subject  has  not  reached 
the  age  of  full  developnu*nt. 

After  the  mc»a,surement,s  have  been  taken,  the  capiu?ity  of  the  lungs 
and  the  strength  of  the  <liffen^nt  parts  of  the  body  are  tested  by  a]>pli- 
ances  provided  for  these  i)uriM)S(»s,  and  then  the  student  is  reqniretl  to 
answer  certain  (juestions  jis  to  his  history  and  that  of  his  parents  and 
grand]>arentK 

0\w  thing  that  has  already  been  setth»d  is  that  college  lioys  who  have 
been  well  nurtured,  and  who  have*  ticscentled  fr(»m  ancestors  that  were 
also  wt»n  fi.*d  and  well  clothed,  are  far  ahead  of  those  in  mercantile  life 
in  physical  development. 

Before  the  subject  of  the  examination  is  allowed  to  dress  he  is  photo- 
graphetl  from  three*  difl'erent  positions — front,  back,  and  side.  These 
])hotograj»hs  furnish  a  highly  int<»resting  study,  showing,  as  tliey  do, 
that  the  individuality  of  a  person's  figure^  is  as  marked  as  that  of  his 
faee. 

After  the  examination  is  completed  the  (Iguivs  obtained  by  it  are  used 
in  working  out  a  chart,  showing  at  a  ghince  the  exsujt  degi'ee  of  devel- 
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opinent  of  every  part  of  the  i>erHoii  examined.  These  eharts  are  very 
im]>ortaiit,  for  not  until  they  have  lieeii  luiule  can  any  i(h»a  of  what  work 
18  required  of  the  pupil  be  obtained.  They  are  also  of  peat  use  in 
the  researches  that  are  being  made  by  Dr.  8arj^ent.  l^y  making  eom- 
posdtes  of  them  lie  ex])eets  to  show  tho  eflect  of  ditlerent  oeeuiiations, 
modes  of  life,  phwes  of  re-sidenee,  etc.,  upon  jihysieal  deveh)i)meut.  One 
fai't  has  alre^uly  b<*eu  establisluMl — that  mental  degeneniey  is  always 
aceonipanied  by  loss  of  j)hysieal  power. 

When  tlie  exact  needs  of  the  student  have  been  ascertained,  he  is  given 
a  book  in  which  the  exercises  that  \w  recpiires  are  marked.  He  is  told 
not  only  what  a])paratus  to  use*,  but  how  to  use  it — wlu^ther  his  move- 
ments should  be  rapi<l  or  slow  and  how  long  they  should  l^e  continued. 
He  is  also  Uild  what  ex(»rcises  to  avoid,  an<l  given  minute  directions 
us  to  diet,  sleep,  bathing,  and  the  <*h)thing  he  should  wear  both  winter 
and  summer.  Nothing  is  negle<*t<^l  that  ('an  conduce  to  his  strength 
and  health,  and,  conseipiently,  hai)])ini'ss,  usefulness,  and  long  life. 
Most  of  the  students  conscientiously  tbllow  out  the  course  prescribed 
fur  them. 

The  tendency  of  all  boys,  an<l  men,  too,  for  that  matter,  to  develo]) 
Rome  special  musch*  of  which  they  boast,  is  cart*fully  guanlcMl  against. 
The  students  are  ra]»idly  being  <'oiivinccd  that  what  tlu»y  need  is  not 
this  special  training  in  some  particidar  line  that  they  used  to  be  so 
anxious  to  obtain,  but  symmetry  of  form,  brought  about  by  ratioiml 
exercise  and  proper  metluMls  of  living. 

The  work  in  the  gymnasium  is  not  <'omimlsory,  but  87  per  cent,  of  the 
members  of  the  university  are  examincMl,  and  regularly  use  the  appa- 
nitus.  There  are  only  about  ir)0  or  2(H)  athletes  at  Harvard,  but  there 
are  1,200  men  using  the  gymnasium.  So  po]m]ar  has  the  department 
of  physical  training  be<*ome  that  the  gymnasium,  the  largest  in  the 
country  when  it  was  <»])enc(i  in  1880,  has  already  been  outgrown,  and 
coni])laints  have  been  made  by  students  that  they  have  been  unable  to 
get  a  chance  to  exercise  there  when  they  <l<'sired  to  do  so. 

Few  ]M»ople  realize  how  thorough  is  the  system  of  physical  training 
in  force  at  Harvanl,  but  what  has  been  (old  above  will  givesonundeaof 
it.  Fewer  yet  appreciate  the  im])ortant  results  which  hav(*  been  accom- 
]>lishe4i.  One  fact  ah)ne  will  give  a  slight  indication  of  the  advance 
made.  Last  year  there  were  22  students  in  the  university  that  showed 
a  higher  dtn'elopnuMit  than  the  strongest  man  in  1880,  the  year  when 
the  gymnasium  was  opened  and  when  the  system  of  examination  was 
begun.  No  student  is  allowe<l  to  enter  as  a  com])etitor  in  any  athletic 
sX)ort  or  join  as  an  active  meud)er  any  college  athletic  club,  including 
baseball,  football,  (Ticket,  la<*rosse,  and  rowing  associations,  without  a 
previous  examination  by  the  director  of  the  gynuiasium  and  his  permis- 
sion so  to  do.  Thus  no  man  has  been  anbwe<l  to  row^  whose  arms  and 
Uack  were  strong  eno  igh  to  hel]>  the  college  or  his  class  to  victory  but 
whose  lungs  and  hea-    were  so  weak  that  the  exertion  wouhl  do  him  a 
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permauent  injury.  He  has  beeu  working  to  make  the  students  what 
might  be  called  ''all-round  athletes,"  not  for  the  sake  of  winning  viett»- 
ries  but  for  the  good  it  will  do  the  individual  to  l>e  8tiX)ng  and  healthy, 
and  liis  attitude  in  this  matter  is  precisely  that  of  the  whole  faculty. 
The'  gj'mnasium  is  not  intended  for  any  particular  class,  but  for  the 
great  ma^s  of  students  wliose  physiques  ueed  improvement,  and  tlie 
training  and  encouragement  received  here  have  induced  many  men  to 
enter  into  the  sports  who  otherwise  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them.  Thus  the  mental  and  the  jdiysical  work  go  hand  in  hand,  ana 
some  of  the  leaders  in  the  college  classes  arc  among  the  leaders  in  the 
gj^mnastic  work. 

That  tlie  scholarship  of  the  college  has  not  seri(msly  sullered  from  the 
growth  of  athletics  is  shown  by  the  steady  rise  in  the  average  standing 
of  the  graduating  classes  during  the  i)ast  11  years.  *  »  *  While 
new  sport^s  have  been  addcnl  and  the  numbej*  of  participants  has  largely 
increased,  the  average  standing  has  risen  from  G7J  to  73  ]»er  cent. 

The  bathing  arraiigemeutH  :iru  complote,  aud  the  dressiug  accummodations  ample. 

Facihties  for  recreative  exercise  have  been  i»ruvid«*d  in  tin*  bowIiug-aUeys  and  ban- 
court,  aud  in  the  rowing,  feuciug,  aud  sparring  rooms. 

The  gymnasium  is  open  to  aU  students  of  the  university  on  week  days  from  11  a. 
m.  until  1  p.  m.,  and  from  3  until  5:30,  aud  from  S  uutil  10 1».  ni.,  except  on  .Saturdays, 
when  it  is  closed  at  fi  o'clock. 

In  submitting  Dr.  Sargent's  exhaustivt*  report  for  1888-89,  [^resident 
Eliot  says : 

The  athletic  sports  and  intercollegiate  contests  demonstrate  their  general  utility, 
and  set  in  a  clear  light  the  improvements  of  the  average  physique  of  the  students 
w^hich  the  gymn:uiiuin  and  the  various  sports  have  together  brought  about.  There 
are  still  many  excesses  and  evils  connected  with  athletic  sporti4^  as  intensified  by 
intercollegiate  comj>etition;  but  the  faculty  take  comfort  in  the  general  physical 
improvement  which  they  witness  in  the  average  student;  and  they  hohl  that 
dyspepsia  is  less  tolerable  than  a  stitlened  knee  or  thumbs  and  that  etieminacy  and 
luxury  are  even  worse  evils  than  brutality. 

The  catalogue  of  1889-t>0  devotes  a  number  of  pages  to  the  athletiit 
facilities  of  the  university.  The  llemenway  Gymnasium,  the  Astor- 
Carey  athletic  building,  the  new  W'ehl  boat  house,  and  the  new  Ncu'toii 
athletic  fields  are  briefly  described.  The  annual  report  of  the  ])resident 
and  treasurer  says: 

The  means  of  xirosecuting  athh^tic  sports  and  healthy,  exercises  at  the  univeraity 
were  considerably  increased  in  1KS8-89.  Two  new  ball  fields  wert*  provided  to  the 
eastward  from  Divinity  Hall  and  the  Diviikity  Library,  the  university  contributing 
aud  grading  part  of  the  land,  aud  the  Norton  estate  leasing  tlu*  remainder  for  5  yean*. 
All  chargt«  for  and  upon  th«i  leased  land,  including  taxes,  are  to  be  borne  by  the 
athletic  organizations  of  students. 

Ever  since  1882  the  president,  the  director  of  the  Hemenway  Gymnasiam,  the 
faculty,  and  the  successive  committees  which  have  endeavored  to  regulate  athletic 
8]>orts,  have  been  insisting  that  all  college  sports  should  be  strictly  amateur  sports; 
but  not  till  the  current  year  (1889-90)  has  there  been  any  indication  that  this  funda- 
mental ))rinciple  has  beeu  thorcuighly  accepted  by  the  undergraduates  audgradnatVH 
of  Harvard  or  of  any  other  college,  so  far  as  boaeball  and  footltall  are  couoArned. 
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BASEBALL. 

There  is  no  authentic.  re<;ord  of  a  ba^sehall  j>;aine  previous  to  lH4o. 
Ill  Harvaitl  no  organizatiou  for  the  priu'tice  of  baseball  existwl  until 
I>erenil>€»r,  18152,  when  some  members  of  the  fri^slimen  elass  or^anize<l  a 
fla?4S  nine.  In  June  of  the  following  year  tlie  first  intercoUegiate  gauu» 
was  ]>layed  !>etween  the  Harvard  and  Hrowii  University  <'hd)s.  In  the 
spring  of  1H(m  the  university  niiu».  was  det(»nnin(*d  u|M>n,  and  its  fti*st 
pinie  wa*»  played  in  .June  of  that  year  with  the  Trimountain  elub  of 
FUtston.  The  praetiee  grouud  was  tirst  tlie  (Common  near  the.  VV^a>ihing- 
ton  Elm,  then  the  *' Delta,"  now  ])artially  covered  by  Memorial  Uall. 
IU\t  in  1807  the  bas«*s  were  removed  from  this  Ui  Jarvis  Field,  which 
IuhI  been  given  to  tlie  college  for  athletic,  sports.  From  that  time  (m 
the  Harvard  club  play(»d  inteinollegiate  games  with  Yale,  Princeton, 
Dartmouth,  besides  gam(;s  with  some  of  the  foremost  local  clubs  in  the 
land,  and  made  for  itself  a  brilliant  re<*ord.  Of  late  years,  since  the 
establishment  of  professional  players,  less  interest  ha.s  been  taken  by  the 
university  in  the  msiintenance  of  its  baseball  prestige. 

FOOTBALL   ASSOCIATION. 

The  ibotball  association  was  foundiMl  in  187.S,  but  t(K)k  no  prominent 
paitin  the  C4)llege  athletic  sports  until  1874.  The  asscwiation  is  chietiy 
sup[M)rted  by  subscriptions  from  the  students,  and  is  at  present  in  a 
flourishing  eondition.  Holmes  Field,  south  of  Jarvis  Field,  is  the  plot 
of  ground  set  apart  for  football,  and  tlie  games  here,  with  one  excejition, 
have  been  phiyed  according  to  thci  Kiigby  rul(»s.  Harvard  men  have 
played  a  large  number  of  games  with  clubs  fvnui  various  parts  of  Canada, 
but  in  none  of  these  contests  has  a  victory  been  gained  over  Harvard, 
though  in  some  cjises  the  games  have  been  drawn.  Its  contests,  how- 
ever, with  college  football  clubs  in  the  States  have  not  resulted  in  such 
unifonn  success. 

The  mock  football  mat.i'.h  between  the  sophomon»s  and  freshmen, 
with  its  "brutal  degnulation  of  a  noble  sport,"  which  was  once  quite  an 
event  in  cx)llege  life,  has  long  since  been  a  thing  of  the  past. 

BOAT   CUBS. 

The  history  of  the  Harvard  boat  chib  dates  back  to  the  fall  of  1844, 
when  IH  members  of  the  Junior  class  bought  the  '*Oneida,''  an  eight- 
oared  barge,  and  organized  the  Oneida  Boat  ( 'hib.  Hut  a  great  im]>etus 
wsis  given  to  the  rowing  fever  by  the  race  rowed  with  Yale  on  Lake 
Winnipiseogee  in  185li.  From  tiiat  day  tlu*  interest  steadily  increast^l, 
not  in  college  only  but  outside,  to  glorify  the  ]>ursuit  of  IxMlily  strength. 

The  "Harvard  (*ollege  Itt^gatta,"  later  known  as  the  '^ Class  Haees," 
wsis  institut-ed  in  1805.  About  that  time  a  regular  system  of  training 
iiuis  adopted,  and  English  rowing  nuinuals  were  carefully  studicMl  and 
the  style  of  stroke  clmnged  accordingly.    As  a  I'esult  for  the  next  5 
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years  llarvanl  carried  off  the  uuive.rsity  prizes  at  the  iiitereoUegiate 

Fn  18(>0  the  Jlarvanl  University  Boat  Club  was  formed,  and  one  year 
later  the  ]>reseiit  constitution  was  adopted.  In  1871  a  vague  «yst<>m  of 
int44X'ollegiate  races  wa>^  instituted  by  the  formation  of  the  *' Rowing 
Association  of  American  <^)lU»ges,"  and  for  a  few  years  a  large  number 
of  colleges  enteri^d  the  races,  the  highest  number,  13,  being  reached  in 
1875.     This  assocfation  1ms  siiicc*  suffered  dissolution. 

To  the  Ikuvard  University  Boat  Club  were  joined  four  subdubs,  and 
to  each  subdub  was  assigned  a  jne<'inct  in  which  its  nuMubers  must 
re>iide,  but  this  system  did  not  ])rovi'  to  ]»e  wholly  satisfactory,  and  a 
more  close  connection  was  ma<le  again  with  the  University  Club. 

Of  late  years  the  "varsity,"  as  it  is  called,  has  not  been  so  suc<»ess- 
ful  as  formerly  in  its  annual  contests  with  Yale.  Vanous  reasons  have 
bei»n  assigned  for  this  loss  of  prestige.  One  writer,  friendly  to  Har- 
vard, savs: 

Valc,iH  Hiiporior  to  llarvnni  in  ono  very  important  rcMpcct.  At  Yale  there  ih  a 
more  <;arnest  spirit  than  at  Harvanl.  It  pervadtjK  the  whole  colh'ge,  aiicl  i«on*^  eanne 
of  her  Kueee»8  in  athletics.  It  is  more  the  faHliion  at  Yale  tliau  at  Harvard  to  mean 
hiiHiness. 

The  trouhle  with  Harvard  College  to-day  is  that  it  is  not  the  fashion  among  the 
studeuts  to  be,  earnest  alxnit  anything. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  whetlu^r  this  view  is  held  by  any  large  num- 
ber of  the  friends  of  I  larvanl.         * 

(•ertainly  the  system  of  trainijig  the  crews  is  iiow  more  j^erfect  than 
ever  before.  Class  crews  are  generally  formed  as  soon  as  a  class  enters 
<M>llege,  and  they  practice  on  the  river  through  the  college  year,  except 
Irom  the  last  of  November  to  the  tirst  of  March,  and  during  that  inter- 
val they  tlaily  row  on  the  hydraiUic  ma<ihines  aud  run  several  mile^. 
They  are  constantly  coaxihed  by  some  famous  Harvai'd  oarsman. 

The  club  has  an  excellent  boathouse,  which  was  repaired  and  fitted 
up  by  the  <*ollcge  in  187(5.  Aside  from  the  University  Club  there  is  the 
Lawr(»nce  Boat  Club  of  the  scientific  school. 


AST-  . 
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CHAPTKU  VIII. 

SKKTCJH    OF   TUK    PUIOSIDKNTS   OK    IIAKVARI). 

Even  more  iinportiint  to  tlu^  permaiuMit  estal>lislnuent  and  prosj)erity 
of  tlie  first  Ameriran  university  Mian  tlie  devofion  and  rare  liberality 
of  it«  friends  has  been  tlie  eharaeter  of  the.  men  who  have  i)resided  over 
it  and  piidcHl  its  destinies.  Dnrini;^  the  first  hundred  years  they  were 
not  simply  the  first  men  of  their  time,  but  such  were  their  merits  that 
most  of  them  would  lia  ve  been  <listin«j:uished  for  learning  and  piety  in 
any  i>eriod  of  our  history.  ( )f  the  first,  Henry  Dunster,  we  have  alrea4ly 
writt<5U ;  a  man  of  a  sweet  Christian  spirit,  faithful  to  every  trust,  brave 
in  the  midst  of  almost  eountU^ss  dis<'>ouraj:fements,  and  intensely  loyal 
to  eveiy  interest  of  the  eoUejre  during  14  y(»ars  of  unappreciated  work. 
UjMMi  him  the  responsibility  was  ))hu*ed  of  hiyinj::  the  foundation  of  the 
collcf^e  w)  that  a  «^reat  edifiei^  mi^lit  b<'>  built  thereon,  and  to  him  it  was 
^ven  to  frame  a  charter  and  re^^ulations  for  the  ffovernment  of  the  col- 
lejre,  and  extend  what  help  was  possible  to  n(H>dy  students  who  scmght 
his  aid.  Harvard  (Nilh'jre  may  well  ])e  proud  of  its  first  president, 
while  it  sorrows  over  the  intolerance  of  an  nge  that  made  him  one  of 
the  earliest  martyrs  in  our  land  to  the  i)rinci])le  of  frei*.  thou^^ht  and 
speech.  Th(»  Rev.  ( 'harh^s  Chauncy,  who  was  chosen  to  su<*.ceed  him, 
had  been  edu<'ated  at  Trinity  College,  ( 'ambri<lj?e,  but  had  years  before 
come  to  America  on  account  of  i)ersecutions  suftered  in  England  for 
bis  religious  teachings.  I  le  had  suc<*cssively  filled  th(»  chairs  of  Hebrew 
and  Greek  in  his  alma  mater,  and  was  s])oken  of  as  a  '*thorouj^h,  jus 
curat^i  Hebrician,  (Jrecian,  an<l  Latinist,  and  well  skilled  in  all  the 
learne^l  scieiu*es;"  he  was  also  widely  known  as  a  ]>rofound  theolo- 
gian. He  was  already  far  past  th(»  prime  of  life  when  calle<l  to  the 
presidency  of  the  younj;  <*ollc*rc,  and  liis  wide  experience  as  jiastor  and 
leachor,  adde<l  to  jjreat  natural  abilities,  made  him  probably  superior 
to  Dunsteir  in  scholarly  attainments,  but  he  was  cast  in  a  diflferent 
mold  from  his  scrupidons  and  hi«xh-mind(»d  predecessor,  and  could 
Hetrretly  hold  doctrinal  views  which  he  did  not  think  ])nulent  to  pro- 
claim o])enly.  Samuel  A.  Kliot  says  that  ''the  temperament  wjiich  ]M 
him  first  to  resist  o]>pr(»ssi(>n  an<l  then  yield  to  it — now  to  decline  being; 
Hilent  and  afterwards  to  consent — was  very  pe<*uliar  in  that  aj[(e,  how- 
ever C/onunon  in  later  days,  and  one  would  think  it  little  a^lapt^Ml  t/> 
eomm.ind  the  n^spect  of  th<*  unbending  fathers  of  New  Eufjland."  Stilly 
in  spite  of  t4iis  assailable  sjiot  in  his  charaet-er,  the  coltege  gn*atly 
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prospered  during  the  17  years  of  his  presidency.  He  was  a  man  to  be 
esteemed  by  his  contemporaries  and  to  have  his  memory  revered  by  liis 
pupils.  One  of  these  refers  to  him  as  "this  venerable  old  man,^  an<l 
another.  Dr.  Increase  Mather,  as  "that  most  illustrious  Chauncv,  whom 
we  may  justly  (fall  *(?aroluni  Magnum."'  Peiive  says  that  "he  w^as  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  a  brilliant  (constellation. of  New  En^^and 
worthies,"  and  was  "e(iual  to  the  first  characters  in  theology  in  all 
(•hristendom  and  in  all  ages." 

From  the  death  of  Chauncy  until  now  all  the  jiresidents  have  l>een 
graduates  of  the  colleg(s  but  of  these  only  two  during  the  first  century 
jM^hieved  mon^  than  the  ordinarv  success  whicb  attends  faithful  and 
meritorious  service.  Thev  were  Increase  Mather  and  John  Loverett. 
When  Dr.  Mather  assumed  the  presidency  in  1685  most  of  the  Puritan 
leaders  who  founded  and  established  the  colony  had  passed  away,  and 
in  their  places  were  born  Americans,  who  were  distinguished  for  that 
spirit  of  enterprise  and  ind(»pendence  by  which  their  descendants  have 
sin(*e  b(»en  knowni.  The  most  influential  among  these  were  graduat^^s 
of  Harvard  Colh^ge,  aiul  the  one  who  perhaps  most  fully  embodied  the 
spin't  of  the  time  wa**  Increase  Mather,  its  sixth  president.  In  him 
were  united  the  educator,  the  preacher,  and  the  politician.  A  man  of 
gn^at  force  of  charact<jr,  of  wonderful  personal  influeu(*e,  of  strong  re- 
ligious feeling,  of  scholarly  habits,  and  unboundeil  faith  in  himself,  he 
was  also  not  without  bigotry  and  superstiti(m.  A  loyal  adherent  to  the 
rigid  doctrines  of  the  fathers,  he  became  the  natural  leader  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  new  and  mor(»  liberal  theological  party  which  grew  up  in 
(College  and  church.  As  pr(»sident  irf  the  college  he  increased  its  en- 
dowments and  secured  for  it  generous  friends  in  England,  but  he  never, 
save  for  a  few  months  near  tin*,  close  of  his  sidministratiou,  lived  in 
Cambridge,  nor  did  he  devote  much  time  to  the  instruction  and  disci- 
pline of  the  students,  (xiving  due  credit  for  all  liis  services  to  the  col- 
lege, it  would  still  seem  to  be  true  that  to  these  we  are  not  to  look  for 
his  cred(*ntials  to  fame,  but  rath(»r  to  his  political  services  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts (3olony,  and  to  his  long  and  successful  pastorate  of  the  Old 
North  Church. 

Hut  in  John  Leverett  the  college  found  a  president  who  met  the  re- 
quirements for  this  high  office.  Years  before  he  had  been  a  faithful 
instructor  in  the  colleg(%  and  later  he  had  acquired  fame  as  a  legislator 
and  as  justice  of  the  sui)r(»me  court  of  the  colony.  It  is  generally  held 
that  successful  instructors  ar(»  not  the  best  managers  of  the  financial 
affairs  of  literary  institutions;  that  it  is  wiser  to  allow  them  to  spend 
the  incimie  than  to  be  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  property  of  the 
college.  But  Leverett  unit(Ml  in  hims(df  the  fallen ts  of  the  exi>erienced 
man  of  business  and  of  the  wis(*  and  popular  instructor,  and  from  1707 
to  1 724,  while  its  aflairs  were  under  his  careful  management,  the  college 
enjoyed  contiinied  prosperity.  But  his  success,  as  stated  elsewheit*, 
was  won  in  spite  of  the  influenc(»  of  a  iwiwciiul  faction  which,  as  well 
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by  active  opi>oaition  iks  by  pi^tty  nets  (such  as  persuading  the  general 
conrt  to  grant  a  suhiry  iuadecpuite  to  his  suiiport),  souglit  to  eniliarrass, 
siml,  if  ][M)S8ible,  to  remove  liiui  froni  oflice.  Thei  eor])oratioii  of  the  eol- 
li^fji*  were  hapjiily  upon  his  side,  and  ai-ted  iu  harmony  with  his  phins; 
but  the  hostility  wliich  pursued  him  throughout  his  entin^  administra- 
tion wore  npon  a  not  over  rugged  ronstitutiou  ;Tnd  liast(Mied  his  death, 
wbieli  occurred  in  May,  17l*4.  Ilis  associates  unite*  in  tlie  warmest  ex- 
pressions of  love  ami  rev(*ren<'e  tor  him.  hi  a  funeral  discourse  the 
Ri'V.  Benjamin  (\)1  man  says:  "J lis  morning,  whii-h  we  do  but  just  re- 
member, was  so  briglit  that  it  seemed  to  us  even  tlien  the  n(M)u  of  life." 
Forty  years  ago  we '*behehl  him  esteemed  highly  *  ♦  *  by  those 
that  were  his  fathers  in  age,  and  as  for  us  we  revt^renced,  feared,  and 
loved  him  as  if  he  had  been  gray  in  the  pn»si<lent\s  chair.''  Another 
says  that  he  was  **a  great  and  g<»ner(ms  soul" — a  great  <livine,  poli- 
tician, and  statesman — **few  or  none  understanding  the  times  and 
seasims  and  what  ouglit  to  l)e  done  better  than  he."  lie  was  the  coun- 
selor to  whom  the  people  came  *'for  information  and  advice."'  Perse- 
verance, courage,  steadiness,  and  resolution  of  min<l — a  spirit  born  to 
rule — were  traits  evi<lent  to  all  who  knew  him.  "Ilis  spee<'h,  his  be- 
havior, and  liis  countenam'c  carried  such  ma.j«?sty  and  marks  of  great- 
ness in  them    ♦     •     ♦     as  struck  an  awe  ui)on  the  youth." 

As  *'a  scholar  and  a  man  of  science,"  Presi<lent  Le\'erett  became 
widely  known,  being  the  Ihst  in  America  to  receive  tln^  honor  of  mem- 
bership in  the  Koyal  Society  of  England. 

Tlie  benetits  springing  from  Leverett's  work  flowed  on  into  the  next 
administration,  and  in  President  VVadsworth's^  ])rosperous  term,  which 
chtsed  the  tirst  <'entury,  we  see  gathered  the  rich  fruitage  of  the  toils, 
siU'ritices,  and  faithful  devotion  of  the  early  ju'esidents  of  Harvard 
College. 

i:i>WAKl>   noLYOKK. 

The  choice  of  llolyoke  as  successor  to  President  Wadsworth  wjis  one 
eminently  lit  t4>  be  made.  When  a  young  man  he  had  been  associated 
in  the  government  of  the  college  4  years  as  tutor  and  .'J  as  fellow  of  the 
or[>oratiou,  and  he  had  not  only  filletl  th(\sc*  positions  acceptably,  but 
he  had  approved  himself  a  very  superior  ollicer.     lie  was  *•  urbane  in  his 
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'  neiijsiniiu  Wiwlsworth  (UiJM)),  wlio  U'1'1  tht-  pastorati'  of  tin-  First  Churcli,  in  Koh- 
tiiii.  to  oiu'ouutcr  luiiiiy  IiiinlMhiiis  and  trials  ha  prrsiilcnt  of  Harvard  Collt'^c.  h(*]<l 
(Mtinc  tli<*(ilf>giral  opinions  whicli  arc  not  mrrt'nt  in  thcsi-  days,  [n  a  srrinon  ])rrai-h('d 
in  1711,  he  kuvh  vrry  sinqdy:  ""I'is  of  tlir  invn-  nnd«'sjTv«*«l  nifrcy  of  (iod  that  wn 
have  not  all  of  ns  ht'cn  roaring  in  the  nnqucnt-Iialdi'  llanics  of  hell  lon^  a;;o,  for  'tis 
n«  niuro  than  <M!r  sins  havi*  Jnstly  th's««rvtMl."  A;;ain,  \w  says  that  *'not1iin)^  in  uion* 
^ratin^,  cnttin;;,  and  iMira^in^  to  t\u*  devil  than  to  havi*  tin*  |:^osp«'I  faithfnlly 
pr«Tirh«Ml  to  int^n."  Bnt  wln'n  Dr.  Wadsworth,  in  a  srrnion  cntith'd  "Tho  Saint'n 
PraytT  to  KsrapeTrniptations."  ttdd  parents  how  to  hrinj;  np  their  ehihlren.  he  ^avr 
:i(lvire^;cN>d  fornll  time,  whirli  the  latest  asi  well  as  the  earliest  president  of  Harvard 
L'ullcge  nii^ht  ^rludly  adopt  as  his  own. — PreMident  Kliot,  ut  thu  two  hundred  and 
tiftieth  uiinivenary  of  tho  First  Church « iu  Boston. 
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manners,  faitliiul  in  duty,  neither  obstinate  nor  flexible  in  temperament.^ 
''  His  relij^^ious  prin(;ii)l<»s  eoineidetl  with  the  niildueHs  and  catholieism 
which  characterized  the  government  of  the  seminary."  He  was  '*  too 
much  of  a  g(?ntleman  and  of  too  catholic  a  temper  to  cram  his  prin- 
ciples down  another  man's  throat"  (see  Quincy,  pji.  6  juid  7).  His  vlen- 
tion,  therefore,  with  tRe  liberal  ttnidencies  which  he  openly  showe<l,  may 
be  taken  as  an  indicatirm  of  the  state  of  religious  parties  at  the  time. 
Holyoke's  administration  proved  to  be  eminently  successful,  and  the  32 
years  which  it  covered — the  h)ngest  i)eriod  that  the  ]>resident's  chair  has 
been  filled  by  the  same  occupant — w^re  amongthe  most  i>rosperous  in  the 
history  of  the  college.  To  this  result  he  contribut^l  largelj\  His  learn- 
ing was  extensive,  his  Judgment  sound,  his  manner  dignilie<l  but  with- 
out the  appearance  of  vanity,  his  temper  firm  and  gentle.  He  was  not, 
apparently,  ''  deficient  in  any  of  the  good  qualities  which  are  requisite 
to  make  a  good  president."  With  such  qualifications  he  natnrailly 
gained  the  estAi<im  of  his  contemporaries,  and  left  behiiul  him  the  mem- 
ories of  his  virtues  and  of  his  wisdom.  One  thing  w^hich  added  greatly 
to  his  popularity  was  his  lilK»rality  in  contributing  to  the  pecuniary  re- 
sources of  the  institution  and  the  rendering  aid  to  deserving  students. 
Blunt  in  his  manners,  there  was  always  under  cover  of  it  a  geniid 
spirit.  On  publi<»  occasions  he  was  rc^niarkable  for  liis  dignity  (see  S.  A. 
Eliot,  pp.  7r»-77).  His  long  and  eventful  service  to  the  college  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  his  death  in  June,  1769.* 

SAMIKL   LOCKE. 

Near  the  close  of  1709,  after  two  elections  and  declinations  (though 
Eliot  says,  p.  77,  that  he  was  the  first  person  chosen  and  that  the  elec- 
tion took  phufc  in  March,  1770),  a  new  president  was  frmnd  in  the  per- 
son of  liev.  Samuel  Locke,  lie  was  the  pastor  of  a  small  parish  about 
20  miles  from  Cambridge,  and  was  the  youngest  candidate  ever  chosen 
to  that  position.  II is  contenqMuaries  re])resent  him  as  a  man  of  fine 
talents,  a  close  thinker,  possessing  an  excellent  spirit  and  generous, 
catholic  sentiments,  and  as  being  a  warm  friend  of  liberty.  His  greatest 
defect  seemed  to  be  tliat,  as  he  ha<l  lived  somewhat  withdrawn  from 
the  active  world,  his  culture  was  not  as  broad  as  that  of  many  others  of 
his  day. 

After  a  service  of  4  years  he  resigned  his  chair  in  Dwember,  1773. 
Litth*  that  is  wortliy  of  record  has  been  preserved  either  concerning  Ins 
life  or  his  administration  of  tin*  affairs  of  the  college.  His  resignation 
was  sudden  and  volun^,u•y,  and  the  reason  of  it  seems  to  have  been 
some  moral  delinqueru*y,  but  what  tlie  luiture  of  his  ofiense  was  the 


•  III  thr  jj:ravt\varil  licsidr  tlu»  Coiijyfro^ational  C-liiirch,  orortocl  in  18U3  at  Cambridge, 
are  the?  loiiibs  of  Dunsirr,  Chaunry,  Oakrs,  Leveret t,  Wadsworth,  Ilolyoko,  Flyut 
and  many  nion;  who  have  heon  connctrted  with  Harvard  ( -f dicge  oh  oilicerSy  tencbeni, 
an«l  students.    (Sc(.»  spoxM'h  oi'  Edward  Kverctt  at  the  two  hiindrodtli  uiiniveraary  of 
the  college,  as  ([uuted  iu  (jiiiucy's  History,  vol.  2,  p.  tiol  e/  Hvq,) 
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historian  of  tbe  college  does  not  divulge,  and  lieiure  we  arc  left  to  cou- 
jecture  aloue. 

SAMUEL   LANGDOX. 

Tlie  first  president  of  Harvard  College  who  was  not  a  resident  of  tbe 
Province  or  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  wius  the  Kev.  Samuel 
Langdon,  of  Port^smouth,  N.  II.  11  is  administration  extended  from  1774 
to  17S0,  and  was  very  successful,  though  these  eventful  years  were  un- 
doubtedly the  most  dubious,  distressing,  an<l  turbulent  in  the  history 
of  the  colony  or  State.  His  conduct  amid  ditticulty  and  danger  wius 
cbaructerized  by  zeal,  activity,  and  fidelity,  and  the  re])oits  of  the  visit- 
ing ccmimittee  speak  always  of  tlie  satisl'actory  state  of  the  college. 
Suddenly,  in  August,  1780,  he  n»signed  his  ollice,  giving  as  a  reason 
therefor  that  tbe  cares  of  tin*  university  were  becoming  ]>urdensome  to 
him.  Without  experieiwe  he  had  venturecl  to  acet^pt  the  ofliee  when 
every  prosi)ect  was  discournging,  the  country  in  distress,  the  college 
embarrassed.  His  duties  hiul  been  f;ir  ditlerent  froiu  those  which  in 
times  of  peace  nppertain  to  the  ofHcini  hea<l  of  a  college,  but  '•he  had 
reascm  to  hox>e  that  during  his  administration  he  had  accom])1ished 
somewhat  for  the  sidvancement  of  religion  and  literature."  Such  was 
tbe  language  accompanying  his  resignation.  Aside  fnmi  this  there  is 
wmie  contemporary  testimony  to  show  that  his  action  was  indiu'ed  (or 
■precipitated)  by  a  combination  of  students  to  whom  he  had  become 
obnoxious,  and  thnt  this  rebellious  combu't  received  encouragenuMit 
from  some  who  were  connected  with  the  government  of  the  institution. 
His  biographers  say  of  him  that  he  was  somewhat  lacking  in  dignity, 
and  in  the  judgnuMit  and  spirit  essential  to  one  who  would  administer 
successfully  the  jitfairs  of  a  college.  That  there  w:is  no  valid  charge 
brought  either  against  his  character  or  his  administratiou  is  evident 
from  the  very  comi)limentary  resolutitms  i)assed  by  the  students  ui>on 
tlie  announcement  of  his  resignation.  Dr.  Lang<lon  was  afterwards  the 
suircessful  pastor  of  a  church  in  the  vicinity  of  Portsmouth,  ^\  U.,  and 
died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1707. 

.lOSF.I'H    WII,LAIM>. 

The  successor  of  Dr.  Langd^m  was  the  Kev.  Joseph  Willard,  who  was 
instalhMl  in  office  December  10,  l7iSl.  President  Wilhird  was  distin- 
guished as  a  scholar  iind  divine,  nnd  for  iiis  conduct  of  tiu»  university. 
He  to(»k  the  chair  at  <i  trying  times  when  the  spirit  of  discipline  was 
weak  and  the  college  seriously  embarnissed.  Ibit  under  his  administra- 
tion the  discii)line  inqn'oved,  many  im])ort;int  changes  were  made  in  the 
course  of  study,  the  tniances  greatly  increased,  and  the  institution  was 
rendered  prospenms  and  free.  Throughout  his  connection  with  the  in- 
stitution he  enjoyed  the  entire  confidence  of  his  associates  in  the*  faculty, 
the  respect  of  the  students,  and  the  Jipprobation  and  support  of  the 
public. 

Tbe  more  eminent  associates  of  President  Willard  were  Dr.  Wiggles- 
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worth.  Dr.  Tappaii,  who  succeeded  to  the  divinity  chair,  Samuel  Wil- 
IJains  and  Samuel  Webber,  IIollls  professors  of  niathematieK;  Stephen 
Sewall  and  Elii)halet  Pearson,  Ilaneock  ijrofessors  of  Hebrew  and  other 
oriental  languages;  Drs.  John  WaiTen  and  Aaron  Dexter,  the  medical 
pi'ofessors. 

KAMUKL  WEBBERf 

who  was  chOiSen  president  upon  the  declination  of  Fisher  Ames  in 
1805,  and  who  had  alrea<ly  had  a  service  of  17  years  in  the  college,  was 
destined  to  fill  only  for  a  short  j)eriod  the  higher  office  to  whicli  he  had 
been  (»alled,  as  his  death  octcurred  on  the  17th  of  July,  1810.  Though 
not  gifted  with  those  brilliant  i)owers  whicli  fascinat^l  the  contemjx)- 
raries  of  Fisher  Ames,  he  was  withal  learned,  faithful,  industrious,  and 
devout ;  in  short  well  ([ualified  for  the  high  office  which  he  had  been 
called  to  fill.  Having  spent  his  early  life  ui)on  the  farm  he  lacked  some- 
what of  that  easy  dignity  of  manner  which  characterized  his  predecessor; 
but  he  was  urbaiu'  and  gentle,  his  administration  was  i)opular  and  suc- 
cessful,  and  he  was  well  liked  both  by  his  students  and  by  the  public. 
Mathematics  was  his  favorite;  study.  Eliot  says  that  "  he  was  efficient  in 
governnuMit  and  nmch  resj)ected  by  those  whom  he  directed,  and  those 
with  whom  he  coi>i)erated.  Ilis  tenurt*  of  office  was  not  longencmgh  to 
enable  him  to  make  ladical  changes  in  the  conduct  of  the  college,  or  any 
very  deep  impression  uj)on  the  public  mind.  The  gi^ants  from  the  leg- 
islature and  th(»  readiness  with  which  contiibutions  flowe<l  into  the 
tn^asury  indicate,  however,  that  the  (college  duiing  his  administration 
enjoyed  a  high  degi*ee  of  public  favor. 

JOHN  THORNTON   KIRKLAND. 

The  election  of  President  Kirkland  was  considered  a  very  auspicious 
event  for  the  college,  and  fortunately  the  high  anticipations  raised  were 
not  destined  to  suffer  disai)ponitment.  Tliougli  many  causes  doubtless 
combined  to  produce  the  remarkable  growth  of  Harvard  College  during 
his  administration,  still  it  must  be  maintained  that  a  large  surplus  of 
the  increase  and  prosperity  of  the  college  is  to  be  "  referred  to  the  direct 
inffuence  of  the  cleai-  head,  the  warm  heart,  the  genial  maimers,  the 
wisdom,  and  the  virtues  of  Dr.  Kiikland.  He  commanded  the  respecrt 
of  his  associates,  th(^  ai<lent  attachment  of  his  friends  (and  they  were 
of  the  wisest  and  best  of  his  time),  and  a  peculiar  sort  of  fondness,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  students.  Never  even  in  time  of  college  disturbances  did 
the  students  fail  to  exhibit  resi)ect  and  love  for  the  i)resident.''  flis  was 
a  nature  that  called  for  the  de(»])est  affection  and  reverence,  and  ever  in 
after  years  was  his  memory  cherished  as  one  of  the  precious  recollec- 
tions of  their  lives. 

Dr.  Kirkland  was  chosen  to  the  office  in  August,  1810.  Tie  was  at 
the  time  pastor  of  the  n(»w  South  Church  in  Boston,  where  an  op[)ortu- 
nity  liad  been  afforded  to  ibrm  intimate  acquaintanceship  with  the  moat 
iiiteJJectual  and  j)ublic-spirited  men  of  the  city  who  then  took  the  lead 
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in  public  affairs.  The  conlidonee  of  those  iiumi  h('  had  fully  gained,  and 
they  gave,  to  his  administratiou  of  tlu»  (M»llege  a  uniform  and  liearty  sup- 
l)ort.  The  period  of  his  presidency  must  be  considered  remarkabU*  in 
many  particulars.  This  was  alike  honorable*  to  him,  to  tlie  officers  asso- 
ciated with  liim,  and  to  the  c<mimunity  in  which  lie  lived.  Not  only 
were  the  number  of  students  and  instnietors  peatly  increased,  but 
higher  qualifications  were  demanded  from  both.  This,  it  may  be  said, 
es|>ecially  distinguished  the  early  period  of  his  administration.  The 
standard  of  scholarship  an<l  the  general  cultivation  of  mind  wiiich  he  in- 
troduced have  since  come  to  be  regarded  in  no  inconsiderable  desgree  a« 
the  proper  characteristic  of  a  coiu'se  at  Harvard.  Un<ler  him  thc^rc  was 
spetnally  noticeable  a  marked  imi)rovement  in  the  style  of  English  com- . 
]K>sition.  This  must  be  accounted  for,  in  i>art  at  least,  to  his  own  bril- 
liant discourses  wherein  his  tlu)ughts  were  el:>thed  in  such  clear  and 
brilliant  language.  The  numerous  benfaetions  to  the  college  at  this 
I>eriod  were  the  result  in  great  jiart  of  his  stiong  i)ersonal  inttuencej 
uniting  itself  with  an  enlightened  liberality  which  was  already  being 
manifested  in  the  community.  Thus  it  came  about  that  new  dei>art- 
ments  of  instruction  were  opcrned,  two  new  professional  sc1km)Is  added, 
and  a  third,  which  had  been  found(»d  earlier,  greatly  enlarged.  Addi- 
tional apparatus  was  sccuhmI,  new  buiUyngs  ere<rted,  private  benefac- 
tions multiplied,  and  for  the  tirst  time  in  nearly  .50  years  a  liberal  grant 
of  money  obtained  from  the  legishiture.  During  the  17  years  of  his  ad- 
ministration the  college  received  in  donations  and  be([uests  nearly 
8400,000.  This  was  relatively  a  large  sum  and  suipasseil  in  amount 
the  increase  of  the  eollegci  property  for  any  similar  p<*riod  until  the 
oi)ening  of  President  Eliot's  a<lministration.  This  success  was  obt  aineil 
not  by  reason  of  his  financial  ability,  for  in  this  he  was  apparently  lack- 
ing, but  because  of  his  elevated  character  and  persoiud  magnetism. 
The  defectsof  Dr.  Kirkland's  nature  are  described  as  '*  carelessness  about 
dc^tails  and  a  physical  indolence  which  led  him  to  neglect  minor  matters.'^ 
Doubtless  Dr.  Kirkland's  success  nuist  be  attributc^d  in  i)art  to  the 
spirit  of  the  time,  which  was  most  favorable  to  im]>rovements,  but  most 
of  all  to  tlie  eminent  men  who  then  formed  the  board  of  corj)oration, 
and  phiced  implicit  confidence  in  the  i)resident  and  vest(»d  him  with 
such  unprec^denteil  jxrwers  in  the  management  of  the  institution.  On 
account  of  ill  health  he  resigntnl  the  ])residency  in  A]>ril,  1S2S,  but  lived 
for  more  than  12  years  afterwards,  his  death  occurring  in  ISM),  when  he 
was  in  his  sixty-ninth  year.  Josiah  (^uincy  was  chosen  his  successor  on 
the  2d  of  June,  1820. 

JORIAU    QCINCY 

was  bom  in  Boston  February  4,  1772,  and  was  tlie  son  of  Josiah 
Quincy,  jr.,  whose  nanui  is  associated  with  those  of  (.)tis  and  Warren 
as  among  the  first  of  our  Kevolutionary  hennas.  A  graduate  of  Harvard 
College  in  1790,  he  simui  entered  uiion  publi<;  life,  and  as  State  senator 
and  member  of  Congress  he  became  a  prominent  and  ellieient  member 
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of  the  FtMloral  i)arty.  llr  was  oiu»  of  the  tii'st,  if  not  the*  first,  among 
northern  men  to  di'iioiinci*  ihv  slavelioldinj^  inten*st  as  a  rising  and 
dangerous  tyranny.  Aftt»r  a  serviro  of  8  years  in  Congress  lie  retired 
at  liis  own  desire,  in  IHi;^,  to  i)rivate  life;  Imt  a  eitizen  wliose  serviee 
had  been  so  vahiable  to  the  Uej)nhlic  couhl  not  lio])e  to  remain  in  retire- 
ment. He  was,  tlieicfon*,  in  tiu^  same  year  elected  a  member  of  tln»  State 
senate.  From  this  tiiiu^  nntii  1X22,  when  he  t<M»k  tlie  office  of  Jnd|;e  of 
the  mnnicipal  conrt  of  Boston,  he  served  tiie  Stat*'  as  senator  or  rep- 
resentatives and  dnrin«i:  i\w  last  two  years  as  speaker  of  the  lH)nsc.  In 
1823  he  was  elected  mayor  of  lioston,  which  othce  he  held  nntil  1S28, 
when  Harvard  University  calle<l  him  to  its  highest  office.  Into  this 
office  he  was  inducted  in  June,  1820,  and  entered  upon  his  work  with 
that  indomitable  energy  which  characttTi/ed  him  throughout  life.  The 
office  of  xuesident,  which  he  lilled  to  the  jirreat  satisfaction  of  the  friends 
of  the  college,  he  resigiu^d  in  August,  1845.  One  of  the  most  notable 
events  of  his  administration  was  the  ceh^bration  in  September,  183<>,  of 
the  second  centennial  of  the  founding  of  Harvard  College.  The  i)ai>er 
that  he  pre])ared  for  the  occasion  upon  tiie  history  of  the  r-ollege  and 
university  was  afterwards  eljiborate<l  into  a  wink  of  two  vohinu^s,  and 
has  ever  since  remained  the  standanl  history  of  Harvard  University. 

One  has  said  of  him  that  *''\w  was  as  promi)t,  as  unwearied,  an<l  as 
I)unctilious  in  the^discharge  of  his  <luties  as  i)resident  of  the  university 
as  he  had  been  in  every  previous  ])ublic  trust,''  and  that  during  his  term 
of  offic<»  {in\\y  fiv(»  have  been  longer)  he  instituted  a  system  so  ])erfect  that 
the  colleg(»  still  lives  by  it,  as  it  might  do  for  a  century  to  come. 

His  administration  will  be  rcnn*mbcred  best  for  this,  that  he  improved 
the  discipline  of  the  colleges  gave  a  new  iin]>ulse  to  the  law  school,  secured 
the  buihling  of  (ion*  Hall,  and  founded  the  astrononucal  o])servatory. 
Eliza  Susan  Quincy.  his  daughtei-,  writing  as  late  as  1880,  says: 

I  Lave  alwjiyH  (oiisiihTcd  tlu*  cstabUKhinriit  nf  Harvanl  Observatory  l»y  Mr.  Quiiuy 
08  the  crowning  (lisUnctiou  ofliis  10  years  <»t'iniUlie  life. 

In  his  latter  years  he  wrote  nnuh,  and  ])ublished  a  number  of  works, 
mostly  historical.  Tlu*  last  of  his  political  acts  was  in  connecti(ui  with 
the  Presidential  cami)iiign  of  1850,  when  he  used  his  utmost  endeavor 
ti)  secure  the  election  of  (Icncnd  Fremont.  He  died  in  Quincy,  July  1, 
IHChi.  The  best  biography  is  by  his  son  Edmund  Quincy,  published  in 
1807. 

i:i>\VAi{i>  i:\kim:i  1 

was  born  in  I)orc]iest<M\  November  11,  171)4.  WluMi  only  a  little  more 
than  \',\  years  ot  jige  he  entered  Harviird  College,  lunl  at  17  was  gi*adu- 
ate<l  thereiVom  witii  the  lirst  Ikuhm's  of  his  class.  As  a  literary  writer 
he  sotui  took  a  leading  position,  and  at  20  he  was  one  of  the  most 
attractive  pid])it  orators  in  IJoston.  Ibit  his  tastes  were  then  as  always 
those*  of  a  schohu',  and  he  soon  resigned  his  ministerinl  work  to  accept 
the  Kliot  ])rofessors]iip  of  (Ircck  in  Harvard  College.  Preparing  him- 
seJ/'l\y  Joii;»  yviirs  o/' study  in  Europe,  \ve  eiitvved  with  alacrity  on  his 
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duties,  and  for  5  yearj*  ^avo  a  vigorous  iiiipuLso  U>  the  work  in  liis  de- 
imrtnieut  of  the  Greek  lanj^iia^e  and  literature,  as  well  as  quickened  by 
liis  example  the  work  in  other  dei)artni(»nts.  * 

From  this  time  on,  as  editor  of  tlu5  Xorth  American  Review,  as  i>olit- 
ical  and  historical  lectuna',  as  member  of  i.-onj^ress,  governor  of  the 
(omnionwealth  of  Massjichusetts,and  ITnited  States  minister  to  England, 
his  fame  became  national,  and  his  name  linked  with  the  p'eatest  which 
onr -country  has  producwl. 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  England  in  1845  the  presidency  of  Har- 
vard College  was  vacated  by  the  resignation  of  Presi(h;nt  Quincy,  and 
Everett  was  strongly  urged  by  the  overseers  and  other  frien<ls  of  the 
institution  to  accept  this  oflice.    This  he  did  in  January,  1840.     It  w;i8 
a  position  very  congenial  to  him,  in  harmony  with  the  early  associations 
of  his  life,  and  one  whic^h  secjmed  to  promise  a  large  opportunity  of  ap- 
plying for  the  benetit  of  the  rising  generation  the  fruit  of  hi^  matured 
studies,  and  his  varied  exi)eriences  in  life.    But,  unfortunately  for  the 
college,  he  was  compelled  at  the  close  of  the  year  1848,  on  account  of 
the  serious  impainnent  of  his  healtli,  to  resign  the  office,  wliich  during 
3  yeai-s  of  a  devoted  and  faithfid  admimstratiou,  he  had  filled  with  equal 
distinction  and  usefulness. 

(7pon  the  de^ith  of  his  friend  Webster,  in  1852,  he  was  named  by 
Presid4'nt  Fillmore,  Se<Tetary  of  Ht^ite,  and  hehl  that  i>ost  for  the  re- 
maining months  of  Fillmore^s  a4lministration.  From  that  time  cm,  as 
United  States  Senator,  as  Vice-Prcsi<lcntial  candi(hite,  as  the  greatest 
orat4)r  of  tin*  nation  during  the  years  prect^ding  as  well  as  in  the  dark 
days  of  the  civil  war,  he  was  ever  befon*  thc^  ])ublic  eye,  and  by  his 
learning,  zeal,  and  elcKpience,  rendered  a  service*  to  the  national  Ciovern- 
ment  that  w.is  of  inestimiiblc  value  and  made  him  facile  pntwepn 
among  the  civilians  of  his  X\\m\ 

A  subject  in  which  he  took  great  interest  in  his  later  years  was  the 
purchase  of  the  estate  at  Mount  Vernon.  To  accomplish  this  cherislu»d 
iibject  he  gave  publico  le(*tures,  and  by  this  and  other  means  raised  over 
^100,(K)0,  and  thus  assured  tlu*  success  of  the  undertaking.  Among 
liis  ]mblisheil  writings  are  '*The  Life  of  Washington,"  1800;  and  ''Ora- 
tions and  Speeches  on  Various  Occasions,"  4  vols.,  8vo,  18(»0.  His  death 
occurred  January  15,  181m,  in  commemoration  of  which  event  there  was 
pu1>lished  a  ''Memorial  from  the  city  of  Boston."  and  also  the  ''Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Thurs<lay  Evening  ('lub."' 

.lAKi:i>   SPAKKS, 

widely  known  as  an  American  liistorian,  was  l>orn  at  Willington,  Conn., 
May  H>,  178J>.  Alter  his  graduation  from  Harvard  in  1815  he  studied 
theology  at  Cambridge,  and  for  2  years,  1817-11),  was  college  tutor  in 
mathematics  and  natural  i>hilosophy.  i  n  tiie  latter  year  he  was  ordain4^l 
as  minister  of  a  Unitarian  congregation  in  Jhdtimore,  and  in  1821  elected 

'  I  heanl  EmerBon  Huy  "E(l\i'anl  Kvcrott'rt  roiiiiii<r  from  (rrritmny  was  uii  iiniutHliati" 
And  profound  Jn^uence  in  New  Kiiglaiifl  iMliicatiou.^' — ^\V.  U.  Wt^ttCLi^ii, 
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(•hjil)laiii  ot*  t\w  L'nitod  States  [louse  of  H<*prosoiitatives.  In  the  Siime 
year  lie  establislieil  tlie  **niiitanaii  Mis<-ellany  and  ('hristian  Monitor," 
wliicli  he  editM  until  1H23.  He  Uum  re8i^u<»d  his  phstorsite,  and,  re- 
moving to  Doston,  ])urehased  the  Nortb  American  Review,  of  wliioh  he 
oontinue^l  sole  proprietor  an<l  editor  for  7  years. 

From  the  be*j:inninjj:  ol'his  earet»r  lie  k(»j>t  his  pen  actively  employed, 
and  few  of  his  eontem]>oraries  suri)assed  him  in  industry,  or  ])ublished 
works  of  sueli  permanent  hist^uieal  value  as  those  which  he  wrote  dur- 
in«^  the  period  from  1S21  to  1S54. 

In  18;$1)  Mr.  Si)arks  aece])te<l  the  McLean  professorship  of  history-  at 
ITarvard  Colle;jr<'.  This  ])osition  he  held  for  H)  years,  and  gave  an  imitetus 
to  this  long-neglected  study,  the  influence  of  which  has  ever  since  been  felt. 

in  1840,  upon  tiie  resignation  of  Ed>vard  Everett,  lie  wa«  chosen  to 
succeed  him  in  the  ollice.  Ilis  (»lection  to  the  presidency  was  most 
favorably  i\M!eived,  since  he  had  the  approbation  of  the  connnunity  at 
large,  the. fond  appreciation  of  the  immediate  friends  of  the  college, 
the  respect  of  the  fa<!ulty,  and  the  love  of  the  students. 

His  was  a  brief  administration,  hardly  long  enough  for  the  full  devel- 
opment and  experinuMital  trial  of  any  i>eculiarity  in  the  purjxise,  aims, 
or  method  of  the  president,  but  still  it  had  many  strong  ]N)ints. 

Ht'  iiiadf  tlio  ])r»rsi<!i'nt's  otTic*.^  wliiit  it  Ii.'itl  not  1mm*u  bt'loro,  an  ofHoc  whase 
functions,  many  of  tln-ni  still  trivia],  aU  had  more  or  ]cst»  direct  beuriD<;  on  the 
ednoation  or  moral  wcll-bcinuj  of  tlu'  students. 

He  credited  the  n^gent's  oflir<\  and  drew  the  distinction  between  its 
duties  and  those  of  the  presi<lent.  In  fa<;t  he  made  the  latter  office 
what  it  lias  rontinued  to  be,  viz,  the  balance  wheel  in  the  complicate<l 
machinery  of  the  college.  I^resident  Sparks  was  noted  for  his  kin<lness, 
and  f<»r  his  geiuTous  and  sym])athetic  interest  in  j>oor  and  struggling 
stu<lents,  wlio  were  iv.irticularly  attracted  to  him.  He  was  earnestly 
desirous  of  exten<ling  tlu^.  privileges  of  th<^  university  to  the  greatest 
number.  This,  whethcM-  wise  or  not,  was  openly  his  ]Kdicy  and  bohlly 
advocat(»d.  In  every  de])artnient  of  the  university  the  power  of  his 
charact(»r  was  profoundly  felt.  He  alone  of  all  the  i>residents  of  Har- 
vard since*  the  earliest  <lays  of  tlu?  coll(»g<».  was  in  the  habit  of  att4?nding 
recitations  and  lectures.  He  uuuW  it  a  rule  to  attend  at  least  one 
exercis(%  sometimes  several,  eaeli  term  in  each  class  in  the  several  de- 
partuHMits.  Thus  he  informed  himself  of  the  condition  of  every  depart- 
nuMit  of  the  university,  and  at  the  same  time  brought  himself  into 
intimate  ]>ersonal  relations  witlu every  olUcer  and  teacher. 

President  Si)arks  resin^ucd,  in  1S5.S,  the  otiice  whiedi  he  had  tilled 
with  such  signal  ability,  and  devoted  his  later  years  hirgely  to  historical 
writing,  the  work  which  was  most  congenial  to  him.  He  die<l  in  ( -am- 
bridge,  Mass.,March  14,1.S(»(».  A  biographyof  him  by  Dr. George  E.Ellis 
was  i)ublished  in  18<»<J. 

i:kv.  jamks  wai.kkk 

was  born  in  Burlington,  Mass.,  then  a  ]»art  of  Woburn,  August  16,  1794. 
After  Jus  i^ruduntion  at  Harvard  iu  \814  \v*i  v^UuVvvhV  W\vaAv\^  iu  Cam- 
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bridge,  and  from  1818  to  IH^iO  was  pastor  of*  the  Unitarian  ( 'Lurch  in 
Cliarlestown.  From  1831  to  18,39  ho  was  e<litor  of  the  C'hristian 
Examiner.  In  tlie  latter  year  he  w^as  chosc^n  Alfor<l  professcn-  of  moral 
and  intellectual  i>hih)sophy  in  Harvard  College.  From  this  position  he 
was  i-aised  to  tin*  presidency  in  1853,  and  continued  at  the  head  of  the 
college  until  1800. 

Amoni;;  his  published  works,  besides  his  lectures  on  natural  and 
revealed  religion,  are  two  memoirs  and  two  volumes  of  sermons  and 
jmblic  discourses. 

ThiTo  fan  be  no  doubt  tbat  wluiteviT  vAtH"  Dr.  Walkor  was  or  nii^lit  bave>  been  ho 
WAS  born  t^)  be  a  ])n*a(.'her  and  ])ossc.sscd  all  the  ijualitirK  of  mind  and  heart  and  aH 
thi'  ])hysical  gifts  which  lit  a  man  to  be  a  frn*at  ]>r«'a('h«'r. 

No  other  recognition  of  his  services  gave  him  so  nuieh  satisfaction 
as  the  assurances  which  he  ccmtinued  to  receive  from  the  young  num 
that  his  invaching  had  done  them  iMUinanent  good.  He  was  a  man  of 
eomnianding  presence  and  often  of  majestic  manner,  and  this  addetl 
much  in  giving  impressiveness  to  his  i)ul pit  discourses  and  great  weight 
to  all  his  utterances  to  tin*  students.  By  his  inti^llectiial  prefeniuces,  his 
even  temper,  and  his  interest  in  young  men,  he  was  w(»ll  qualitied  to 
fill  the  Alford  professorshi]),  to  which  he  was  at  lirst  chosen.  The 
8tudents  found  in  him  botii  tea4*her  and  friend,  and  sought  his  advice 
not  only  -in  respe^'t  to  their  studies  and  their  troubh^s,  but  also  in  the 
choice  of  their  career  in  life,  and  when  he  was  made  president  of  the 
nniversitv  he  was  welcomed  to  the  oflice  by  the  uiumiinous  voice  of  the 
students  and  friends  of  tlie  college.  In  this  position  he  admirably  ful- 
iilled  the  ex]»ectations  of  all. 

Dr.  Walkrr  btdii'ved  in  (Minunon  <»dncation,  but  the  education  which  ho  wished  to 
iiiakc  t'tMiimon  was  th«*  best  education.  \Vh«Tevrr  the  hij;h«*.st  intdltM-tual  jjifts  were 
f'liund  ]ie  would  have  thrni  ]nit  in  the  way  of  the  hi;;hest  inteUeetual  culture. 
*  *  *  To  tliis  fud  tliey  shouhl  be  taught  Nouiethin«^  about  a  ^ood  many  things,  but 
every  thin*;  about  at  h?ast  one  thin^.  Ib-for*'  all  systems  of  instruction  he  placed 
<*haract(:r,  as  rhararter  alon«'  would  rnabb'  the  young  to  jirofit  by  the  many  accidental 
circumstances  which  schools  and  colle»;es  do  not  cr«'ate  and  can  u(»t  jirevent. 

No  f<n*mer  president  when  entering  upon  this  ofhcc  had  understood 
l>efter  than  he  its  responsibilities,  and  no  one,  of  all,  administered  its 
affairs  with  greater  assiduity  an<l  impartiality,  or  was  rewarded  by  more 
decided  marks  of  public  eonii<lence.  Tlie  personal  attachauMit  of  the 
students,  which  he  had  formeily  enjoyed,  ]w  retained  as  ]>resident,  ami 
at  the  same  time  he  won  the  undivided  sup]>ort  of  all  his  ass(M'iate*s  in 
the  various  otlices  of  instruction  and  goveiiiment.  During  his  presi- 
dency there  was  a  rapid  increase  in  the  numl)cr  of  students  and  in  the 
facilities  for  instruction.  Among  other  improvements  the  Appleton 
Chapel,  Boylston  liall,  and  the  (irymnasium  were  built,  and  the  Muscuim 
of  C<mii)arative  Zoiilogy  was  founded. 

At  his  death,  which  o<'currcMl  in  Cambridge  December  li3,  1S74,  he 
left  his  valuable  library  and  Air),(MM)  in  money  to  tlie  college. 

For  biographical  sketclies  s<»e  <lisiM»urse  by  Rev.  Henry  Wilder  Foster, 
Jannary  3^  1S75,  and  iu*(umnt  of  services  at  t\\e.  v\vaVvv'Vl\\!o\\  vVi  \\\\v«\vj\ 
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iiionuuient  to  James  Walkor  at  Harvard  Ohurcili,  Cliarlestowii,  Jauuivy 
14, 1883,  also  '^  Sket<h  of  his  Life"  in  a  pamphlet. 

CORNELIUS  CONWAY  FELTON. 

The  twentieth  president  of  Harvai'd  College  was  bom  at  Newbury, 
Mass.,  Xov(^Dib<a-  (>,  1807,  and  died  at  Oliester,  Pa.,  Febrnaiy  2(i,  1802. 
He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  ('olh»g4»  in  1827,  and  2  years  later  re- 
eeived  the  Jippointment  of  Latin  tutor.  In  18.S0  he  was  transferrwl  to 
the  Greek  tutorship,  and  in  IS:V2  became  college  professor  of  (in'ek. 
This  was  followed  2  years  later  by  his  election  U^  the  Eliot  professor- 
ship of  (Tre^.k  lit4Tatun».  In  addition  to  his  other  duties  he  was  for 
many  years  regent  of  the  college,  an  office  which  President  Sparks  had 
<Teat4Ml. 

Beginning  in  1833  with  the  publication  of  an  edition  of  Homer  \\ith 
Knglish  notes  and  Flaxman's  illustrati<ms,  he  brought  out  in  suc4ression 
a  number  of  eilitions  of  (Ireck  authors,  choosing  especially  those  plays 
*  of  the  Greek  drama  and  com<Hly  which  are  read  in  tin*  schools.  His  pen 
wjis  also  very  active  in  other  wnys,  and  many  literary  works  and  enter- 
prises with  which  his  name  was  not  conneeteil  owed  a  large  portion  of 
their  merit  and  success  to  materials  which  lu^  furnished,  or  to  his  ad- 
\i(ie,  rexision,  or  criticism.  F(»w  nu^n  have  attained  so  high  a  positi<m 
in  one  department  with  so  gein^nms  a  culture  in  all.  While  he' was  un- 
surpassed in  the  GriM^k  language  and  literature,  to  the  study  of  which 
his  life  had  largely  been  devoted,  he  was  also  versed  in  the  modern  lan- 
guages, acqiminted  with  the  natural  sciences,  had  a  fine  eye  and  a  deli- 
cate taste  for  the  beautiful  in  art,  and  in  faet  was  deficient  in  s<*areely 
any  branch  of  learning. 

Prcisident  Felton  is  rej>resent«^l  by  his  life-long  friend  as  "  pure,  tnie, 
and  kind,  manly  in  strength  of  jmrpose,  yet  childlike  in  his  transjmrent 
simplicity,  genial  in  his  intercourse  witii  all.  His  fraternal  sympathy 
with  the  students;  his  tender  consideration  for  those  who  were  strug- 
gling as  he  had  struggled;  his  readiness  to  sacrifice  his  own  ease  to  aid 
them  in  their  work  made  him  beloved  by  the  students  during  their  stay 
at  Harvard,  and  stimulated  them  to  nobler  ambitions  after  they  had  left 
college  halls. 

In  the  summer  of  18()0,  by  the  concurrent  voice  of  all  friends  of  the 
college,  he  was  chosen  pr(^sid(Mlt.  In  this  high  jiosition,  with  a  firm  pur- 
pose to  raise  the  standard  of  that  ancient  university  in  everything  that 
wa%s  good  and  noble,  he  added  much  to  the  re])utation  he  had  alre^uly 
won.  Although  of  a  nature  so  mihl  and  attectionate,  and  disliking  alM>ve 
all  things  to  give  pain  to  others,  yet  when  occasion  demanded  it  his 
firmness  and  vigor  as  a  disciplinarian  were  admirable,  and  few  have 
pursued  with  more  thoroughness  to  a  suc^iessful  t45rmination  what  they 
decMued  necessary  rc^foi'ms. 

Hut  it  was  in  social  life  that  President  Felton  particularly  excelled. 

Karely  luus  any  (me  in  the  wide  nniksof  the  scholars  of  our  land ''bonie 

a  wore  benigmmt  and  endeared  part  tUvvw  ^Y^^  vvv\^VdA\i'ej\m\\i^^\iole  in- 
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teivourst^  of  friendslii])  aiul  society,  wit  li  equal  wit  aiul  wisdom,  incKlesty 
[  and  (lijriiity,  gi-ace  in  his  speeeli  and  vijj^or  in  his  thought ;  tlie  eherisheii 
eoinpanion  of  those  wlio  merely  sought  to  while  away  a  happy  hour,  the 
:  THhie<l  instructor  of  tlie  nH»st  advanced  and  (»arnest  minds,  the  S3'mpa- 
c  tiiizing  fellow-eounsellor  in  every  noble  and  generous  w'ork  for  human 
t  progress  and  well  being." 

1^  In  ls.V>  he  was  eleeteil  a  Regent  of  tlie  Smithsonian  Institution,  which 
puftition  he  wm tinned  to  hold  with  the  aflecticmate  regard  of  every  mem- 
ber of  this  establishment  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

A  little  less  than  "2  years  after  his  elevation  to  the  presidency  of  the  uni- 
versity a  disease  of  the  heart,  which  had  long  nmnifested  itself,  assumed 
an  aggravated  form,  an<l  he  died  at  tin*  house  of  his  brother  in  Chester, 
Pa.,  Febniary  2(>,  18^52.  He  was,  at  th<'  tinu',  on  his  way  to  Washing- 
ton t4)  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
The  funeral  discourse*  by  Dr.  A.  V,  l*cabo<ly,  and  the  eulogy  by  Presi- 
dent T.  1).  Woolsey  of  Yale  0)llegc,  tM*e  eloquent  tributes  to  his  char- 
'racter,  and  indicate  the  cherishtnl  i)la<*e  wliicli  he  lield  iiL  the  esteem  of 
'  his  contemi)oraries. 

KEY.    THOMAS    HILL 

was  bom  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  January  7,  ISIS,  and  graduate 
ftum  Harvard  College  in  1S4,-^,  and  from  the  divinity  sclnwd  in  1845., 
He  was  settled  in  the  same  year  as  ])astor  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  whei*e 

(her(*mained  14  years,  but  continued  to  devote  much  study  to  mathe- 
matical problems.  Among  oth<*r  publications  he  issued  the  foHowing: 
**A  Treatise  cm  Arithmetic,''  **(ieomctry  and  Faith,"  and  **  First  Ij<'ssons 
inGecmietry."  However  it  was  as  an  investigator  in  curvc»s  that  he  dis- 
playwl  the  greatest  originality  and  fertility,  \^y  his  discoveries  he 
aiUlecl  to  the  number  of  known  curves,  and  simj)litied  their  expression, 
and  I)y  intrcMlucing  iu*w  combinations  he  vastly  extend<Ml  the  tiehl  of 
research.  Dr.  Hill  was  rc<'ogniztMl  as  one  of  the  foremost  investigators 
and  adepts  in  various  de]>artments  of  natural  science,  and  also  as  an 
aceomplished  classical  scholar,  b(»ing  especially  conversant  with  the 
Hehrew  and  <"ognate  Oriental  languages. 

In  IS.")!)  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  Horac<»  Mann  as  ju'esident  of  An- 
ti(K'h  College,  at  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  ainl,  in  isr>2,  when  the  civil  war 
oripphMl  that  institution  and  forceil  it  to  sus]>end,  he  ac<'epte<l  the  pres- 
i^lency  of  Harvard  University.  Tliis  of!ic4»  lu»  resigned  on  account  of 
ill  health,  in  ISIiS.  During  the  wintt»r  of  1S71  he  served  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  h»gislatur<*,  and  somewhat  later  a«'ce]>ted  a  call  from  the 
Pirst  Parish  (3hurch  in  Portlan<l,  Me.,  ovt»r  whi<*h  society  he  was  in- 
«tidle<l  in  May,  1873. 

Dr.  Iliirs  literary  labois  have  birn  mostly  of  a  fugitive  character, 
and  have  consisted  principally  of  contributions  in  prose  and  v(*rse  to 
various  ]>eri<Mlica]s,  and  ]>apers  j)rinted  in  the  ProceiKlingsof  the  Ameri- 
i*an  Association  for  the  AdvancenuMit  of  Science,  with  oecasiomd  ad- 
dresses and  8ernions;  a  little  trnrt  on  Natuml  Theoloy^y,  vvud  tVwbfew  v<Ar 
ames  of  watbeiimthml  text-/>(>ofcs  to  which  we  liave  tefeiT^ 
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(THAULKS  WILUAM   ELIOT. 

( -liarles  William  Eliot  was  born  in  Boston  March  20,  1834.  He  wa^ 
the  only  son  of  Sanniel  Atkins  Eliot,  treasurer  of  Harvard  (^oUege  ftom 
1S42  to  185.1  He  was  prepared  for  <'ollege  at  the  Boston  Public  Latin 
School,  and  was  paduated  from  Harvard  (College  in  1853.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  was  ai)i)oiiited  tutor  in  niathematies,  but  wliile  filling  thift 
othce  he  eontinued  the  study  of  ehemistry  in  the  laboratory  of  Prof.  J. 
P.  Cooke.  In  1H57  he  delivered  a  course  of  knitures  on  chemistry  at  the 
medical  scliool  in  Boston,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  promot«lt« 
the  i)osition  of  assistant  inofessor  of  mathematics  and  chemistry,  the 
grade  of  assistant  professor  being  then  first  create. 

In  1861  Professor  Kliot  was  ])lace4l  in  charge  of  the  chemical  depart- 
ment of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  and  relieved  of  his  duties  as 
mathematical  teacher.  In  18G3  he  went  to  Eurojie,  where  he  spent  the. 
two  following  years  in  the  study  of  chemistry,  and  in  acquainting  him- 
self with  the  organization  of  public  institutions  in  France,  (lermany,  and 
Englan<l.  While  in  Vienna,  in  the  summer  of  1865,  Mr.  Eliot  received 
and  accepte<l  an  appointment  as  professor  of  analytical  chemistry  in 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  which  was  then  being  or- 
organized  in  Boston  under  the  chargi*  of  Prof.  William  B.  Rogers.  After 
he  had  held  this  ]>rofessorship  for  2  or  3  years  he  again  visit4.Hl  Em"ope 
and,  studying  mostly  in  France,  remained  for  a  ])eriod  of  14  months. 
In  the  spring  of  1860  he  was  elected  prcjsident  of  Harvanl  University, 
which  position  he  has  since  filled.  Of  his  administration  during  the 
more  than  20  years  that  have  passed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it 
has  be^n  one  of  extraordinary  brilliancy  and  of  a  prosperity  heretofore 
unknown.  More  than  ever  in  the  past,  the  fame  of  the  university  in 
national,  and  the  name  of  its  i)resi<lent  kn<)wii  an<l  honoriHl  throughout 
the  Union. 

I^esides  two  manuals  of  clicmistry  and  <'ertain  memoirs  on  cheinical 
subjects,  his  printed  works  are  confined  mostly  to  essays  on  educational 
toi)ics,  and  to  his  annual  rc»]>orts  as  ])resident  of  the  university.' 


^Pn  Hide  nix  of  Harvard  Collvtfc  and  tcrniH  of  svrvicf, 

II«iiry  Diiuster,  HMO-KiM.  j  .J(..soi»h  Wilhircl,  1781-1804. 

Charles  Ch;«inc.v,  16r)4-lG71.  Saiiniel  Wc'l»b«^r,  1806-1810. 

T.«Mmar(l  Hoar,  1<)72-107L  John  Thyniton  Kirkland,  1810- 

UriaiiOaki^s.  1075-1(^1.  ^       1828. 

John  Ko^n-rs,  n>S2-lBHl.  .Josiali  Quinoy,  1829-1R45. 

Incivasc  Mathur,  n>8.V1701.  Kdwara  Everett.  18U>-1849. 

Samuel  Willanl.  1701-1707.  .Jaml  Sparks,  1849-18.53. 

Ji>hii  Lt'ventt.  1707-1721.  James  Walker,  1853-1860. 

nenjamin  AVadswtnth.  1725-1736.     Cornelius  Couway  Felton,  1860- 

Kilwanl  Holyoke.  1737-1769.  ]      1862. 

Samuel  Locke,  1770-1773.  i  Thomas  Hill,  1862-1868. 

Samuel  Laiiiraoii,  1774-1780.  '  Charles  William  Eliot,  1869 . 

Tlie  avora>;e  service  ol'  tln»  ])reHiclont.s  of  the  eoUoge  and  university  has  been  a  lit- 
tle less  tiiau  11  years. 
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THE  CLOSE. 


The  earliest  and  latest  presidents  of  Harvard  represent  the  best  cul- 
ture of  the  af^e  which  they  iwlorn.  The  position  which  the  university 
hohls  tO'dav  indicati^s  not  alone  the  advance  niiule  in  educational  meth- 
ods  and  in  scientific  appliances  and  discoveries,  but  also  emphasizes  the 
difference  between  tlie  civilization  of  our  time  and  that  of  250  years 
ago.  In  the  griidual  change  that  has  taken  i)lace  process  has  been 
nuide  in  one  or  more  of  four  prin(;ipal  directions:  in  auiiditude  of  in- 
struction; in  freedom  in  the  choicte  of  studies;  in  better  arrangement 
and  coonlination  of  studies  within  single  departm(»iits;  and  in  nwrah. 
Further  than  this,  Harvard  is  no  longer  an  institution  of  the  State  nor 
is  she  under  the  control  of  any  religious  sect,  nor  yet  devoted  to  the 
instniction  of  young  men  ah)n(\ 

The  ti'end  of  our  time  towards  specialization  encioiu'ages  the  spirit  of 
individualism  in  the  univiusity,  but,  though  the  faculties  embrace  men 
of  such  widely  different  intellectual  ta^stes  and  tendencdes,  it  is  not<i- 
worthy  that  there  is  a  unity  of  purpose  evident  in  all  departments,  and 
a  "real  institutional  loyalty."  Finally,  aft(»r  more  than  two  and  a  half 
centuries,  we  may  well  claim  that  the  noble  pnrposes  of  the  clergy  and 
laity,  the  founders  of  New  p]ngland  and  of  its  institutions,  have  not  failetL 
'*The  light  first  kindled  by  the  munificence  of  Harvard  Inis  spread  on- 
ward to  our  own  time,  illuminating  the  course  of  our  fathers  and  con- 
centi-athig  a  brighter  ra<liance  on  the  paths  of  their  children." 

The  grand  old  trees  which  dot  the  yard  "are  not  more  securely  rooted 
in  the  soil  than  is  Harvard  University  grouiuled  in  the  thought  and  life 
of  New  England  and  of  the  cx>untry  at  hirge,  in  the  shaping  of  whi(;h  it 
will  have  in  the  future,  as  it  has  has  had  in  the  past,  a  most  powerful 
influence.^' 

"Seav  Memorial  Hall  "  was  recently  set  a  chai'ming  statue  of  John 
Uiirvard.  The  young  clergyman  sits  in  his  chair,  his  pulpit  robe 
thrown  around  him,  his  l>ook  ox)en  on  his  kn(;e,  his  thhi  face  and  trau- 
(piil,  hopeful  eyes  looking  toward  the  western  sky.  He  is  thinknig  of 
the  days  that  are  to  be.  He  hears  nothing  of  the  vigorous  tide  of  life 
now  flowing  round  his  chair.  He  knows  nothing  of  past  success  or 
present  attainment.  His  face  shows  no  trace  either  of  self-distrust  or  of 
self-satisfaction.  But  the  ({uiet  unconsciousness  with  which  his  trustful 
Lope  looks  towards  the  west  is  something  good  to  see,  and  is  typical  of 
the  college  life  to-day." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF   HARVARD  LT^IVERSITY. 

In  addition  to  the  annual  catalogues  of  Harvard  University,  attention 
is  called  to  the  following  bibliography,  whi(^h  includes  some  of  the  most 
imiK)rtiint  liistories,  treatises  uiH)n  special  topics,  magazine  articles,  and 
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miseellancous  writings,  either  treating  of  or  making  some  reference  to  its 
origin  and  development: 

Captain  Edward  Joliusou'S  **  Wonder  Working  Providence  of  Sion*8  Savior  in  New 

England." 
New  England's  First  Fruits. 
MassachuHetts  Historical  Society  Collections. 
History  of  New  P3nglaud,  J.  (i.  Palfrey. 
The  Magnalia,  Dr.  Cotton  Mather. 

The  History  of  tlie  Massachusetts  Bay,  Licutenaut-Govenior  Hutchinson. 
Ciovernor  Winthrop's  Journal. 

History  of  Harvard  University,  1840,  President  Josiah  Quincy. 
History  of  Harvard  University,  181^1,  Henjamin  I^eirco,  librarian. 
A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Harvard  Colle|:je,  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  treasurer. 
'Constitution  of  Massac hust^tts  and  the  Acts  of  the  General  Court  of  the  Cidony  and 

Couinicui  wealth. 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society  Proceedings,  1861,  1862,  186tM;7. 
Phi  Heta  Kappa  Orations  and  Poems,  T.  Alden,  Mass.  Hist.  Soe.  (Jat.,  1811. 
Account  Books  of  Treasurers  «»f  Harvard  C?ollege,  1669-1752,  J.  L.  Sibley. 
The  "Donation  Hook,"  a  compilation  of  f2:rants,  donations,  etc. 
History  of  the  Old  South  ('hurch,  Benjamin  B.  Wisner. 
Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Presidents  of  Harvard  Collegt*  to  the  year  1831,  Quar. 

Keg.  of  the  Auier.  Educ.  Soc.,  May,  1831. 
Sketch  of  Harvard  College,  Quar.  Keg.,  May,  1837;  .see,  also,  the  Quar.  Reg.,  May, 

1833. 
Barnard's  American  J<Mirnal  of  Education.  18,")7,  pp.  682,  683. 
Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education,  History  of  Harvard  College,  vol.  xvii,  33, 

XXIV,  839. 
Baruanl's  American  Journal  of  Education,  Charter  of  1650,  vol.  ix,  133. 
Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education,  Constitutional  Provision,  vol.  xvii,  83-«6. 
Barnard's  American  .Fourual  of  Education,  Studies  in  Harvard  College,  17JU-98,  vol. 

XVII,  190. 
Barnaid*s  American  .Fourual  of  Education,  Studies  in  Harvard  College,  1808-12,  vol. 

VII,  329. 
Barnard's  Auu^rican  Journal  of  E<hication,  Progress  from  1823  to  1860,  x,  293. 
Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education,  List  of  Benefactors,  ix,  139. 
Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education,  KcHources,  August  31,  1872,  xxiv,  451. 
Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education,  Founding  of  Professorshijis,  x,  293-296. 
Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education,  Biographical  Sketch  (if  President  Felton, 

X,  265-293. 
Barnard's  American  .Tournal  of  Educatiim,  vols.  ix.  129;  xxvii,  63,  and  :^7-9,  and 

vols.  V,  XX,  xxii,  xxiii. 
Ancestry  of  .Folin  Harvard,  N.  E.  Historical  and  (Jenealogical  Register,  July,  188.5, 

also,  vols,  xxxix,  26.5;  xi.,  180  and  362. 
Spi*ech  of  Edward   Everett  at  the  Celebration,  18IW>,  and  Everett's  Orations  and 

Speeches. 
Menuuial  of  Harvartl,  Williams,  and  Andu-rst  Colleges,  E.  Everett,  1848-49. 
American  Colleges,  Charles  F.  Tliwing. 
Boston  Almanac  for  1859.  President  Walk<'r. 
United  States  Literary  <iazctte,  v<d.  i.  108,  1824-25. 
The  College  Book.  Richardson  A  dark.  187S. 
The  Harvard  Book,  Vaille  iV  (Mark,  1X71. 

American  Ctdleges  and  the  American  Publi<',  Dr.  Noah  Porter. 
The  *'New  Education,"  Atlantic  Monthly,  Fidirnary  and  March,  18«>9. 
RefjuirenuMits  for  Admission,  Elect iv«w*^yst<'ni,  et<*.,  Appleton's  .Tournal,  June,  1874. 
JSocial  Life,  Magazine  of  American  Histi>ry,  December,  1887,  Henry  (/.  Badger. 
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College  Government.  Tho  Nation,  February  25, 1886;  kcc.  iilso,  vol.  41,  8,  and  voL  42, 

pt».  169,  297. 446. 
Appletou'K  Joiimal,  Marcli,  1870. 
Har>-ar<l  College  Alumni  who  have  held  Official  PositiouH,  New  England  History  and 

Genealogical  Register,  July,  1887;  alHo,  the  Hanie,  a  reprint. 
Harvard  Men  as  Officer*  of  Other  C'olh'gw,  Harvard  Reginter,  1880,  p.  208. 
Harvard  UniverHity  in  the  War  ol*18<>l-6r>.  FraneiH  11.  Rrown,  M.  i). 
Harvard  College,  in  North  American  Review,  1841,  ]».  373,  and  in  .January,  1869. 

(Scr.  also,  North  American  Review,  vol.  :13,  art.  hy  (J.  Bancroft;  vol.  38,  art. 
by  J.  Pickering;  vol.  32,  art.  by  J.  (J.  Palfn*y;  vol.  60,  art.  by  A.  P.  Pcabody; 
vol.  G8.  art.  by  F.  Bowen;  hcc,  also,  No.  234.) 
ChriHtian  Examiner,  v(d.  17,  J.  (J.  Palfrey;  vol.  4.'»,  (J.  E.  EIUm. 
Ameri«-an  Quarterly  Register,  vol.3,  art.  by  H.  B.  Edwards. 
Spirit  IMlgrim.  vol.  3,  pp.  .323,  :i"»J);  vol.  I,  373. 
Biographical  Sketches  of  theCira<luateMof  Harvard  College  (1642-1689),  in  three  vols., 

J.  L.  Sibley. 
The  Benefactors  of  Harvard  rniversity,  1850,  ().  W.  Ht>lme8. 
Harvard  Cnivei-sity,  Illustrated,  Scribuer's  Monthly,  .July,  1876,  H.  E.  .Scudder. 
Sfieial  Life  at  Harvard,  Lippiiicott's  Monthly,  .January,  1M87,  Barrelt  Wendell. 
Harvard  Divinity  Schmd,  Unitarian  Review,  March,  1887,  C,  (^  Everett. 
The  Law  iSchool  of  Harvard  Colle«:e.  New  York,  1871,  .J.  Parker. 
New  Requisitions  for  Admission  to  Harvard  College,  Popular  »Science  M(mthly,  voL 

30,  J.  P.Cooke. 
The  Elective  System,  (ieorge  Herb«Tt  Palmer. 
The  Problem  of  Discipline  in  Higher  Educati(»n,  Atlantic  Monthly,  July,  188f>,  N.  S. 

Shaler. 
Har^-ard  Memorial  Biographies,  1H(>6,  T.  W.  Higginson. 
College  Instruction,  Scribuer's  Monthly,  September,  1877,  (.?.  F.  Thwing. 
The  Study  <»f  History  in  American  (*olleges  and  rniversities.  Bureau  of  Education, 

1887.  Herbert  B.  Adams. 
Nccndogy  of  the  ()ld«*Kt  Harvard  (iraduati's,  (ieorge  Hi'ury  Whitman. 
Recipients  of  Hont>rary  Degr«'«'s.  ,J.  (^.  A.  .Johnson. 
The  First  Seholarship  at  Harvard  College,  Andrew  M(*Farland  Davis. 
Harvard  Dental  S<-hool,  Luther  D.  Shepard. 

Tlie  Object  of  a  rnivirsity.  Atlantie  Montlily,  Deemiber,  1886.  Ellsha  Mulford. 
Cydop.i'dia  of  Edueiition,  Ki«ldh'  &  Seheni. 
A  History  of  Education,  188J»,  F.  V.  N.  Painter. 
History  of  Education  in  the  Cnited  States.  lhWi»,  Hicliard  (i.  Boone. 
Harvjird  and  its  Surroundings,  sev«'ntli  «'dition,  188t),  Moses  King. 
Harvard:  The  First  Amerieau  Cniversity  (1»):^V- 17:^5),  (i.  ii.  Bush.    This  forms,  with 
certain  additions  and  omissions,  the  s«M'ond  chapter  of  the  accompanying  history. 
LTniversit<^   Harvard,    by   Adrien  .fac(|uinot.     hN'Vue   Internationale,   18SL    1884, 
Part  I.  was  translated  into  Knj^lish  and  ap])eared  in  the  Harvard  Register,  1881. 
.\ii  Historiral  Sketch  of  Harvard  Cniversity  from  its  fouudatimi  to  May,  18iK),  William 
K.  Thaver. 
The  followin«xrelereni'i's  are  also  given:  Atlantic  Monthly,  vol.  5X.  p.  731 ;  Overland, 
N.  S.,  \ol.  7,  ISI ;  Old  and  N«*w.  vol.  1,  j).  117;  The  Harvard  .Magazine,  185.'>  to  m>\; 
AthenaMim,  vol.  1,  p.  :{:J,  18>«5:  Harvard  Register.  .January,  1880,  t«»  .June.  1S81 ;  Har- 
vanl   Monthly,  beginning   in    18K")-S<5;    Harvard   Advocate  (biweekly)  founded   in 
1H«;6);  The  Harvard  Lampoon,   founded   1«76  (a  fortnightly);  The  i)aily  Crimson 
(18KI;;  The  liarvanl  Law  Review  (1SK7),  a  monthly;  Harvardiana,  vol.  i,  18:^5-:W. 

Also  referred  to  in  this  history :  Literature  in  the  C«»llegeC(mi'se,  Homer  B.  Sprague, 
Kducation.  September,  1W7;  The  American  I'nivej'sity,  Charles  Sprague  Smith,  Edu- 
cation. OctolM'r.  1SH7;  The  Develo]mii^nt  of  the  American  Cniversity,  George  T.  Ladil, 
Scribuer's  Monthly.  1HS7. 
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Ill  addition  to  the  bibliography  horewitli  presented  and  much  ot!ier 
historical  matter  not  nanuMl,  there  is  offered  to  tlie  hi8t'Orio^a])her  of 
Harvard  University  a  very  hir^e  eollection  of  oeeasional  addresses, 
treatises,  and  ])a])ers  upon  all  tiie  varied  subjec'ts  which,  especiaUy  in 
this  (ieiitiuy,  have  hiul  to  do  with  the  difteront  departments  of  the 
university. 

NoTK. — Sinco  the  completion  "of  this  history  in  March,  1890,  probably  the  most 
notable  oveut  coiinucttMl  with  thu  affairs  of  thu  University  has  been  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  th«^  collc«^c,  th(>  ^radiiat^^  (Iepnrtm«Mit,  and  the  scientific  school.  Wliere  form- 
erly these  three  ^roni)injLjs  of  stndents,  all  stndyin^  the  same  kind  of  subjects,  wcro 
in  char^^e  of  tlmre  independent  bodies,  apparently  distinct,  but  really  identical  in 
individual  constituents,  now  all  three  are  in  cbarjje  of  one  }>ody.  This  body  is 
now  called  the  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences,  but  if  it^s  membership  be  analyzed  it  is 
found  to  contain  all  the  members  of  the  old  college  faculty,  all  the  members  of  the 
old  scientific  sch<»ol  faculty,  aiul  all  the  members  of  the  old  academic  c<»uncil  that 
ever  had  any  dinu-t  connection  with  the  graduate  department.  The  graduate  school, 
as  it  is  now  (!alled,  is  brought  to  the  front.  Of  the  forty  or  fifty  now  courses  of 
study  jiresented  by  the  faculty  of  arts  anil  sciences  this  year,  lU'arly  all  are  for  grad- 
uates. Another  large  block  of  college  scholarsliips  has  been  turncMl  over  to  the  grad- 
uate school  for  ])reseut  use.  The  distinction  is  now  clearly  defined  between  lib(*ral 
studies  and  professional  studies.  Tlu-re  is  sini])ly  one  departuu'nt,  which  is  called 
the  de])artment  of  arts  and  sciences,  in  which  the  humanities,  the  arts,  and  the 
sciences  will  be  develo])ed  as  far  as  the  resources  of  the  university  admit.  As  now 
arranged  the  instruction  in  the  department  of  a/t  and  sciences  is  unbroken  from  the 
beginning  of  the  freshman  year  to  the  approval  of  thl*  thesis  of  the  snecessfnl  can- 
didate for  Ph.  D.  The  graduate  school  is  evidently  dt^stiued  to  be  one  of  the  '*great 
bodies"  of  the  university. 

Looking  over  t\u)  lists  of  members  of  the  various  departments,  it  appears  that  all 
have  gained  since  last  yejir,  1881>-iK).  The  total  increase  is  192  students  and  25 
teachers.  The  gain  in  tlie  law  school  is  oin^  of  the  most  noticeable.  Five  years  ago 
the  school  had  only  150  members;  to-day  it  has  279.  No  one  doulits  t}iat  this  gain  is 
mainly  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  Association,  so  ably  organized 
and  managed  by  Mr.  Brandeis,  Mr.  Wade,  and  their  associatefK 

Beginning  with  the  academic  year,  1891-92,  there  is  to  be  given  a  special  course 
in  methods  of  instruction,  which  are  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  teachers  and  of  per- 
sons intending  to  Im*  teaclnTs.  The  courses  are  open  to  gradnatiis  of  colleges  or 
scientific  schools,  or  men  known  to  1h^  of  suitable  age  and  attainments  under  the 
same  conditions  as  govern  admission  to  the  graduate  school.  The  members  of  these 
courses  will  1m»  under  tlie  supervision  of  a  spcM'ial  connnittee  of  the  faculty,  anil 
after  passing  satisfactory  examinations  in  any  part  (»f  the  work  deemed  sufficient  by 
the  faculty,  they  will  receive  certificat«'S  of  the  work  actually  done.  The  iHstnietion 
offered  relates  to  the  history,  theory,  and  art  of  teaching,  and  to  the  methods  of  ele- 
cientary  teaching  in  the  following  toi)ics:  Cireek,  Latin,  English,  Gennan,  French, 
history,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  geoh>gy,  botany,  zoology,  and  geography. 
A  course  of  Ic'ctures  in  each  of  these  topics,  by  instructors  belonging  to  the  depart- 
ment in  question,  will  form  the  basis  of  the  instruction,  and  in  addition,  candidates 
will  be  required  to  perform  special  tjisks,  as  indicated  in  the  announcements  of  the 
various  courses,  as  practical  exercises,  conference  and  attendance  upon  courses  of 
iustructiim  already  included  in  the  general  list  of  those  cjffered  by  the  faculty. 

The  gifts  to  tlu'  Fniversity  c<mlinue  in  an  ever-flowing  stream,  and  amount  to 
ab(»ut  sfC>("X),()0O  annully.  The  objects  of  these  gifts  are  singularly  various,  and  all 
interesting.  They  n^ach  out  to  every  department  and  aft'ect  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  all  the  members  of  the  University. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
WILLIAMS  COLLEGE. 

By  Rev.  Ebex  Miut  Paicsons,  i>.  ».,  Srcnturtf  of  thv  Faculty . 

¥•  ■ 

^WilliamH  Collei^e,  at  Williaiiistowii,  lirrkshin'  Oouiity,  Mass,,  was 
Spittered  in  L7U3.  The  towiL  aiul  the  coUet^e  were  named  in  lioiior  of 
C^  Ephraiiti  Williams,  who  had  (M)miiiand  oT  the  torts  in  tiie  floosae 
Tdley,  anil  was  killed  in  a  hatth' witii  tlie  French  and  Indians,  Sep- 
^^ber  8,  1755.  By  his  will  lie  estahlislied  a  t'ret^  seliool  in  tlie  town- 
4^  which  waiA  to  bear  his  name.  The  most  advanced  students  of  this 
ftw  school  beeame  tlie  first  eoHe.^^e  class,  numbering  i,  and  received  the 
vegaUir  deprw  of  baclieh)r  of  arts  in  the  autnnni  of  ITiK"). 

The  Himill  amount  h»ft  by  the  will  of  <\»h)nel  Williams  was  carefully 
maaag^Hl  for  30  years  by  the  executors,  and  they  then  obtained  permis- 
aion  flroui  the  State  lejfislature  to  carry  out  the  In-nevolent  purposes  of 
the  testator.  The  fund  for  buihlin;:  was  increased  by  individual  sub- 
scriptions, and  by  the  avails  of  a  lottery,  which  tlu^  general  couii 
granted  for  that  ]mrp(»se.  The  building  which  is  now  known  as  West 
College  wiis  then  erecte<l  ibr  the  use  of  the  free  school,  and  was  tinislu'd 
in  1790.  It  was  a  notable  building- tor  those  times,  a  brick  structure, 
82  feet  in  len^^th,  ill  feet  in  width,  and  tbnr  stories  hi^h,  crowning  a 
hill  that  overhM»ks  mucli  of  the  adjacent  country,  even  to  the  mountains 
that  rioe  on  every  side. 

THE    ADMIMSTIiATIoN    ()F   TUESIDENT    FITCH. 

The  frtH.»  seh<M>l  was  opened  in  171>1,  with  U<»v.  Kbenezer  Fitch,  a 
gradUHt4M)f  Yale  Colh-^^e,  as  |>rec(^ptor,  and  Mr.  John  Lester  as  assistant. 
The  H<«h<N>l  at  once  became  popular,  attracting  the  youth  from  consid- 
erable poi'tions  of  the  thn»e  States  that  nu*et  at  the  northwestern  corner 
of  the  township.  The  success  of  the  school  was  so  ;;:n'at  that  the  next 
year  the  trustees  ask(Ml  the  le^^islaturc  to  incorporate  the  scliool  into  a 
collef^e.  This  was  ilone,  and  a  ;;rant  of  .i<4.i)tM)  was  made  from  the  Stati* 
treasury  for  the  purcliase  of  books  and  philosophical  ap)>aratns.  The 
•<wlle^e  was  put  under  the  care  of  ll*  trustees,  who  elected  Preceptor 
Fitfh  the  first  president  of  the  colle^^e,  fixed  the  terms  of  admis.sion, 
und  uanuMl  the  Ih'st  Wednesday  of  Septembrr  as  comnuMicement  day. 
The  number  of  trustees  was  afterwards  made  17.  For  athuission  to  the 
7J2 iJ  iEi 
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collei^e  the  i^iiiulidate  must  be  "able  accurat<»ly  to  read,  parse,  and 
construe,  to  the  satislactiou  of  the  president  and  tutor,  VirgiFa  .£neid, 
Tully's  Orations,  and  the  Evangelists  in  Greek;"  or,  if  preferring 
to  beeonie  ae(|uainte<l  with  French,  to  be  "able  to  read  and  piimounee, 
witli  a  tolerahk*  (h»gree  of  a(rura<*y  and  fluency,  some  approved  French 
author/'  Pn^sideiit  Fitcli,  witli  one  tutor  the  first  year,  and  with  thi-ee 
the  second  year,  constituted  the  fjK'ulty.  As  West  College  inclose<l 
chapel,  library,  recitation  rooms,  studies,  and  dormitories,  so  the  presi- 
dent was  a  whole  cori)s  of  instructors  in  manifold  subjects.  In  1703  tbe 
catalogue  was  printed,  with  the  names  of  77  students. 

The  inunediate  success  of  the  institution  induced  the  Wtate  to  grant 
two  townships  of  land  in  Maine  for  another  college  building.  This  land 
was  sold  45i»r  {jJlO,(KK),  and  in  1797  Kast  Collegi*  was  built  ujMin  another 
commanding  elevation.  It  was  a  brick  bulldin'g,  four  stories  in  height, 
and  in  other  dimensions  considerably  larger  than  We.st  College.  Tliis 
second  collcgi»  building  marked  the  bounty  of  the  State,  as  the  first 
st<MMl  for  individual  beneficence.  And  these  two  buildings  served  all  the 
purposes  of  the  college  for  many  years. 

The  teaciiing  force  during  the  administration  of  President  Fitch,  in 
a(hlition  to  the  work  of  the  president  iiimself,  consisted  in  all  of  39 
tutors  and  .'i  professors.  Some  of  the  tutors  biH'ame  eminent  in  after 
years.  Jeremiah  Day  Ijccame  president  of  Yale,  Henry  Davis  lie- 
came  president  of  Middlebury  and  of  Hamilton,  Asa  Hurbank  had  » 
prominent  part  in  organizing  the  lU»rkshire  Me^licul  School,  and  Ban- 
croft Fowh^r  was  a  professoi*  in  Ihuigor  Theoh)gical  Semirtary.  The 
first  i)rofess<)rship  established  in  Williams  ('oUege  was  in  the  Fren<'h 
language.  From  17115  to  171M)  Samuel  Mac kay  filled  that  place.  The 
professorsiii))  of  mathematics  and  natural  philoso[)hy  was  established 
in  IHOO,  and  (ramalicl  Smith  Olds,  a  gnuluate  t)f  the  college  in  1801  and 
a  tutor  in  it  from  lHo:>  to  ISO,"),  became  the  first  incumbent.  He  re- 
nniined  2  years,  and  in  bSlO  Chester  Dewey,  a  graduate  of  the  college 
in  ISOO  iiud  a  tutor  in  it  from  ISOS  to  ISlil,  foHowed  as  lu'ofessor.  He 
served  here  17  years,  and  in  later  years  had  much  to  do  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  J{m*hester.  The  professorship  of  law  and  ci\il  ixdity  continued 
only  from  1S12  to  1SI5,  and  Daniel  Dewey,  the  leading  lawyer  of  the 
town,  was  the  only  professor  in  that  (h'partment. 

There  were  4i»i>  graduates  during  the  21  years  of  Dr.  Fitch's  presi- 
dency, making  an  annual  averages  of  nearly  22.  Two  hundred  of  the>M> 
graduates  were  lawyers,  trom  whose  ranks  Mills  and  Ashley  went  to 
the  Tnitcil  States  Senate,  Williams  to  the  otfice  of  governor  in  Ver- 
mont, Williams,  Pettibone,  l>etts,  Morell,  Kellogg,  Dewey,  J*aige,  and 
Birdsall  to  the  most  eminent  ])lac<'s  of  the  State  Judiciary,  and  10  men 
wen*  mcnd>ers  of  the  I'nited  States  House  of  Representatives.  And  of 
men  notable  in  other  ways  were  Katon  the  mituraUst,  Hale  the  editor, 
Kd wards  the  pr(»sident  of  Audover  Theoh)gical  Seminary,  Childs  the 
jjivmidcnt  of  the  Berkshire  Medical  Sithool,  and  Bryant  the  iioet. 
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Midw;ky  iuthisadministriitioii,  in  tlu^  suiiiiiuMof  18(M»,  wjvsthostM'alliHl 
•'IlaystiMik  Prayer- mcetiii^r  which  was  th«^  b<';;:iiiiiin;^ot' Mio  Aniericaii 
fon»ip:ii  luissiouary  activity,  b^vi*  yoim;^  uicn.  Mills,  Liichanls,  Looiiiis, 
Ri)bhius,  aiul  (Ireeii,  were  in  a  sei-liuhMl  rti»hl  ronsultin*^  with  oa<tli  other 
uiH)ii  their  duty  to  prearh  the  ;j!:ospel  in  lieatlicn  hinds.  .\  pa.ssinjj: 
Miower  caused  them  ti)  take  shelter  under  a  liaystaek,  which  thus 
as^sumed  liistorical  si^nilu-ance,  iind  the  success  ol*  those  youn^  men  in 
aonmiplisliiutj:  their  puriM)sc  has  ;i:iven  to  tlie  c<»Ue*^e  a  specijil  mission- 
ary proniineiu'e  in  all  its  liistory.  A  miirhle  shaft,  surmounted  by  a 
marble  gh)be  on  which  is  sculptured  in  bold  relief  the  similitude  of  a 
baystatrk  rises  from  the  midst  of '•Mission  Park'^  and  marks  **the  birth- 
pla^ic  or  Aiueriean  foreign  missions.'' 

Alter  a  long  and  prosperous  administration  Dr.  Fitcii  resigned  the 
olti<re  of  presnleut -siud  accepted  a  pastorate  in  West  lUoomtichl,  N.  V. 
On  tlicsanuMlay  that  the  trust<*es  acc(^pt4'd  his  resignation,  May  2,  1815, 
they  eleirted  Dr.  \V<mmIs, of  An<h)V(»r,  us  tlicir  first  choit^e,  and  Professor 
AL^ire,  of  Dartmouth,  as  tiieir  second  ciniice.  for  t he  presidency.  Tlie 
former  decliiu-d  and  rri>f.  Ze))haniah  Swift  Moore  was  inangiu'ated 
fwesident,  September  .'^  1S15.  lie  was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth,  and 
had  but  little  ae(juaintanc<*  with  tiic  college  to  which  he  was  caUed.  The 
question  of  ivmoving  the  colleg(»  to  sonu*  more  accessible  \)hu'o  in  the 
valley  of  the  (.•ounectieut  Kiver  became  at  once  tin*  absorbing  topic*  when 
it  was  found  that  the  new  president  favore<l  such  removal.  And  though 
the  thn-ision  of  the  trustees  was  ugainst  removal,  yet  the  elfeet  of  the 
ciiiitroversy  was  demoralizing,  the  number  of  stu<U*nts  decreased,  and 
sifter  <5  years  of  discouraging  work  Dr.  Moore,  taking  a  few  students 
with  him,  *Mvithdrew  from  the  Berkshire  colh^ge  and  bent  his  steps 
towawl  the  hills  of  Amheist.'' 

The  teaching  force  <luring  this  administriition  consisted  of  the  presi- 
flent,  who  filled  the  ('hair  of  tlKM>logy,  Prof.  <'hester  Dewey,  who  con- 
tiiuKMl  in  charge  of  mathematics  ;ind  natural  phihisophy.  Prof.  Kbenezer 
Kellogg,  who  taught  the  (rre<»k  and  Latin  languagtis,  and  seven  tutors. 
No  new  buildings  were  erect(Ml. 

Ninety  men  graduati'd  in  the  six  classes  of  this  a^hninistration,  an 
avenige  of  fifteen  a  year.  Some  of  tlu».  noted  nanu^s  upon  the  colh^ge 
ndl  call  of  this  period  wen*  (lovernor  Washburn,  of  Massa(!husetts, 
tlouas  King,thi^  missionary.  iMumons,  the  geologist,  (Miancellor  Benedict, 
of  New  York,  Dr.  Davis,  the  vice-president  of  the  college,  Dorus  Clarke, 
the  divine,  tln^  etlitors  Ilallock,  and  Dr.  Sabin.  friend  and  trustee  of 
the.  college  for  half  a  century. 

Not  niueh  is  known  of  the  progress  of  learning  in  thci  college  during 
the  presidency  of  Dr.  M<M)re.    iUir  writer  says: 

Thr  :itiiu»Kplu'r«M>rtlM' iiistirutioii  \v:is  tf)o  warlike  fur  the  iilucid  (Mirsii  11*4  01' litr.ra- 
tun.'.     lnttr  ariHii  vilatt  litUnv  it  tvyia. 
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Ill  thiN  tiuMi  of  sore  triiil  for  tho  rolleji^e  ii  imiu  of  rare  powers  wj:i' 
found  ii)  take  the  Ic^adersliip.  lie  v.  Edward  Dorr  Griffiu,  i).  d.,  a  ^ra4luafl 
of  Yale  ill  17IK),  a  man  i»f  vigorous  ])roportious  iu  body,  mind,  and  s])iri 
was  eleetc^d  U)  the  inesideuev.  He  was  attraeted  bv  the  inissionar 
history  of  the  eonej::e,  and,  aecjepting,  was  inaugurated  November  1 
1S*21.  (^onthhMue  in  tlie  future  of  tlie  eollege  was  so  fully  restored  thn 
♦liiijtKM)  wei-e  at  oihh*  raised,  a  line  briek  building,  m)W  (;alled  Gritli 
Hall,  was  erected  for  a  ehapri,  and  the  affairs  of  the  college  were  ever; 
wjiy  improved. 

Williams  College  has  had  the  credit  of  doing  several  ,/tr/*f  things,  tw< 
of  whirli  eann*;  into  this  period.  To  help  the  college  in  its  emergens 
the  ^Society  of  Alumni  was  organized  in  ye[)tember,  ISlil.  It  was  tht 
first  of  its  kind  invoniuM'tion  with  any  college  and  has  proved  a  iisefii 
organizati<m  in  keeping  the  gnwluates  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  th 
c^dlege  and  in  syin[)athy  with  its  progress.  This  society  holds  ai 
annual  meeting  the  <lay  IxMbre  commencement,  and  by  the  ctmrtesy  <i 
the  board  of  trustees  has  the  (ejection  of  five  members  of  that  liodv 
Another  first  thing  was  the  sending  out  of  a  seientifie  expedition  ii 
IMii  to  study  the  plant  and  animal  life  of  Nova  Scotia.  Other  an< 
longer  expeditions  hav(»  been  imwle  by  the  college  in  later  years. 

In  the  teaching  tbr<M*  of  this  [)eriod  President  (Iritfin  filled  the  chai 
of  theology,  and  several  new  d(»[)artments  were  establishiMl.  IVolesso 
Kelh»gg  held  tin*  <*hair  of  (ireek  an<l  Ijatin«[luring  the  whole  of  th 
iulniinistratif>n.  The  im»w  chair  of  moral  phih>sophy  and  rhetoric  wa 
taken  by  William  Augustus  Porter,  a  graduat^^  of  the  college  in  ISK^ 
and  a  tutor  in  it  from  ISP.)  to  1S21.  114*  died  in  iJi'W,  and  was  followet 
by  Mark  Hopkins,  who  afterwards  became  president  of  the  college.  Ii 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  Prof.  Chester  Dewey  was  follower 
in  1S27  by  Sylv<»stcr  I.Iov(»y  for  Ii  years,  and  then  by  Albert  Ilopkin? 
In  1H:»;5,  Kl)enezer  Kmmons,  a  gnuluate  of  the  eolh^ge  in  ISIS,  becam 
professor  of  natural  history  and  ix'tained  the  work  till  18o9.  From  tha 
time  till  his  death,  in  IStj:*,  lie  was  in  chargeof  mineralogy  and  geolog^\ 
In  1S;C),  Joseph  Alden  was  made  protessorof  iiiet<U'ic,  [M)liticaKM*oiioin\ 
and  history,  and  remaiiUMl  till  isrili.  For  the  same  periixl,  from  \^i 
till  b'^oii,  lOdward  Lasell  held  the  chair  of  chemistry.  With  these  pn 
fessnrsdnrin;r  this  administration  tln^re  wen^  associated  21  tutors,  som 
of  whf>!n  became  eminent  in  their  <Mlucational  work;  the  Elopkin 
brothers,  at  Williams;  Veomans,  the  president  of  Lafayette;  l^enedicl 
the  chancelha*;  Sheldon,  tin*  inesident  of  Colby,  ami  Calhoun,  the  mis 
sionary. 

After  15  years  of  most  arduous  S4»rvier%  President  (rrittin  resigned  aii< 
returned  to  Newark,  when^  he  ilied  NovtMuber  S,  1S.S7.  During  hi 
])residency  of  15  years  there  were  .'Ul  graduates,  a  yearly  average  o 
nearly  lit.    Of  those  gnuluating  during  that  period  Mark  and  Alber 
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Hopkins,  Nathaniel  Horrick  (rviftiii,. and  Joliii  Tatlock  becam<*  perma- 
nently (M>nne<*t(Mi  with  the  eollo;re  as  0(lucatt)rs;  whih'  .Towepli  \Vhiti»., 
se(Tetary  of  the  MassiUilnisetts  lioanl  of  Edneation,  and  for  l\0  yearn 
tivasnror  of  the  college;  David  Dudley  Fiehl,  the  lawyer;  yauiuel  Iriv 
iiiuns  Prime,  tht».  editm*,  and  William  Hyde,  the  banker,  as  friends  and 
trustees  of  the  eolle/^e,  Avert*  (*losely  ichMitified  with  its  history.  Many 
notable  name.s  are  found  in  tlie  college  eatalo^ue  of  tliat  ]>eriod,  and 
the  marked  eharacteristie.  of  the  administration  is  the  number  of  grad- 
nates  wlio  be.i;ame  ministers.  Of  th(>  311  ji^raduates  1-18,  or  nearly  one- 
half,  were  elergymen.  Some  classes  were  more  than  half  on  that  side, 
and  in  one  class,  LS27,  then*  were  2.'i  elerjrymen  in  a  eiass  of  .'50  men. 
Nothinj^rould  more  perleetly  illustrate  the  persistent  relijcious  pressure 
of  the  mij^hty  man  of  God  who  gave  his  best  and  rii)cst  days  to  the 
college. 

THE   AI)MlNrSTUATir)N   OF    PRESIDENT   HOPKINS. 

There  was  providentially  an  KUsha  to  receive  the  mantle  of  the  de- 
part4?d  Klijah.  Mark  Hopkins,  a  gra<luateof  the  college,  in  1S21,  a  tutor 
in  it  from  1825  to  1827,  a  graduate  of  the  l>(»rkshire  Medical  Sch<»ol  in 
1S'J*.>,  tiie  professor  of  rhetoric  and  moral  ])hilosophy  from  IS,*)!),  was 
elected  to  the  presidency  and  was  inaugurated  »Sept<Mnber  lo,  1S:$(). 

The  next  year  an  astronomical  (ibservatory  was  built,  largely  by  the 
eflorts  and  at  the  expense  of  Prof.  Albert  Hopkins,  the  tirst  observatory  ^ 
IMirmaneiitly  connected  with  anycolh'ge  in  this  (»<)untry  devoted  wholly 
to  this  purpose.  East  College  was  burne<l  October  17,  1811,  and  there 
was  no  insurance.  The  next  yc^ar  llu*  present  east  and  south  college 
buildings  were  erected.  In  184<i  the  library  building,  Lawreuife  Hall, 
was  put  up  with  money  given  by  Amos  Lawrence,  of  l>oston.  In  1847 
K4'lli>gg  Hall  was  built  as  another  dormitory,  with  recitation  rooms  on 
thv  lower  tioor.  In  18r)5  Nathan  Jackson,  of  New  York,  built  Jackson 
Hall  for  the  Ivceum  of  natural  historv.  Three  vears  later  he  bought  the 
Whitman  place  for  the  ]n*esident's  residence  antl  endowed  a  pr<»f4*ssor- 
hliip  in  theology.  In  iSoO  the  stone  chapel,  with  alumni  hall,  was  ded- 
icated. The  money  for  building  it  had  been  raised  by  subscription.  In 
Lsim  a  stone  building  of  the  mixe<l  (lothic  style  was  erecte'd  for  use  as  a 
gynnnisium  and  to  alford  laboratori<'s  and  recitation  rooius  tor  chemis- 
try and  physics.  This  was  <*alled  (ioodrich  Hall,  after  tlie  donor,  John 
Z.  (jiMMlriclr,  of  Sto<'kbridge.  At  the  time  of  high  pric(»s  and  unsettled 
sillairs,  caused  by  the  war,  the  State  gav<*  the  college  ><7.'>,(i00  on  condi- 
tion that  an  equal  sum  should  be  raised  by  the  friends  of  the  college. 
This  was  done  by  the  personal  solicitation  of  tlu'  ])resident. 

The  t^Niehing  force  of  this  ]»eriod  was  a  strong  one.  President  Hop- 
kins taught  moral  and  intellectual  phihisophy,  and  for  half  a  century 
nnule  those  subjects  the  attractive  center  of  the  eolleg**  h'fe.  For  2i) 
years  he  taught  all  the  studies  of  the  senior  year,  and  during  his  whole 
presidency  he  taught  the  groat4*r  pait  of  thos<»  studies.     His  brother, 
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-ffopkins,  Nathaniel  TTerric^k  (rritliu,.aiul  Jolin  Tatlock  hecaiiio  ]KTina- 

iieiitly  roiiiiw^tol  with  tlio  trolli»;;e  as  «Mlucators;  whilo  »)(»s<»i»li  \V!iite, 

Nom'tary  of  the  MassiU*Jmsi»tts  Hoanl  of  Education,  and  for  .'»i»  yi»airs 

t  ii^isurer  of  tlio  <'ollo^«;  David  Diidh'V  riH<l,  th«*  hi\vy<»r;  Saiiuiol  Tnv 

iispus  Prime,  the  editor,  aiul  William  lly<le,  the  banker,  as  friends  and 

t  "i.'ustees  of  the  eolle^e,  Avt^e  closely  id(»ntified  with  its  history.     iMany 

ii.ofal>le  names  are  foniid  in  the  eolle«;e  eatalo^ne  of  that  period,  and 

tlie  marke<l  eharaeteristie  of  the  administration  is  the  nnmher  of  ^rad- 

a^ates  who  lKM*ame  ministers.     Of  the  'M  1  ^radnates  1 4S,  or  nearly  one- 

Y  lalf,  were  eler^ymen.     Sonu'  classics  were  more  than  half  on  that  side, 

2.ftiid  in  one  chiss,  LSliT,  then*  w*t<5  2.'i  eler«j:ymen  in  a  class  of  M)  men. 

^^'othin^  eouhl  more  i)erfeetly  illnstrate  the  ]K»rsistent  ndi^^ious  i)ressnre 

cjfthe  mi<^hty  man  of  God  who  ^avr  his  best  and  ripest  days  to  the 


.'ullege. 
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There,  was  providentially  an  Klisha  to  receive  tin'  manth^  of  the  de- 
parted Elijah.  Mark  Hopkins,  a  graduate  of  tin*  rollej::^*  in  IS-L  a  tntor 
ill  it  from  1825  to  ISJT,  a  j^radnatc  of  the  Berkshire  Medical  ScIh^oI  in 
1«*^20,  the  professor  of  rhetoric  and  moral  jdiilosojdiy  from  is;>0,  was 
eh*cted  to  the  presidency  and  was  inan^rarated  Se])tenibei'  15,  ls:i<i. 

The  next  ye^ir  an  astronomical  obs4'rvatory  was  bnilt,  ]ar<^M»ly  by  tlie 

etiorts  and  at  the  expense,  of  I*rof.  Albert  I1o])kins,  the  Mrst  observatory  ^ 

JKM'manently  connected  with  anycolle^i^c  in  this  conntry  devoted  wholly 

t<»  this  purpose.     East  College  was  bnrncd  October  17,  1S41,  and  there 

^vj is  no  insurance.     The  next  year  the   present  east   and  south  colle«^e 

l-*i^iildin^s  "Were  erected.     In  lS4n  tlu»  library  bnildin;?,  Lawrence  Mall, 

^V;isput  up  with  money  ^iven  by  Amos  Lawrence,  of  Ihtston.     In  1S47 

^Vehojf;::  Hall  was  bnilt  as  an<»tlier  dormitory,  with  recitation  rooms  on 

^1  le  lower  lloor.     In  1  S.">5  Xathan  »lackson.  of  New  Vi>rk.  built  .lai'kson 

-*^  I  all  for  the  Ivceum  of  natural  historv.     Thr»'c  vcars  later  he  bouifht  tlu^ 

^Vhitman  place  for  the  president's  ivsidencc  and  iMidowed  a  j»rofcssor- 

*^lup  in  theology.     In  1S51)  the  stone  chapel,  with  alumni  hall,  was  ded- 

^^•at^Hi.     The  money  for  buihlinj^  it  had  been  raised  by  subscription.    In 

^  -S<»5  a  stone  building  of  the  mixed  Oothic  styh»  was  erectcMl  for  use  as  a 

gymnasium  and  to  atVord  laboratories  and  recitation  rooms  for  cthemis- 

try  an*l  physics.     This  was  calltMl  Ooodrich  Hall,  after  tliedon<n',  John 

"S^.  Guodricli-,  of  8t4)ckbrid;ie.     At  the  time  of  hi;j^h  ]U'ices  and  unsettled 

^tlfairs,  caused  by  the  war,  the  Static  pive  the  colle;;:e  Ji<7.'>,(M)n  on  4*ondi- 

tion  that  an  equal  sum  should  be  rais(>d  by  the  friends  of  the  <'olle^e. 

This  was  done  by  the  personal  solicitation  of  the  presid(>nt. 

The  teaching  force  of  this  peri<Ml  was  a  stroni^  one.  I*resident  Hop- 
kins tan  jrht  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy,  and  for  half  a  c<Mitury 
made  those  subjects  the  attractivi*  center  of  the  colle;;re  life.  For  L*0 
years  he  taught  all  the  studies  of  the  senior  year,  and  dnrinjr  liis  whole 
prcHideuey  he  taught  th«^  greater  j>art  of  those  studies.     His  brother. 
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rrot.  Alhrri  Hopkins,  a  pa(liijitcW)f  tin- iM>lh»;ji»  iii  181i(J,  a  tut^r  in  it 
from  lS27to  1821>,  roiitiuiicd  to  hr  pmfrssor  of  inatlioiiiatirs  and  iiiitural 
plulo.so])hy  IVom  l.S2J)to  1S;1S,  tlion  tillod  tlic!  diair  of  natural  pliilosophy 
and  astrononiv  till  1«S(>S,  and  of  astronomy  fi'oni  1S(>8  till  his  death  in 
1S72.  A  vigorous  man,  an  *'nthusiast  in  his  work,  tin?  interpreter  of 
nature,  a  manof  prayer,  tlie  hnihhTand  supiunterof  a  ehnreh  in  a  ne^- 
leeteddistrietof  the  town,  hr  made  a  dee))  and  abiding  impression  upon 
th<»  roUe^e.  John  Talh)ek,  a  ^rraduatt^of  tin*  eollej^e  in  ls;M»,  an<i  atut(»r 
in  it  li  years,  was  p]-ofes.sor  ofmathcmaties  from  18.'W  till  isfii.  In  lS4(j 
Nathaniel  llerri^k  (iritHn,  a  ;»i'adnateot* the  eolle^e  in  IS'M,  and  i\  tutor 
in  it  one  year,  became  professor  of  (Ireek  and  Latin.  In  iSTu]  the  work 
was  divid(*d,  and  lu».  retained  the  (Ireek  departnn'nt  till  1.S57.  He  bi*- 
ciinn^  librarian  in  1  srifi,  and  eontinn^Ml  in  that  serviee- till  his  death  in 
1H7().  Isaae  X<»wton  Lincoln,  a  ^raduahM»f  tluMM)lle||:*»  in  1S47,  was  pr<»- 
fess<»r  of  Latin  and  French  from  1S5:»  till  his  death  in  ISfiii.  lu  1S57 
John  Lemuel  Thouias  Phillips,  a  graduate  of  the  coUejxe  in  L'<47,  became 
professor  of  (ireek,  anil  remain(Ml  till  ISfJS.  In  1877  lu*  b(M!anM»  librarian 
and  served  in  that  oillcc  till  his  (h*ath  in  1S70.  Paul  Ansel  ( 'hadbounie, 
who  afterwards  became  ])resi(h'nt,  was  professor  in  chemistry  and  nat^ 
urjd  history  from  J8r>;>  to  ISt»7.  From  1S51  to  1H."»5  Addis<Mi  Halhinl,  a 
graduate  of  the  colh»^e  in  18-42,  aiul  a  tutor  in  it  one  year,  was]u'ofVss<ir 
of  rhetoric.  In  18r».j  John  Uascom,  a  ;;raduate  of  the  college  in  1S41I, 
and  a  tut<u'  in  it  <uh»  vear,  bccanu*  professtu* (»f  rhetoric  and  renuuned  till 
1874,  when  he  wa.s  called  to  ihc  ju'esidency  of  the  University  of  AVi«eon- 
sin.  In  1887  he  returne<l  to  Williams  as  lecturer  on  s<K*ioh>^y.  From 
1854  to  ISiJS  Arthur  Latham  Perry,  a  graduate  of  the  eolle«^e  in  1852, 
and  a  tut-or  in  it  (Uie  year,  was  ju-ofessor  of  history,  political  economy, 
and  (Tcrman.  From  1808  till  ISIM  |m*  tillcMl  tlu'  ]U'ofessorship  of  history 
and  ]»olitical  economy.  From  IS.'is  to  IS«»o  Thomas  Kdwards  Clark  was 
professor  t»f  chemistry.  Franklin  Carter,  a  «;raduate  of  the  colle^t^  in 
1802,  who  afterwards  becanu*  presid«*nt,  had  the  departnu'Ut  t»f  Latin 
and  French  from  \S(VA  to  18t;8,  and  «>f  Latin  from  IS08  to  1872,  Avlien  he 
becanu'  professor  of  (MM'inan  in  Vale.  William  Keyiu)1ds  Dimmock,  a 
f^raduate  of  tlie  college  in  1  sr>.'>,  was  |»rofessor  of  (ireek  from  1 8(>S  till 
1872,  when  he  becuju^*  headmaster  of  the  new  Adams  Academy  at 
Quincy.  Arthur  Williams  Wri^hl,  a  graduate  of  Yah*  in  1851),  had  the 
chair  of  physics  and  chemistry  from  I  SOS  to  IS72.  when  he  became  pi-o- 
fessor  of  physics  in  Vale.  Charles  I'^ranklin  (filsi>n,  a  jrraduate  of  the 
eolle^^e  in.  185.'^,  was  lu^ofessor  t>f  modt'rn  laujrua^jes  from  1808  till  hTs 
death  in  1881.  Sanborn  Tenney,  a  j^raduate  of  AmluTst  in  185.*t,  wa^ 
]»rofessor  of  natural  history  from  ISOS  till  his  (h'ath  in  1877.  James 
^Marshall  An<lerson,  a  pailuate  of  tlu*  collejre  in  1S54,  was  jjrofessor  of 
mathematics  on^-year.  Charh\s  l»ussell  Treat,  a  pfraduateof  the  colh*;^:** 
in  ISlfci,  was  professor  of  physioliinry  and  vocal  and  ]»hysioal  culture  fnun 
ISliO  to  ISOO.  (.-yrus  Morris  I>od<l,  a  graduate  of  the  eollejre  in  L855,  \n\» 
been  professor  t>f  mathematics  since  180!>. 
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Some  profwrnorsliips  wnv  partly  or  wholly  riHlowo<l  (luriii*^  this  ]KTifMl. 
Th«  Lawrence  Pr<>ft»ssi)rship  of  (J  rook  was  iiamod  in  honor  of  Amos  fjaw- 
itMii'o.  The  Morris  IH'ofossorship  of  Khotorir  was  iiaiiio<l  for  Philip 
Van  Xoss  MoitIs,  an  early  donor  to  tho  oollo^o.  AVilliaiii  \\i,  Dod^^e 
^sive  a  fund  to  endow  the  prosidonoy  of  tho  oollo^o.  Orriii  Siiji^e  ^ave 
name  to  the  Professorship  oC  History  and  Politioal  Koonoiny.  David 
Dudley  Field,  a  p'a4lnate  of  tho  oolloji:<»  in  ISiTi,  ondowed  the  Fiehl 
Memorial  Professorshi])  of  Astronomy,  hnilt  tho  now  Astrononiioal  Ob- 
servatory at  a  later  ]»oriod,  and  often  onnjo  to  the  help  of  the  (*ollege. 
Tlie  pi'ofessoi'ship  of  Latin  is  namod  from  tlH»  State,  whicli  ijfranted 
siK't.'ial  helj)  to  the  eollo^jfo  in  its  omor^on<*y. 

Dr.  riopkins  resijrnod  the  pn^sidonoy  in  1S72.  Dnrin«r  tlH*»*i<)  years 
of  his  administration  there  won'  \,VM  ;;ra<liiatos,  an  average  of  41  each 
year.  These  j^radimt<»>i  oconpiod  manifold  ])ositions  of  service  and  re- 
Hponsibility.  James  Abram  (larliold,  l*rosidont.  of  the  Qniteil  Staters, 
was  a  ^ra^hiate  of  the  eollo«^e  in  lH,")r».  Dr.  Hopkins  retaintMl  the  inf)- 
fessin'ship  of  moral  and  intellect  nal  i)hilosophy  until  his  death  in  iiS87. 
In  his  anniversary  diseourso  in  18S<>  ho  said: 

If  Wi''  \nvhu\v  till"  pri'smt  ^ifrjidiiatiiiir  <'1j».ss,  tin-  whoh*  iiiiiiihorof  tho  alnniDi  now 
living  is  L'ftH.  Ot'tht«^4(^  all  t'xcopf  !>l  havf  Ii«m>ii  taiii^ht  liy  uw.  I  havo  also  tau^^ht 
r»34(if  t1i<*  nhiiiini  whu  huvo  ]>as80(l  away;  in  all.  2.22}). 

In  this  noble  work  of  toaoliin^  ho  did  nnioh  in  brin^rin^  the  oolle^e  to 
what  he  oalled  his  ideal  of  what  a  oo11o<j:o  oujirht  to  b4». 

All  iiiHtitutioii  wiitTo  a  yoiiii;;  man,  duriii;;  the  (critical  pcritNl  nf  transition  from 
boylHKul  Ui  manhood,  and  even  latrr.  may  liavi*  an  o])portuiiity  to  tlo  for  liiuisidftho 
bt^At  that  he  ran  do;  and  also  one  that  shall  do  tor  cvory  such  youh^  man  thi>  bent 
that  ran  h*^  dom*  for  him. 

A  Honnd  body,  a  discipliiKMl  mind,  a  lihoral  education,  a  ri^ht  rliaraotor,  lb«^80 
on^Iit  to  be  the  result  of  a  <ours«*  in  r«dle'^»*.  Tiu'se  It  will  ;^ive  if  tlie  yoiinj;  men 
are  disposed  to  do  for  themselves  the.  best  that  tli<'y  <'aii  do.  and  if  the  college  liat) 
tbe  means  to  do,  and  will  do,  the  best  that  can  be  done  for  them. 

THE   ADMINISTRATION    OF   PUESIDKXT   CHADBOURNE. 

Dr.  Hopkins  had  tixod  npon  his  soventh*thy<»ar  as  the  time  for  refii«;ninff 
the  pre.Mdenoy.  Ue  thoroforo  resigned  in  lS7i3,  and  Panl  Ansel  (/luMi- 
bonrno,  a  ^radnato  of  the  oollo*jro  in  1S4S,  a  tntor  in  it  one  year,  and  a 
professor  in  it  14  years,  was  elootod  ])rosidont  and  was  inan^irated 
Jnly  27,  18712. 

In  1S72,  tho  trustees,  aid(Ml  by  the  abunni,  built  and  furnished  ( -ollepfe 
Hall,  in  onler  to  reduce  tho  prioo  of  lH)ard  to  students.  It  is  a  building 
of  three  st^nies,  tho  diuiu'r  halls  are  on  the  lirst  floor,  and  the  4)ther 
stories  are  used  as  dorniitorios.  In  l.S7J>,  Edward  Clark,  a  ||;:raduate  of 
the  eolloj^re  in  IS-'U,  boujrht  lor  tho  (•ollo^e  the  "Wihler  Cabinet,"  a  valu- 
able eolleotion  of  nnnerals.  Jn  1»SS2  he  onTttnl  a  Ibie  struoturo  of  stone 
to  contain  tliis  collection.  This  building  is  called  ''  i'lark  Hall  '*  in  honor 
of  the  donor. 
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The  teacliiiijr  forco  of  the  colle^^c  was  mnvh  the  s;iiiu*  sis  inidcr  the 
})nM'<Mliug:  ]>resi(leiu'y :  Dr.  Hopkins  in  moral  and  int4»ll<M*tiiul  philosoi>]i y. 
Dr.  Has<M)niin  rlietoric,  Professor  Perry  in  history  and  XH)litical  efononiy. 
Professor  (iilsou  in  nHKlern  huif?uaf:os,  Professor  Tenney  in  natnral 
history,  and  Professor  Dodd  in  niathematies.  In  1872,  Edward  TTi-rrick 
Griflin,  a  j^j^raduate  of  tlie  eoUe^e  in  1862  and  a  tutor  in  it  one  ye.ar,  was 
eleeti^l  professor  of  Latin.  JI<»  reniainiMl  with  tlie  college  in  the  sc»veral 
chairs  of  Latin,  rhetoric,  anil  mental  and  moral  ]>hiloso[»hy,  till  ISSO, 
when  he  beeame  dean  of  Johns  Hopkins  Tniversity.  8inee  1872  Or- 
lando iMareellus  Feniald,  a  ^-aduate  of  Harvard  in  1804,  has  filh»d  the 
Lawrence  Professorship  of  (in^ek.  From  1872  t^)  1876  Ira  Uenisen,  a 
graduate*  of  the  (N)lle|;;e  of  the  ('ity.of  New  York,  was  professor  of  physirs 
and  (^heudstry.  From  1870  to  1881  Mas4»  Shepard  Southworth,  a  j^iadn- 
ate  of  Yale  in  18G8,  was  [)rofessor  of  ehemistry.  From  187r>  to  1881, 
Truman  Henry  Salford,  a  pfraduate  of  Harvard  in  18/>4,  was  protessort>f 
natural  philosophy  and  astronomy.  Since  1881  he  has  tilled  the  Field 
Memorial  Professorship  of  Astronomy.  From  1870  to  1881  Lewellyn 
Prat  t,  a  ^iuluat<»  of  tlu^  coll(*;re  in  18r)2,  was  ])rofessor  of  rhetoric.  From 
1870  to  1881  George  Lansing  Raymond,  a  graduate  of  the  e«)lh*ge  in  1802, 
was  professor  of  oratory.  • 

In  the  early  years  of  t  his  presidency  there  was  a  considerable  in(Tease 
of  students.  During  the  1»  years  of  this  iKlminist ration  there  were  :^04 
graduates,  a  yearly  averagt*  of  lu^arly  34.  In  1881  Dr.  (•hadbonrne  re- 
signed the  prosidemjy  and  alter  a  brief  periinl  in  eharg4»  of  the  State 
Agricultural  College  at  Andu»rst  he  died  in  188.S.  Tlie  boanl  of  trus- 
tees of  Williams  College  ]>ut  on  rejcord  this  appreciati(m  of  his  services: 

His  marked  ability,  both  hh  a  tearhcr  ainl  hh  an  cxeciitivo  oflicer.  has  tended 
greatly  to  tln^  ]»rosiM^rity  of  the  eolle^«*.  • 

TFIK    ADMINISTRATION    OV    PUKSIDENT   (TAUTER. 

The  alumni  and  other  fri4'n<ls  of  the  college  johied  the  trustees  in  ini- 
mwliately  naming  the  new  presitlent,  and  Franklin  C-arter,  a  graduate 
of  the  college  in  18()2,  the  ])rotessor  of  Latin  and  Krench  in  it  from  184>.'j 
to  1808,  and  of  Latin  from  l^i'y^  to  1872,  and  the  professor  of  German  in 
Yale  from  1872  in  1881,  was  electe<l  i)resident,  and  was  inaugurated 
Jnly  0,1881. 

This  administration  has  Immmi  characterizeil  by  a  gn^at  enlargement  of 
the  resourcesi  of  the  college.  Kpon  accepting  the  presidejicy  Dr.  Carter 
gave  immediate  attention  to  the  financial  condition  of  the  college,  and 
by  personal  solicitation  s(*cnred  for  the  general  endowment  •'j.'ioJMM)  and 
for  the  (lartiehl  [)rofessorship  Ji<l.">.(MM).  This  was  the  happy  tnrniiig 
j)oint  in  the  material  affairs  of  the  cidlege.  In  1882  tlu»  Field  Memorial 
Observatory,  with  its  tine  nuM'idian  circle  by  He])sold,  was  opened  tor  the 
advanced  study  of  astronomy,  which  has  always  held  a  ])rominent  pla<*e 
in  the  college,  and  is  the  oidy  d4»[)artment  in  which  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  philosophy  is  given.     In  1882  Edwin  D.  .ALorgan,  of  New  York,  built 
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/i  noble  edifice,  of  the  native  atone  of  tlu»  rr<rion,  as  a  (lormitory,  to  be 
supplied  with  all  the  conveniences.    This  njost  costly  of  all  onrbnild- 
iii^'s  is  called  ''Morgan  Hall,"  in  honor  of  the  donor,     hi  ISH.'J  Janics  B. 
•r^rinain  endowed  the  Barclay- Ji»r  ma  in  ])rofessorsliip  of  natural  t  lu^logy. 
T*1r'  same  year,  by  his  will,  Henry  T.  Morgan  gave  a  li})eral  sum  for  the 
l-><*iiefit  of  t!iose  students  who  need  pecuniary  aid  in  their  college  course. 
Xi.1 188.J  Josiali  La,sell,  a  graduate  of  the  eollege  in  1814,  began  a  filnd 
*Vna  new  gymnasium.     Att<».r  his  death  this  fund  was  iucre;ised  by  his 
v^-ife  and  by  their  son,  Josiah  M.  Las(»ll,  a  graduate  of  the  college  in 
^  XSO.     The  tine  stone  building,  fully  eijuippetl  with  all  modern  ajipli- 
i^nces  for  harmonitms  physieal  d<'velopment.  bears  the  name  of  the 
«  loners,  *'Lasell  Oymnasiunj."     In  ISSIJ  ^Frs.  Kliza  W.  Field  presented 
t  he  college  with  an  art  eollection,  which  finds  an  ap]U'opriate  ])hu'e  in 
^ he  library  extensi<ui.     In   1S.S7  Mrs.  Catherine  M.  McCJoskry,  of  New 
^'ork,  endowed  by  will  the  Th«)mas  Thornton    iiead  ])rofessorslii])  of 
X)hysics.    The  same  year  a  generous  gift  eanu^  to  the  general  fund  of 
t;he  college  from  the  estate  of  Kichanl  Bond,  of  Uoxbury,  Mass.     In  IH88 
-J.  Leland  Miller  and  Mrs.  Miller,  of  SinMHehl,  Mass.,  en<lowed  a  profes- 
sorship of  American  history,  literature,  and  eloi|uenee.     Tin*,  same  year, 
lyhia  will,  Francis  Ilenshaw  Dewey,  a  graduate  of  the  college  in  1840, 
and  a  trustee  of  it  from  18ri9  till  his  death  in  1S87,  gave*  liberally  to  the 
prize  and  schohirship  funds  of  the  college.     In  LS89  Henry  Wfnkley,  of 
Pliiliulelphia,  gave  by  will  a  goodly  sum  to  tin*  general  fund  of  the  col- 
tege.     Tn  1880  tli(»  alumni,  uiuler  the  generous  lead  of  Frederick  F. 
I'liompson,  of  Xew  York,  a  graduate  of  the  <M)lh»ge  in   185r»,  Ijuilt  the 
^*  ^lark  Hopkins  Memorial"  building  \\)V  r(M*itation  rooms  and  oth/es. 
-T'liis  handsome  structure  of  stoiu*  ami  brick  is  three  stories  in  height, 
^^*ith  an  attic  hall.     The  same  year  an  anonymous  friend  of  the  college 
I'^i.iid  the  expense  of  extensive  additions  to  tlu^  library  building.     In  18iH 
-*^Ir.  Thompson  began  the  first  of  thrct*  newlaborat^u'ies  whose  total  cost 
'^v^ill  be  over  $1(M),<M)0.     Many  friends  of  the  college  hav«^  contributed 
^^)th<»  general  and  si)eeial  funds  of  th(»  college  during  this  administra- 
"t  ion.     The  president  has  se<'iired  over  a  millitui  of  dollars  in  these  ten 
^^ears,  an  average  of  jf<l(K),0()0  a  year. 

The  teaching  f(uce  of  the  college,  under  Dr.  Carter's  administration, 
Vjas  been  enlarged  in  keeping  with  the  increased  material  prosi)erity  of 
The  college.  President  Hoj^kins  continued  to  hohl  the  .lackscm  profes- 
5^irshi]>  of  Christian  theology  and  the  ])rofessorship  of  nnu'al  and  intel- 
Icetual  philosophy;  l*resi(h'nt  <-arter  tilled  tiie  Barclay  .lermain  ])rofes- 
sorship  of  natural  th(»ology;  Professors  Perry,  Safford,  Dodd,  and 
Fernald  cxmtinued  in  the  departnuMits  that  tliey  conducted  under  the 
priH-^nling  administration.  Professor  (iritlin  becanu»  ])rofesscu' of  rhet- 
oric, and  in  1880  associate  professiu*  of  philosophy.  In  1881  lii<'hard 
Austin  Bice,  a  gnuluate  of  Yah*  in  18(>8,  wius  made  professor  of  mo<lern 
languages.  In  1881  Leverett  Meais,  a  graduate  of  Andierst  in  1874, 
became  i>rofessor  of  physics  and  chemistry,  and  in  i881>  professor  of 
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chemistry.  In  ISSl  SariiuH  Im'sscikIcii  <*larke,  of  rlolins  JIo])kii)s  Uni- 
versity, became  ])r<>fess()r  of  natural  history.  Fioin  1S81  to  1SS7  Fred- 
erick Leake  j^ave  instruction  in  FnMidi.  Jii  1SS2  .John  Haskell  Hewitt, 
ii  ^ra<lnat<*  of  Yale  in  IS50,  niten^d  n|N)n  tin?  <larfiehl  professorship  of 
ancient  lanj^uages,  which  some  friends  of  the  college  had  endowed  in 
honor  of  the  himented  President  of  the  conntrv.  In  i>>M  Luther  Dana 
Woodbrid^e,  a  graduate  of  the  college  in  1872  and  an  instructor  in  it 
from  187.*$  to  1870,  was  made  jn-ofesstir  of  anatomy  and  i)hysiolo<;y.  In 
188+  John  II(Miry  Denison,  a  jriaduate  of  tlio college  in  1802,  was  calh^l 
to  the  pastorate  of  tlie  collej^e  and  to  the  Mark  lIo])kins  professorship 
of  divinity,  which  had  be(»n  endow<Ml  by  some  friends  of  the  collet**.  In 
1885  Edward  Parmelee  Morris,  a  f-Taduate  of  Yale  in  1874,  took  the 
Massacliusetts])rofessorship  of  Latin,  and  in  181>1  was  tioHowed  by  Henry 
J>avid  Wild,  a  p'aduate  of  the  c*ille«;('  in  1888.  Jn  188(5  Leverett  Wilson 
Spring;:,  a  graduate  of  the  colle«,^e  in  18(>3,  bc^came  Moms  jn-otessor  of 
rhetoric.  In  1880  Dliss  Perry,  a  j^raduate  of  the  colle;i:e  in  1881  anil  an 
instru(*tor  in  it  from  1881  to  ISSO,  was  made  i)rofessor  of  elocution  and 
Enjflish.  In  1887  Francis  Lockwoo<l  I\en<lall,  a  graduate  of  the  cf>lle<je 
in  1882,  Ix^came  assistant  professor  <^f  modern  hinji:ua^<»s.  In  1888  Henry 
Le  Favour,  a  graduate  of  the  colh*«»e  in  188.'$  and  an  instructor  in  it  from 
1884  to  1888,  was  elected  t«)  th(^  Thomas  Th(U*nton  Read  professorship 
of  physics.  Franklin  Weston  Hjirtlett  has  been  instru<*tor  in  Hebrew 
since  1887.  In  1888  Charles  Henry  Hurr,  a  jijraduate  of  the  coUejje  in 
1808,  be<*ame  librarian  and  instructor  in  Biblical  literature.  The  same 
year  Kben  Burt  Parsons,  a  j^ra<luate  of  the  collej^e  in  1850,  was  made 
registrar  and  secretary  of  the  faculty.  In  1889  John  Edward  Iius.sell, 
a  ^riwluate  of  the  colIe<fe  in  1872  and  a  lecturer  in  it  2  years,  ])ecanie 
Mark  Hopkins  ju-ofessor  of  int<»llectual  and  moral  philosophy.  In  181>0 
Thomas  Lo^ie,  a  graduate  of  Ttn-onto  and  Johns  Hoi^kins,  luM'ame 
a.ssistant  ])rofessor  of  Homance  lan^rua^e.  The  teiK-ihing  force  of  the 
college  has  kei>t  ])a<*e  with  the  mat(^rial  pi'ogress.  In  1880  there  were 
11  names  upon  the  faculty  list  in  tlu^  annual  catalogue;  now,  in  1891, 
there  are  24.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  college  to  have  instruction 
given  by  ex])eri(qiced  ]uof(»ssors  and  not  by  tutors,  and  so  to  bring 
each  student  into  dinict  and  ]M»rs(mal  relations  with  competent  masters 
of  each  sul)j(»ct. 

There  are  now,  1801,  upon  the  annual  catalogue  347  men.  Counting 
the  full-course  students  of  the  classes  now  in  c;ollege  there  have  been 
C8t)  men  under  the  present  administration,  a  yearly  average  of  57. 

There  are  0  buildings  used  as  dormitories,  giving  rcMuns  for  245  men. 
There  are  10  houses,  some  of  th(»m  costly  and  (»legant  structures,  lielong- 
ing  to  the  (jrc^^k  Letter  fratc»niiti(»s,  which  have?  n)oms  for  u])wanls  of 
50  men.  There  an*,  also,  available  rooms  in  the  hotels  and  private 
houses  of  the  tillage. 

There  are  10  buildings  used  lor  recitation  rooms,  cabinets,  and  lal>ora- 
tories.    There  are  2  astronomical  observatories.    The  library  ha*  lately 
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reeeiYed  marked  attontion.  Tlie  <»ld  hiiildiii^  lias  hwu  enlar^CHl,  so  as 
to  make  more  room  fur  study  and  relVreiice  tablos  and  for  a  reading 
room.  Tbe  generous  gift  of  Mrs.  John  P.  Adrianee  to  tlie  library  fund 
will  increase  the  30,000  volumes,  now  in  possession  of  tbe  college^  as 
they  may  Ih>.  nee<ied.* 

With  the  ai'cession  of  President  ( -arter  some  changes  were  matle  in 
the  arrangement  of  studies,  ])ut  nt»  essential  cliange  has  been  unule  in 
the  ehai'aeter  or  metliods  of  the  college.  The  trustees  and  faculty  de- 
sire to  maintain  the  present  methods,  with  whatever  of  increiised  elli- 
eiency  new  opportunities  and  experi<»nee  may  afford.  One  who  has 
every  reason  to  know  of  what  \w  speaks  says: 

The  aim  of  WiniaiiiH  Cu11«';;<'  in  to  sr(Miro  to  oa<'h  ^aclunto  a  trainin;;  of  aU  the 
mi'iital  facultieH,  and  thus  to  furnish  a  general  education  .'ih  a  pn*]iarati<in  foraiiBcfal 
lift*.  The  eollegc  ran  not  <'laiin  Niich  facilities  an  are  nei-cssary  f<»r  the  devolopmont 
of  first-class  specialist.*!,  hut  it  may  claim  tluit  its  course  of  study,  as  conduct«Ml  liy 
an  t*xrrl]ent  cori).s  of  teachers,  is  well  suited  to  give  a  solid  hiisis  for  professional 
life.  It  is  elaimod  peculiarly  that  the  instruction  in  philoso]diy,  liy  the  distinguished 
ex-I're«ident  Rev.  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins,  has  provetl  to  ho  of  tin"*  greatest  s«'rvic«i  to 
Hiich  of  the  grailuates  as  liavo  entered  tin^  ministry,  and  has,  indeed,  turniMl  many 
into  that  ]>articnlar  field  of  professij)ual  life.  In  several  of  the  other  dejiartnients  the 
teaching  h:is  ret'ciitly  hecome  more  tli(»rough.  and  hoth  real  acfpiisition  and  patient 
tbiuking  are  now  ne<'essary  t<»s«'cure  its  degree.  In  junior  and  senior  years  a  variety 
of  elm'tivoH  allows  tli«^  stu«h'nt  to  establish  a  more  direct  coiniection  with  his  suhse- 
qiient  stiidieH  than  was  formerly  the  case,  hiU  the  college  remains  substantially  a 
oonego,  with  an  enforced  curriculum,  and  is  not  as  yet  eviMi  an  embryo  university. 
It  is,  however,  true  that  hoth  natural  science  and  the  modern  languages  receive  more 
atteutiiui  and  a  larger  share  of  time  than  in  most  of  the  (ddcr  New  Kngland  colleges. 
A  special  feature  in  the  college  manairciiient  lins,  for  many  years,  1>een  the  assistance 
given  to  i>oor,  worthy  young  men.  Hut  no  stu<Ient  is  iissisted  wlio.44»  seholarshi])  is 
not  respectable.  The  location  of  the.  collegr  secures  comparative  freedom  from 
tem]itation,  and  the  develtipmeni  of  a  pure  character  in  each  student  has  always 
Ix'en  regardetl  by  the  olheers  as  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  is  intended  that  the 
diph una  shall  signiiy  that  its  recipient  has  a  good  moral  character. 

Williams  College  is  a  religious  iustituti(»n,  a  Christian  cidh'ge.  Though  the  eol- 
Iftge  was  at  first  mainly  under  Congregationalist  intiueuce,  ijts  hoard  of  tnist.<vs  is 
nouseetarian,  and  ctmtains  at  ]»resent  more  I'resbyt<'rians  and  PIpiscopaliaus,  taken 
together,  than  C'ongregationa lists.  .Similar  proi>ortions  of  religions  belief  exist 
probably  among  the  students.  Hut  all  its  otlic4»rs  are  Christian  theiats,  and  the  col- 
lego  is  held  steadily  to  (Christian  observances  and  a  Christian  faith. 


'In  the  bibliogra])hy  of  the  college,  attention  is  called  to(l)  Williams' College, 
historical  sketch  in  Mass.  Ili>t.  (ollcction.  Vol.  S.  (2)  Williams'  CoHege,  History 
of.  by  Dnrfee.  (JJ)  An  Old  Fort,  and  what  came  of  it.  by  N.  II.  Eggleston,  in  Haqter's 
Magazine,  vol.  63,  ])p.  535,  1881. 


CHAPTER  X. 
THE  ANDOVER  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

By  Rov.  Okcii,  V.  V.  Banckoft,  Th.  D.,  L.  H.  T) 

The  Andover  Tbeolo^iral  Sominary  Ix^came  a  distinct  iiistitiitioii 
an  act  of  tlie  Icgislatiiiv  of  Massiicliusetts  passed  Juno  19,  1807. 
ftrst  professors,  2  in  number,  were  inducted  into  ottice  and  the  sch 
was  opened  for  instruction  Se])teni])er  28,  1808.    It  chiims  to  1h»  t 
first  reguhir  theological  seminary  distinctively  and  exclusively  orgj 
ized  for  the  theological  trainiitg  of  ministers  of  l^otestant  churches 
the  United  States,  a  claim  which  is  also  made  by  the  theological  sc 
inary  of  the  Reformed  [  Dutch]  (Jhurch  in  New  Hrunswick,  N.  J.    Stric 
speaking,  the  Andover  seminary  is    "  the   theological   institution 
Phillips  Aciwlemy,"   incorporated   by  act  of  the  legislature  in   17i 
although  opened  for  instruction  in  1778.    But  in  fiU't  its  funds,  fa<*ul 
records,  buihlings,  and  grounds  arc^  as  distinct  as  if  it  were  govern 
and  mlminist^u-ed  by  a  separate  board  of  trustees,  and  the  connect! 
of  the  two  schools  is  practically  one  of  sympathy  and  crommou  orig 
and  is  organic  only  in  a  legal  and  hist^nic  sense. 

It  is  interesting,  however,  to  s(»e  how  the  idea  of  theological  traini 
antedates  the  institution  of  the  seminary  pro])er.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Pe 
son,  the  first  professor,  who  had  also  been  the  first  ]>rincipal  oft 
ac'iulemy  .SO  years  befon*,  in  a  "  Historical  Sketch"  which  he  prepai 
for  the  formal  opening  of  tlie  seminary,  sj)oke  (►f  the  academy  as  "  t 
radix  of  the  seminary.''  The  original  constitution  of  the  academy  (17 
contains  the  following  ])aragraph,  which  c^learly  foreshadows  systema 
theological  instniction : 

And  wboroiis  many  of  tin*  Htudcnls  in  tliin  Hominnry  may  ho  devoted  to  tlio  sac 
work  of  the  ^oNpol  ininiHtry,  that  the  true  and  fundamental  prineipletf  of  the  Ch 
tiau  religion  may  b(^  cultivated,  establinhed,  and  ]ieri>etuated  in  the  Christ 
church  so  fnraHthiH  institution  may  haveintluonce,  it  nhiiUhe  the  duty  of  the  mus 
08  the  age  and  capatrities  of  the  Hrhohirs  will  admit,  not  only  to  instrnet  and  vnt 
Vwh  them  in  the  truth  of  Christianity,  but  also  early  and  dili  gently  to  incnlc 
upon  them  the  great  and  important  Scripture  doctrines  of  thcexistiMn^e  of  one  t 
God,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  (ilhortt;  of  the  fall  of  man,  the  depravity  of  huii 
nature,  the  necessity  of  an  atonement,  and  of  our  lieini^  renewed  in  the  spirit  of 
niintbt;  the  doctrines  of  repentance  toward  Ood  and  of  faith  toward  our  Lord  ,Te 
Christ;  of  santifieation  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  justitication  by  the  free  grac< 
God,  throngh  the  redemption  that  is  in  Jesus  Christ  (in  opposition  t<»  the  errone 
and  flangerouB  <loctrine  of  justifit^ation  by  our  own  merit,  or  a  dependence  on  s 
righteousness),  together  with  the  other  important  doctriues  and  duties  of  our  L 
Christian  religion. 
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III  the  will  of  John  Phillips,  ll.  d.,  one  of  the  fouiulcTs  of  the  An- 

dover  Academy  (d.  April  21,  17115),  was  a  claiLso  providiiij^  for  the 

assistance  of  students  iu  the  study  of  diviuity  under  the  direetiou  of 

s^uuie  einiueut  Oalviiiistie  minister  of  the  gospel,  till  a  theolojj^ieal  pro- 

less*>r  should  be  emph)yed  iu  one  of  the  aea^k'uiies  at  Audover  and 

Exeter  or  iu  Ixith.     It  was  the  design  of  Dr.  Phillips  to  employ  a  re^jfu- 

lar  theologie^il  professor  in  tlie  aeiuleniy  as  s(M)n  a.s  the  iucome  of  his 

endowment  for  the  purpose  would  allow  of  it,  and  in  fact  th(»  Kev.  Jou- 

atliuu  French,  pastor  of  the  South  Parish  in  Andov(»r,  was  <lesiguated 

by  Dr.  Phillips  for  tlus  service,  and  it  appears  that  Mr.  French  eut<;red 

u]M>n  his  duties  a^  provisifmal  professor,  and  continncd  in  that  oiliee 

till  the  theolo^cal  seminary  was  started;   that  he  received  £10  the 

first  year,  aad  that  the  sum  was  increased  from  time  to  tijuo  till  it  rose 

to  *80  iu  1807. 

A  letter  of  Mr.  French's,  written  in  177<S  to  Judge  Niles,  of  Vermont, 
shows  that  at  that  date,  just  lus  the  academy  was  startcKl,  the  thought 
of  a  tluH)logical  aciidemy  was  entertained,  and  had  taken  sliaj^e  in  his 
mind  ius  follows : 

Tho  rttiidontH  tthould  bo  saoh  only  a8  huvi;  Iuhmi  grailnntiMl  at.  hoiiu*  (.-oUo^o,  or  ure 
otherwiso  quaHfiefl  to  enter  upon  the  study  ot'diviiiitv  ;  Khould  tarry  'A  yearn  at  the 
aciuleniy^  and  bo  boarded  iu  <'ouiniou.     None  Hhtmld  be  allowed  to  (.'utt.'r  but  ]K>r»ouH 
of  eybriety  and  good  morals.     Tlie  pn^sident  sh«)nbl  be  tbe  Hrst  iu  the  laud  for  g(»od 
principles,  learning,  and  piety,  if  to  be  bail;  the  best  i»f  librarioH  for  tlie  purpose 
be  procured,  and  a  whole  e^iurse  of  diviuity  be  studitMl,  and  i^vi^rytliiug  ]>raetieable 
that  may  as.sist  to  qualify  youug  geutleiueii  for  the.  work  of  the  uiiuiHtry  bo  taught, 
etc.    Are  there  not  allluent  and  rharit.iblr  enougli  to  promote  hiicIi  a  design f    And 
^uuld  not  sufh  a  plan,  under  the  smiles  of  Heaven,  be  likely  to  n-vive  and  eontinuc 
th(.']uiriiy  of  doetrinott  and  furnish  the  ehurehes  in  tliis  land  with  the  ablest  minis- 
tern  of  .lesus  Christ  iu  spite  of  all  opposers?     Hut  you  km»w  my  genius  is  rather  to 
friUiit^  plans  than  to  exe<'ut(\     This,  however,  I  do  not  mean  as  a  plan,  but  only  a 
liiiit  at  a  plan,  or  a  thought  that  miglit  1m>  improvtMl  into  a  [dan,  the  most  servieo- 
aM^ui  the  cauBO  of  religion  of  anything,  perhaps,  ever  set  on  foot  in  this- or  jiny 
other  foimtry. 

The  founders  of  the  academy,  lion.  Samncl  Phillips  and  J)r.  John 
l^billips,  together  with  Kev.  Mr.  French  and  Dr.  Eliphalet  Peiu'son,  and, 
as  tbe  executive  officer  and  associate  of  these,  Samuel  Phillips,  jr. 
(coimnoidy  known  as  »ludjj:e  l^hillips),  were  in  fact  the  foun(h»rs  of  the 
theological  seminary,  th(mgh  only  two  of  them  lived  to  see  its  iidl 
development. 

The  imme<li{ito  (K5casion  tor  tlu^  estahlishment  of  the  seminary  wjis 
intimately  connect<»d  with  tlie  Unitarian  c«>ntroversy.  In  May,  1805, 
Dr.  Henry  Ware,  a  [Jnitarittu,  was  inaugnrat(»<l  llollis  professor  of 
divinity  in  Harvard  College.  In  tin*  discussion  that  followed  Dr. 
Pearsou  t(M)k  a  prominent  i)art.  lie  was  a  somewhat  emiiu»nt  chamxnon 
of  the  anti-Hopkinsian  Calvinism  of  Xc^w  P^ngland.  For  UU  years  he 
hail  been  professor  of  Hebrew  and  other  oriental  languages  at  Harvard. 
Since  1800  he  had  been  one  of  the  live  governing  fcUows.  After  the 
death  of  Presideut  Willard,  in  1801,  In*  performed  for  more  than  a  year 
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the  fuuctums  of  prcHideiit.  AftiM*  the  elertiou,  \u  18<)0,  of  Dr.  Ware  aa 
liollis  jn'ofessor,  ami  Dr.  Webber  as  president,  he  resigned  his  cjftiivs 
at  Cambridge  and  returned  to  Andover.  Tliero  was  a  widespivad  ilis- 
triist  of  Harvard  among  the  so-eaUed  ''orthodox,'' and  a  feelhig  that 
something  must  be  done  to  inei^t  the  aggnsssive  and  growing  Unitu- 
rianism  and  xVrminianisin.  Dr.  Pearson  was  '*  thoroughly  eonviue«l 
that  a  new  the^U>gieal  seminary  ouglit  to  be  instituted  for  tlie  luiri^osf," 
and  he  engaged  with  all  liis  native  anha-  in  phms  and  rffbrts  toward 
this  end.  Having  1)een  a  perstmal  friend  of  Judge  l^hiHips  and  tiie 
founders  of  the  ariwlemy,  and  fully  eonvirrsant  with  their  purposes  and 
sus])irations  eoneerning  it,  he  appealcMl  sueeessfully  to  the  widow  of 
Judge  Phillips,  and  their  son.  Col.  .John  Phillips,  to  ]M»rfe<*t  tin*  original 
[mrpose  of  the  aeademy  by  endowing  a  theologJeal  departjnent.  Mr. 
Samuel  Abbott,  a  prosperous  merehant  in  An(U»V(T,  was  also  enlisted 
in  favor  of  the  ]»roJert.  It  ha<l  b<»en  his  plan  to  give  the  bulk  of  his 
propery  t4)  Harvard  College,  but  sharing  tin*  general  feeling  among  the 
evangelicals  that  Harvard  had  lapsed  to  Unitariauism,  he  revoked  his 
will  and  pledged  his  fortuui^  to  the  new  seminary.  In  elose  eonferenee 
with  these  p«Tsons  wiis  Samuel  Farrar,  the  treasurer  of  the  aeademy 
and  the  legal  adviser  and  intiiuiite  friend  of  Madam  Phillips;  Mark 
Newman,  the  [uineipal  of  the  aeademy;  Kev.  Jonathan  Freneh,  the 
parish  minister,  and  llev.  Di*.  Jcnlediah  M<»rse,  of  Charlesti)wn.  A  eou- 
stitution  was  ju'epared  embcMlying  the  views  of  the  'MucKlerate  Oalvin- 
ists,"  and  was  mainly  the  work  of  Dr.  Pearson  an<l  Messrs.  Freneh  and 
Farnir. 

Hut  those  who  were  directly  interested  in  establishing  a  theoh)gieal 
sc'hool  at  Andover  were,  not  tin*  only  persons  among  the  ministers  and 
evangelical  Christians  who  were  grieved  and  alarmed  at  the  tlKM>logieal 
sitmitiou  and  prospects.  That  section  of  the  Calvinisti<r  diviiu*s  that 
hehl  the  doctrinal  views  of  Sanniel  Hopkins,  not  being  aware  of  the 
Anch^ver  movement,  and  not  being  in  full  tloctrinal  sympathy  with  the 
Andovt^r  theology,  had  made  :in  independent  canvass  soon  after  the 
ele<!tion  of  Professor  Ware,  with  a  view  to  creating  a  theological  semi- 
nary. The  leaders  in  this  <'nterprise  were  Kev.  Dr.  Samuel  Spring,  of 
Newburyport,  and  Dr.  Kmmons,  of  Franklin.  With  them  were  asso- 
ciated we;ilthy  and  gem'n»us  hiymen,  Messrs.  P>artlet  amd  Hrown,  of 
Newburyport,  and  Norris,  of  Salem.  They  i)ropt>se<l  :i  seminary  based 
on  the  Calvinisti<*  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  as  e\]dained  and 
understood  by  the  !ro]»kinsian  divines.  They  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
hsive  tixed  upon  West  Newbury  as  the  seat  of  tin*  college,  and  for  their 
professor  of  tlKM)logy  Rev.  Leonard  Woods,  pastor  nt  West  Newbury, 
who  afterwards  became  the  tirst  ])rofessor  of  theoh)gy  in  AndovcT. 

When  tlie  news  of  these  prt»ceedings  cann*.  to  the  ears  of  the  men 
promoting  the  Andover  iMiterprisc*,  they  at  once  sought  a  C/Onference 
with  the  men  interested  in  tin*  Newbury  institution.  When  the  reju'e- 
sentatives  of  tin*  two  wings  of  tin*  <'alvinistic  party  met,  compaiiMl 
views  and  jesounres,  they  could  not  fail  to  see  that  the  creation  of  two 
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I     WMUJnarioH  withiu  20  miles  of  eauih  other,  essentially  siiuilar  hi  doetniie, 
|rtiqK)Si»,  iiiid  ebiiractcr,  and  in  the  lae(»  of  what  tlu^y  eoiieeived  to  be  a 
jKjwerful  and  dangerous  foe,  would  be  divisive  and  iiuwisi*.    The  jjro- 
liu*«ed  veiitnn»  was  in  many  respeets  an  exj)eriment,  and  iTM^uired  favor- 
ing conditions.    Their  main  purpose  was  the.  sanu%  and  yet  the  two 
pjirties  4;herishcd,  with  eonseientious  tenacity,  eaeh  its  peculiar  varia- 
tions of  dm'trine  and  exi>r«»ssion.     Frecjuent  eonferenees  w(»rc  hehl, 
mnrh  disi-iission  was  hiid,  eareful  consideration  was  ;^iven  t^)  all  details 
uf  doetrine  and  faith,  and  alter  ])rotA*ae(ed  nej(otiatit)us,  ])ainstakin[^ 
deliberation,  nuitual  eoiu'iliation  and  eoneession  in  the  spirit  of  unity 
and  eon4*ord,  a  basis  of  union  was  found  and  a  <'reed  ajjcretnl  upon. 
What  «<*enied  at  times  hopelessly  impossil)le  was  at  last  aeeomplished. 
It  was  not  a  iK*rfeet  union,  as  subsetpuMit  eontroversii»s  have  shown, 
but  it  was  a  generous  and  a  luvarty  working  plan  of  eociperatiou. 

TUe  sehool  was  t^>  be  located  at  Andov<»r.     The  constitution  ])repared 
for  the  Andover  s4*hool  was  to  stand.     Certain  *'additi<uial  statutes" 
were  set  up  in   conference  with    the   Newbury  party,  to  })e  of  equal 
autliority  with  the  original  Andov<»r  statutes;  tht»  trustees  of  the  Phil- 
lips Academy  were  to  hold  an<1  administer  the  endowments  luider  their 
diarter;  Dr.  W<mmIs  was  to  l)e  ju-ofessor  of  theology,  and   Dr.  Pearson 
was  to  l)e  i)rofessor  of  sacred  literature;  Madam    Phillijjs  and  Iut  son 
weiv  to  eivct  the  buildinji:s;  Mr.  Abbot  was  to  ^ive  J?2t>,(K)0,  Cai)taiii 
Baitlet  *L><>,0(M>,  Mr.  Xorris  *10,0(M),  and   Mr.  T.rown  *1(MMM).     The  last 
four  ^itts  constitute  the  *^issociat(»  foundation,''  and  the  d«>nors  arc 
known  as  the  '-asstM'iate  foun<lers.''' 

The  |H)ints  of  com]U'omisc  and  adjustm«»nt  were  chielly  as  follows: 
The  union  w^as  experimental  and  provisi<mal  an<l  mi;::ht  be  terminated 
at  the  end  of  7  years  it[  in   the  jud(j:mcnt  of  the  *'ass(K'iate"  foumlers 
and  their  ^' visittu's"  it  provt»d  to  be  'Minsafe  or  inej)exdient.'"    Dr.  Woods, 
^'itk  all  his  Hopkinsian  antecedents,  was  appointed  Abbot  ])rofessor  of 
tlif^  Calvinistie  foundation,  an<l  Dr.  Pearson,  the  '*('ambridjre( -alvinist," 
wa.sappointe<l  ''associate"  protcssoroi'the  IIo])kinsian  foundation.    The 
JiNWK'iate  statutes  c<nitain  an  <»Iab<n:ite  creed,  known  in  controversy  as 
tlio  **  Andover  creed,"  ditl'erinj^  fiom  the  Westminster  Assembly's  shorter 
t'uteehism,  whi4*h  was  the*  chosm  symlMil  of.  tin*  Andover  party,  by  s\*r. 
liitieant  onn'ssi(ms  and  equally  si^^nitu'ant  a<l<litions.     Aboard  of  visi- 
tors, oiigiually  7  in  number,  but  ultimately  only  .'5,  was  constituted  to 
iu*  "the  puirdians,  overseers,  and  protectors"'  oi  the  associate  founda- 
tion, and  to  this  board  were  ^iv«Mi  extraordinary  j)owers.     The  Andover 
tbnnders   also  atlo]>ted   certain    *'a<blitional   statutes''    in  which    they 
accepteil  for  their  foundation  both  the  associate  creed  and  the  visitatorial 
sj'steni  to  be  forev(»r  bindin<>:  in  case  the  union  became  a  permanent 
one;  iind  luith  parties  united  in  tlu'.  tbU(»win;r  ]>rovision: 

'n»'  liimnl  of  visitt»rs  in  an  tlirir  proi-iTflinj^s  an-  tolK's!il»ji»rt  to  our  statutes  lirrciu 
»*X]in*HtMMly  and  to  ronioriii  tlirir  nioasiircs  tlwri'to;  and  if  thry  sliall  at  any  tinir  art 
roiitniry  tlicrvtn.  or  r\<-(MMl  tin*  limits  of  tlicir  jiiris<liflinn  and  (>(»iistitntioua1  ]»o\vor, 
the  party  aggrieved  may  have  rocouriie  l»y  apj)oal  to  the  jutttices  oi'  the  mqireiue  Jiuli- 
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cial  court  of  this  Coinuiou wealth  for  the  time  bcin|j:  for  ri'mody^  who  urc  hereby  ap- 
poiutod  and  authorizod  to  jud^(^  in  HiK^h  cuhos,  aii<l,  a^ct^ably  to  tho  determiuntion 
of  thr  major  i>urt  of  thcin,  to  declare  mill  and  void  auy  deoreo  or  Hciitence  of  8aid 
visitors  which,  upon  mature  consideration,  they  may  deem  contrary  to  thenaid  Ktat- 
utes,  or  l)eyond  the  just  limits  of  their  power  herein  pre8cri})ed;  and  by  the  said 
juHtiees  of  the  supreme  judieial  court  for  tlie  time  bein;;  shall  the  said  board  of  visi- 
tors at  all  timett  be  subject  to  be  restraiued  and  corrected  in  the  undue  oxcrciac  of 
their  oOice. 

It  iii)pears,  tlieretore,  tliat  tlie  sciniiiary  is  uikUt  the  iiiuiuHliuU'i  care  of 
the  trusties  of  rhinii)s  Aeadeiny,  and  iiiuler  tlieii-  rliarter  and  their 
elaborate  cou«titatioii ;  second,  under  tlie  statutes  of  the  "orif^inaP  ( Aii- 
dover)  founders;  third,  under  certain  '^additional  statutes-'  of  the  same 
weight  and  fonte  as  the  original  statutes  and  in  some  respects  su]>ple- 
inenting  and  supersedijig  them ;  and  the  ''associate'*  foundation  is  under 
its  own  statutes,  which  in  their  main  features  have  been  adopt-c^l  into 
the  original  statut(»s  by  nutans  of  tlu»  additional  statutes;  that  the  work- 
ing governnuMit  is  in  the  trustees  of  Phillips  Academy;  that  the  visitors 
have  certain  large  powers  of  iiispe<*ti<m,  e^Hitrol,  and  supervision,  as 
will  be  shown  below;  and  that  behind  and  above  all,  and  ultimate,  is 
the  supreme  I'ourt  of  the  State,  although  instances  are  c^mceivable  iu 
which  the  supreme  court- of  the  Knitc<l  States  woidd  Ix^  the  court  of 
final  appeal.  To  this  ('omijrehensi  ve  summary  should  be  added  the  pro- 
vision of  the  constitution  that  subse<iuent  founders  of  professorshijis 
and  benefactors  nmy  establish  statutes  governing  their  l^enefaetions  with 
a  view  to  th(»ir  fullest  ellicacy,  provided,  always,  that  such  statutes  l)e 
not  inconsistent  with  the*  objert  of  the  institution,  its  eoiistitutitm,  and 
the  statutes  and  will  of  other  ben<'factors. 

The  Andover  creed,  tlie  basis  of  the  union  of  the  *'two  wings'*  of 
ortliodoxy  and  the  occasion  of  much  subsequent  discussion,  has  a  his- 
toric interest  which  far  exceeds  its  local  origui  and  uses.  It  lias  l)een 
reiwl  and  subscribed  in  ])ublic  by  each  ]U'ofessor  on  his  inauguration, 
and  before  the  trust c(»s  every  tifth  year  aftcTwjfrds,  as  follows: 

I  believe  that  then-  is  one,  and  but  oni-,  livin*^  and  true  Ct<id;  that  the  word  of 
(•od,  eontaini'd  in  the  Sniptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  is  the  only  p«*rfect 
rule  of  faith  and  prartire;  that  a;jrreea])ly  to  those  Scriptures,  God  is  a  spirit,  iu- 
fmite,  eternal,  and  unchau'^eable  in  his  bfin/r,  wisdom,  ])fiwery  liidiuess,  justice, 
i;oodness,  and  truth;  that  in  the  (iodlirad  ar<^  thrre  ]iersons,  the  Father,  the  Son, 
an<l  till*  Holy  (ihost ;  and  that  these  thre(>  are  om*  (lod.  the  same  in  su1>stane«>,  equal 
iu  power  and  ^lory ;  that  (Jod  created  man  after  liis  own  inni^e  iu  knowh*d^i*, 
ri;j:hteousness,  and  holiness;  that  the  jrlory  of  (Jod  is  man's  chief  end,  the  t^njoymeiit 
of  (J!o«l  his  suprrmr  hafipincss;  that  this  ♦■nj«>ynu"nt  is«lerived  solely  from  conformity 
of  h<'art  to  the  mtual  (harartf-r  and  will  of  (lod;  that  Adam,  the  federal  hea<l  and 
rej^reseutativc  of  tin*  human  racr,  was  ]ilacrd  in  a  state  of  ])robation,  and  tliut  in 
c(mseiiuence  of  his  disohedienre  all  his  drscencrants  were  <*onstituted  sinners;  that 
by  nature  rvi-ry  man  is  juTsonally  di*i»raved,  destitute  of  holiness,  unlike  and  op 
])os(m1  to  <io:l ;  and  that  ]n«'viou.sly  to  tlu^  rfuewin^ij  ajjeney  of  the  Divine  Spirit  all 
his  m<»ral  actions  arr  adverse  to  the  character  and  ghiry  of  (jod;  tluct  beiu;;  morally 
incapable  of  reco\erin.i^  the  imavje  of  his  Creator,  whi<h  was  lost  in  Adam,  every  man 
isjustiy  e\])os(Ml  toetenrtl  diinmation;  so  that,  e\'<'ept  a  man  b(*b(>ru  nj^ain  ho  can  not 
see  the  kin;$(lomof  God;  that  (tod,  of  his  mere  <;ood  pleasure,  froui  all  etcruity,  elected 
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some  to  everlaHtinjy;  life,  and  tbat  h(^  ont'ore«l  into  a  oovonant  <»f  ;;racr.  to  deliver  tb<;m 
ont  of  this  iitate  of  sin  and  misery  by  a  Kodeeinor;  tbat  the  (»iily  UtMlei-iiif^r  of  tbo 
olcct  is  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  who  for  this  piirpoHo  b4>cain«'  man,  and  oontiuiies  to 
be  God  and  man  in  two  distinct  natiiroM  and  out^  pt^rHuu  tor^vfr;  tbat  Cbrint  ivs  our 
Retleemer  execntetb  tbo  om(*e  of  a  propbet,  priest,  and  kin;;;  tbat  a^reo.ibly  to  tbo 
covenant  of  redemption  the  Son  of  CJml,  and  lio  ab>n«^,  by  Iuh  suffering  and  (b^atb, 
ban  mode  atonement  for  tbo  sins  of  all  men;  tbat  ropontanco,  faitb,  and  bolincMs  aro 
the  ]>ersona1  requisites  in  tbe  gospid  Htdionie  of  salvation;  tbat  tbe  rit^btirouMncss  of 
Christ  is  the  only  ground  of  a  sinuer^H  juHtitlcation ;  tbat  tbin  riglitfonsncMS  is  r<M'eiv<Ml 
throngb  faitb,  and  tbat  this  faitb  is  tbe  gift  of  (lod;  au  tbat  our  salvation  in  wludly 
of  grace;  tbat  no  moaus  wbatovor  can  cbango  tbe  bi>art  of  a  Hinncr  and  make  it 
holy;  tbat  regeneration  and  sanotilication  an^  elft'cts  of  tbc  creating  and  renewing 
agency  of  tbe  Holy  Spirit,  and  tbat  HUi>reme  love  to  (iod  euuHtitutes  tbe  CHsential 
difference  between  saints  t^nd  siunerH;  tbat,  by  eonvin<'ing  us  of  our  sin  and  misery, 
enlightening  our  minds,  working  faith  in  us,  and  renewing  our  wills,  the  Holy  Spirit 
makes  us  partakers  of  tbe  benefits  of  HMlemption,  and  tbat  tbe  ordinary  means  by  . 
which  these  benefits  are  communicated  to  us  are  tbe  Word,  sacraments,  and  prayer; 
that  repentance  unto  life,  faitb  to  feed  upou  Christ,  b>vo  to  God,  and  new  obedience 
are  the  appropriate  qualifications  for  tbo  Lord's  Supper,  and  tbat  a  Christian  (diureb 
oaght  to  admit  no  person  to  its  boly  conuuunion  before  he  exhibit  credibli>  evidence 
of  hia  godly  sincerity;  tbat  perseverance  in  holiness  is  the  only  method  of  making 
our  calling  and  election  sure,  and  tbat  tbe  final  ])erseveranre  of  saints,  though  it  is 
the  effect  of  tbe  special  operation  of  God  on  their  hearts,  yet  necessarily  implies  their 
owii  watchful  diligence;  tbat  tbey  who  are  effectually  <-alled  do  in  this  life  partake 
of  justification,  adoption,  and  sauctificatiou  and  the  several  benefits  whicb  do.  either 
accompany  or  flow  fVom  tbem;  tbat  tbe  souls  of  believers  are  at  their  death  made 
perfect  in  holiness,  and  do  immediately  pass  into  glory ;  tbat  tbeir  bodies,  being  still 
united  to  Christ,  will  at  the  resurrection  be  raised  up  to  glory,  and  that  tbe  saints 
will  be  made  perfectly  blessed  in  tbe  full  en^joyraent  of  God  to  all  eternity,  but  tbat 
the  wicked  will  awake  tosbame  and  everlasting  contempt,  and  witli  devils  be  plunged 
into  the  lake  that  bumetb  with  fire  and  brimstone  for  ever  an<l  ever.  1  moreover 
believe  tbat  God,  according  to  tbe  counsel  of  bis  own  will  and  for  bis  own  glory, 
hath  foreordained  whatsoever  eomes  to  pass,  and  tbat  all  beings,  actions,  and  events, 
both  in  tbe  natural  and  moral  world,  are  under  bis  providential  direetion;  tbat  (iod*s 
decrees  perfectly  consist  with  human  liberty,  God's  universal  agency  with  the  agency 
of  man,  and  man*s  dependence  with  bis  aecountability ;  that  man  has  und«'rstanding 
and  corporeal  strength  to  do  all  tbat  God  requires  of  bim,  so  tbat  nothing  but  the 
sinner's  aversion  to  holiness  prevents  bis  salvation;  tbat  it  is  tbe  prerogative  of  God 
to  bring  goo<l  out  of  evil,  and  that  be  will  caus4*.  the.  wrath  and  rage  (»f  wicked  men 
and  devils  to  praise  bim;  and  that  all  the  evil  whieb  has  existed,  and  will  forever 
exist,  in  the  moral  system,  will  eventually  be  made  to  iiromote  a  most  important 
parpose  under  the  wise  and  perfeet  administration  of  that  Almigbty  Being  who  will 
cause  all  things  to  work  for  bis  own  glory,  and  thus  fulfill  all  bis  ])leasure.  And, 
Airthermore,  I  do  solemnly  ]>romise  that  I  will  oj)en  and  ex])lain  the  Scrijitures  to 
my  pupils  with  integrity  and  faithfulness;  that  I  will  maintain  and  incub-ate  the 
Christian  fikitb  as  expressed  in  thi*  creed  by  me  now  repeated,  togethtT  with  all  the 
other  doctrines  and  duties  of  our  holy  religion,  so  tar  as  may  app(^rtain  to  my  otbee, 
according  to  tbe  best  light  God  shall  give  me,  and  in  op})(isitiou  not  only  to  atheists 
and  infidels,  but  to  ,Tews,  I'apists,  Mohametans,  Arians.  Pelagians,  Antinoniians, 
Arminians,  Sociniuns,  Sabellians,  Unitarians,  and  Universalists.  ami  to  all  other 
heresies  an*!^  errors,  ancient  and  modern,  whieb  may  be  opposed  to  the  gosp<d  of 
Christ  or  hazardous  to  tbe  souls  of  men;  tbat  })y  my  instruct  i«m,  eouns^d,  and  e\am]de 
I  will  endeavor  to  promote  tnu*  piety  cind  godliness;  tbat  I  will  consult  tbe  gootl  nf 
this  institution  and  tbe  peace  (»f  tbe  churches  of  our  Lord  .fesus  Christ,  on  all  occa- 
sions; and  that  I  will  religiously  conform  to  tbe  constitution  and  laws  of  this  semi- 
nMX,  |l*d  to  the  statutes  of  this  foundation. 
712 ^10 
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Tlie  obvious  intent  of  the  creed  was  to  secure  the  institution  beyond 
al]  ]M)ssibility  of  lapse  as  a  defender  of  a  certain  substantial  system  of 
truths.  It  is  dear  that  phrases  were  avoided  which  might  give  offense 
to  either  (H>ntracting  party,  and  that  facets,  ratter  than  theories  and 
ex])lanations,  were  inchided.  Minor  matters  were  omitted.  The  creed 
has  been  called  a  '*  compromise"  creed,  aud  it  was  such,  in  no  offensive 
sense,  as  being  luiceptable  to  two  parties  who,  with  variant  views,  were 
tolerant  to  a  degree*,  of  each  other's  opinions,  and  who  were  agreed  as 
to  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  gospel  of  Cluist.  It  was  not  a  com- 
promise in  the  sense  that  either  party  abat-ed  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment or  surrendered  any  conviction  or  principle.  It  is  to  be  read  as  a 
whole,  one  part  explaining  every  other,  and  in  the  light  of  the  day  in 
.  which  it  was  written,  and  in  a  careful  interpretation  of  phrases  which 
hail  acqiuied  a  technical  theohigical  meaning,  and  of  other  x>brase6 
which  were  used  in  place  of  the  current  formulas.  The  list  of  heresies 
specified  includes,  for  complet^^ness,  Jews,  Papists,  and  Mohametans, 
but  the  main  contention  was  against  all  forms  of  Unitarianism.  The 
long  catalogue  gives  a  polemic  tone  to  the  instrument,  which  was  in  itu 
main  intent  irenic  aud  constructive,  the  spirit  and  design  of  the  found- 
ers being  to  t'harge  the  professors  with  this  duty :  "  To  open  and  explain 
the  Scriptures  with  integrity  and  faithfulness,"  '*to  maintain  and  incul- 
cate the  Christian  faith,''  including  ^'all  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  our 
holy  religion." 

The  visitatorial  system  is  another  unique  feature  in  the  Andover 
Seminary.  It  is  a  device  borrowed  from  English  usage,  where  crown 
visitiition,  ecclesiastical  visitation,  and  speciid  visitation  have  been 
practiced  for  centuries.  Many  perplexing  cpiestions  have  arisen  in  con- 
nection with  the  somewhat  anomah)us  introduction  of  this  feiiture  into 
the  Andover  institution.  It  is  in  litigiitiou  whether  the  act  of  the 
trustees  accepting  it  was  constitutional.  The  most  urgent  ques- 
tions, however,  concern  tlie  nature  and  extent  of  the  power  and  juris- 
di(!ti()n  of  the  visitors — to  what  degree  and  in  what  cases  it  is  original, 
appclliite,  concurrent,  and  what  shall  be  the  pro])er  occasion  and  pro- 
cedure in  visitation.  Many  of  these  questions  are  of  such  a  kind  that 
they  can  not  be  brought  to  issue  except  in  ctourse  of  actual  exercise  of 
office,  an<l  more  particularly  in  case  of  conflict  of  a(;tion  between  the 
trustees  and  tlie  visitors.  Till  recently  the  two  boards  have  been  in 
almost  every  instance  in  act'ord  both  as  respects  doctrine  aud  policy,  men  ' 
and  measures,  and  thcdilliculticsaicanticipated  rather  than  actual.  The 
board  of  trustees,  not  more  than  l.'i  nor  less  than  7  in  number,  is  a 
self-perpetuating  body.  Tlie  boanl  of  visitors,  3  in  number,  is  also  a 
self-iHM-petuating  body.  Tht*  visitors  must  subscribe  to  the  Qreed.  The 
trustees  an*  not  recpiired  to  do  it.  The  majority  of  the  trustees  must 
be  laymen  J  the  majority  of  the  visitors  must  be  clerg^Tuen.  The 
recoixls  of  the  trustees  are  o])(;n  to  the  public ;  the  records  of  the  visitors 
have  hitherto  been  kept  private.    In  certain  conceivable  caoeis  it  is 
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possible  for  one  visitors  to  nullify  or  ri»vrrs<;  the  action  of  13  trustees, 
and  it  may  l>o  his  duty  to  do  so.  Tlir  rhief  citations  from  the  stutut^^s 
tonehinf;;  tlie  visitatorial  system  are  from  the  act  of  incorporation  of 
the  tru.stees  (1780),  as  follows: 

And  bf  it  further  eha<rt(M I  *  '  "  that  tin;  trustee*  ho  th«*  true  and  »i»le  visitors, 
tmstecH,  aud  governors  of  said  Phillips  Academy. 

And  finmi  the  statutes  of  "'the  Theohjgical  Institution  in  Phillips 
Academy'-  (1808),  as  follows: 

The  power  and  duties  of  the  hoard  of  visitors  •  "  *  Hhall  he  as  ftdhiwH, 
uauiely :  To  visit  thi^  foundation  ouee  in  every  year,  and  at  other  times,  wheu  regu- 
larly caUed  thereto;  to  imiuirc  iuto  the  state  of  this  nur  fund,  aud  the  management 
uf  this  foundatiou^  with  respoet  hot h  to  professors  and  students;  to  (h)termine,  in- 
tcq>ret,  and  explain  tho  statutes  of  this  foundation  in  all  e;vses  1)rought  Intfore  tlwiix 
in  their  judicial  capacity;  to  redress  grievauces,  )»oth  witli  respect  to  ])rofessors  and 
«tudeut8|  to  hear  appeals  from  <leeisious  of  the  hoard  of  trnst^^es,  and  to  remedy, 
upon  complaint  duly  exhibited  in  behalf  of  the  said  professors  (»r  students;  to  review 
and  reverse  any  i.'cnsure  passi^d  by  said  trustees  upon  any  [)rofessor  or  student  cm 
this  foundation;  to  de<'lare  void  all  rules  anil  reji^ulations  made  by  the  said  trustei'S 
relative  to  this  foundation,  \vhi<'h  may  be  inronsistent  with  the  original  statutes 
tlu're«>f;  to  take  care  tliat  the  duties  of  every  professor  on  this  foundaticm  he  iiit^d- 
ligibly  and  faithfully  dischargiMl,  and*  to  admonish  or  n-move  him,  either  for  mis-  ' 
behavior,  heterodoxy,  incapacity,  or  neglect  of  the<luties  of  liisotlice;  to  examine  into 
the  protieieucy  of  thi^  students,  and  to  ailmonish,  suspend,  or  dei»rive  any  student  for 
negligence,  contumacy,  or  any  heinous  crimt^  committed  against  the  laws  of  Ciod  or 
the  statutes  of  this  foundation;  and,  in  general,  to  s«>i^  that  our  true  inttMitions,  as 
exi>ressed  in  these  our  statutes,  lie  faithfully  <;xecnted;  always  administering  justice 
iuipartially,  and  exercising  th«:  funrtions  of  their  oihi^e  in  the  fear  of  Go<l  ac<M»nl- 
iug  to  the  said  statutes,  the  const  it  uti<»n  of  this  seminary,  and  the  laws  <if  the  land. 

Every  electir>n  of  a  professor  on  this  t'oundation  sjiall  within  10  (hiys  be  ]iresented 
to  th«*  visitors,  who  are  hcrtrby  vest«"d  ^^ith  the  ])ower  and  right  of  ajtproving  or 
negativing,  at  a  regular  meeting,  every  such  election.  Ibit,  if  any  such  electicm  be 
not  either  ap]>roved  or  negatived  by  the  said  visitors,  within  12  months  from 
the  Cfmimeucement  of  a  vacaney  in  any  professorship;  such  election  shall  bo  vou- 
Hidered  as  apju'oved  by  the  visitors,  and  shall  aeeordingly  be  deemed  coiistituti<Mml 
aud  valid;  pri»vided  always,  that  surh  electit»n  shall  liave  been  regularly  eommuni- 
euted  to  the  president  or  M-erctary  of  the  board  «»f  visitors  10  days  at  least  pre- 
viously to  the  t^xpiration  of  the  12  months  aforesaid. 

The  professors  in  tlie  seminary  must  be  <Mther  <'on«4:i'e«::ationalists  or 
Presbvteriaiis,  and  as  a  mattiM-  of  i\\rt  thev  have  been  chosen  sidelv 
with  regard  in  litncss  from  one  or  the  other  body  indiscriminately.  In 
the  projjress  of  evcMits  the  Presl»yterians  have  devel<»ped,  beginning 
with  Priiu'eton,  their  own  institutions,  and  An(h»ver,  while  strictly  in- 
dependent of  all  ecclcsiastieal  control,  lias  become  practically  a  Oon^rre- 
gational  seminary.  It  was  provi<led  that  it  shouhl  be  "equally  open  to 
Protestants  of  all  dentuninations,"  and  from  the  lM»ginnin«r  it  has  had  a 
considerable  atten<lance  from  otIuT  denominations  than  the  two  men- 
tioned in  its  constitution.  It  has  been  no  unusiml  circumstance  to  (in<l 
half  a  dozen  denominations  represented  in  a  sing:le  class,  butt  h<»g:nMiter 
part  of  the  students  have  betMi  ( •onjjrrej^ationalists  or  Presb>i;erians.  aud 
have  labored  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  church(»s. 

The  semiiuuy  >va«  fully  established  by  tlvo  vxwcvVooivi^i.  viK.  Vva  viv)ivv;?iNj^>aL- 
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tioii,  statutes,  and  trusts  on  the*  part  of  tin*  tnisti4»sof  Phillips  Arsulraiy, 
ami  tlu^  instruction  lM'«^an  in  18().S.  During  tlu' tirst  year  «^i  stiideuts 
t'roin  various  sections  of  tlu»  country  won*  adniittod  to  the  privihr^ct^ 
4»f  th<^  institution,  a  number  far  in  i»xci'ss  of  tlie  fondest  expectations  of 
its  foun<lers.  Its  <-stahIishm(*nt  created  a  revolution  in  tlie  m4*t.h(Mls  of 
ministerial  education  \vhi<-h  lia<l  juwiously  been  e4.>ndm'ted  by  the 
colh»jres,  and  by  eminent  i»astors  in  tlM»ir  homes,  oftentimes  in  a  very 
irregular  way  and  for  no  detint'd  period  of  time.  More  than  a  hundred 
s(*minaries,  ])urely  tlieolo<»ical,  have  beiMi  established  in  various  ]»arts 
of  the  <-ountry,  substantially  after  tiie  An<lover  jdan.  Tin*  Congre^^a- 
tionalists  have  s<'ven  such  seminari(*s.  and  the  Presbyterians  thirteen. 

The  success  of  the  s<'mimiry  encoura;;ed  its  founders,  wlio  apdn  amH 
a^^ain  mad(»  new^^ifts.  and  others  came  forward  with  their  benefactions   , 
Tlu;  ori;;:inal  two  prolessorsliips  have  ixM-onu'  nine;  three  1ectun*ship^ 
also  ha  ve  been  (*ndowed ;  lands,  buildings,  books,  and  various  ccdleetions^ 
have  been  a;Lr^re^attMl.     i  Considerable  sums  have  b(»en  ^iven  for  scholair*- 
ships  and  other  student  aid.     Th<'  annmnt  of  instruction  has  Ix^en  in. - 
creased,  and  elective  courses  hav<'  l»een  established.     Two  feHowship^f 
of  an  annual  value  of  miUMI  have  been  established   for  two  years  of 
;rraduate  study.     A  fourth  year  of  ]M»«t-;:Taduate  instnietion  has  1kh;ii 
establish<>d  and  partially  eii<lowed.     More  tlian  IVJiH)  stinients  have  re- 
ceived instruction,  and  nearly  L*,(M)()  have  ^n-a<luated.     Th<*  p'aduates 
have  "^oiH'  to  the  vei'v  ends  of  the  eartii  preaching  the  gospel.     The 
zeal  for  missions  has  be<'n  constant  and  great  from  the  time,  iu  the  very 
commenc(Mnent  of  the  seminary,  when  th<'  a])]>lication  of  some  of  its 
students  led  to  the  establislimeiit  «)f  the  great  missionary  siK'iety,  "The 
American   I*>oard  of  Commissioneis  for  Foicign  Missions,^  and  the  4Ta 
of  modein  missions  was  fully  begun.     In  all  educati<»nal  work,  in  the 
religious  press,  in  religious  liiciature.  and  sacred  learning,  the  Andover 
l)rofessor>  and  tlh-  Andoxer  graduates  have  taken  a  conspicufuis  ]>art. 

The  present  material  ecpiipnn'ut  is  as  fo11<»ws:  A  donmin  of  alNiiit 
100  a^-rcs  ijf  laud,  (jf  which  so  much  is  taken  as  is  necessarv  for  the 
]HibIic  buildings  and  grountls,  for  the  recreation  o\'  the  students,  and 
for  tlie  resi<hMices  of  tiie  professors  ami  of  others  connected  with  tlie 
institution.  Tlie  remaining  lands  arc  used  for  farming  pnr])oses,  and  ai^c 
reservctl  for  the  growth  of  the  institution.  Phillips  Hall  was  erected 
by  Madam  riiiI1i]»s  ;iiid  her  ^^on,  <*oI.  rJohn  Philli])s,  as  a  part  of  the 
original  tbundation.  It  <'ontains  :>o  rhambcrs  for  students,  half  of  them 
witii  one  or  two  bedrooms  at1a<-hed,  and  tlie  s(Mninary  reading  i*04>in. 
Iiartiet  Mall  is  a  dormitory,  with  .'>-  stu<lies,  t'ach  with  2  beilrooins 
attached,  and  was  built  by  Captain  r»artl<-t  in  1S20.  The  buihling  now 
known  as  Iiartiet  tMiapel  was  als(»  a  gift  from  <'aptain  Ihirtlet,  and 
was  designed  at  first  for  thiee  distini't  purpos4*s,  vi/.:  Three  lecture 
nNUMs  for  the  three  .-seminary  classes,  the  libraiy,  and  the  Sunday  e1nii»eL 
The  erection  of  the  .stinie  cliap<'l  and  the  I>rechin  Hall  made  it  possible 
in  l'S71>  to  reconstruct  this  building.  whi<*h  is  now  Avh idly  devotwl  to  lee- 
Lure  rouui:>,  anil  the  students'  assembly  room  and  ehai>el.    The  cost  of 
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this  recoustriiction  was  <!efriiy<Ml  from  tlio  <ritir  of  ^\\\  Il^nry  Winkloy. 
The  stone  Hiapel,  built  in  1875  mainly  out  of  tin*  procoiMls  of  a  jr(?iH*ral 
»ub8criptitm,  at  a  cost  of  about  ^r)(),(MM),  is  a  handsouu*  j^othir  churdi, 
and  ser\'t»s  for  tlio  Sunday  worsliij)  of  tlie  rhajM*!,  i-hunli,  and  con^re- 
^tiou.     Brechin  Hall  was  built  in  1S()5,  and  hiindsomoly  endowed  by 
Messrs.  John  Smith,  l*eter  Smith,  and  John  Dove,  partners  in  business 
a  fid  citizens  of  Andover,  who  ^ave  it  the  name  of  their  initive  towni  in 
Scotland.    Tt  ctmtains  tln^  semiinii?',  library,  and  the  various  collections 
Jc»h)n;rin^  to  the  institution.     The  gymnasium  is  a  brick  Imilding,  two 
ivories  high,  4<)  fec^t  ]>y  00,  formerly  the  main  schcud  buildin*; of  Phillips 
Vea4leniy,  but  since  ISlMi  tlcvoted  to  its  present  purpose,  and  jointly  used 
>y  both  institutions.     The  stone  buildin<>'  erected  ori^injdly  for  a  stu- 
leiits'  workshop  in  the  days  before  gymnasiums,  was  selected  by  Profes- 
sor and  Mrs.  Stowe  for  their  residciu'C,  and  titted  \i\}  as  a  dwellinj^  iu 
LSo'2',  afterwards  it  was  the  students'  refectory,  and  is  at  ])n»s<mt  "the 
Mansion  House,"'  the  local   hot(»l.     Then*  are  1 1   houses  oc<'U])ied  by 
the  x)rofessors,  and  10  other  dwellings.    The  Biblical  Museuju  is  a  larj^e 
collection  of  objei'ts  brought  from  P>iblc  lands,  illustrating  the  natural 
history,  antiquities,  manners,  and  customs,  and  the  topography  and 
scenery  of  the  East.     Then*  mO.  also  maps,  models,  jihotograjdis,  and  a 
missionary  eollection,  an  Assyrian  relietl,  <'oins,  sln»lls,  geological  and 
mineralogieal  cabinets,  and  other  objects  of  inten»st.     The  library  con- 
tains about  47,(M)0  printed  books,  IS.OtM)  jiamphlets,  and  ab<mt  20  valu- 
able portraits  and  busts.    There  is  a  small  collection  of  manuscripts. 
Tlie  value  of  this  aggregatt>  <M[uipment  is  ai)out  J330tM>00. 

The  funds  b(»aring  interest  an*  shown  in  the  following  table,  the 
amounts  being  given  for  <*onvenience  in  roun*!  nnndKTs: 


Tear. 


I 


l*«--«i-ril»tiip|i. 


lH(t8  I 
1M08 

1309  I 

imt  I 

IK09 
1K45 

it<i:i 

IM9 

IMl 
1H56 
1857 
18(M» 
1872 
IHG6 
IMO 
11^ 
1877 
18H0 
lHtf7 
1M» 

1875-90 
IKl^l 

1878-» 
1M80 
IKKO 
1887 
18B0 


Saniiiel  Abbot,  Al»hot  iirntVu^Joishiii 

William  Bartlot,  Rut U.t  pntri-Msiirrtfiip 

AsHOCiato  t'liuil : 

William  Rirtl.-t. $10, 000 

MoHi'A  liniwu 10,  (KMl 

.loliu  NorriH 10.  (MK> 

Mn*.  .luliii  Norris  (Ir^Miy) 30.mM> 

Samuel  A blK»l,  l«>;iJirv,  A  l»lM»t  tniul 

Mfwv.s  Itniwn,  l>i'i)wii  ]irnl'«*sMoi>thiii 

Sunih  ami  Ki-Iumtu  Wiil«lo,  WaUIo  t'liiHi 

William  liiirtli-r.  r..ir(](;i  1  mill 

(ieXMTol  HiibHcriiitinii.  liostuii  fniiil 

Samuel  A.  Hitom-otk,  i{iti-]i(;«M-k  iirot'fSMorship 


SiUiiUtfl  A.  IIitrIi('«M-k,  ('<iiitiij;:iiit.  fund 

S:uiiui.'l  A.  intcliciH-k.  rclicl' tiimi 

Hcnrj*  A.  ITvdr,  H\«b«  li-rtun-sliip 

Wellii  ami  1^1  wanrSimtliwiirth.  Suit  liwiiilK  liri  unship 

John  Smith,  IVti'i' Siiiilli.  .Iiiliii  l)nv«>,  lihriiiy  ruiiii 

John  I)ovt%  lr;ra«'y.  lihiarv  fuiid 

Pctor  Smith,  h';rary,  library  I'liiul 

Solihia Smith,  Smith  i»roliHMorKhii> 

Fn.'dcrit'k  Joneit,  Jnni-s  protV^sorMhip 

John  L.  Taylor,  FrMlrriok  II.  Taylor,  .Inliu  1Mh'I|i.m  i'iiylur.  TjiyltM-  pr«il'i"4Miirs}iip 

General  nuli^criptinn  (Park  t«Mtiii'ioiii:iI  t'iiii«l) 

Ilenry  Wiukley  (b-pacy  $*JO,<hM.i) 

Mr».  Valeria  (r.  Slone.  Stone  fmul 

Mrs.  Valeria  iV.  St«>nc,  Stoui: jirotV<isiirMhip 

Natbanicl  G.  Whiti-,  b'csw  y.  Wbih-  i'liud 

William  and  Olivr  T.  Uiriianixuu,  b-Kary 

Varifiua  gifts.  Hcbolanibip  it  ml  iM-iu'liciary  t'liml  

Varioiia  ffifta.  library  fundH 

not  yet  available 


Amount. 


$20,000 
25. 000 


60.000 

79.(KN> 
25. 000 
15. 0(M» 
50.  (NN) 
2S.  WM 
25.  0»W 
Hit.  000 
52. IKN) 
5.<NH) 
.^000 
25.  tHK) 
10.000 
to,  000 
'AH.  WM 
10.  (XH) 
4:(.  (NN) 
14.000 
70.  IMH) 

1(HI.  O(K) 
.^4),  000 
.^O,  (NM) 
:{0.  (KM) 
97,  (KM 
28.  <HN) 

110,000 
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It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  jjfreatest  bencfact-ors  of  the  Beminary 
have  been  Saiuiiel  A})bot,  William  Jiartlet,  Sanuiel  A.  Hitchcock,  uiid 
Mrs.  Valeria  O.  Stone,  each  of  whom  pne  more  than  4l(K),000,  inchid- 
ing  gifts  for  immediate  nse  which  do  not  appear  in  the  list  above.  The 
pres(»nt  financrial  needs  of  the  seminary  are  for  unrestrieted  funds,  pro- 
fessorships, fellowships  for  a<lvaneed  study,  buildings,  and  the  library. 
From  one  point  of  view  the  s(»minary  has  alreiwiy  large  resources,  but 
these  in  themselves  are  an  appeal  fdir  still  larger  means  for  advancing 
theological  science  and  ] promoting  theological  educati(m. 

The  trustees  a|)]K>int  from  year  to  year  a  president  of  the  faculty  from 
among  the  j)rofessors,  but  at  two  si'])arate  periofls  the  ottice  of  president 
of  the  seminary  has  been  recognizcMl,  the  in(»umbents  being  Rev.  El)e- 
nezer  Porter,  d.  d.  (professor,  1812-1832),  1827-18:34;  llev.  Justin  Ed- 
wards,  d.  d.,  1 8^^0-1 842. 

The  various  i)rof<»ssorships,  and  the  professors,  with  their  terms  or 
office,  have  been  as  follows: 

The  Abbot  rRt)FKSSf)Rsiiii»  of  Christian'  Theology,  cndowod  1807:  Rev.  Leon- 
ard WiM)d8,  i».  I).,  ISOS-lSlfi;  R«jv.  EdwardH  Aiikinii  Park,  1).  D.,  ix.  D.  (of  iSarred. 
Kheturic,  ItWG-lKlT).  1S17-1S81,  (emi'iitus  1881  to  the  present);  Kev.  George  Har- 
ris,  1).  !>.,  1882 ,  in  «>l!ire. 

TiiK  "AssociATK*'  Trofessorsiiip  of  Sacred  Literature,  cndowe<l  1808:  Rev. 
ElipLalet  PearHon,  ll.  i».,  1808-1809;  K«\ .  Mosch  Stuart,  1810-1848;  Riiv.  Edward 
Robinson,  i>.  i>.,  ll.  i>.  (extraordinary),  1830-18^3;  Rev.  Hcla  Bat438  Edwards, 
D.  i>.  (of  H«;brow,  18:57-1^48),  lS.18-1852;  Rev.  Calvin  Ellis  Stone,  1&52-18W;  Rev. 
Joseph  Henry  Thayer,  i>.  d.,  m)4-1882;  Rev.  Frank  Edward  Wot)drnff,  1882-1886; 
Rt'V.  William  Henry  Rydrr,  D.  D.,  1887 .  in  office. 

The  Haktlet  Professorsiui*  of  Sacred  Rhetori<\  endowed  1808:  Edward  Dorr 
(.irirtin,  I).  i>..  1809-1811;  Rev.  El)enez.T  Porter,  D.  !>.,  1812-1832  (president  of 
thr  Keniinary,  1827-1834);  Rev.  Thomas  Harvey  Skinner.  D.  D.,  i.L,  i>,,  1833-1835; 
R«*v.  Edwards  Amasa  l*ark,  i>.  i).,  ll.  i>.  (of  Saered  Theology,  1847-1881,  emeri- 
tiiM  1881  to  the  pn-sent),  18iU>-1847;  Kev.  Austin  Phelps,  D.  D.,  1W8-1879;  Rev. 
William  Jewett  Tucker,  d.  d.,  1870 ,  in  ottiee. 

The  Hrowx  Professorship  of  Sacred  Ecclesiastical  History  (of  Saore<l  Rhet- 
ori.'  frtmi  ISIO  to  1824).  endowed  1819:  Rev.  .Tames  Mnrdcwk,  D.  D.,  1819-1828; 
R«v.  Ralph  Emerson,  D.  D.,  182<)-18r)3;  Kev.  William  Greenonj^h  Thayer  She<ld, 
D.  D.,  I.I..  !>.,  lK"i:i-ls02;  Rrv.  Egbert  CoOin  Smyth.  D.  D.,  1863  ,  in  office. 

The  Hitchcock  Professorship  of  Hebrew  avd  Hebrew  Literati're,  endoweil 
IST)?,  maintained  :i.s  a  seminary  professorship  from  1837  to  18o7:  Rev.  Rela  Bat<>B 
KdwnnlH,  d.  d.,  1h:^7-1K18  ('*  assoeiati"  profrssor,  1848-1852);  Kev.  Elijah  Porter 
KarrowM,  d.  d.,  iKT^^-lW^iO;  Rev.  Cliarlrs  Marsh  Mrad,  PH.  D..  D.  D.,  1806-1882; 
KVv.  (Jeorj^r  Foote  M<»on'.  i>.  d.,  ISKJ ,  in  otHee. 

Smith  Professorship  of  Tiieolo<;y.  etc,  in  a  spwial  eonrse,  1808-1879;  ok  BiBLi- 
t\\LTHEoLo<iV  frnm  1882.  rmlowtMl  18i;8:  Rev.  .John  Lord  Tayh>r,  D.  D.,  184W-1879; 
Rev.  Edward  Vonn^  HinrkK,  i>.  i>.,  1S82  ,  hi  office. 

J«>M':s  Professorship  of  Elocction,  endowed  1808:  Rev.  John  Wesley  Chnrehill, 
1S«W ,  ill  oOiee.  '   . 

Stone   Professorship  or  the    Relations   of   Chrirtiaxity  to  the   Secitlar 

Sciences,  endowed  1878:  Rev.  Jt»hn  l*ntnnm  (Julliver,  D.  D.,  ll.  i>.,  1878 ^ 

in  office. 

Taylor  Phofessorrhip  or  Rirltcal  Theoi/)Gv  axd  History,  at  preAentOHRigned 
It)  HiULiCAL  History  and  Oriental  ARCH.i:oLo<iY,  endowed  1872-«i9:  Rev.  John 
PhelpH  Taylor,  1882  ,  m  titliee. 
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Besides  these  professors  lusiuy  assistant  instructors  and  tea<:'her3  have 
been  en^ployed,  sometimes  on  account  of  the  ill  health  and  souietimes 
on  acx^ount  of  the  temporary  absence  of  certain  professors,  and  again 
in  departments  in  which  no  permanent  professorship  had  been  provid(Hi. 
The  endowed  lectureships  on  foreign  missions  and  Congregationalism, 
We  been  held  by  some  of  the  most  emtnent  men  of  the  denomination 
and  have  occiisioned  the  publication  of  many  valuable  books.  A  course*, 
of  Iwture^?  is  given  annually  on  the  Winkley  foundation  for  a<lvanced 
students,  by  eminent  ])rofessors  and  preachers,  sc»lectcd  from  various 
(fenomiuations  for  their  attaiuments  in  some  department  which  ha^  a 
theological  inte^rest.  The  recent  appointm<Mits  have  been  Rev.  Robert 
J.  Nevin,  d.  d.,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Frederic  1).  Huntington,  i).  D.,  Prof.  Theo- 
dore W.  Dwight,  LL.  I).,  Prof.  .Tohn  Williams  Burgess,  ll.  d„  President 
£.  Benjamin  Andrews,  i).  d.,  ll.  d.,  Prof.  Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  D.  sc, 
and  Prej^ident  Matthew  H.  Buckham,  D.  D. 

The  library  was  for  nearly  GO  years  in  the  <»areof  one  of  the  trustees  or 
Professors,  some  of  the  students  being  a<'ting  hbrarians,  but  in  1800  the 
present  librarian,  Rev.  William  Ladd  Ropes,  was  apix>inti?d  to  give  his 
time  exclusively  to  it,  and  under  the  pre^sent  methods  of  library  admin- 
i^tnition  several  assistants  are  emi)loyed.  The  annual  increase  of  lHK)k8 
is  a\yoTit  one  thousand  volumes. 

An  independent  church  waj=i  organized  in  the  theological  seminary  in 
1816,  and  from  that  time  the  professors  cjt  officio  have  been  its  ]>astors. 
Worship  was  held  at  lirst  in  Pliillips  Hall,  but  afterwanls  in  the  buihl- 
ing  eref'tcil  by  Captain  Bart  let,  when^  was  also  the  library  and  the 
lecture  rooms.  In  1800  Brechin  flail  was  erected  for  the  library.  In 
1875  a  st»])arate  cha]>el  was  luiilt  lor  the  Sunday  congix^gation,  and  in 
1879  the  Bartlet  building  was  re<M)nstiucte(l  for  the  use  of  the  seminary 
claAse».  The  church  was  re<»rganized  in  1805,  and  is  recognized  as  a 
Congregational  church,  though  it  has  ntany  anomalous  features.  The 
pastors  jis  such  receive  no  salary;  th<\v  an*  not  <*hos(Mi  by  the  (*ongi*ega- 
tion,  nor  installed  by  a  council;  there  is  no  parish;  all  the  pro])erty 
belongs  to  the  trust<»e.s  of  PhillijKS  Academy.  Orticers  an<l  pupils  of  the 
two  institutions  are  assigned  sittings  without  charge,  and  the  pew  rent^ 
paid  by  all  others  are  used  l»y  the  trustees  for  the  incidental  e.\])ens<»s 
of  the  services. 

One  of  the  auxiliari^^s  of  the  seminary,  though  having  but  little  or- 
ganic conne<'tion  with  it,  has  been  the  Andover  Press.  It  ha>s  been,  and 
was  designt^l  to  be,  not  sim])ly  an  industrial  enteri)rise,  but  also  an  edu- 
cational and  religit»us  tone.  The  main  part  of  its  work  thnmgh  all  its 
early  history  was  the  printing  and  i)ublishing  of  religious  literature. 
When  Professor  Stuart  was  making  his  Hebrew  Grammar  he  was  in 
daily  supervision  of  the  comiM)sitors.  At  his  instance  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages began  to  be  printed  here,  as  many  as  el(?ven  in  number,  and  in 
1821  Bev.  Dr.  John  Cmlman  made  a  donation  to  the  sc^minary  for  the 
purchase  of  fonts  of  type  for  work  in  the  Eastern  languages.    The  priu- 
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c'i])al  of  the  neadeniy  and  the  professors  in  the  seminary  are  still  the 
**syn(li<'s  of  the  ('odman  i»ress.^  Some  learned  scK*ieties  have  their 
tnuisaetioris  printed  hen»  or  send  liere  for  the  use  of  tyiH*s  whidi  are 
not  found  elsewhere  in  this  country.  Messrs.  Flagg,  Gould,  Newmau^ 
DrajKT,  whose  names  have  been  su<*eessively  identified  with  this  prwA 
l)riiited  and  issued,  it  is  estimated,  more  than  400,000  eopies  of  tin 
works  of  Andover  ])rofessors,  besides  many  volumes  of  eommeut^irie] 
and  other  works  of  a  th(M)lo^caI  eharaeter.  The  American  Traot  Sci 
eiety  printed  its  lirst-  tracts  here.  The  first  temperan<»e  newspjipei 
"The  Journal  of  Humanity,"  was  started  herein  1821>.  "Tlie  Bihlici^ 
Repository"  was  printed  here  for  a  time,  and  "The  Hibliotlie^^a  Sacra 
w^as  published  here  for  40  years.  At  i)n»sent  the  city  seldom  sends  t 
th(^  coimtiy  to  have  its  books  i)rinted,  and  the  <*ountry  frequently  w 
sorts  to  tlu»  <*ity.  "Tlie  Andover  KcAiew,"  the  or^an  of  some  of  tli 
Andover  pn)fessors  since  1S83,  is  printed  in  Bost<m,  and  "The  Ril 
liothe4*a Sacra'-  hasmifnatcd  totlieWest,  but  Mr.  Dijiper  still  imblishc 
a  substantial  list  of  valuable  books,  and  th<»  "Andover  ])ubli(;atione- 
arc  in<Te4isin^  in  numlxM'  every  year. 

Like  many  other  educational  institutions  the  Andover  s<*hools  ha^ 
a  <iuiet  resting  phice  for  tluMr  dead.  Just  east  of  the  seminary  buib 
injrs,  in  a  small  inc^losure  sloping  to  the  north  and  west,  in  fiill  view  • 
the  New  Hampshire  hills,  is  the  gi'cen  field  in  which  are  buried  Vr 
fess(»rs  W(X)ds,  Stuart,  l*orter,  Justin  Edwards,  Bela  B.  Edwaitl 
(^alvin  K.  Stowe,  John  L.  Taylor,  and  E.  P.  Barrows;  Principals  (>sg<K 
Johnson,  and  Samuel  II.  Taylor;  Professor  Bobbins,  of  Middlebury  iV 
lege;  Pn»sident  Lecniard  \Voo<ls,  jr.,  of  Bowdoin  College;  Prof.  Hira 
M4»ad,  of  Oberlin  Seminary ;  Prof.  Edward  A.  Lawrence,  of  the  Tlartfoi 
Theological  Seminary;  Prof.  M.  Stuart  Phelps,  of  Smith  (-ollege;  Pre 
Georges  CM<Trill,of  Washburn  College  and  Phillips  Arademy ;  Messi 
James  S.  Eaton  and  (Jeorge  JL  Taylor,  teachers  in  the  acjademy ;  Re 
Dr.  B.  B.  WisuiT,  Itev.  Dr.  S.  C.  Ja^'kson,  Mr.  Daniel  Noyes,  and  IIo 
John  Aiken,  of  the  trustees;  Samuel  Farrar,  trustee,  trea,sm*er,  <»oHfidei 
tial  friend,  and  adviser  of  the  "original  found«»rs,''  and  himself  a  lil>eR 
donor;  John  Dove  and  Frederic  IT.  Taylor,  benefactors;  many  wome 
an<l  chD<lren,  clergymen  and  laymen  variously  connected  with  this  cou 
munity,  and,  most  ]»atheti<'  of  all,  a  row  of  grav<»s  of  students  who  fe 
sirk  and  died  Ihm'c,  most  of  them  far  from  their  homes  and  in  the  earli*' 
<lays  before  swift  conv^(\van<»e  made  it  possible  that  they  should  be  burie 
with  their  fathers. 
The  present  stat!*of  the  seminary  (ISOl)  is  as  follows: 
Uev.  Kdwards  A.  Park,  D.  D.,  tj..  d.,  i)rofessor  emeritus  (1881)  ( 
Christian  theology;  Bev.  Egbert  C.  Smyth,  i).  D.,  Brown  professor  of  e< 
clesiasti<*al  history  and  president  of  the  fa<*ulty;  Bev.  John  P.  Gullivei 
1).  1).,  lA.,  1).,  Stone  profess(U*  of  the  relations  of  Christianity  to  th 
se<'ular  s<-i(Mi(M»s  (assigned  to  library  work  in  1891);  Rev.  William  •. 
Tucker,  d.  d.,  Bartlet  i)n)fessor  of  siwred  rhet-orie,  and  lecturer  o 
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>ral  theology;  liev.  Joliii  Plielps  Taylor,  Taylor  professor  of  Bibli- 
leology  and  history,  assigned  to  the  department  of  Biblical  history 
»rientiil  archjBology;  Eev.  John  Wesley  OhuiThill,  Jones  professor 
cntiou;  Eev.  George  Harris,  D.  D.,  Abbot  professor  of  Christian 
i>gy;  Kev.  Edward  Y.  Ilincks,  D.  D.,  Smith  profes8<n*  6f  Biblical 
ogy ;  Hew  William  11.  Ryder,  ^'assocaate"  professor  of  sacred  liteta- 
Rev.  George  F.  Moore,  d.  d.,  Tlitchcoi'k  pi^ofessor  of  the  Hebrew 
lage  and  literature;  lie  v.  William  L.  liopes,  librarian;  Rev.  Seh&h 
ill,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  curator  of  the  Biblical  museum;  l*rof.  N.  S.  Sholer, 
,  Winkley  lecturer  on  UKKlern  science  and  religious  beliefs;  Rev.  F. 
liuwoo<l,  D.  D.,  Hyde  liH'.turer  on  C(uni)arativc  religion;  Rev.  Emory 
radibrd,  d.  d.,  Southworth  leeturer  on  EugUsh  Congregationalism. 
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CHAPTER  XL 
A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  AMHERST  COLLEGE.  ] 

By  Rev.  Thomas  P.  Fikld,  (laHs  of  1SS4,  formerly  ProfesBor  im  Amherat  C^ege.    » 

TUE   BEGINNINGS  OF  AMHERST  COLLEaB. 

It  is  often  diffieiilt  to  tind  the  origiu  of  institutions.  The  beginnings 
of  the  great  universities— siirh  as  those  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in 
Enghmd — are  shrouded  in  obstnirity.  It  is  now  known  that  the  storj- 
of  the  foundation  of  Oxford  University  by  Alfred  the  Great  is  mj^thical. 
It  is  not  so  with  the  eolh»^i*s  and  universities  of  America.  We  kuur 
their  origin;  and  the  history  of  their  early  struggles  and  efforiB  to  im- 
part a  liberal  cMlucation  is  exceedingly  interesting  and  instructive. 

Tliis  is  eniphatieally  true  of  the  history  of  Amherst  College.*    Though 

^Itlesiro  to  exjirt'ss  iny  jjreat  iiid«*htednfS8  in  the  preparation  of  the  foUowiDp 
brief  sketch  of  tho  history  t)t' Amherst  t'«»llege  to  the  very  fall  and  elahorate  history 
of  thr  roUejje  by  l»rot'.  William  S.  Tyler,  whieh  is  extended  as  far  as  to  the  admin- 
istration t»f  President  8i-elye.  Witlnmt  that  work  I  Hhonld  not  have  been  able  to 
writi"  what  T  havi*  written.  Anv  one  wh«>  wishes  u  more  detailed  aceonnt  of  tlie 
collej;^  "\\  ill  tind  it  thiTe  ])resentt'd  in  a  most  interesting  and  attractive  form.  I  frar 
that  the  iictfssity  ut'lM>in<;  hrivf  has  prevented  my  doing  full  justice  to  some  depart- 

iiu'nts  «if  the  college  :  hut  I  have  done  what  1  could. 

T.  P.  Field. 

Amhkrst.  Mass..  Xorember,  1S89. 
tLlST  OF  rKIXriPA  L  rrBLICA  TIOXS  SELATIXii  TO  HISTORY  OFAMHJBEJBT  COLLSOE 

Tyhr.  AV.  S.    History  of  Amherst  College,  1821-1871.     Springfield.  Maaa.,  1878.    8vo 

pp.  671. 
Moiitaf:*'.  \V.  I..     Riojrraphieal  Record  of  the  Alumni  and  Non-Gradoate  Memben  o 

Amherst  Collojii-.  1M'1-1S71.     Amherst.  1Sn3.     8vo.  pp.  489  and  188. 
llitihii».-k,  Kihvard   Pn-Mdent).     Reminiscences  of  Amhemt  College.     Northamptoi 

ls««.     li»mo.  i>p.  112. 

[Cutting.  O.  R.]     Student  Life  at  Amherst  Colle^je.     Arabenit.  1871.     8vo. 

Kxcn  IMS  at  thf  Scmi-Ucntennial  of  Amht-rst  College,  July  12.  1871.     Sprin^eh 

Mav<.,  1JS71.     ^vo.  pp.  149. 
OiM-nini:  ..f  Walker  Hall.  \^'o.     n„<ton.  1>71.    8vo.  pp.  77. 
Ri.ll  ..t  (.;raduati-s  aii.l  ru.l.Ti:ra.luates  ot  Amhei>t  College  who  served  in  the  Ann 

..r  Navy  of  thr  luittd  Statt-*  duiin-  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.     Amhemt,  187 

>*Vi».   pp.  .\s, 

Con.tit»:i..u  and  Sy^t.-m  of  liy-l.aw^  of  the  Charity  Fund  of  Amherst  College,  wil 

an  hwiMru.il  .ipiu-n-lix.     Amh.-r-T.  1>M.      >vo.  pp.  :W. 
Power  and  rro..;n  >s  of  i  uhivatd  Mind.     Ry  R.  w.  Marsh.'    [Article  in  Pottei 

Amt-ruan  Monihly.  IVirinlu-r.  15^77  ] 

Evolution  of  a  Colleu'o  RepuMic.     Ry  Mrs.  S.  Hon;:hton.     [Article  in  Educatio 
April.  Ixsi.] 


Pnparati.m  for  Citi/en.hip  :„  Andu-rst  i-ollcj:...     Ry  Pn»f.  Anson  D. 
t  le  in  Lduiation.  iVccmher.  ISfilJi  1 


Morse.     [An 

.^«itt(diitiii,  1  •ccrnioer.  ifiiM*,! 


CHAPTER  XI. 
A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  AMHERST  COLLEGE.  ] 

By  Rev.  Thomas  P.  Fikij),  rioHn  of  lS,Uf  formerly  Professor  in  Amherst  Cpfl 

THE   BEGINNINGS  OP  AMHERST  GOLLEaE. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  find  the  origiii  of  institutions.  The  begin 
of  the  great  universities — such  as  those  of  Oxford  and  Cambria 
England — are  shrouded  in  obscurity.  It  is  now  known  that  the 
of  the  foundation  of  Oxford  University  by  Alfred  the  Great  is  myt 
It  is  not  so  with  the  eoUej^es  and  universities  of  America.  We 
their  origin;  and  the  history  of  their  early  struggles  and  efforts  1 
part  a  liberal  education  is  exceedingly  interesting  and  instructive 

This  is  eni])hatically  true  of  the  history  of  Amherst  College.*    Tli 

*  I  clesiro  to  express  my  great  indebtedness  in  the  preparation  of  the  foil 

brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  Amherst  CoUege  to  the  very  fnll  and  elaborate  1 

of  the  roUege  by  Prof.  William  ^^.  Tyler,  which  is  extended  as  far  as  to  the  i 

istration  of  President  S<^elye.    Without  that  work  I  should  not  have  been  \ 

writ«  what  I  have,  written.    Any  one  who  wishes  a  more  detailed  account 

college  will  find  it  there  presented  in  a  most  interesting  and  attractive  form. 

that  the  necessity  of  heiug  brief  has  prevented  my  doing  fall  justice  to  some  d 

ments  of  the  college  ;  but  I  have  done  what  I  could. 

T.  P.  Fi 
Amuekst,  Mass.,  Xovemher,  1889. 

tLI8T  OF  PRINCIPAL  PUBLICATIONS  RELATING  TO  HISTORY  OF  AMHERST  COl 

Tyler,  W.  8.    History  of  Amherst  College,  1821-1871.    Springfield,  Mass.,  1873. 

pp.  671. 
Montages,  W.  Ij.    Biographical  Record  of  the  Alumni  and  Non-Graduate  Meml 

Amherst  College,  1821-1871.     Amherst,  1883.    8vo,  pp.  489  and  188. 
Hitchcock,  FMward  (President).     Reminiscences  of  Amherst  College.     Northmi 

1863.     12mo,  pp.  412. 
[Cutting,  0.  R.]     Student  Life  at  Amherst  College.    Amherst,  1871.     8vo. 
Exercises  at  the  8emi-Centeunial  of  Amherst  College,  July  12,  1871.     Sprin 

Mass.,  1871.     8vo,  pp.  149. 
Ojjening  of  Walker  Hull,  1H70.     Boston,  1871.    8vo,  pp.  77. 
Roll  of  Graduates  and  l"nder;j:raduate.s  of  Amherst  College  who  served  in  the 

or  Navy  of  the  United  States  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.     Amherst 

8vf),  pp.  48. 
Constitution  an<l  System  of  By-Laws  of  the  Charity  Fund  of  Amherst  College 

an  historical  appendix.     Amherst,  1881.     8vo,  pp.  36. 
Power  and  Progress  of  Cultivated  Mind.     By  R.  W.  Marsh.     [Article  hi  P 

American  Monthly,  December,  1877.] 
Evolution  of  a  College  Republic.     By  Mrs.  S.  Houghton.     [Article  in  Edac 

April,  1886.] 
Preparation  for  Citizenship  at  Amherst  College.     By  Prof.  Anson  D.  Morse. 

fie  in  JSducation,  December,  1888.] 
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it  has  grown  to  be  a  great  institiitioii  its  l>eginningA  were  small,  and  its 
ti Hinders  Iiad  to  be  men  of  self-denial  and  courage  and  faith. 

Amherst  College  originated  in  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Massachusetts  to  have  a  college  near  the  central  part  of  the 
State,  where  the  students  should  be  free  from  the  temptations  of  a  large 
city,  where  the  expenses  of  an  e<lucation  should  not  be  iK^yond  the  means 
of  those  who  had  but  little  money,  and  where  the  moral  and  religious 
influences  should  be  of  a  decidedly  Christian  character.     Even  in  the 
liKst  century  efforts  were  made  to  found  a  college  in  Hampshire  County, 
in  Massachust^tts,  efforts  that  were  oi)posed,  at  that  time,  by  some  of 
the  frien<ls  of  education  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  and  wluch  were 
wholly  discontinued  when  attention  was  turned  so  intensely  to  the 
I>oUtical  afiairs  wliieh  issued  in  the  American  revolution.    But  early  in 
tbe  present  century  the  feeling  <»f  the  need  of  another  college  awoke 
again.    Han'ard  college  was  thought  to  be  too  near  Boston.    The  ex- 
l>ense  of  living  there  was  too  great  for  the  many  who  desired  a  col- 
It^giute  education,  and  the  college  was  entirely  under  the  control,  of 
the  Unitarian  denomination  of  Christians.     Williams  College  would 
1      iiave  l)een  Siitisfjictory  to  the  i>eople,  but  it  was  far  away  in  the 
I      northwest  comer  of  the  State.    Jt  was  at  that  time  diflicult  of  ac<*ess, 
'      and  attracted  students  rather  from  NewToi*k  aj;d -N^^eiiiiont  than  from 
Massachusetts.    There  seems  to  have  b<.^en  a  very  pieValc^it  feeling  that 
somewhere  in  Hampshire  County  was  the  ]da<M>  fora  neA\«  college.    Many 
distinguished  men  who  hjid  bc^en  tlu^msi'lves  identified  \v\t\i  educational 
I     interests  had  lived  in  that  county,  sui/h  as  Jonathan  JjJtlAj^ards  in  North- 
ampton and  Noah  Webster  in  Amherst.    Professor  Tyler  in  his  His- 
tory of  Amherst  College  says :  .  ,  .       !• 

HamitHhiru  Coimty  b.'M  hnifr  been  tho  bannor  coanty  of  tbo  State  in  ito  edurational 
and  roli;riou»  hiNtory.  Stiktistics  Hbow  tbat  it  oxccchIh  any  otber  county  in  tbo  ])ro- 
portion  butb  of  its  coUcgo  Htuflentn  and  cburrli  members,  and  ^vbctbeT  um  raiise  or 
effect,  or  more  likely  botb  eanse  and  <'flVct,  of  tbis,  it  is  now  equally  distinguisbotl 
for  till!  immlier  and  cbaraeter  of  its  bigbrr  edueationnl  institutions. 

The  ministers  of  Franklin  County,  at  a  meeting  held  in  Shelburne 
May  18,  1815,  expressed  it  as  their  oiunion  that  a  literary  institutitm  of 
liigh  order  ought  to  be  established  in  Hampshire  County,  and  that  the 
town  of  Amherst  a])peared  to  tlu»m  to  be  the  most  eligible  phice  for  it. 
Their  early  efforts  for  a  literary  institution  in  Hampshire  (bounty  resulted 
in  the  first  i)lace  in  the  establishment  of  an  acadeiuy  in  Amherst,  which 
was  iucorimrated  in  the  year  1810,  and  which  became  at  once,  and  con- 
tinued f<»r  a  number  of  years  to  be,  one  of  the  most  ])rosi)(»rousand  suc- 
cessful of  the  aca<lemies  of  the  State.  This  a<*ad(?niy  was  open  to  the 
admission  of  both  sexes.  Many  who  l)<»canie  men  of  gi-eat  influence  re- 
ceived a  part  of  their  education  there;  and  of  women  mention  may  be 
made  of  Miss  Mary  Lyon,  the  founder  of  the  Mount  Holyoke  Female 
Seminary,  who  was  a  ])upil  at  Amherst  Academy  in  1821. 

But  au  academy,  as  ordinarily  endowed,  did  not  fully  meet  the  wants 
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of  1li<».s«.^  iiiti»ivst<Ml  in  (Mlucatinii  in  rrntral  Massiicliusotts,  It  was  pro- 
j)os«m1,  at  first,  to  rais<»  a  fund  l«»r  tlu»  acailoiny  us  an  aid  to  indigent 
yonn;;:  nn»ii  wlio  wished  t(»  obtain  a  liberal  oducatioii  that  would  lit 
them  f(»r  tli<»  Christaiii  ministry,  and  to  appoint  a]  professor  of  hingua;;os 
for  their  instructor.  lUit  further  consideration  lc<l  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion to  se(^  that  more  than  this  would  be  necessary  to  ;i:iv«  such  an 
education  as  th<3  Christian  ministry  re(|uii'ed;  and  their  plans  were 
enlar«^e<l  to  secure  a  fund  tJiat  shoiihl  be  the  basis  of  an  institution  of 
a  hi^rher  i;;:rade  than  an  academy — an  institution  which,  indeed.  In  their 
their  thought  of  it,  was  virtually  a  colh»;::e. 

In  the  year  1818  a  constitution  was  adopt<Ml  by -tlu*  trust(H*s  of  Am- 
herst Academy,  for  the  raising  and  mana^jfcment  of  a  fun<l  of  at  least 
$.">(),()(K),  for  the  classical  education  of  indi<;ent  ycmn^  men  of  piety  and 
talents  for  the  ( -hristian  nn"nistry.  This  constitution  states  with  ffreat 
l)articularity  1h»w  this  money,  when  raised,  is  to  be  controlled  aucl  ap- 
propriat(Hl.  Xo  persons  couhl  havt».  Immmi  more  <*areful  and  exaet  ill 
their  spe^ifu'a lions  if  they  ha<l  i>iopose<l  U}  raise  and  use  §50,<KK),0(K) 
than  were  these  friends  of  educati(»n  in  thcMr  purjKJse  to  raise  and  uian- 
age  $50,000  for  the  noble  ends  tlu\v  had  in  view.  And,  indewl,  the 
effort  to  raise  #<50,l)00  at  that  time  re<|uir(»d  more  faith  and  eoura^je 
than  wouhl  the  attempt  to  raise  a  million  for  such  an  object  now.  Hut 
their  ]>urpose  did  not  slumber  in  the  mind.  They  went  t<>  work  with  a 
will,  and  their  efforts  were,  after  astonishing  zeal  and  ])ersevemne4> 
and  self  denial,  (irowned  with  su(;cess.  In  .Tuly,  1818,  a  e4)mniitte6 
appointed  to  examine  the  subs<*riptions  to  this  charity  fund,  reiM>rte<l 
that  the  m<m(\y  and  <»ther  propt'ity  amounted,  at  a  fair  e.stimate,  to 
851,404.  This  charity  fuml  may  be  said  to  be  the  basis  of  Anilier«t 
Collef^(%  for  though  it  was  raised  by  tin*  trust(^(»s  of  Andierst  Academy 
it  was  really  intended  to  be  tin*  foundation  of  a  college,  and  has  always 
been  a  part  of  the  i)ermanent  funds  of  Amherst  ('olle<;e,  kej)t  sjionMlly 
from  all  other  funds  lor  the  specilh-  object  tor  which  it  was  ^iven.  A 
sixu'ial  board  of  overseers  have  charjr*'  <»f  this  fund,  and  \i{;ilantly 
inspect  and  direct  its  investments  ami  disbursements. 

J>vthe<Mmstitution  and  bv  laws  of  this  fund,  one-sixth  of  the  interest 
is  to  ])e  added  annually  to  the  ])rincipal,  so  that  it  has  now  (1889) 
reached  the  sum  of  about  A8l*,00().  This  was  tor  many  years  the  only 
permanent  fund  of  Amherst  (%»llc«;'<»,  and  without  this  it  wonld  have 
schemed  impossi]>le  at  oiu*.  tinu)  to  ]>r4'seive  the  very  existence  of  the 
colle<^'(».  So  Amherst  Colle^^e  «»n'w  out  of  Amlu'rst  Academy,  and  Wiia 
built  permanent Iv  on  the  <'haritv  fund  raised  bv  the  trustees  of  that 
acad<Mny. 

l>ut  the  sum  of  S50,000  is  a  verv  insullicient  pecuniary  basis  for  a 
collej^iate  institution.  Professors' salaries  an»  to  be  ]»aid,  buildings  to 
b«»  ei"ect(Ml,  a  library  to  ho,  gathered,  ])hilosophical  ap])aratus  to  be  ]mr- 
ehased,  and  many  othcM*  thin<rs  t(»  be  done  that  call  for  the  use  of  much 
money.     The  founders  <d'  Andii^rst  ( 'ollejre  had  no  uari'ow  viewB  of  edu- 
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cation.  They  int-cnded  t<>  liav('  an  iiistitutiou  at  Aiiihorst  that  would 
fumish  as  ^ckmI  sm  e<liK*atioiL  as  r<m1<l  he  ohtaiiUMl  at  any  institution  in 
the  land.  Althun^^h  their  primary  obje<*t  was  t(»  lit  youn^  men  lor  the 
Christian  ministrv  th(»v  believed  the  ('hristian  ministrv  demanded  for 
it*s  suecessfiil  work  the  lar|J:<^st  and  most  libei-al  (^lucation  possible,  to 
be  obtained.  They  intended  to  provi<le  means  l\»r  KJ^'J"{?  *^^  good  a 
ela^isical,  mathematieal,  p]iilosoi)hieal,  as  well  as  Christian  edueation  as 
could  i>o8.sibly  be  furnisheil.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  would  do  but  little 
tuwiird  giving  what  they  desired  to  give  to  students.  Tlie  tinu»s  were 
hard;  mon(jy  was  searee;  large  Ibrtunes,  evert  as  fortunes  were  tlieif 
estimated,  Avere  rare  in  the  Christian  community.  But  the  dillieulties 
2Uid  obsUicles  they  saw  Ix^foie  them  did  not  discourage  nor  daunt  them. 
They  went  forward  with  a  faith  that  could  n^move  monntiiins. 

Although  the  charity  fund  of  ><r»(),(M)0  had  been  received  in  18 IS,  it 
"waH  not  till  1820  that  the  nMipient  felt  just  ilied  in  going  forward  to 
erect  buildings  for  a  (-ollcgc*  in  Amherst.  Ijftbrts  were  ma<le  for  tlie 
removal  of  Williams  Coll<^ge  from  Williamstown  to  Hampshire  County, 
and  to  have  the  charity  fund  used  in  connecti<»n  with  that  college^  and, 
if  that  were  done*,  it  was  not  certain  that  Amherst  could  be  r(»garde<las 
the  best  locati<m  for  the  coHegc.  Hut  the  legislature  of  Ma^ssachuset  ts 
decideil  that  Williams  College  c«»uld  not  be  rcmove<l  from  Williamstown, 
and  nothing  remained  l>ut  for  the  frieiuls  of  the  new  institution  to  go  on 
with  their  plans  for  locating  it  at  Amhc^rst.  A  h»t  of  land,  C4)ntaining  1 0 
acriSy  on  which  buihlings  might  be  erected,  was  given  by  Elijah  Dick- 
inson, esq.,  of  Amherst,  and,  in  the  summer  of  18li(),  a  building  of 
brick,  IIK)  feet  long  by  M  wide,  and  four  st(uitss  in  height,  was  erected. 
The  erection  of  this  tirst  building  was,  in  a  gicat  measure,  the  work  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Amherst  and  the  neighboring  villages. 
So  eager  were  they  in  their  d«*sire  Ibr  a  college  timt  they,  in  large  num- 
bers, gave  their  gratuitous  lab«)r  for  this  obj<'ct.  IVople  fnun  the  n<'igh- 
bciring  t^)wnof  Pelham  sent  stoiK^  for  its  foundation  from  their  quarri«»s 
of  gninite;  lime,  sand,  and  lumlM^r  were  freely  [)rovided.  The  farmers 
liirnished  teams  and  laboiers,  and  on  the  hill  where  the  college  is  situ- 
-  ate^l  were  voluntary  workmen  in  abundance,  toiling  by  day  and  canij>- 
ing on  the  ground  by  mght,  leady  for  early  work  in  the  morning.  Never 
was  more  enthusiasm  manifested  by  any  people  tor  the  establishment  of 
an  institution  of  learning. 

Noah  WebstcT,  who  was  at  timt  tinn^  the  ])n»sident  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Amherst  Aeademv,  savs: 

Notwithotaiidin^lic  luiiMiii;^  romniitt«-r  Iwnl  no  fiimlsfnr«'n'rtinj;tho  hiiildin^,  not 
even  a  ('(>iit,  oxcopt  what  wrrc  to  l»r  «l«iivi'il  iVom  gratuities  in  lal)«»r,  material,  ami 
proviHioiis.  yet  tlit*y  pro.KociiliMl  tin*  \M>rk  \\  ith  iiiitiriii;j<liligonr«'.  KcpcatiMlly  diirin;; 
thepro^roHfl  of  the  work  their  iiii*aiis  wvvv  rxliaiistiMl,  and  they  werr  nlili^^i'il  to  notify 
the  preHident  of  the  Itoard  that  fh«yroiiM  ^<»  no  fiirthrr.  On  these oeea^ions  the 
pret»ideiit  rnUed  together  tlie  trustt^i'S.  or  a  niinihcr  of  theni.  who.  hy  snhserL]itions  of 
their  own  and  by  renewed  M»1i(*ita1ion!s  for  \  ohintary  coiitributiou9;  enabled  the  eoui- 
mitttfu  to  prosecute  their  work. 
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This  lirst  «*<)ll<if;c  cditlco  wtw  ready  for  (»cciii)atiou  and  doilirated  on 
tlio  ISth  of  Septeriibcir,  ISi'l.  hi  the  mouth  of  May,  1821,  Kev.  Zejiha- 
iiiah  Swift  Moore,  i).  D.,  was  iinaiiiinoiisly  elected  l>y  the  trustees  of 
Amherst  Aeadeiiiy  ])resideut  of  the  nc»w  institution.  Dr.  Moore  was, 
at  that  tijue,  j)resideiit  of  Williiims  College.  He  liad  thought  it  desir- 
able that  Williams  College  should  l>e  removed  to  a  more  eentral  part  of 
th(^  State,  and  when  he  foun<l  that  that  eoul<l  not  be  don(»  he  resigned 
the  office  of  president  <>f  Williams  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  uew  insti- 
J;ution  at  AmlKjrst.  At  the  same  ti uu;  he  expresst^d  the  desire  that  the 
institution  should  not  be  limite<l  in  its  students  U*  those  who  were  indi- 
gent or  preparing  for  the  Gospel  ministry,  but  that  it  might  be  o[>cnto 
any  who  wisiied  to  obtain  a  elassieal  ediu'ation,  and  that  the  education 
should  not  be  inferior  to  that  given  by  any  of  the  <*olleges  of  New  Kng- 
land.  The  trustees  agreed  with  the  views  of  President  I^Loore  ou  that 
subject,  and  gavi^  notice  that  young  men  who  expected  to  defray  the 
exj)enses  of  their  education  would  be  admitted  to  the  collegiate  institu- 
tion on  terms  essentially  tlu^  sanui  as  those  x>r<*^cribed  for  admission 
into  other  colleges  in  New  Kngland. 

About  a  month  after  Dr.  Moore  had  been  c-hosen  president  of  the  in- 
stitution, Gamaliel  8.  Olds  was  ap]>ointed  professor  of  mathennities  and 
natnral  philosophy,  and  .Jose])h  Esterbrook  professor  of  tlu'  Gre4?k  and 
Latin  languages.  The  inauguration  of  the  presi<lent  (Mjcurivd  on  the 
18th  of  Sej)teniber,  1821,  and  on  the  next  day  the  college*  was  organized 
and  o|)encMl  with  the  admission  of  47  students,  some  into  each  of  the 
four  r<,'gular  classes,  "a  larger  number,  I  believe,''  snys  Dr.  ITnmi)hivy, 
"than  ever  had  been  matriculated  on  the  lirst  day  of  the  opening  of  any 
n(»w  colh»ge."  Of  this  nnmb(>r  15  followed  Dr.  Moore,  from  Williams 
(Joll(»ge  to  Amherst,  ])ai*tly,  perhaps,  from  atl'ection  for  Dr.  Moore,  and 
partly  be<!ause  they  thought  AnduTst  the  better  phice  for  a  college, 
Such  were  the  beginnings  (»f  Amh(»rst  ('olleg<^ 

THK    AD.MINISTU.VTION   OF    PUESIDKNT   3100RK. 

Ze|)hanLah  Swift  Moorr,  the  first  president  of  the  <'ollege,  was  hom 
in  I*jilmer,  Mass.,  ^November  lM>,  1770.  He  graduated  at  Dartnuuith 
College  in  I71K3.  On  leaving  college  he  became  princij)al  of  an  acad- 
emy in  Loiuh)nderry,  X.  H.,  for  on<».  year.  lie  then  studied  theology 
with  liev.  Dr.  Hackus,  of  Connecticut,  and,  on  ccmipletinghisthexdogical 
studi<'s,  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  a  Congregati(»nal  Church  in 
Leicester,  Mass.,  where  he  continued  till  1811,  when  he  was  appointe<l 
lU'ofessor  of  languages  in  Dartmouth  College.  For  %  years  he  was  a 
highly  suceessfnl  and  intluentinl  instructor  in  that  college.  In  1815  ho 
was  elected  to  the  piesidency  of  Williams  ( -ollege,  where  he  remained 
until  he  was  <rhosen  jiresident  of  the  collegiate  institution  at  Amherst. 

President  Moore  was  admirably  adapted  to  the  jdace  to  which  hewa« 
called.  Jl<*  wjis  a  good  scholar,  for  his  day,  in  the  classical  languages, 
ami  deeply  interested  in  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  sciences.    He 
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had  comprehensive  viewH  of  the  luitiin*,  aud  methods  of  a  true  liljeral 
education.  He  was  himsiilf  a  prsuitical  and  efticient  instructor.  lie  com- 
bined a  remarkable  dignity  of  chai*a<!ter  witli  suavity  of  manner.  He 
maiutained  authority,  but  ruled  mainly  by  gentleness  and  love.  He  was 
popular  with  students,  as  wiis  seen  in  the  fact  of  Ids  drawing  students 
^th  him  to  Amherst  when  he  left  Williamstown. 

It  would  seem  as  if  at  the  beginning  of  the  college  the  iidvantages 
for  an  education  must  have  been  very  imiierfect.  But  there  was  at  tirst 
the  professor  of  mathematics,  the  professor  of  languages,  and  a  tutor, 
Mr.  Lucius  Field.  The  president  gave  instnictions  in  mental  and 
moral  pliilosophy,  and  in  rhetoric.  In  these  branches  of  study  the  stu- 
dents found  the  main  things  recpiisite  for  mental  <*ulture  and  discipline. 
Their  teachers  were  competent  instructors  in  their  departments.  The 
students  came  to  Amherst  b(»cause  they  wanted  an  edu(^ation  and  were 
willing  to  work  for  it.  They  brought  with  them  no  surplus  of  money 
and  they  were  not  obliged  to  spend  much  money.  They  could  obtain 
board  iji  the  village  for  from  81  to  Jjl.oO  a  week.  Wood  for  fuel  cost 
from  41.50  to  $2  a  cord,  and  they  could  saw  and  sy)lit  it  for  themselves. 
Term  bills  were  about  JIO  a  term.  Young  men  with  very  limited  pecu- 
niary means  could  come  to  Amherst  and  g(*t  a  good  education,  and 
they  did  come.  The  number  of  students  rapidly  incn^ascd.  While  the 
college  opened  in  1821  with  47  students,  in  the  secon<lyear  it  more  than 
doubled  that  num})er,  having  98.  Events  proved  that  the  college  met 
a  decided  want  in  the  conununity.  In  the  second  year  another  buihliug 
was  erected  to  provide  rooms  for  the  incTcasiug  number  of  students. 
Soon  after  the  ojiening  of  the  college  Prof.  Amos  Eaton,  who  was  one 
of  the  earhest  tea<'hers  in  our  country  of  botany,  geology,  and  other 
natural  sciences,  and  whose  Manual  of  Botany  had  a  wide  cin'ulation, 
became  a  lecturer  in  the  college  (»n  chemistry  and  other  branchc»s,  and 
pave  a  decided  imjmlse  t^)  the*  study  of  natural  sciences  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  college.  It  was  with  niu<*h  of  earnestness  and  enthusiasm 
that  the  college  began  its  (course  under  the  administration  of  President 
Moore,  and  it  was  going  forward  most  sucrcessfully  when  Dr.  Moore 
was  very  suddenly  attacked  with  disease  and  died  on  the  29th  of  Jiuie, 
1823,  after  having  presided  ov(»r  the  college  only  alnnit  two  years. 

His  death  was  the  cause  of  deep  grief  to  th(»  students  and  the  friends 
of  the  college  generally.  It  wa^s  felt  that  a  severe  blowha<l  fallen  upon 
the  youthful  institution,  and  that  no  one  could  be  found  to  lill  the  place 
of  the  depart(»d  presi<lent. 

Dr.  Moore,  in  his  brief  presidency,  did  a  good  work  for  the  coll(»ge. 
He  gathered  to  it  a  btnly  of  able  and  excellent  ycmng  men.  lie  ins]>ired 
them  Avith  a  love  of  knowledge;  and  more  than  that,  he  made  them  feel 
that  a  good  Christian  character  was  better  than  the  largest  acquisitions 
of  knowledge.  He  intensilied  the  religious  pui-pose  which  the  founders 
of  the  college  hail  in  view,  and  in  the  short  term  of  his  i)residency  aided 
in  training  a  number  of  young  men  who  became  eminent  as  teachers, 
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iiiiiiist(4's  of  Ww  ^()S[M'1,  and  luon  of  seieiuT,  uuhmij::  wlioni  may  be  men* 
tioiMMl  Diivid  ().  Allen,  a  missionary,  and  aiitlior  of  a  liistoiy  of  India, 
Hrla  H.  Kdwanls,  professor  at  Andover,  and  Profs.  Ebenezer  S.  Snull 
an<l  Charles  V,  Slicpard,  who  taught  many  generations  of  ^tudeutii  iu 
the  natural  seienees. 

ADMINISTUATION   OF  PRESIDENT  HUMPHREY. 

Although  the  friends  of  the  college  were  much.  <liseouraged  by  the 
death  of  Dr.  Moore,  y(»t  their  attention  was  very  so<m  tm*nc»d  imani* 
mously  to  the  K<»v.  llenian  Humphrey,  d.  d.,  of  IMttsliehl,  Mass.,  as  a 
suitable  person  for  a  sur(?essor.    Dr.  Humphrey  had  not  been  a  practi- 
eal  <Mlueator,  as  Dr.  Moore  had  been.     He  had  not  nuieh  experience 
in  instructing  and  managing  young  men;  but  he  was  known  to  be  a 
man  of  superior  abilities;  a  successful  ])astor  of  one  of  the  largest  i>ar- 
islu'S  of  the  State,  a  goml  ])reacher,  a  wise  c(mnsellor,  a  man  deeply  iu- 
ten'sted  in  missions,  t<Mnperance,  and  all  the  great  moral  and  religions 
enteriH'ises  of  the  chunrh,  and  one  who  had  alreiwly  evinced  a  heartfelt 
desir<»  for  the  gi'owth  an<l  im)sperity  of  Amherst  College.     lie  was 
therefore  chosen  in  .Tuly,  IS2.*J,  to  be  the  successor  of  Dr.  Moore. 

Heman  Humphrey  was  born  in  West  Simsbury,  Conn.,  March  20, 
1771).  He  graduated  at  Yale  (-ollege  in  180.3,  studied  theology  with 
Kev.  Asahel  Hooker,  (»f  (loshen.  Conn.,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
October,  1S0(».  He  was  settled  in  Fairlield,  Conn.,  March  11,  1S07, 
where  he  remaine<l  10  years,  when  he  was  called  to  t'»e  First  Church,  in 
IMttstield,  Mass.,  of  which  he  was  pastor  0  years. 

Dr.  Humj)lirey  came  to  Amherst  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers.    Rut 
not  having  the  ex])eri<Mice  of  Dr.  Miwms  and  wanting  some  of  the  more? 
courtly  ways  of  his  ]u*e<h»cessor,  he  was  at  first  unfavorably  <'om])are(L 
with  him,  but  when  tin*  writ<'r  of  the  ])resent  sketch,  who  graduatt^l  i 
lcS;u,  vvas  in  college,  no  one  in  the  faculty  was  more  revered  and  hon — 
ored  than  Dr.  Hum]>hrey.     In  ac<'cpting  thc^  presidency  he  took  uim>d^ 
himself  a  great  burden  of  responsibility,  and  it  required  ]>eculiar  skilfl 
an<l  intlueiic(»  to  establish  on  a  solid  foundation  and  carry  forward  sue — 
cessfully  the  affairs  of  tiiat  young  institution  at  that  day.     It  is  greatl>''* 
to  the  credit  of  Dr.  Humjjhrey  that  ho  succe«Mled  as  remarkably  as  h^^ 
did.     When  he  gave  his  inaugural  ad<lress  it  was  seen  that  at  all  events^ 
he  liatl  the  true  views  of  (Mlucation,  and  knew  how  to  exi^ress  thenu 
(^Mtainly  there  have  l)een  few,  if  any,  atldn'sses  made  in  our  country 
that  eontain  more  ]>ractical  wisdom  an<l  solid  sense  than  the  Jiddress  of 
Dr.  Humphrey  at  his  inaugination  to  the  presidency  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege. 

Th(^  number  of  students  when  Dr.  Humi)hrey  becanu*  president  wa» 
(me  hundretl  and  twenty-six.  Amherst  College  was  wonderfully  popu- 
lar. I  Jut  <»ne  of  the  drawbacks  to  its  success  was  that  it  was  without 
a  chart«»r  from  the  »Stat<s  by  which  it  <-ould  ccmter  a<'ademica1  <legi*ees 
upon  its  graduates.    Men  might  go  fnuu  the  institution  with  as  good 
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miediicatiou  as  Harv^ircl  (touhl  ^ive,  but  iMmld  have  no  »iu']i  diploma 
bscoald  be  had  from  Harvard  or  Williams.  I>r.  Humphrey  and  the 
TUAtees  of  Amherst  ('ollege  felt  that  such  a  condition  of  things  must 
)e  remedie^l  sus  siK»edily  as  jiossible.  During  the  administration  of  Dr. 
tfoore  eftbrts  were  made  to  obtain  a  charter,  but  without  success.  At 
ihe  beginning  of  the  administration  of  Dr.  Humphrey  more  urgent  and 
Persistent  efforts  were  made  lor  tlu^  same  object.  It  seems  strange  t*) 
18  now  that  there  shouhl  have  been  any  obje(ttion  to  giving  a  charter 
o  such  an  institution  as  Amherst  College.  But  many  objections  were 
>re8ente4l  and  vehemently  urge<l.  It:  was  maintained  by  the  friends  of 
K)th  Harvard  and  Williams  that  no  oth(^r  college  was  needed  in  the 
}tate,  and  that  chartering  another  college  would  withdraw  stu<Ients 
rem  those  colleges,  and  so  be  an  injury  to  them. 

Even  the  friends  of  Brown  University,  at  Providence,  opi)osed  the  giv 
ng  a  charter  to  Amherst,  because  many  of  the  students  from  Mjissa- 
jhiisetts  went  to  Brown,  and  it  would  injures  that  university.  Sonn^ 
naintaiued  that  the  endownnMits  at  Amherst  wen*,  not  suflticient  to 
ustify  the  hope  that  a  college  would  b<».  prosperous  then*,  and  that  there 
¥0uld  s<K)n  be  appli<*ation  to  th(^  State*-  for  i)ecuniary  aid. 

But  the  most  bitter  hostility  to  Amherst  arose;  I'rom  the  thought  that 
t  was  an  institution  designed  primarily  for  tht*.  (Mlucation  of  young  men 
!6r  the  Christian  ministry.  Harvard  was  governed  by  the  Unitarians, 
fcnd  the  I'nitarian  controversy  was  at  its  height.  The  Unitarians,  par- 
iculary  those  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  where  they  had  a  prepon<lerat- 
iig  influence,  were  set  against  the  founding  of  a  coU(»ge  in  the  State 
hat  should  be  under  Trinitarian  influences.  The  members  of  th(».  Uni- 
arian  denomination  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  were,  many  of  tliem,  men 
)f  high  intellectual  cidture,  who  ex(*rt(Ml  great  influence  in  the  commu- 
lity,  and  they  succeeded  for  a  tinu*,  in  ket^ping  the  legislature  from 
jRintiug  a  charter  to  Amherst  (-oUege.  Bitter  speeches  wt*re  ma<le 
igainst  the  institution  in  th(»  legislature  of  Massachust^tts  and  luTsist- 
i^nt  elforts  put  forth  to  stir  the  enmity  of  the  people  against  it.  Hni  the 
>itter  speeches  and  the  inimical  efforts  only  increas(Ml  the  enthusiasm  of 
he  friends  of  the  college  and  raised  up  for  it  new  fritiuds,  some  cvtMi 
imoug  the  T'nitarians  themselves  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  who  felt 
;hat  a  college  wa^^  netMhMl  in  that  region,  and  that  tin*,  oi)j)osition  to 
imberst  wiis  wholly  unjust.  Hven  the  i)olitical  romi>h*xion  of  the  leg- 
slatnre  was  changed  somewhat  hy  the  fruMids  of  Amherst,  for  they 
letermined  to  vote  for  those  men  and  that  party  that  would  be  favora- 
)1e  to  Amherst.  And  at  last  a  legislature  was  sc!cure<l  that  voted  Uy 
five  Amherst  a  charter.  That  was  in  February,  lSii5.  It  is  said  that 
^Villiam  T.  Eustis,  of  the  Democratic  party,  was  elected  governor  ol 
tfassiichusetts  in  opposititm  to  the  candidate  of  the  Federal  party  by 
he  votes  of  the  friends  of  Amherst.  And  when,  after  the  election,  he 
ras  taunte<l  by  Mr.  Otis,  the  Federal  candidate,  with  favoring  orthodoxy 
n  order  to  get  the  votes  of  the  orthodox  peoi)le,  he  replied  that  he  did 
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believe  iu  the  doctrine  of  election.  In  order  to  satisfy  some  of  the  hos 
tile  elements  of  the  legislature,  it  was  found  necessary  to  agree  that  flv< 
out  of  the  seventeen  trustees  should  be  chosen  by  joint  ballot  of  the 
legislature  iu  convention  of  both  houses,  a  provision  that  was  aft^r  some 
years  changed  so  as  to  permit  these  five  to  be  chosen  by  the  alumni  oj 
the  college. 

The  stern  opposition  that  ha<l  been  manifested  in  some  quarters  tc 
the  college  turned  the  attention  of  the  people  to  it,  and  Amherst  Col 
lege  was  increasing  in  the  numb**r  of  its  student  all  the  time  that  thig 
opi)Osition  was  showing  itself. 

Still  the  institution  was  suffering  greatly  Irom  want  of  money,  and 
much  of  the  time  of  President  Ilumphrey  aud  some  of  the  other  ofBcers 
of  the  college  had  to  be  spent  iu  eft'orts  to  raise  the  peiriuiiary  means 
requisite  to  (;arry  forward  the  enterprise  successfully.  The  legislature 
of  the  State  was  urged  by  petition  to  grant  pecuniary  assistance,  as 
such  tissistance  had  been  given  to  Harvard  and  Williams  and  other 
literary  institutions,  but  tlie  petition  was  for  many  years  rejected. 
Then  the  friends  of  the  college  rallied  ami  the  sum  of  $50,000  wiw  ob- 
tiuned  by  subscription  in  1832.  But  that  was  by  no  means  sufficient 
for  the  want«  of  the  college,  aud  it  was  found  necessary  to  appoint 
financial  agents;  first,  Kev.  William  Tyler,  then  Eev.  Joseph  Vail,  who 
labored  from  1839  to  1845,  and  $50,(MK)  more  were  obtained  in  that  man- 
ner. Thus,  by  self-denials  and  struggles  on  the  part  of  the  friends  ol 
the  college,  it  continued  to  do  its  good  work  during  the  administration 
of  Dr.  Humphrey. 

The  course  of  study  and  discipline  throughout  that  administration 
was  very  nearly  the  same  as  in  all  other  New  England  colleges. 
The  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  mathematics,  pliysics,  rhetoric,  mental 
and  moral  philosophy,  with  something  of  chemistry,  geology,  and 
botany  formed  the  main  braiu^hes  of  study.  All  the  students  pursued 
the  same  course  of  study.  There  were  no  elective  studies.  Then 
were  few  lectures,  except  exi)erimental  ones  in  physics  aud  chemistry 
There  were  regular  study  liours  appointed  for  the  students  and  houn 
tor  recitation  or  hniture  for  all  at  the  same  time.  The  chief  businesi 
of  the  tt^acher  seemed  to  be  to  see  that  the  student  learned  liis  Icssoi 
well  with  as  little  help  from  the  tea(»her  as  possible.  The  studea 
was  expected  to  work  out  his  translation  and  his  mathematical  prob 
lems  for  himself.  The  object  of  the  college  was  declared  to  be  not  m 
much  the  accumulation  of  knowledge  ai<  the  discipline  of  the  mind.  The 
mind  must  learn  how  to  think  and  reason  by  thinking  and  reasoning 
for  itself.  So  every  stimulus  was  applied  t-o  make  the  pupil  study.  By 
marks  for  excellence,  by  honorary  appointments  at  exhibitions  and 
commencements,  the  ambition  of  the  student  was  appealed  to.  Inci- 
dentally knowledge  was,  of  course,  conmiunicated  by  the  tutor  or  pro- 
fessor.   But  it  did  not  seem  to  be  the  object  of  tutor  or  professor  to 
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give  the  student  knowledge,  but  rather  to  ne^  that  the  student  exerted 
his  powers  faithfully  to  get  the  knowUnigo  for  himself. 

And  many  excellent  scholars  were  made  in  that  way  and  mental  discip- 
line was  acquired.  In  rhetoric  very  little  i)ositive  in^4tru(!tion  wa^s  given ; 
but  the  students  were  re/iuired  to  ^vrite  many  essays  and  to  engage 
frequently  in  extemporaneous  debates.  The  three  literary  societies, 
"Athenia,^  ''Alexandria,"  and  *sS(Krial  Tliiion,"  were  in  ideality  rhetori- 
cal societies,  so  that  much  work  was  done  of  a  rlu^torical  nature,  and  some 
of  the  best  orators  of  the  country,  such  as  I  lenry  Ward  Beecher,  Richard 
8,  Stones,  Roswell  1).  Iiitclico(fk,  and  Alexander  II.  Bullock,  n»ceived 
their  training  in  rhetoric  at  Amherst  during  the  iidministration  of  Dr. 
Hnmplirey. 

For  the  general  regulation  of  the  (rollege  there  wa.s  the  exercise  of 
authority  on  the  i)art  of  the  faculty  and  the  (h^nand  for  obedicmce  on 
the  part  of  the  students.    Attendance  was  required  in  recitation  room, 
church,  and  chapel.     Little  was  left,  to  the  free  will  of  the  student.    The 
.  professors  were  exwutive  oftictTs,  and  there  were  penalties  of  lines,  sus- 
pension, or  expulsion  for  disobedience.     Essentially  the  disciplinary 
methods  of  the  si^hool  and  tin*  iwademy  were  <*ontinue<l  in  the  college. 
The  students  were  regarded  as  ])oys  to  be  spurred  to  effort,  en(!Ouraged 
to  obedience,  and  restrained  from  evil  ways.    Dr.  llumi)hn»y  was  an 
excellent  presiding  olUcer  for  such  nu»thods.     He  had  good  sense,  good 
judgment,  great  firmness  of  will,  and  a  sincere  desire  for  the  good  of  the 
students.     He  had  the  qualities  to  command  respect  and  veneration,  and 
he  was  intlexible  in  his  determination  to  have  the  laws  of  the  college 
obeyed.     With  refractory  students  he  would  come  into  collision,  but  the 
istudent  had  to  bend  to  his  authority.    While  Dr.  Hunqdirey  and  the  i)ro- 
fessors  of  his  time  went  on  essenthdly  after  thc^  old  methods  of  Instruction 
»nd  discipline,  they  were  still  willing  to  try  anything  new  thatAvould  be 
lielpful  in  educatiim.    There  arose  in  the  early  i)art  of  the  administration 
of  Dr.  Humphrey  a  feeling  among  the  friends  of  the  college,  which  was 
shared  by  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  faculty,  that  there  might  be 
abeneticial  change  in  the  curricuhim  of  college  study.    Many  thought 
that  too  much  attention  was  given  to  the  Latin  and  Gre(»k  hiuguages, 
and  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  substitute  for  them  the  nuxlern  lan- 
guages, particularly  rrench,  (ierman,  and  Spanish,  and  <levote  more 
time  to  English  literature  and  the  natural  sciences.     Aci'orduigly  a  i)ar- 
allel  course  of  study  in  harmony  with  these  vi(*ws  was  drawn  up  by  the 
faculty  and  adopted  by  the  trustees  in  1827.     Immediately  quite  a  largo 
number  of  students  entered  the  colh»gt*-  with  the  intention  of  taking  the 
parallel  course,  and  became  students  in  modern  languages  instead  of  the 
ancient  ones;  but  a  difliculty  was  found  in  getting  competent  teachers 
in  modem  languages.    There  was  not  a  sulfi(rient  niunb(*r  of  teachers  for 
the  two  courses.    Some  of  the  faculty  were  not  enthusiastic  in  favor  of 
the  change,  and  the  i)lan  did  not  scheme  so  nuudi  of  the  public  favor  as 
was  exi>ected.    So  atler  a  trial  of  about  a  year  the  new  plan  was  aban- 
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doned,  and  the  old  curriculum,  essentially  that  of  all  the  coUeges,  was 
returned  to.  Amherst  was,  1  believe,  the  first  college  to  try  the  dis- 
pensing with  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  collegiate  course,  and  the  experi- 
ment was  not  successtiil.  Whether  later  trials  in  other  colleges  will 
succetnl  better,  time  alone  can  determine. 

The  professors  who  worked  with  Dr.  Humphrey  in  his  administration 
were  young  men,  but  men  of  ability  and  zeal  in  their  calling,  and  some 
of  them,  such  as  Edward  IIit(!lico<*k,  Ebenezer  S.  Snell,  Jacob  Abbott, 
and  William  S.  Tyler,  became  eminent  in  science  or  literature. 

The  college  j)ro8pered  on  the  whole  remarkably  under  Dr.  IIunii)hrey. 
New  buildings — a  dormitory  and  a  chai>el — were  erected.  A  good  ap])a- 
ratus  for  experiments  was  obtained  and  the  library  much  enlarged,  and 
through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Hitchcoc^k,  cabinets  of  natural  history 
were  begun.  But  the  college  was  all  the  time  cramped  through  want 
of  money,  and  found  it  difficult  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  education 
in  our  country.  The  president  of  the  college  had  to  bear  the  most  of 
the  Imrden  of  tliis.  If  a  college  wants  money,  the  president  must  get 
it,  and  President  llumj)hrey  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  get  all  that  was 
needed.  Some,  moreover,  began  to  say  that  the  methoils  of  Dr. 
Humphrey  were  too  rigid  and  authoritative,  jind  that  the  deiuiK^ratic 
spirit  of  our  country  required  a  less  monarchical  system  of  government. 
Expenses  of  educati<m  were  in(»rea^sing  at  Ainherst.  Subjects  of  dis- 
cussion, such  as  slavery,  divided  the  students  inlo  parties.  For  these, 
and  other  reasons,  about  the  year  184(),  Amherst  sei»med  to  be  losing 
somewhat  in  the  favor  of  the  ccnnmujiity,  and  after  2  or  3  years,  a 
feeling  arose  that  there  must  be  a  change  in  the  presidency.  Dr. 
Humphrey  bwame  aware  of  this  feeling,  and  with  the  manhness  and 
self-respect  which  were  his,  he  detennined  to  resign  the  position  which 
he  had  held  with  so  nnu;h  alnlity  and  success.  In  the  year  1844  he 
gave  his  resignation  into  the  hands  of  the  trustees,  and  it  was  aecei)ted. 
But  it  wa«  a  gocnl  thing  for  Amherst  that  it  had,  at  the  beginning  of  its 
chartered  existence,  a  man  at  its  heiid  so  Avise,  so  faithful,  so  zealous, 
so  broad  in  his  views  of  education,  and  so  comprehensive,  ])hilanthropio, 
and  Christian  in  his  desires  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  men.  The 
alunmi  of  Amherst  College  do  well  to  keej)  in  reverential  memory  the 
name  of  Heman  Humphrey. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF   PRESIDENT   HITCHCOCK. 

At  the  rime  of  Dr.  Humphrey's  resignation  the  financial  condition 
of  the  college  wa«  such  that  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  man  of  reputation 
and  fitness  for  the  i>lace  who  was  willing  to  ac^»ept  the  presidency  of 
Amherst  College.  Professor  Park,  of  Andover,  was  chosen,  but 
decluied  the  appointment.  Professor  She|»ard,  of  Bangor  Theological 
Seminary,  wa«  then  chosen,  but  he  also  declined  the  appointment. 
Then  Dr.  Edwaixl  Hitchcock,  a  professor  in  the  college,  was  elected, 
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I  altbougli  it  was  at  lirst  supposed  thaf  he  luwl  not  the  peculiar 
alifications  requisiti^  for  a  jjiesident  ol*  a  college,  yet  it  was  found, 
er  trial,  that  no  better  api)oiiitiiieiit  (lould  possibly  have  been  made. 
Bdward  Hitcht^H'k  was  born  in  Deerfield,  Mass.,  May  24,  1793.  He 
s  piincipal  of  the  iU'iideniy  in  his  native  place,  1S15-1818;  was  pastor 
the  Congregational  Church  in  ('on way  4  years;  was  professor  of 
:^iiii8try  and^  natural  history  in  Amherst  < -oHege  August  23,  1825, 
d  was  chosen  president  of  th<»  college  December  11,  1844. 

Thus  Dr.  Hitchcock  Inld  been  for  nearly  20  y*»ars  connected  with  the 
vemment  and  instru<*tiou  of  th<^  college  when  he  became  its  i)re8ident. 
».  had  seen  its  growth  from  the  ILrst,  and  identified  himself  with  its 
itory.  During  that  time  he  had  become  eminent  as  a  geologist,  was 
iite  geologist  of  Massat^husetts,  and  luwl  written  and  i)ubllshed  much 
t  only  on  geology  but  on  (»thcr  branches  of  science.  He  had  received 
3  degree  of  doct^ir  of  laws  from  Harvanl  University,  and  had  acquired 
[>atatiou  as  a  scientist  in  Eur(»pe. 

[t  was  feared  at  tirst  that  Dr.  Hitclicock  might  not  hold  a  sufficiently 
ru  hand  in  the  government  of  the  (*ollege,  but  the  time  had  come  for 
administration  of  a  somewhat  ditt'erent  kind  from  that  of  Dr.  Hum- 
rey.  Dr.  Hitchcock  did  not  like  to  use  severe  measures;  he  preferred 
Ider  ones,  but  he  really  govuTntMl  the  college  b}'  the  milder  measures, 
d  governed  it  better  than  it  could  have  been  governed  in  any  other 
by.  Students  reverenced  and  admired  Dr.  Hitchcock  for  his  eminent 
ility  as  a  man  of  science  at  a  time  when  science  was  rapidly  advjuicing 
d  receiving  increasing  attention  from  year  to  year.  The  scientific  emi- 
uceofDr.  IIitchco<*k  became  more  conspirnious  when  he  was  made 
eisident  of  Amherst  College,  and  itself  did  nmch  to  increase  the  rei)u- 
tiou  of  the  college  in  this  and  other  hinds.  At  the  same  time  Dr. 
[tchc(K;k  had  the  sj)irit  of  self-denial  and  self-sacrifice,  peculiarly  requi- 
:e  in  a  president  of  Audierst  College  at  th«it  time.  When  ho  became 
esident  it  was  determined  that  th*)  college  should  no  longer  i*uu  into 
bt  to  meet  its  cunent  expenses.  He  i)roposed  that  the  income  of  the 
liege  from  its  invested  ])roperty  and  term  bills  should  be  used  to  de- 
ly  the  current  exi)enses  of  the  college  under  ihe  direction  of  the  pres- 
ent and  i»rofessors,  and  if  that  income  was  not  sufficient  to  pay  the 

II  salaries  of  the  officers  the  amount  of  the  income  should  be  divided 
oportionately  among  them. 

On  the  very  day  of  th  » inauguration  of  the  new  president,  Hon.  Sam- 
jI  Williston,  of  East  Hampton,  Mass.,  gave  §20,000  for  the  endowment 
the  professorship  of  rhetoric  and  orat^iry.  Shortly  after,  Mr.  Willis- 
n  gave  iJ30,000  more  to  the  college,  and  Samuel  A.  Hit<5hcock,  of  Brim- 
'Id,  ^810,000.  ITot  h>ng  after,  the  State  of  Massachusetts  voted  a  dona- 
>n  to  the  college  of  $25,000.  Liberal  donations  were  ma<le  about  the 
me  time  by  Hon.  David  Sears,  of  Boston,  who  luul  been  infonned  of 
e  labors  and  self-denial  of  t  lu^  professors  at  Amherst.    Thus  the  peeuu- 
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iary  aspect  of  aft'airs  relating:  to  tlie  collep:e  beojaii  suddenly  to  ohan^e. 
Hays  Dr.  Hitchcock  in  his  reniiuiscences: 

Soe  now  how  altered  wa.s  the  condition  of  tho  college.  More  tlian  a  liundre<l  thou- 
8uu<I  <lollarH  had  llowed  in  u}m>u  it  in  ondowments  and  baildings  in  a  little  more  than 
2  yc'iFH.  Onr  debts  were  cancelled  and  available  funds  enough  left  to  enable  iw  to 
f?o  on,  with  economy,  from  year  to  year,  and  with  increased  means  of  instruction. 

The  hearts  of  the  trustee^;,  the  alumni,  and  the  students  were  p'eatly 
cheered,  and  it  was  felt  that  Amherst  College  was  now  established  on 
a  sure  foundatiou  and  could  never  be  overthrown.  Soon  a  new  library 
building  was  erected  and  an  astronomical  observatory,  and  the  <'ollege, 
wliicli  had  been  for  years  greatly  depressed  for  la€k  of  money,  entered 
upon  a  new  period  of  prosperity. 

Dr.  Hitchcock  i)roved  to  be  jin  excellent  jidministrator  of  the  affairs 
of  the  college,  but  (me  of  his  chief  services  consists  in  securing  tho 
interest  of  Samuel  Williston  in  its  welfare,  who  became  one  of  its 
trustees,  and  by  his  large  and  timely  benefactions  so  helped  the  college 
that  Dr.  nit(*h(?ock  was  exceedingly  desirous  that  the  name  '*  Williston  " 
slKHild  be  given  to  the  institution,  which  the  alumni  of  the  cx)llege,  while 
deeply  grat^*ful  to  Mr.  Williston  and  appreciative  of  his  benevolence, 
have  never  been  willing  to  do. 

Dr.  Ilitchcock  Iniving  thus  succeeded  in  getting  such  endowments 
for  the  college  as  would  insure  its  further  growth  and  prosperity  ex- 
pre8se<l  to  the  trustees  a  desire  to  give  the  presidency  into  other  hands. 
But  the  trustees  would  not  listen  to  tliat  proposition.    The  office  of 
pi^^sident  was  one  exceedingly  distasteful  to  Dr.  Uit<;hcock.    lie  did  not- 
like  the  details  and  drudgery  of  such  administration.    He  felt,  more- 
over, that  his  scientific  attainments  would  enable  him  to  be  more  usefuM 
in  some  other  sphere  of  labor.    He  was  desirous  to  bring  the  facts  oU 
science  to  bear  upon  the  great  question  of  religion  and  theology.     H^ 
had  projected  a  work  on  natural  theology,  which  ho  intended  to  be  th^ 
great  work  of  his  life,  but  which  he  thought  he  could  not  writ«  if  h^ 
remained  president  of  Amherst  College.     Still,  it  m.iy  be  doubtfuHi 
whether  Dr.  Hitchcock  could  have  dont^  any  better  or  more  useful  serv  - 
ice  to  the  church  and  to  society  than  he  did  by  continuing  for  a  whil«3 
in  the  presidency.    Had  Dr.  Hitchcock  devoted  his  time  to  the  prepara  - 
tion  of  a  work  on  natural  theology  ho  could  not  have  anticipated  th^ 
form  which  the  discussions  of  a  latter  day  would  take  on  that  subjei^t. 
He  could  not  anticipate  the  changes  which  Darwinism  and  other  theories 
of  evolution  would  cause  in  th(^  treatmeiit  of  natural  theology.     Conse- 
quently his  work,  while  it  would  have  been  able  for  his  day,  could  not 
have  met  the  want  of  students  of  this  day  nnich  better  than  tho  work 
of  Paley  on  the  same  subject  does.    He  was  mistaken,  we  think,  in  sup- 
posing that  sucih  a  permanent  memorial  of  his  studies  could  be  of  more 
worth  than  an>'thing  else  he  could  do.    What  was  of  jiermanent  worth  in 
his  scientific  pursuits  and  investigations  will  be  found  recorded  in  his 
printed  works  as  they  exist,  but  his  great  work  consisted  in  stimulating 
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his  students  to  enlarged  and  independent  study  of  science  and  in  in- 
spiring thorn  with  the  thought  that  all  science  is  illustrative  of  the  being, 
character,  and  ])rovidence  of  (rod.  **  He  buihled  better  than  ho  knew." 
And  in  the  work  which  he  did  a^s  president  of  the  college  we  think  he 
did  the  most  important  work  of  his  life.  But  h(5  ccmld  not  be  induce<l 
to  remain  in  it  very  long,  and  in  1854  h(»  I'esigued  the  office,  giving  as  his 
reason  the  inadexiuacy  of  his  health  to  sustain  the  labors,  especially 
those*  pertainnig  to  the  government  of  the  institution.  Thus  ended  the 
administration  of  Dr.  Hitchcock. 

AD^TTNISTRATTON   OF  PRESIDENT  STEARNS. 

On  accepting  the  resignation  of  Dr.  FTitchcock,  the  trustees  vot<>d  to 
retain  his  services  as  professor  of  natural  theology  and  gc^ology,  for  which 
he  expressed  a  desire  to  receive^  as  comi)ensation  only  half  the  usual 
salary  of  a  professor. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  in  August,  1854,  Rev. 
William  Augustus  Stearns,  d.  d.,  of  (^anibridgeport,  was  chosen  pres- 
ident and  professor  of  moral  ]>liih)sopliy  and  Christian  theology.  Dr. 
St-earns  wns  born  in  Bedfor<l,  Mass.,  March  17,  1805.  He  griuluated 
at  Harvard  (3olleg(»  in  1827,  studied  theology  at  An<lover,  was  ordained, 
and  settlcKl  as  pastor  at  Cambridgcport  in  18^31,  where  he  remained 
until  he  was  chosen  i)resi<l(»nt  of  Amherst  College.  Dr.  Steams  had 
been  an  excellent  pastor,  was  a  very  acceptable  iireacher,  a  man  of 
good  judgment  and  good  tast(\  His  e<lucation  at  Harvard  and  pastor- 
ate at  Cambridgeport  had  brought  him  into  intimate  relations  with 
many  men  eminent  for  <nilture  nnd  literary  attainments.  •  He  had  a  high 
appreciation  of  beauty  in  art,of  retinemcMit  in  literary  styk%  and  expres- 
siveness in  oratory.  It  was  thought  by  many  of  the  alumni  that  it 
would  be  well  t^)  have  as  i>r(»si<leiit  a  graduate  of  Cambridge,  whose 
presence  and  intluenct*  might  add  scnnethiug  more  of  refinement  and  fin- 
ish to  the  solid  education  of  the  country  college?  at  Amherst.  And  the 
friends  of  the  college  weie  not  disappointed  in  that  i)arti(*ular.  Dur- 
ing the  a<lministration  of  Dr.  Stearns  many  new  buildings  were  erected, 
such  as  the  Appletou  Caliinet,  Willistim  Hall,  Wnlker  Hall,  and  the 
college  church  edific(%  all  far  su])erior  in  architectural  beauty  to  any 
heretofore  existing  on  the  college  grounds. 

No  very  importsnit  change  in  the  curriculum  of  study,  or  in  the 
general  discipline  of  the  colh^ge,  occurred  during  the  j)residency  of  Dr. 
Steams,  but  he  was  highly  successful  in  obtaining  money  for  the  col- 
lege, nearly  S800,(XX)  having  been  added  to  the  available  funds  of  the 
college  while  he  was  ]n*esi(lent.  More  than  fifty  scholarships,  varying 
in  income  from  jS50  to  §300,  were  established,  and  mon(»y  was  given  for 
annual  prizes  for  excellence  in  the  various  departments  of  the  college. 

One  highly  imiK>rtant  dei)artuuMit  of  instruction  began  undtT  his 
efficient  influence,  and  has  Ix^c^i  continued  with  great  succ^ess — that  of 
hygiene  and  physical  education.    Dr.  Steairns  hiid  a  strong  conviction 
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that  stu(l(*nts  needed  systematic  training  in  physical  eultnre.  He 
l)rossed  the  niattiT  on  the  attention  of  the  trustees.  He  urged  them 
to  erect  a  gyinnavsium  and  a|>i)oint  a  professor  of  physical  education; 
and  he  accomplished  his  object.  In  1860  a  building  was  comjileted 
mainly  through  the  liberality  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Barrett,  of  Korthampton, 
who  contributed  $5,000  for  the  ])un)ose,  and  from  whom  it  was  named 
tlie  Barrett  Gymnasium.  John  W.  Hooker  was  chosen  the  first  professor 
in  that  depsirtment,  but  he  remained  in  it  only  a  few  months.  In  1801 
Dr.  Edward  Hitchcock,  son  of  President  Hit<.'h(»ock,  a  graduate  of  the 
college  and  of  Harvard  Medical  School,  was  aj)pointed  pmfessor  in  this 
department.  He  ha*;;  continued  in  it  to  this  time,  and  has  succeeded  in 
giving  an  excellence  and  efficiency  to  pliysical  training  in  Amherst 
which  we  think  is  not  equaled  in  any  institution  of  learning  in  the 
country.  Regular  drills  in  physical  exercise  are  reqiured  in  all  the 
classes,  and  the  effect  is  seen  in  the  general  goo<l  health  and  physical 
vigor  of  the  students  of  Amherst.  Dr.  Hitchcock  has  exliibited  rare 
qualifications  for  the  place  he  has  occupied.  He  has  not  only  drilled  the 
students  in  the  exen^ises  necessary  for  their  bodily  health,  but  he  has 
been  perpetually  watchful  and  solicitous  for  their  welfare  generally, 
and  has  given  them  the  counsel  and  advice  needed  to  keei)  them  in  the 
best  condition  for  study  and  mental  and  moral  improvement. 

The  services  of  the  professor  of  hygiene  have  been  invaluable  to  the 
college,  and  are  a  model  of  what  such  services  might  well  be  in  every 
college. 

Another  department,  that  of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  received  a 
renuirkable  accession  to  its  means  of  influence  during  the  i)residency 
of  Dr.  Stearns.    This  was  the  result  of  a  large  donation  of  money,  given 
expressly  for  the  use  of  that  department,  by  Dr.  William  J.  W«lker,  of 
Newport,  R.  I.    Dr.  Walker  was  born  in  Oharlestown,  Mass.,  March  15, 
1790,  and  died  in  New^iort,  April  2, 1865.    He  practiced  mexlicine  nmny 
years  in  his  native  town,  was  the  physician  and  surgeon  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Prison  and  ccmsidting  surgeon  of  the  Massacliusett* 
General  Hospital.    Through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Stearns  he  was  in- 
duced to  make  donations  and  legacies  to  Amherst  College  amounting' 
to  about  a  quarttn-  of  a  million  of  dollars.    He  estid)lislied  the  Walker 
Professorship  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  in  1800;  Walker  Instruc- 
t^irship,  in  1802;  Walker  prizes  for  excellence  in  MatluMuatics,  in  1803; 
and  the  Walker  building  fund,  in  1804,  the  residt  of  which  last  was  the 
erection  of  the  finest  building  on  the  college  grounds — Walker  Hall. 
His  benefa(;tions  have  been  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  college,  and 
will  always  call  forth  the  grateful  remembrances  of  the  alunnii  to  Dr. 
S<(^arns  as  well  Jis  to  Dr.  Walker. 

Another  new  department  which  began  its  operations  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Dr.  Stearns  was  that  of  "Biblical  history  and  interpretation 
and  pastoral  care,^  as  the  result  of  a  doiiation  of  $20,000  from  John 
Tappan,  of  Boston,  for  the  establishment  of  a  professorship  with  that 
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title.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Tappan  that  the  student*^  did  not  re- 
ceive sufficient  pastoral  care,  and  that  there  shouhl  be  a  Christian 
minister  in  the  eollep^e,  whose  special  and  ahnost  ex(*hisive  attention 
should  be  given  to  their  moral  and  spiritual  need.  For  this  object  he 
endowed  the  professorsliip,  making  a  condition  that  Dr.  Steams  should 
perform  the  duties,  andhave  the  avails  of  tlui  professorsliip  duringhis  life. 
AsDr.  Steanis  was  already  pastor  of  thecrollegerhurch,  this  eudowmentof 
a  new  professorship  of  i)ast<)ral  <*are  made  no  perceptible  <*bauge  in  the 
college  while  he  lived.  lUit  in  addition  to  this  a  n(iw  means  of  aiding 
in  the  pastoral  work  was  found  in  the  erecjtion  of  the  college  ehurch 
edifice.  The  pecuniary  means  for  this  were  funiish(Hl  by  a  son  of  Dr. 
Stearns,  Mr.  William  F.  Stearns,  who  gave  a  sum  which  amounted  in 
the  end  to  $50,000  for  the  building  of  a  church  for  the  college.  Mr. 
Steams  thought — as  did  his  father,  the*  president^ — that  the  religious 
exercises  of  the  Lord's  day  should  be  in  a  house  consecrated  ex(;lusiv^ely 
to  i-eligious  purposes,  iiistea<l  of  (me  where  the  students  were  in  the 
habit  of  congregating  for  rhetorical  and  other  exercises  as  well  as  those 
of  religion.  By  means  of  tliis  donation  of  Mr.  Stearns  a  beautiful  stone 
edifice  wa«  erected  on  a  fine  site  of  the  college  camims,  and  it  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  enjoyment  and  profit  of  the  students  as  well  as 
the  faculty  of  the  college.  It  ought  also  to  be  mentioned  that  during 
the  administration  of  Dr.  Steams  an  art  gallery  in  wliich  were  i)laced 
casts  of  the  most  famous  statues  of  the  world,  and  i)hotographs  of  the 
finest  buildings  and  most  beautiftil  pictures,  was  begun  through  the 
influence  of  Professor  Mather,  whose  lectures  on  art  have  formed  one  of 
the  most  interesting  series  of  lectiues  in  the  college  course. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  administration  of  Dr.  Stearns  was  char- 
acterized by  pecuniary  enrichment;  by  a  great  addition  to  the  beauty 
of  the  external  appearance  of  the  college;  by  the  beginning  of  system- 
atic eflforts  in  physical  education;  by  giving  new  power  and  influence 
to  the  scientific  department,  and  increasing  the  means  for  the  moral 
and   religious  welfare  of  the  students.     A  grand  work   Dr.  Stearus 
accomplished,  which  will  go  on  increasing  in  its  influence  through  all  the 
years  of  the  fiiture  of  the  college.    The  good  judgment,  the  aTniable 
spirit,  the  gentlemanly  manner,  the  refined  tast4»  and  Christian  earnest- 
ness of  Dr.  Steams,  togetlier  with  great  firmD(\ss  of  ])urpose  and  remark- 
able administrative  abilities,  made  his  influence  jiowerfully  felt  by  many 
student*  of  his  day,  and  lives  on  in  the  college  now.     Dr.  Stearns  died 
very  suddenly  in  1870. 

ADMTNISTRATION   OF   PRESIDENT  SEELYE. 

At  the  commencement  following  the  death  of  Dr.  Ste^inis,  liev.  eTulius 
Hawley  Seelye,  d.  d.,  i)rofessor  of  mental  and  moral  phih»soi)hy  in 
Amherst  College,  was  ai)pointed  i)resident. 

Professor  Seelye  wsxs born  in  Bethel,  Conn.,  September  14, 1824;  grad- 
uated at  Amherst  College  1840;  studied  theology  in  Auburn  Seminary^ 
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and  at  Halle,  Germany;  was  ordained,  and  became  pastor  of  the  First 
Reformed  Dutch  Oliiireh,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  1853.  In  1858  he  was 
eleetiul  to  his  professorsliip  in  Amherst  College,  where  he  exhibiteil 
remarkable  ability  as  a  tea<iher  of  philosophy  and  had  commanding 
influence  as  a  preacher  and  college  officer.  Ilis  deep  interest  in  the  mis- 
sions to  the  heathen  led  to  his  appointment  by  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  as  special  lex^turer  to  educated  Hin- 
doos on  the  subject  of  Christianity,  and  he  made  a  visit  to  India,  where 
he  was  re<;eive(l  and  listened  to  with  much  interest  by  educat^nl  Hin- 
doos, and  gave  able  le<*tures,  which  were  subsequently  published  in  India 
and  in  this  country.  He  was  also  so  much  interested  in  the  civil  affairs 
of  the  country  that  he  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1874  by  an  independ- 
ent party  consisting  of  both  Eepublicans  and  Democirats,  and  won  high 
distinction  there  by  his  independent  position  and  the  force  of  his  argn- 
ments  and  Cihxiuence  in  debate.  The  trustees  very  wisely  felt  that  he 
was  th(*  man  to  be  at  the  head  of  Amherst  College;  and  his  power  was 
immediately  felt  in  that  position.  He  attracted  large  gifts  of  money 
for  the  college — securing  an  endowment  for  the  presidency  from  Chester 
W.  Chapin,  of  Springfield;  for  the  professorship  of  history  and  political 
economy  from  Henry  Winkley,  of  Philadelphia,  and  also  for  a  new  pro- 
fessorship, that  of  biology,  irom  Mrs.  Valeria  G.  Stone. 

A  generous  donation  for  the  enlargement  of  the  library  building  from 
Henry  S.  Morgan,  and  one  from  C)ias.  M.  Pratt  for  a  more  commodious 
gymnasium  have  come  to  the  treasury  during  his  presidency.  Other 
gifts,  too  numerous  to  mention  particularly,  he  has  obtained  for  the  col- 
lege. President  Seelye  has  shown  original  thought  on  the  methods  o 
education  and  discipline  in  a  college,  \\niilo  conservative  in  his  spirit 
his  mind  has  been  open  to  anything  new  in  method  that  promised  t 
be  for  the  welfare  of  the  students.  Though  he  has  insisted  upon  re  — 
taining  the  ancient  languages,  and  has  required  all  the  students  to  given? 
considerable  attention  to  mathematics  and  physics,  he  lias  thought  i 
advisable  to  allow^  a  large  freedom  in  the  selection  of  bran(;hea  of  stud^^ 
by  the  students,  particularly  in  the  later  stages  of  the  college  course. 
Experience  seems  to  have  justified  sucli  a  change  in  the  college  currie- 
ulum. 

But  the  most  imiK)rtant  and  noticeable  change  has  been  in  the  form 
of  college  government,  by  which  a  representative  body  from  the  students 
themselves  are  made  to  share  in  the  government.  This  body  is  called 
the  '*  College  Senat^^"  It  consists  of  tour  from  the  senior  class^  three 
juniors,  two  sophomores,  and  one  freshman.  The  presiding  officer  of 
this  body  is  the  i)resident  of  the  college.  To  this  college  senate  all  ques- 
tions of  college  order  and  <leconun  are  refeiTed.  President  Seelye,  in  a 
letter  to  the  alnmni  dat<*<l  Xovember,  1888,  says: 

Tbe  action  of  the  faculty  hi  r«>ferriug  hucIi  ([UCBtions  to  tho  deciBion  of  the  senate 
ba8  been  juHtificd  by  the  rt^iilt.  Th«^  gi^nate  have  considered  such  questiouH  from 
tbe  firHt  int'elligentlyaud  without  iiasHion,  and  during  tbe  pant  yi^r  there  has  been 
an  evident  growth  in  the  soubc  of  reHpousibility  and  in  tho  weight  given  to  their 
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jadgmentA  by  the  ooIIckp.  Thi*  divisions  of  tlio  s«Miato  bavo  somotimo**  «;oin«  «Mitiivly 
connter  to  the  prevailiii;^  wishes  ol'tbe  Ktiulenrs.  )»ut  tbuy  have  been  acet'pted,  ho  lar 
as  I  know,  witbont  disMeiit.  The  Houato  soeiiis  t^)  he  now  able  not  only  to  voice  but 
to  (lireet  coUe^^c  8ontinient  ou  matters  Riihniitted  to  their  Jnvirtdietion,  and  I  can  not 
but  think  that  there  ift  in  this  an  edueatiug  force  of  ji^reat  wt»rth  and  promise.  The 
preiiident  of  the  college  presides  at  all  the  meetin;^s  of  tlie  senate,  and  no  action  is 
valid  without  his  approval,  but  only  in  a  very  few  instances  since  its  or/^anization 
have  I  betrn  (ddij^ed  to  withhold  my  assent  from  tin*  vott^  Riven,  and  in  thest;  both 
the  rollej^e  and  the  senate  accepted  my  decisions  with  singular  readiui'ss.  Tlie 
opinion  of  Professor  Morse,  f^iven  in  his  article  in  tlie  December  (IS><S)  number  <if 
** Education,"  that  the  college  senate  has  hecome  a  powerful  intluenco  in  prei)aring 
the  Amherst  students  for  citizenshi]>,  will  not  be  ({uestioned  here.  Since  the  ad^ip- 
tion  of  this  method  of  government  the  disciplinary  alfairs  of  the  college  have  gone 
forward  with  much  less  friction  than  ever  before. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  donation  of  ^20,0f)()  friyen  by  John 
Tappan,  of  Boston,  for  the  foundinj^of  a  i)rofessorship  which  he  desired 
to  have  called  the  "Samuel  (iiecii  ])rofessorship  of  biblical  history  and 
interpretation  and  pastoral  care,"  whose  incumbent  must  be  i)astor 
or  associate  pastor  of  the  colle*;fe  church.  It  has  b(»cn  statcMl  that  by 
the  provisions  of  the  will  of  the  founder,  J)r.  Steaiiis  was  to  perforai  the 
duties,  and  have  the  avails  of  the  i)rofessorship  during  his  life.  After 
the  death  of  President  Stearns  it  became  necessary  to  appoint  a  Samuel 
Green  i)rofes8or,  for  by  the  provisions  of  the  endowmc^nt,  if  for  12  con- 
secutive months  there  should  not  be  one,  the  money  wcmld  revert  to 
the  heirs  of  the  donor.  As  many  as  four  jjcrsous  were  appointed,  one 
after  the  other,  who  gave  the  trustees  reason  to  think  they  wcmld  ac- 
cept the  appointment,  but  afti^r  further  consideration  of  the  subject  each 
one  declined  the  place  till  Rev.  Thomas  P.  Field  was  appointed  in  1878. 
He  was  required  to  preiwh  two  Sundays  in  each  term;  to  aid  in  con- 
ducting other  religious  meetings,  and  to  give  instruction  in  IMble  his- 
tory and  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  As  no  nuu^e  ju'cachiug  was  re- 
quireil  of  him  than  of  the  other  preaching  professors,  as  the  president 
continued  to  be  pastor  of  the  college  church,  and  as  there  were  dithcul- 
ties  in  the  way  of  pastoral  \isitatioii  not  found  in  ordinary  ]>arishea, 
the  first  incumbent  of  the  profc^ssorship  was  a  professor  rather  than  a 
pastor.  He  gave  instruction  in  the  Hebrew  language  and  lit(»rature, 
gave  some  lectures  on  Biblical  history,  and  on  exam]>les  of  Christian 
character,  t^iught  classes  in  natural  theoh)gy  and  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, devoting  as  many  hours  to  such  instructions  a,**  the  other  pro- 
fessors did  in  their  departments.  This  did  not  seem  to  be  prcM'isely  the 
original  object  of  the  ])rofessorship,  Imt  came  as  near  to  accomplishing 
the  same  as  appeared  to  be  x>ra4*ticable  under  the.  circumstances,  with 
the  continual  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  incumbent  that  some- 
thing better  might  be  att(»mpted  and  done.  With  that  feeling  he  re- 
signed the  i>rofe8sorsliip  in  I88G,  and  after  a  few  months  Rev.  George  S. 
BurronghSy  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  was  appointetl.  He  was  exi>ected, 
when  appointed,  t^)  do  mtu'e  work  as  a  preacher  and  pastor  and  less 
work  as  a  professor  than  had  been  done  by  his  ])redecessor.    He  is  now 
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laboring  with  ^eat  earnestness  and  fidelity  in  his  plaG«.  With  supe- 
rior talent,  fine  seholars^hij),  (M)urte^)us  manners,  an  amiable  ftpirit,  Chris- 
tian ze4il,  and  a  heartfelt  desire  for  the  temi>oral  and  eternal  welflEure  of 
the  students  he  may  hope  to  be  increasingly  successful  in  the  difficalt 
lK>sition  which  he  occupies. 

During  the  administration  of  President  Seelye  the  number  of  students 
in  the  college  has  greatly  increas^^d  and  its  prosperity  and  power  have 
been  uninterrupted.  The  students  do  not  live  in  the  college  dormitories 
as  much  as  they  did,  but  the  Greek -letter  societies  have  piu'chased,  and 
some  have  built  houses  for  themselves  which  are  convenient  and  some 
of  them  elegant.  These  soideties  are  <loing  a  good  work  for  their  own  '■ 
members  and  for  the  college,  and  are  looked  upon  with  good  favor  by 
the  faculty,  most  of  whom  are  members  of  one  or  the  other  of  these 
societies.  The  societies  dwell  together  in  friendly  rivalship,  and  their 
houses  form  delightfiil  centers  of  meeting  as  they  revisit  the  coUege  to 
recount  the  scenes  of  former  days.  A  great  increase  of  this  society 
spirit  was  manifest  during  tlie  administration  of  President  Seelye,  and 
in  vari<ms  ways  that  administration  was  one  of  great  prosperity. 

This  sketch  ought  not  to  be  brought  to  a  close  without  more  special 
reference  to  some  of  the  distinguished  men  who  have  labored  so  abun- 
dantly for  the  good  of  the  cx)lleg(^     We  nuiy  say  of  the  members  of  the* 
faculty  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  institution  they  have  been  dis- 
tinguishe<l  not  only  for  zeal  and  etii(dency  in  their  several  departments^ 
but  also  for  their  decided  fiiith  in  Christianity  and  ejirnest  efforts  for— 
its  extended  influence  in  the  college  and  throughout  the  world.    Mostz: 
of  them  have  been  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  they  have  desired,  firs^ 
of  all,  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  students,  and  as  the  result  <tf  theiirr 
efforts  a  Christian  church  lijis  ])een  kei)t  alive  in  the  college,  to  whicl^ 
great  numbers  have  been  added  from  time  to  time,  and  many  have  de — 
vot(H^l  themselves  in  college  to  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry  im 
our  own  land  and  in  other  lands.     Some  of  the  greyest  preiu*herd  of 
our  times  were'  graduates  of  Amherst  (college,  while  more  Christian 
missionaries  have  gone  from  Amherst  into  heathen  lands  than  from  any 
other  college;  and  wherever  they  have  labored  they  have  been  an  honor 
to  our  country  and  have  made  their  power  felt  for  the  good  of  the  lands 
to  which  they  have  gone. 

Of  most  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  who  have  attained  high 
h(mor  as  scholars  and  teachers  we  can  not  speak  lune,  but  we  think,  in 
additi<m  to  those  that  have  been  named,  we  may  refer  particularly  to 
two  who  have  <lone  such  nobh'  work  for  the  college  that  we  can  not 
proi)erly  give  the  history  of  th(*  college  without  a  distinct  reference  to 
them.  These  two  are  Ebenezer  Stnmg  Snell  and  William  S.  Tyler. 
Mr.  Snell  <^ame  with  President  Moore  from  Williams,  and  graduat^l  in 
the  first  class  of  the  (tollege  in  1822.  He  remained  in  Amherst  sis  a 
teacher  in  the  academy  till  1825,  when  he  was  api>ointed  tutor  in  the 
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coUege.  In  1827  he  wiis  luiulo  iiistnictor  in  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy.  From  1829  to  1834  lie  was  a^ijunct  i)rofeasor  of  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy,  and  in  1834  was  appointed  to  a  full  pro- 
fessorship in  the  same  department,  where  he  continued  till  his  death, 
in  1876.  Professor  Snell  ha^l  a  remarkable  talent  for  teaching.  He  was 
patient  with  tlie  dullness  of  his  pupils  in  mathemati(*s,  where  dullness 
is  so  oft<;n  seen.  He  was  never  cross  and  imt-able.  He  Inwl  an  un- 
ceasing fund  of  good  humor.  He  was  clear  and  concise  in  all  his  state- 
ments. His  manipulati(ms  in  his  i)hil()s<)phical  experiments  showed  the 
hand  of  a  master.  He  would  invent  apparatus  to  illustrate  his  prin- 
ciples such  as  had  never  before  been  seen  in  a  lecture  room.  If  he  was 
not  a  great  discoverer  in  i)hysics,  he  was  surely  a  great  teacher  of  phys- 
ics, and  that  was  the  work  he  had  to  do  in  the  coU(»ge.  And  withal  it  was 
felt  by  his  pupils  that  h<;  was  a  sincere,  honorable.  Christian  gentleman, 
who  had  at  heart  nothing  but  their  welfare.  S(),  in  the  long  period  of 
his  connection  with  the  c()ll<»>gc,  he  exerted  an  ever  gi*owing  and  incal- 
culable influence  for  good. 

The  other  name  is  that  of  one  who  is  still  with  us,  William  8.  Tyler, 
and  of  whom  others  will  si)eak  more  fr<»ely  after  he  is  gone.  He  grad- 
uated from  the  college  in  iS:^(>,  was  api)ointed  tutor  in  1832,  was  made 
professor  of  the  Latin  and  Gn^ek  languages  in  18,3(5,  and  of  the  Greek 
language  and  literature  in  1847,  and  still  remains  in  the  college  doing 
the  work  of  a  full  professor,  o<^casionally  preaching  in  the  churcli,  and 
taking  an  sictive  part  iii  all  the  disciplinary  methods  of  t]w  college.  He 
is  identified  with  its  historv.  He*  has  been  with  it  in  almost  all  its 
changes  from  the  beginning.  He  has  borne  with  self-denial  its  straits 
and  adversities,  and  has  partaken  of  and  rejoi<*ed  in  its  prosperity.  He 
has  been  able  to  adai)t  himself  to  the  changing  cir<»umstances  of  the 
times,  and  so  has  kept  in  living  sympathy  with  the  students,  as  the 
diflferent  classes  have  come  and  gone.  While  he  Inis  IovchI  especially 
his  own  department  of  Greek,  and  by  his  commenting  on  Greek  authors 
has  gained  a  wide  rei)utation  as  a  Greek  scholar,  and  has  been  a  most 
faithful  and  effi<*ient  teacher  of  (irec^k,  he  has  felt  at  the  same  time  the 
value  of  all  the  departments  of  tin*  <»ollege,  and  has  })een  willing  and 
desirous  that  eai'h  should  havi^  its  due  i)lace  in  tlu»  curriculnm.  He  has 
not  thought  that  there  is  nothing  worth  seeking  f<n*  but  Greek  roots, 
but  has  gathered  and  exhibited  the  tlowers  ami  fruits  of  literature  in 
Greek  and  other  languages,  and  above  all  has  thought  and  lalK)red  as 
if  he  thought  that  all  literature  has  value  mainly  as  it  tends  to  develop, 
strengthen,  and  beautify  a  manly  ( 'hristian  character.  So  his  influ- 
ence has  been  uplifting  an<l  animating  during  the  many  years  that  he 
has  been  connected  with  the  colh^ge.  Of  the  other  living  professors  it 
would  take  too  much  space  to  write,  here,  and  therefore  nothing  more 
can  be  said  than  that  they  all  are  doing  their  duties  with  conscientious 
fiuthfiilness  and  \\dLth  general  a4*ceptance. 
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Amherst  is  iiow  well  endowed  and  well  luanued,  but  iieeds  still  greater 
eudowineiits,  and  more  men  as  instructors.  Situated  as  it  is  in  the  heart 
of  Massachusetts,  in  a  healthful  locality,  in  a  thrivinji;:  village  surrounded 
by  scenery  that  can  hardly  be  surpassed  for  l)eauty  in  the  world,  it  must 
always  attract  students.  The  faith  of  its  founders,  the  history  of  the 
l)ast,  and  the  means  it  now  has  for  furnishing  a  large  and  liberal  edu- 
cation all  ccmcur  ti>  give  us  the  assurancxi  that  it  must  advance  with 
ever  increasing  influence  through  the  futiu^e  yeara. 

PRK«I1>EN'T   MKRKILL   KDWARDS   GATES. 

Owing  to  failing  lioalth,  President  Scclye  reHigned  bin  oftice  early  in  I89(>,  though  ho 
Btill  Ht^rves  tlie  eoll<;ge  as  lecrturer  on  the  history  of  phih)8o])hy.  MerriU  K<lward8 
Gates,  1*11.  D.,LL.  1).,  J-  II.  1).,  then  President  of  Rutgers  ColU^ge,  was  choson  July 
30,  ISIK),  President  of  Amherst,  having  had  at  about  the  same  time  a  eall  to  the 
])re8id<*ney  of  Oberlin  (College.  He  entered  upon  bis  duties  at  Amherst  iu  the 
autumn  foUowing,  and  on  the  24tb  of  June,  ISIM,  was  formally  inaugurated,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  K.  S.  Storrs  delivering  tluj  address  on  th«^  j)art  of  the  trustees.  President 
Gat<Vs  address  was  entitled  "Education  for  Power,"  and  indieated  a  j)oliey  iu  which 
the  characteristic  i<lea1s  of  Amherst  life  were  sympathetically  recoguizt»d,  wliilo  in- 
sisting tliat  the  essentials  of  a  liberal  educati(m  were  the  building  of  character,  and 
the  dev(*lopm<;nt  of  all  a  man's  powers.  lie  stated  that  the  natural-science  ch*part- 
ment  would  oIIVt  enlarged  facilities  for  work,  aud  that  undergraduates  were  to  be 
placed  under  instructors  of  the  very  highest  ability  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
their  course.  A  gift  of  $l(X),0(X)from  Mr.  1).  Willis  James,  of  New  York,  to  ]>e  known 
as  the  *'Seelyc  Fund,"  was  announced  at  the  commencement  banquet. 

Prof.  Arthur  L.  Kimball,  rii.  i>.,  for  ciglit  years  associate  professor  of  physicB  at 
the  Johns  Hopkins,  has  been  chosen  jirofessor  of  physics  at  Amherst.  Prof.  George 
D.  Olds,  M.  A.,  professor  of  mathenuitics  at  the  Rochester  University,  has  been  ap- 
2>ointed  to  the  new  ]irofcssorsliii»  of  mathematics,  and,  besides  conducting  a<lvanced 
elective  work,  will  teach  the  mathematics  of  the  Freshman  year.  A  chemical  labor- 
atory ami  ])hysicai  laboratory  are  soon  to  be  added  to  the  college  buUdings;  the 
biological  laboratory  has  just  been  enlarged  to  double  its  former  capacity;  other 
improvemcnt+j  have  been  made  in  the  l)uilding8. 

During  the  past  year,  in  addition  t(»  the  gift  of  Mr.  James,  a  bequest  of  $60,000 
for  t-lie  endowment  of  a  Greek  professorship  was  n'ceived  from  the  estat-e  of  the  late 
John  ('.  Newton,  and  one  of  $l(X),000  from  the  late  Daniel  B.  Fairweather,  to  be 
added  to  tlie  g<'neral  fund  of  the  colh^gc. 

A  fellowshii>  in  physics  has  been  n'cently  established,  aud  an  additional  profea- 
sorshi])  of  the  Roman<-e  hmguages  is  announce<l.  The  I*ratt  Athletic  Field,  costing, 
with  its  appointments,  some  $20,0(K),  is  believed  to  be  the  most  complete  college 
athletic  fii'lil  iu  the  country.  Physical  training  has  long  been  a  ])romiuent  feature 
at  iVmherst.  Rufus  P.  Lincoln,  M.  D.,  of  New  York,  has  i^tablished  a  fellowship 
which  yields  .$300  aniiually,  and  is  awanled  for  unusual  proficiency  in  this  depart- 
ment, and  the  Hon.  Frederick  Hillings,  late  of  Woodstock,  Vermont,  as  a  memorial 
to  his  son,  gave,  in  1890,  an  endowment  of  $r>0,()(X). 


CHAPTER  XII. 
TUFTS  COLLEGE. 

By  Rev.  K.  H.  Capen,  j>.  i>. 

Tufts  College  is  situated  on  the  most  beautiful  and  (K)mmandinj^  emi- 
nence in  the  southeasterly  part  of  Middlesex  County,  within  the  town  of 
Medford  and  on  the  borders  of  Soinerville.  This  eminence  was  formerly 
called  Walnut  Hill,  on  account,  it  is  said,  of  the  heavy  growth  of  walnut 
timber  with  which  it  was  covered  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the 
colony,  but  is  now  calle<l  Colleg*^  Hill,  on  account  of  the  institution 
which  crowns  it.  The  land  on  which  the  college  is  built  is  a  part  of  the 
farm  which  the  late  Charles  Tutls  received  by  way  of  inheritance ;  and 
when  asked  by  his  relatives  what  he  would  do  with  the  bleak  hill  over 
in  Medford,  he  replied,  "1  will  i)ut  a  light  on  it."  The  tract  of  land 
originally  given  by  Mr.  Tufts  consisted  of  20  acres.  Subsequently  he 
gave  his  pledge  to  add  other  valuable  tracts  a<lj()ining.  This  pledge 
has  been  fulfilled,  so  that  the  ])lot  of  ground  belonging  to  the  college, 
given  by  Mr.  Tufts,  embraces  upwards  of  1(K)  acres.  The  late  Deacon 
Timothy  Cotting,  of  Medford,  also  gave  to  the  (toUege  at  his  decease  a 
piece  of  land  lying  near  the  institution  containing  upwards  of  20  acres. 
In  consequence  of  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Tufts  it  was  determined  that 
the  college  should  bear  his  name. 

The  definite  impulse  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  Tufts  Col- 
lege may  be  traced  to  the  sermon  i^reached  by  Uosea  Bullou,  2d,  i).  D., 
before  the  general  convention  of  IJniversalists,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
September  15,  1847.  In  this  sermon  Dr.  Ballon  lu'ged  the  "duty  of 
general  culture"  and  the  imi)ortan(;e  that  a  denomination  should  have 
"at  least  one  college  placed  on  a  iiermanent  basis"  with  such  (clearness 
and  emphasis  that  the  movement  at  once  t(N>k  organi<*/  slia]>e  an<l  went 
forward  without  jiause  from  thatlumr.  Dr.  Ballon  declared  that  $100,000 
was  the  least  sum  with  which  the  work  could  begin  and  have  any  pros- 
I)ect  of  success.  The  Kev.  Otis  A .  Skinner  was  api)ointed  to  obtain  sub- 
scriptions to  a  fund  to  that  amount.  The  sum  was  a  large  one  in  the 
then  condition  of  the  Universalist  body ;  but  in  an  undertaking  of  that 
kind  Mr.  Skinner  knew  no  such  word  as  fail.  It  took  years  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  task;  but  in  the  summer  of  1851  he  was  able  to 
announce  that  the  subs<^ription  was  completed.  A  meeting  of  the  sub- 
Bdibers  was  held  in  Boston  on  the  10th  and  17th  of  September  of  that 
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yitiir.     A  bwtnl  (»f  tni»tcoK  wa«  (lo»if  nated,  wtio  tiiibseqaently  fixed  opon 
the  pi'«seut  xito  of  the  iiitstitiitioii  and  d«terinineil  its  name.    Appli<^ 
tiou  was  lUiidf!  to  tli«  l«jri»l!itui-e  for  -a  cliartcr,  whicli  was  granted  April 
21,  183;;,    Tlio  orifiiiial  (•bart^'minferri'd  tlie  power  to  grant  every  kb<l 
of  d«grco  usually  giv«!j  by  colk'gcM  "exrapt  ini-dical  degrees."    Tlii» 
I'CBtiii'.tioii  was  ri?iiinv«-d  by  act  of  tht'-  legislature,  dat4>(l  February  2,  ISI". 
In  .Inly,  18.^2,  the  Itev.  TlKunas  J.  Sjiwyer,  D.  D.,  was  elected  pre«ide».'t 
of  tliu  collcfrt.' ;  but  be  dciliiic*!  to  a«!<;«.'pt  tbc  office  on  tbo  ternis  jirtr  - 
stTibcd,  and  in  May,  18.W,  tin-  Ucv.  Ilosea  Ballon,  2d,  D.  D,,  was  choee^^ 
to  tbtf  office,  wliicli  lie  tilled  uutil  lii»  death,  in  May,  1861.     In  July  foV_- 
lowing  bis  election  the  <'<irner  stone  of  the  main  college  ball  wa*s  laidl)^^ 
Dr.  Ballon.    The  event  was  one  of  great  interest  and  Hignificanee,  an^^ 


dn'w  t i»t,'i^tber  a  larye  comiiaiiy  of 
people  from  dilferent  aeetions  of  the 
c<niiitrj'.  A  year  was  spent  by  the 
ini'widi'ot  ill  visiting  tin-  most  jmiini- 
nent  institutions  of  leuniitig  at  home  and  abniad,  preparatory  to  organiz- 
ing tlic  new  <<illege  and  laying  <nif  its  course  of  study.  In  tbc  work  of 
orgaid/.ation  Dr.  Italloit  received  iiii|>(>rtant  and  valuable  a^stance  from 
.(olin  I',  Marsball.  tin;  present  senior  pi-ofessor  and  dean  of  the  college 
of  letters.  Tlie  tollcge  was  liist  rc^gidarly  opened  for  the  adiniiwiun  of 
students  in  .Vugust,  I8.~».^,  though  a  few  students  had  l>een  n-sidiugat 
the  college  mid  rwuiving  instruction  fiom  the  president  and  Profesnor 
Marshall  diiriiig  f  be  inevious  year.  In  the  beginning  thcsueeesH  of  the 
institution  was  as  marked  as  its  friends  could  rt-asonably  expect;  but 
tbc  great  anxiety  attending  tbc  l>ejouuing  and  development  of  ro  im- 
IMirtant  an  undertaking  seriously  aflt-ctnl  the  health  of  Dr.  Btdloii,  and 
he  was  cut  down  before  the  college  could  avail  itwelf  of  the  tr:ms4-cndent 
abilities  which  be  brought  to  the  dis<'lmi'g<t  of  his  duties,  »nd  )>etbre  he 
(Wild  witness  the  almost  unexampled  material  pmsijerity  awaiting  it 
Pn-sident  Kliot  generously  said  uot  long  since  that  the  remarkable 
growth  of  llarvaifl  t  Tui  \frsity  in  tbes«^  latei"  years  is  largely  the  fruit  of 
the  etforts  of  .liimes  Walker,  a  lit  eont^'miMirary  and  tfcllow-worker  in  the 
(rause  of  education  with  I  )r.  BalloiL  Truly,  other  men  labor  aud  we  enter 
into  their  labors.  In  an  iinportnnt  stMis*^  the  college  waa  the  creature  of 
Dr.  Ballou's  brain.     He  bad  so  clear  a  conception  of  the  nature  and  scope 
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property,  amonnliiig  to  nearly  A^iOll.iiiKi,  'Die  ilonalions  ami  legaeies  of 
Mr.  I'aekanl  exceed  in  atmninl  IJiose  of  any  oilier  beiiel'aetor.  The  one 
wbo  eoiiies  tbe  nearest  toliini  in  tlie  ag^jregate  of  bis  gifts  is  Dr.  William 
J,  Walker.  This  gentleman  liiviiied  his  prineely  estate  I.etweeii  the  Ibl- 
lowing  institutions:  Ain)ierstt'o1Iege,tlieMus(-um  of  Natural  History  in 
Boston,  Tiills  College,  ami  Williams  tlollege.  The  sliaro  wliieli  Titles 
CullegH  nn-eivei!  in  this  distiiliiilion  was  upwards  of  #2tH>,iHHI.  Tbo 
lienefHelioiiHof  Dr.  Walker  are  remarkable,  if  we  remember  that  lie  wsm 
iiii  abiiitiuis  of  HarvanI  College,  an  Kpiseopaliaii  in  religion:  that  his 
trut)te<l  friend  ami  eoiins^^'lor  at  Die  time  be  was  arranging  lor  llit;  diis- 
lU 18 
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l)osal  of  liicS  property  was  Thomas  Hill,  D.  D.,  the  president  of  Harvard 
University,  and  that  Tufts  Collej;:e  was  in  the  ea^rliest  stages  of  its  de- 
velopment; hut,  iMitwithstanding  these  facts,  sufficient  in  themselves  to 
wari)  the  judgment  of  ordinary  men,  his  vision  was  clear  enough  to  ena- 
ble him  ii)  see  that  there  was  room  for  another  great  cjoUege  to  grow  up 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  even  under  the  shadow  of  that  ancient 
an<l  renowned  university. 

Another  notable  friend  of  Tufts  Colh»ge  wa.s  Dr.  Oliver  Dean.  In  the 
beginning  he  made  very  liberal  offers,  x)rovi(led  the  institution  should 
be  jdaeed  in  Frankhn.  Subsequently  he  devote<l  the  greater  i>ortion  of 
his  wealth  to  the  foun<ling  of  Dean  Academy,  one  of  whosc^  fuuctioim 
was  to  be  the  Jit  ting  of  young  men  tor  the  <'ollege.  He  also  showe<l  still 
more  distin<'tly  his  favcu*  to  t\w  <'onege  by  contributing  in  all  SO(>,CXK>  to 
its  funds. 

•  Bnt  tlic  coUege  was  (\sp(M*iaIly  fortunate  in  its  infancy,  and  when  it 
was  practically  without  funds,  fn  having  for  its  treasurer  Tlu»mas  A. 
G<Hhlaid,  a  wealthy  merchant;  a  man  utterly  void  of  i)ersoual  vanity, 
whose  eyes  swept  over  the  whole  tield,  and  who,  wherever  he  saw  that 
the  caus(»  could  ]>e  i)vonu>ted  by  a  timely  benefaction,  very  simply  and 
unostentatiously  bestowed  it.  So  wlien  the  college  was  almost  entirely 
without  funds  and  had  but  a  sniall  part  of  the  income  needed  to  meet 
its  current  expense's,  he  qnietly  paid  the  deficiency  out  of  his  own  pocket 
and  prest^rved  it  from  debt. 

At  th<i  conclusion  of  the  lirst  half  of  the  college  yeiu*  1874-75,  Dr. 
Miner,  having  previimsly  resigned  his  x>astonite  in  Boston,  tendereil  his 
resignation  of  the  i)resi<len<'y  of  the  college.  Neither  institution,  how- 
ever, was  willing  to  ac<!ept  his  r(»signation,  and  each  sought  U^  retain  his 
entire  services.  After  maturt*  deliberation  he  decided  to  accept  the  in- 
\itation  of  the  i)arish,  and  his  official  connection  with  the  fai'ulty  of  the 
college,  which  In*  had  1h»1(1  with  distinguislu'd  ability  and  success  for  13 
years,  was  thus  permanently  st»vered. 

The  Hon.  Israel  Washburn,  jr.,  th«»  war  governor  of  Maine,  was 
chosen  as  his  successor.  But  he  promi)tly  declined  the  office.  The 
trustees  then  determinetl  to  make  a  new  dei)arture  and  place  an  alum- 
nus of  the  <M)llege  at  its  hea<l.  Accordingly  the  x>resent  incumbent,  at 
that  time  i)ast^)r  of  Ihe  First  rniversalist  ( -hurch  of  Providence,  U.  I., 
and  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  bS^JO,  was  elected  to  the  va4?ant  chair  in 
March,  187«5,  and  was  inaugurated  on  the  2d  day  of  June  following. 
"Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  verdict  con<erning  the  wisdom  of  the 
trustees  in  the  selection  which  was  then  made,  no  one  will  deny  that 
the  cidling  of  an  alumnus  to  the  post  has  had  the  effect  of  quickening 
the  ifiterest  and  securing  the  cooperation  of  the  graduates  of  the  insti- 
tution beyond  anything  that  couhl  have  been  done. 

I  come  now  to  speak  briefly  of  certain  changes  in  the  interiiaV4^1e  of 
the  college,  many  of  which  have  taken  place  under  my  own  eyi^^^d, 
with  the  shaping  of  which  in  importiint  resi>ects,  during  these  la 
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years,  I  have  had  something  to  do.  In  the,  matter  of  tli^velopment  few 
iustitntious  in  tliis  (unintry  liavo  made,  ^renter  proj^ress.  It  is  a  loiij^ 
step  from  wlmt  the  coUef^o  was  when  I  knt'w  it  as  a  stiident,  to  its  pres- 
ent eondition;  so  that  those  who  wiu'e  only  ac<piaint<^d  with  its  Hfe  15 
or  2i)  years  aj^o  wonhl  sean^rly  rrcoij^nize  it  as  the  same  life  to-day.  In- 
deed the  modifications  which  liavc  Ihmmi  introilnced  into  its  discipline 
an<l  into  its  courses  of  study  have  arojjfw'd  an  interest  in  its  work  out- 
side of  and  beyond  mere  denominational  lines,  and  are  be;rinniug  to  at- 
tract to  it  students  from  many  misci^Ilanedus  sources. 

One  of  the  chief  <lilUculties  in  thc^  way  of  h»cal  patrona^^e  1ms  been  the 
overshadowing  influem'e  of  Harvard  Tniversity.  It  was  scarcely  to  bu 
expec'ted  that  an  institution  planted  in  such  ch)si>  proximity  to  that 
pow<»rful  and  venerabh^  seat  of  horning  would,  in  the  beginning,  attract 
stutlents  from  its  immediate  neighborhoo<l.  Many  persons  have  thought 
that  the  location  of  the  colh^ge  is  a  mistaken  one  on  that  account.  But 
colleges  are  not  nmde  in  one  day  nor  in  one  dt»cade.  It  will  take  mcu'e 
than  Leland  Stamford's  millions  of  endowment  to  give  his  university 
a  solid  and  eudurhig  fame.  ( 'olleges,  iudee<l,  like  all  the  great  and  per- 
manent institutions  by  which  society  is  upheld  and  the  welfare  and 
prtigress  of  humanity  are  secured,  an»  the  slow  growth  of  generations. 
The  Relei*tion  of  the  present  site  of  the  colleg4'  cannot  be  regarde<l  as 
other  than  fortunate;  first,  be<'ause  of  its  proximity  to  Boston,  the  most 
imi>ortant  literary  center  of  tlu^  New  World,  when*  it  may  constantly  feel 
the  pulsations  of  every  in t<»llect mil  movement  that  takes  place  in  the 
domain  of  thought;  and,  secondly,  because,  owing  to  its  contact  with 
the  foi^emost  college  in  the  land,  it  has  been  comjielled  to  adoijt  and 
maintain  the  highest  standards  in  its  work.  The  result  of  this  is  seen 
in  the  steady  growth  of  n»cent  years.  During  the  last  .")  or  <>  years 
there  has  l>een  a  good  j»erceiitage  of  atten(hinct»  from  sc1um)1s  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  (»f  the  <'ollege  which  havt^  lieret4)fore  sent  their 
students  almost  exclusively  to  Harvard.  Men  have  Ix'en  drawn  to  the 
college  wholly  without  n^ference  to  denominational  lines,  simply  bcM'ause 
they  believed  the  collegt*  had  advantages  to  olVer  unsurjiassed  by  any 
institution  in  the  <'ountry.  Within  the  last  few  yi»ars  the  college  has 
made  a  decided  gain  in  students.  The  whole  nund)er  for  the" year 
1H!M)-91  was  KK)  in  the  college,  of  whom  .'»."»  weie  in  t  he  divinity  sidiool, 
and  the  remainder  in  the  colh»ge  of  letters. 

The  courw^  of  study  originally  adoptt»d  was  substantially  that  of  the 
leading  New  England  colleges.  It  has  adln»red  throughout  very  tinnly 
to  its  standard.  The  t4Mi  asso<*iattMl  colleges  of  southern  Xew  Kngland 
voted  at  their  annual  meeting  in  1871>  that  it  is  <lesirable  to  adopt  a 
system  of  uniform  re<piirenuMits  f<n*  the  a<lnn*ssion  of  students.  Tufts 
was  one  of  the  first  to  accept  the  scheme  ]»roi)os(»d  by  the  conference  of 
examiners  in  the  dift'crent  institutions.  Th(»  faculty  as  originally  con- 
stituted consisted  of  three  professors  besides  the  i»resident ;  and  tor  many 
years  the  entire  work  of  t  he.  college  wa.s  performed  by  not  nnu-e  than  tivo 
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posal  of  bis  i)ropi»rty  was  Thomas  Hill,  i).  D.,  the  presideut  of  Harvard 
University,  and  that  Tufts  CoUe^'e  was  in  the  earliest  stages  of  its  de- 
velopment; hut,  notwithstanding  these  fiicts,  suflioient  in  themselves  to 
warp  the  Judgment  of  ordinary  men,  his  vision  was  clear  enough  to  ena- 
ble him  to  see  that  there  was  room  tor  another  gi'eat  ecdlege  to  grow  up 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  evrn  un<ler  the  shadow  of  that  jiueieut 
and  renowned  university. 

Au<»ther  nota])le  frieml  of  Tufts  CNdh'ge  was  Dr.  Oliver  Desm.  In  the 
lK»ginning  he  made  very  li])eral  otVers,  i)rovided  the  institution  should 
be  placed  in  Franklin.  Subsecpicntly  he  devoted  the  gi'eater  portion  of 
his  wealth  to  the  founding  of  Ihsin  A<*ademy,  (me  of  whose  functions 
w JKS  to  be  the  litting  of  young  ukmi  for  the  college.  He  also  showtMl  still 
more  distinctly  his  favor  to  the  coHcgc  by  c(mtributing  in  all  }?0(MXK)  to 
its  fuinls. 

•  Bui  tlic  college  was  especially  tbrtnnate  in  its  infancy,  an<l  when  it 
was  practically  without  hnuls,  fn  having  for  its  treasurer  Tlumms  A. 
Go<hlaid,  a  wealthy  merchant;  a  man  utterly  void  of  personal  vanity, 
whose  eyes  swept  over  the  whole  field,  aud  who,  wherever  he  saw  that 
the  <*ause  <*ould  ]>e  promoted  by  a  tinw»ly  benefaction,  very  shnidy  and 
imostentatiously  bestowed  it.  So  when  the  college  was  almost  entirely 
without  funds  and  had  but  a  sniall  part  of  the  income  needed  to  meet 
its  <'urrent  expenses,  he  (piiiitly  i)aid  tlu*  detli'iency  out  of  his  own  poi'ket 
and  ])n»served  it  from  debt. 

At  the  conclusion  of  th(^  first  half  of  the  <*ollege  year  1874-75,  Dr. 
Miner,  having  previously  resigned  his])astoratein  Boston,  tendere<l  his 
resignation  of  the  presidency  of  tlie  college.  Neither  institution,  how- 
ever, was  willing  to  ac<'e])t  his  resignation,  and  each  sought  to  retain  his 
entire  servi<'(*s.  After  mature  deliberation  he  decided  to  accept  the  in- 
vitation of  the  ]>arish,  and  his  official  ccmnecticm  with  the  fa<-ulty  of  the 
college,  which  he  had  lield  with  distinguish.ed  ability  and  success  for  13 
years,  was  thus  iMM'man<*ntly  severe<l. 

The  Hon.  Israel  Washburn,  jr.,  the  war  governor  of  Maine,  was 
chosen  as  his  succ(»ssor.  hnt  he  promi)tly  decline<l  the  otfi<*e.  The 
trustees  tlu'u  determined  to  nniUe  a  new  dejKirture  and  place  an  alum- 
nus of  the  coUegi*  at  its  head.  Accordingly  the  ]UM\sent  incumbent,  at 
that  time  jmstor  of  the  First  Tnivcrsalist  Church  of  Trovidence,  K.  L, 
and  a  gra<luate  of  the  class  of  l<S(»0,  was  i»lected  to  the  vacant  chair  in 
March,  187.'5,  and  was  inaugurated  on  the  IM  day  of  June  following. 
Whatever  may  be  tln^  ultimat**.  venlict  conc<Miiing  the  wisdom  of  the 
trustees  in  the  selection  which  was  then  nuuh',  no  one  will  denv  that 
the  calling  of  an  alumnus  to  the  post  has  had  the  etl'ect  of  quickening 
the  interest  and  securing  tbe  cooperation  of  the  graduates  of  the  insti- 
tution beyond  anything  that  couhl  have  been  done. 

I  c(mu>  now  to  speak  Inietly  of  certain  changes  in  the  internaVJife  i»f 
the  college,  many  of  whitjh  have  taken  place  under  my  own  eye>md^ 
with  the  shaping  of  which  in  imi>ortant  respwts,  during  th(»se  la7& 
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years,  I  have  had  something  to  do.  In  the,niatt<T  of  tlevelopment  few 
institntions  in  this  country  have  niach"  ffn^aitT  progress.  It  is  a  long 
»tei>  from  wliat  the  college*,  was  when  I  kn«»w  it  as  a  student,  to  its  prcs- 
ent  condition;  so  that  those  wlh>  wcn»  only  ac(iuaintcd  with  its  life  !."> 
or  20  years  ago  wouhl  si'arrdy  nMM)gniz<!  it  as  tin*,  same  life  to-djiy.  In- 
deed tlie  modifications  which  liav(^  Im^cu  introduced  into  its  discipline 
and  into  its  courses  of  study  have  aroy^ed  nn  interest  in  its  work  out- 
side of  and  beyond  men*  denominational  lines,  ami  ;ir(»  beginning  to  at- 
tract to  it  students  from  nmny  miscellaneous  sources. 

One  of  the  chief  dilUculties  in  the  way  of  lo<'al  patronage  has  been  <he 
overshadowing  influenco  of  Harvard  Tniversity.     It  was  scarcely  to  be 
expected  that  an  institution  planted  in  such  close  jnoximity  to  that 
/K)werful  and  venerable  seat  of  U^arning  would,  in  the  iM^ginning,  attract 
i^tudents  from  its  inmiediate  neighborliood.     Many  ^jcrsons  have  thought 
that  the  hx'atitm  of  the  college  is  a  mistaken  on<»  on  that  account.     But 
^idleges  are  not  made  in  one  day  uov  in  (Uie  diH-'ade.     It  will  take  more 
"than  Leland  Stanford's  millions  of  endowment  to  give  his  university 
SI  :4olid  and  enduring  fame.     ( '(dh'ges,  iude<Ml,  Uko  all  the  great  and  per- 
manent institutions  by  which  society  is  upheld  and  the  welfare  and 
3>rogress  of  humanity  an*  s(M»ured,  are  the  slow  growth  of  generations. 
The  selection  of  the  present  site  of  tlui  college  cannot  be  regardcMl  as 
other  than  fortunate;  first,  because  of  its  proximity  to  Boston,  the  most 
imiK)rtant  literary  center  of  the  Xew  Wcnld,  where  it  may  constantly  f(»el 
the  imlsations  of  every  intelltM-tnal  m(»vement   that  takes  pla<*e  in  the 
domain  of  thought;  and,  secondly,  iMM-anse,  owing  to  its  contact  with 
the  foremost  college  in  the  land,  it  has  been  compelled  to  adopt  and 
maintain  the  highest  standards  in  its  W(uk.     Tli<»  result  of  this  is  seen 
in  the  steady  growth  of  recent   years.     During  the  last  .">  or  (J  years 
there  has  been  a  good  ])erceutage  of  attendance  from  schocds  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  the  college  which  have  heretofore  simt  their 
students  almost  exclusively  to  Harvard.     Men  have  be(»n  drawn  to  the 
college  wholly  without  reference  to  deuominatioual  lines,  simply  because 
they  believed  the  colleg<»  had  advantages  to  otl'er  unsurpassed  by  any 
institution  in  the  country.     AVithin  the  last  few  years  the  college  has 
made  a  decided  gain  in  students.     The  whole   number  for  the' year 
1890-91  wa^s  100  in  the  college,  of  whom  .').-)  were  in  t he  <livinity  school, 
and  the  remainder  in  the  college  of  letters. 

The  cours<».  of  study  originally  adopted  >\as  su])siantially  that  of  the 
leading  New  Enghmd  colleges.  It  has  adhered  throughout  very  lirnily 
to  its  standard.  The  ten  associatf»d  ctdleges  of  southern  New  Kngland 
voted  at  their  annual  meeting  in  1S79  that  it  is  <lcsirable  to  adopt  a 
system  of  uniform  re<iuirenu'nts  for  tln^  admission  of  students.  Tufts 
was  one  of  the  first  to  accept  the  scheme  pro])osed  by  the  conference  of 
exADuners  in  the  different  institutions.  The  faculty  as  originally  con- 
stituted consisted  of  three  professors  besides  the  presid<Mit ;  and  for  many 
years  the  entire  work  of  th*^  c^dlege  was  performed  by  not  more  than  livo 
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teachers.  The  ijifte  and  beiietaetioiw  of  Dr.  Walker,  designed  mainly 
for  the  promotion  of  inathcinati<:s  and  related  branches  of  study,  enabled 
the  trustees  to  enlarge  the  facilities  for  instruction  on  the  side  of  science. 
A  professorsliip  of  civil  enginc(»rin^  was  created  in  1S07.  This  depart- 
ment has  l)eeu  enlarged  j^ra<lnally,  until  now  men  may  rec<»ive  complete 
courses  of  jirofessional  instruction  in  civil,  meclnmical,  and  ehK*tric4d 
eni^hieering.  Some  very  abh^  cMijjineers,  liolding  im])ortant  and  resp<m- 
sible  positions,  have  received  tlirirtrainin«rhcr<».  Th<»  subjects  of  natural 
history,  physics,  and  clu^nistry  have  each  been  assijfued  to  separate 
chairs.  The  department  of  i)liysics  has  two  excellent  working  labonu 
tories.  Besides  the  regular  work  in  ])hysics  with  the  college  classes, 
original  investigations  are  carried  on  un(b^r  the  diriHttion  of  Dr.  Dolbcar, 
the  in'ot(L\ssor  of  physics,  and  Pn)fessor  Hooper,  the  professor  of  elec- 
tricity. Tn  the  department  of  chemistry,  t  In?  organic  research  laboratory 
has  been  very  carefully  c(iuipp(»d  for  that  line  of  work,  and  offers  facili- 
ties for  (U'iginal  investigation  which  will  compare  favorably  with  those 
of  any  similar  laboratory  in  the  country.  During  the  ]>ast  few  years 
very  considcrabh^  additions  to  chemical  knowledge  have  been  made  by 
the  able  corps  of  instructors.  Of  the  department  of  natural  history  wu 
shall  speak  later  on. 

The  only  degree^  giv(Mi  in  the  beginning  as  a  reward  for  residence  and 
study  in  the  college  was  that  of  bachehu'  of  arts.  But  the  presence  of 
a  large  number  of  students  who  were*  not  prcjiared  to  take  that  course 
of  study  in  full  le<l  to  the  organization  of  two  a<lditional-c<mrses,  one 
leading  to  the  degree  of  civil  cngin(»er,  and  the  other  to  the  tlegree  of 
bachelor  of  j)hilosophy.  The  latt<*r  <*ourse.  hns  received  many  nioditica- 
tions,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1875  it  was  determined  to  make  it  a  4 
years' course,  the  same  in  all  respects  as  the  regular  course,  except  that 
it  omits  Greek  an<l  substitutes  instead  of  it  the  modern  languages  and 
some  elective  work  in  sci<MU'e.  During  the  i)resent  year,  ISDl, «  course 
has  been  opene<l  in  which  the  modern  langunges  ure  substituted  for 
Greek  and  for  which  the  degree  of  A.  1>.  will  b<»  gi  v(mi.  Previous  to  1875 
the  work  of  tlie  college  wus  mainly  ])rescribed,  with  but  little  opportunity 
for  opti<mal  or  elective  studies.  At  tluit  tiinetliescoi)eof  electives  was 
greatlj'  broadened.  There  are  now  eleven  full  courses  of  ele<*ri  ves  oi»en 
to  students.  From  the  mi<ldle  of  the  junior  yeiir  a  very  large  percentage 
ofthe  student's  work  is  in  those  lines  which  hechocKses  Ibr  himself.  It  was 
decided,  also,  immediately  aftertheelectivesystem  went  in  to  effect,  to  con- 
fer special  honors  atthetinjeofgraduation  upon  uny  student  who  attains 
distinction  in  any  parti<-ular  stu<ly  and  in  two  <'ognate  studies,  under 
such  rules  as  the  fa(Mdty  huve  prescribeil.  Another  impoi-tant  move- 
ment in  the<lirection  of  sound  scliol:M'shi|»  wms  iujhIc  jibout  this  time.  It 
was  determined  tlmt  the  degree  « if  muster  of  arts,  which,  so  far,  had 
been  granted  to  all  gnuluatt^s  of  the  degree*  of  A,  B.  who  applied  for  it 
aft<*r  .'{  years  from  their  gruduation,  should  be  conferred  oidy  upon  such 
graduates  of  the  regular  and  philosophical  <ourses  as  shouM  pursue, 
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duriug  a  retsiclence  of  not  li*ss  than  1  y«ar,  uuiUt  the  direction  of  tlie 
fsK*{ulty,  a  pn\srrilM*<l  courst^  of  study  in  at  least  two  <lei)artnic»nts.  The 
privilege  of  p'aduate  study  was  also  opened  to  Ihoso  holding  like  de- 
grt*es  from  other  colleges.  The  result  of  this  action  has  been  to  retain 
at  the  colh*ge  for  more  i)rotracted  and  ])rofouud  stu<ly  andtitious  and 
84*holarly  men  out  of  every  class. 

The  nuMlifications  of  <liscipline  hav«^  been  no  less  ini])oi*taut  either  in 
their  chanu^ter  or  results.  Fonnerly  in  all  tiie  New  England  colleges  an 
elalK)rate syst<Mn  of  ndes, enforced  by  an  oversight, which  often  anuumted 
to  esjuonage,  was  thought  to  be  nec(»ssary  to  good  order  and  the  proper 
moral  development  of  young  ukmi.  fn  the  ey<\s  of  the  students  the 
faculty  of  a  college  seemed  to  be  little  els(»  than  a  grand  court  of  inquisi- 
tion for  the  trial  and  punishnuMit  of  offenses  against  discipline.  In  point 
of  fact,  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  time  of  college  ot!i<H^rs  was  spent 
in  that  business.  At  Tufts,  ])crliai)s  more  comj)letelythan  in  any  other 
New  England  colh»ge,  all  this  is  <*lianged.  Formal  rules  rehiting  to 
conduct  have  been  abolisluMl.  Mm  :ue  put  entirely  upon  their  h<uu)ry 
and  are  no  long<»r  watched.  Sin<-e  IST."*  there  has  not  been  a  single  cin^ 
of  a  student  summoned  before  the  faculty  or  a  committee  of  the  faculty 
for  <liscipline.  Under  this  policy  t lu^  gain  in  tlu^  orderly  beliavior,  moral 
tone,  and  contentment  of  students  has  been  immense.  For  IG  years 
not  more  than  two  students  have  beiMi  sent  away  from  the  college  for 
misconduct;  and  n(»t  more  than  two  or  three,  so  far  as  I  remember,  have 
left  the  college  because  of  dissatisfaction  either  with  its  methods  or  its 
faculties;  while  the  relative  pen-entage  of  those  who  graduate  to  those 
who  enter  has  risen  in  20  yeaVs  from  (».*>  per  cent,  in  nearly  80  per  cent., 
placing  us,  in  this  resi>eet,  in  the  front  rank  of  New  England  collegers. 

The  whole  number  of  graduate's  is  now  about  oOO.  Of  this  nund)er 
representatives  may  be  found  in  tlu' jU'incMpal  walks  of  almost  every  one 
of  the  learned  professions.  As  an  indication  of  the  quality  of  scholar- 
ship produced,  it  may  be  remarked  that  11  of  tlu»  otUcers  of  instruction 
and  government,  including  the  i)resi<lent,  are  from  its  «)wn  gniduates. 
The  board  of  trustees  consists  of  2U  ]M»rsous.  Of  this  luimber  10  are 
from  the  alunuii  of  the  <'ollege. 

Silvanus  Packani  l»y  will  directed  that  llie,  trustees  should  establish 
and  maintain  out  of  the  rents  and  i)rolits  of  liis  estate  one  theological 
professorshij).  The  Kev.  Thomas  ,1.  Sawyer,  i).  j).,  was  electe<l  Pack- 
ard professor  of  theology,  and  tlie  divinity  si'hool,  with  Dr.  Sawyer  at 
its  head,  was  organized  an*!  opened  for  the  a(bnissi<ni  <d*  students  in 
ISfiO.  At  first  1  ]>rotV»ssor  was  associated  with  Dr.  Sawyer,  and  very 
«CM>n  another  was  ad<led  to  the  taeidty.  There  are  at  present  4  ])ro- 
fessors  and  1  instructor  besides  Dr.  Sawyer  in  tlu^  divinity  si'bool.  The 
ecmrse  of  study,  at  the  o])ening  of  the  school,  leading  to  the  degi*c«  of 
bachelor  of  divinity,  was  l\  years,  but  so  large  a  nundu'r  of  those  apply- 
ing for  admission  were  found  to  be  deficient  in  elementary  training  that 
the  course  was  lengthened  to  4  years  for  all  except  college  gra^luates. 
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lu  order  1^)  ;»:ivi*  great*?!*  eiicourageiiient  to  mou  having  the  Chriatian 
ministry  in  view  to  s(U'ure  coHege  training  before  entering  the  divinity 
srhool.  after  the  jiresent  year,  whih^  a  preparatory  eourse  of  1  year  for 
all  who  have  not  the  d(»gree  of  A.  n.  will  be  retained,  the  degree  of  b. 
1>.  will  be  given  exehisiv<»ly  to  college  graduates.     Upwards  of  60  stu- 
dents, sinee  the  organization  of  Ihe  school,  have  taken  the  ]»rei*erilMH\ 
eourse  in  thecdogy  and  received  the  degree  of  baehelor  of  divinity.    OC 
this  nnnd)er  nearly  <nu»-half  are  in  charge  of  important  x)arishes  in  Ma**" 
8aehus<»<ts,  and  others  in  <lirterent  i)arts  of  the  ccmntry  are  oeeupyin^-S" 
Honn^  of  the  most  ]>rominent  and  influential  pulpitH. 

When  tlie  present  site  of  the  <*ollege  was  selected  the  hill  was  with     -^ 
out  trees  and  alm(»st  reiMilsivt*  in  its  nakedness.     The  erection  of  tbi 
main  college  buihling  and  tlu*  first  dormitory  only  served  to  heighteii. 
its  wind-swejit  ai)i)earance.     lUit  other  iniportiint  buildings  have  iHfeii 
added;  walks  and  driveways  have  been  laid  out;  trees  have  been  jdanted 
and  liave  attained,  on  the  southerly  slope*,  a 'thick  and  heavy  gn>wth,- 
and  are  beginning  to  get  a  hohl  upon  the  northerly  side;  the  reservoii- 
of  the  Mystic  waterworks  is  established  ui)on  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
and,  in  effect,  forms  a  i»art  of  the  college  groumls;  so  that  in  the  sum- 
mer season  there  is  no  inore  beautiful  or  attrae^tive  siM)t  in  the  whol(» 
region  about  lioston  than  College  Hill.     In  1882-8.'^  a  very  iiniM>rt ant 
feature  was  added  to  its  cluster  of  buildings  by  the  erection  of  a  stone 
chapel  from  funds  provi<le<l  by  Mary  T.  (Joddard.     The  style  of  the  wl- 
iiice  is  Komanesque  with  a  geiniine  L<»mbardic  tower.     It  isasgraeefid 
a  pi(»<*e  of  archite<*ture  as  can  be  found  in  this  ])art  of  the  country  and 
is  a  worthy  memorial  of  the  woman,  who,  with  her  noble  husband,  has 
been  so  etticient  a  i)romoter  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  iuAtitution. 
Sin<*e  the  comidetion  of  the  chapel  ]\Ii's.  (iod<lard  has  built  and  liuished 
at  her  own  <»xi)ens(^  an  excellent  gymnasium. 

One  of  tin*  most  im]M)rtant  additions  of  reuent  years  has  l>eim  the 
founding  of  the  Barnum  Museum  of  Natural  Histtuy.  In  the  spring  of 
1S8;J  the  writer  suggested  to  the  Hon.  P.  T.  Barnum  that,  as  he  had 
been  all  his  life  engaged  in  collecting  rare  objects  in  eei*tain  depart- 
ments of  natural  history  for  the  imrijose  alike  of  ]»opular  amusi»nient 
and  instruction,  it  would  be  most  ap]>ropriat4»  for  him  to  leave  behind 
him,  as  his  monunn»nt,  a  natural  history  nniseum  in  <'onnection  with  the 
e(dlege  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  original  i)rom<»ters  and  founders. 
The  response  was  instantaneous.  IFe  <lirected  nn»  at  onee  to  procure 
plansaiKl  speciticaticuisof  a  building  which  would  admit  of  iiidetinit^ ex- 
tension, and  submit  to  him  an  estimate  of  the  cost.  Fn  accordance  with 
the  foregoing  schenns  the  i>resent  mustMim  building  has  l)een  ereete<l, 
and  a  beginning  has  been  nuuh*  also  in  the  eiidownu*nt  fund.  The  mu- 
seum, which  is  only  the  central  portion  of  what  is  intended  to  be  a 
nnnh  larger  building,  is  a  structure  of  dignity  and  beauty.  The  first, 
or  bas(Mn(Mit  floor,  which  is  almost  wholly  above  ground,  is  occupied  by 
the  steam-engine  and  the  nci-essjiiy  laboratories  and  workrooms.     The 
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second  or  main  floor,  has,  besi(li\s  a  larj*^(»  lecture  room,  a  grand  vesti- 
bule, containing  a  marble  bust  of  the  donor,  by  Thomas  Ball.  Here 
the  larg;n*  and  more  important  si)tH*iTnens  of  natural  liistory  now  belong- 
ing tv  the  ex)llege  are  deposited.  Here  also  the  stufted  skui  <)f  Jumbo 
finds  its  ultimate  resting  i)la('e.  The  thinl  floor  comprises  a  hu'ge  exhi- 
hitiou  hall,  50  feet  wide  by  70  f(^et  long,  with  a  gallery  running  com- 
pletely around  it.  In  addition  to  the  important  cabinet  akeady  belong- 
ing to  Hie  college,  Mr.  Barnuni  authorized  Prof.  Henry  A.  Ward  to 
fiiruish  a  fine  zo<>logical  collection.  This  col lecticm,  comprising  several 
hundred  choice  specimens,  selccte<l  with  sp(»cial  reference  to  purpo.ses 
of  instruction,  has  be^n  received,  mounted,  and  si^t  up  in  cases  specially 
designed  for  the  purpose.  By  his  last  will  Mr.  Barnum  left  J!f40,(MK) 
for  the  ei-ection  of  two  n(»w  wings  to  the  museum. 

The  library  has  had,  on  the  whoh%  a  very  satisfa^'tory  growth.  Dr. 
Ballou's  extraordinary  love  for  books  led  him  to  bestow  particular  at- 
tention upon  its  foi-mation.  lie  was  unremitting  in  his  soli(;itation  of 
gifts  from  friends  and  acquaintances  and  fron'i  publishers  and  b(M)k- 
sellers.  The  interest  awakened  by  him  has  never  flagged.  There  are 
now  in  the  possession  <»f  the  college  upwards  of  30,(MM)  hound  vol- 
umes, many  of  them  rare  and  of  great  value,  an<l  S,000  or  9,000  ])am- 
phlets. 

Tlie  college  has  been  distinguished  for  its  liberal  jxdicy  towards  those 
yoimg  men  who  are  obliged  on  account  of  limited  im^aiis  to  struggle 
for  their  education.  The  charge  for  tnition  is  if\i)i)  a  year.  Hut  there 
are  more  than  fifty  scholarships  in  the  gift  of  the  college.  By  means 
of  these  the  tuition  nuiy  be  <'anceled  for  those  who  prove  their  worth- 
iness by  superior  attainments.  In  addition  to  these,  grat uitics  are  given 
in  case  of  need,  so  that  the  instruction  is  practically  free  to  all  men  of 
promise  and  fidelity,  whose  circumstances  require  it.  It  is  a  gratifying 
fact  that  some  of  the  most  distinguished  and  su(»cessfnl  of  its  gnuluates 
are  from  among  those  who  have  enjoye<l  its  pecuniary  favors,  and  who 
would  have  found  a  liberal  edncati(»n  im])ossible  without  them.  IVhue- 
over,  on  account  of  th<*  isolation  of  the  college,  there  being  no  villages 
in  immediate  cont^ict  with  it  (ui  eith(»r  side,  it  is  not  only  extremely 
favorable  for  study,  but  admirably  juhii»ted  to  those  who  are  obliged  to 
practice  e<*onomy.  Probably  there  is  no  institution  in  America  where 
i%  student  can  have  ecjual  advantagt»s  at  so  low  a  cost.' 


*  Siuo«  th«  foivj^oiiijj:  was  written  two  or  thr»M' iKMHirsts  liavo  Ikvii  jhMimI  to  the 
eudowmeiit.  Mi»H  H.  H.  Fay,  of  Washiii^^ton,  1).  (\,  made  tlio  coni'jjco  n'siduary 
legatee,  by  whitli  between  .f20,(XH)  anil  $30,000  have  been  received.  Ky  tho  will  of 
the  Kev.  \V.  H.  Kyiler,  d.  i>.,  of  (.•bieajro,  the  ocdle^o  nhares  with  other  iuAtitntions 
in  the  remainder  of  his  estate.  The  amount  realized  from  Dr.  Ryder's  bequest  is 
upwards  of  $33,000.  By  the  wiU  of  tlie  late  Ezra  M.  (Jay,  of  Milford,  N.  II.,  the 
college  receives  about  $60,000. 

At  the  CQ^nmencemcut  of  1891  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Men-er,  n.  n..  announced  his  purpose 
to  give  $40,000  for  a  new  theological  buiblin^.  A  8ub8cn]>tion  was  immediately  be- 
^nu  for  a  donuitory  t<»  accompany  the  main  hall.  The  contracts  for  lioth  bnildin|i^ 
have  now  been  made.  £.  U.  C« 
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MASSA0H[JSE1TS  INSTITUTE  OP  TECHNOLOGY. 

Wy  Prof.  Silas  W.  Kolman. 
INTKonrc'TION. 

Tlio  foriuatioii  of  an  estimate*  of  thcs  influence  of  an  eiluoational  insti- 
tution requiivs  a  knowltMl-nc  of  the  nature,  quality,  and  amount  of  its 
work,  past  and  i)reseMt.  This  should  be  based  ratlier  upon  demon- 
strated results  than  ujion  professions;  that  is,  ratlier  upou  what  those 
are  and  are  doing*  who  have  eonie  witliiu  the  influence  of  the  institution, 
than  upon  the  stated  intentions  on  the  part  of  its  board  of  manners. 
T^nfortunately,  information  of  the  former  kind  is  diflieidt  both  of  access 
and  interi)retation,  especially  in  a  comparatively  young  institution. 

To  present  for  consi<leration  th(»  Massairhusetts  Institute  of  Te<»h- 
nology  in  its  influence  upon  higher  e<lucation  in  this  State  and  country, 
the  plan  here  adopted  is,  to  state  the  causes  whi<'h  led  to  its  establish- 
ment, to  show  the  lines  ah)ng  which  it  was  ]>lanned  and  organized,  to 
note  and  to  follow  the  development  of  those*  features  which  were  new 
or  advanced,  to  estimate  the  quality  of  the  general  work  of  the  insti- 
tution, to  state  itsi)resent  scope,  and,  Anally,  toconsi<ler  statistically  the 
number,  distribution,  and  o<*cui)ations  of  its  graduates  and  of  other 
former  students  not  graduates,  thus  indicating  roughly  to  what  extent 
and  in  what  manner  the  community  has  be(»n  directly  influenced. 

OKKJIN. 

The  Massachusetts  Instituti*  of  Teehnology  is  recognized  in  the  eom- 
muuity  and  abroad  almost  solely  as  a  school  of  industrial  or  applied 
science,  that  is,  as  a  '^te<-hnical  s<'hool;-'  its  other  functions,  although 
not  unimiK)rtant,  b(»ing  less  M'i<lcly  known,  It  was  incorporated  by  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  in  ^Vfarch,  18(11,  and  organized  under  the  act  of 
incorporation  on  April  S,  1S<)1*. 

In  the  year  1851)  apiK*ar  th(»  flrst  records  of  conceited  action  which 
led  up  to  its  establishment.  An  ap|)reciation  had  become  somewhat 
general  of  the  aid  to  the  material  interests  of  New  England  which 
would  come  iiom  the  greater  diffusion  of  scientiflc  and  technical  knowl- 
edge amongst  artisjuis  and  managers  of  manufa<*turing  interests,  and 
frcmi  the  enlargement  and  more  thonmgh  training  of  the  class  of  tech- 
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nirally  eilncatwl  men,  8uc*h  aa  civil,  inei'hauical,  and  miniug  engineers, 
vheniists,  an?liite<*ts,  ok'.     In  a  moro  or  loss  vaguo  way  it  was  rocog- 
iiiz*Ml  that  tliis  ond  was  being  serve^l  in  some  lines  witU  notable  suc- 
cess in  England  andontlie  continent  of  PhiroiHs  by  technical  schools, 
uiuseuuis^  conservatories^  and  similar  organizations.     Bnt  of  the  ]n*omi- 
nent  citizens  of  Boston  and  the  State  at  large  who,  in  185S  to  1800,  be- 
came the  earliest  promoters,  and  later  the  indispensable  friends  and 
substantial  snpporters  of  this  edncational  movement,  it  is  safe  to  assert, 
m  the  words  of  a  prominent  representative  of  them,  that  "they  wanted 
a  technological  institnte  but  had  a  very  faint  idea  of  what  such  an  insti- 
tute should  be."    Nor  was  the  Institute,  when  it  took  on  foiin  under  the 
master  mind  of  Prof.  William  H.  Rogers,'  in  any  sense  a  Ci>py  of  exist- 
ing institutions,  either  in  this  country,  as  none  of  similar  scoj>e  and  aims 
>\'ere  in  existence  here  or  abroad,  or  had  ])een  definitely  planned,  since  it 
'^as  and  has  remained  characterized  by  many  features  which  were  novel 
(some  being  specially  a<bipted  to  the  conditions  of  this  (country),  and  to 
^hose  permanent  value  their  repro(bu'tion  and  independent  development 
both  here  and  abroad  testify. 

Extracts  fi'om  records  and  documents  will  be  given  which  will  tell  the 
story  of  the  growth  of  this  movement  in  the  minds  of  its  originators 
better  than  commentary  can  do.  Tliey  (jertainly  constitute  an  impor- 
tant and  enduring  chapter  in  the  liistory  of  higher  education  in  the  State 
and  country. 

On  February  18, 1859,  a  meeting  of  abodt  forty 'Mudividuals  represent- 
ing associations  of  agricultiu'c,  horticulture,  art,  science,  and  various 
industrial,  educrational,  and  moral  interests  of  the  State,"  was  held  in 
the  library  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  Mason  street, 
Boston.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  first  step  in  organization  of  an 
effort  for  the  promotion  of  some  form  of  popular  and  more  extended 
scientific  education.  The  rapid  and  persistent  development  which  fol- 
lowed, in  the  next  two  years,  must  be  held  as  an  indication  of  a  general 
and  strong  appreciation  ])y  the  community  of  the  importance  of  in- 
creased facilities  in  this  direction,  which  was  intimated  in  the  :)4ldress 
of  Governor  Banks,  in  January,  1859.  At  this  first  meeting  Mr.  Mar- 
shall P.  Wilder  presided.  Prof.  Louis  Agassiz,  Hon.  A.  II.  liice,  Mr. 
John  I).  Philbrick,  and  others  spoke.  A  <!(mimittee  was  appointed  to 
memorialize  the  legislature  and  did  so  as  follows,  in  March,  1859: 

MEMORIAL  TO   THE    LKGISLATrUK    OF    MASSACHUSETTS    IN    RELATION   TO   A  CONSERVA- 
TORY   or    ART    AND    SCIENCE. 

Thft  uQdersigneil,  a  roininittrn  uppoiiittMl  by  citizeuK  of  the  Cummou wealth,  at  a 
meetin^i;  held  February  18,  1851),  in  thr  rooms  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  His- 
tory, romposed  of  uidividnalK  represfMiting  ii8soi'iatioii.s  of  a j;ri culture,  horticulture, 
art,  Kcience,  and  various  industrial,  cducationiil,  and  moral  iuterests  oftheStat«, 
w»Te  instrurted  to  prepare  a  memorial  to  yonr  houorable  body,  in  concert  with  a 
committee  repn^senting  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  settiuiu:  forth  the 
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wi«jhe8  of  the  various  aasocintioiis  n.'i>rofsciiHj<l'  at  tliis  iui*etiu^,  a»  well  as  to  confer 
with  others  not  i)r(;seiil,  iu  a  general  plau  of  cauporatiou^  aud  to  ^HL-rouil  and  aid  ■ 
in  rarryiny:  out  the  wim^  and  libi-ral  su|r^estiou  of  his  excellency,  the  governor.  inhi« 
address  alluding  to  tin-  j)roi)riety  of  appropriatinj;  for  edneational  purposes  the  pro- 
eeeilfi  of  sales  of  tln^  Haolv-Bay  lands  Ixdon^iug  to  th<^  CJtnnmonwealth,  lying  near  the 
Pnl)li<'  (iarden,  in  tin*  city  of  l^aston.  Tho  said  eomuiitteo  respectfully  represent  to 
your  honorable  body,  that  in  our  opinion  a  most  elTeetivo  method  of  making  thofle 
lands  available  in  promoting  edueation,  as  well  as  direetly  developing  the  wealth  of 
the  State,  would  be  for  the  legislature  to  pass  a  nxoU'v  r«'S»»rving  from  sale  a  i»uni(m 
of  said  lands,  and  dedicating  theui  as  a  space  to  be  used  in  all  coming  time  for  tliA 
erection  of  a  building  or  buildings  }>y  various  institutions  for  i)ublic  bendit,  Mliirh 
in  the  aggregate  would  constitute  and  might  be  knowu  as  the  Ma.Hsaehasett>  Con- 
servatory of  Art  and  Sciencre. 

The  eommittee,  without  undertaking  to  specify  in  detail  the  extent  of  space  to  be 
reserve<l,  or  the  si)eciiic  purposes  to  wliicli  it  should  be  dedieatetl,  would  Miinply 
suggest  the  character  of  a  few  l(>tding  institutions,  which,  if  on<'e  (established  on 
the  grounds,  would  form  a  nucleus  around  which  would  cluster  kindred  assm-iatiuns 
of  immense  value  to  the  iM«oph*  of  the  State.  Takiuic  the  rommissioueiV  i)lan  of  the 
lands  as  a  biisis  for  illustration,  we  would  suggest  the  reservati(»H  of  asinnchas 
four  squares  for  this  ])iU']>ose. 

Se<'tiou  No.  1  might  be  devoted  to  collections  of  implements,  nu)dels,  and  oth«"r 
objects  pert. lining  to  agricnltuic.  horticulture,  and  pomology. 

Section  No.  2   to   natural  liistory,  jiractical   geology,  and   trhemistry.  with  ample     | 
room  for  museums  of  specimens.  J 

Section  No.  3  to  those  institutions  devoted  to  the  development  of  mechanics,  man- 
nfactures,  an«l  counuerce. 
Section  No.  4  to  fine  arts,  histr>ry,  and  ethnob»gy.  * 

Tin*  S2>ace  reserved  for  each  section  should  )»«•  anqde  for  these  and  all  in.stitutiniu     ^ 
of  a  kindred  character  which  the  future  progress  of  the  State  nuiy  develop. 

In  ('(uiclusion  tho  committee,  while  heartily  sympathizing  with  the  eft'orts  now  in 
progress  to  form  a  mu.seum  of  natural  liisiory  and  cc»m])arative  zofdogy,  under  the 
auspices  of  Professor  Agassiz,  at  Cambridge,  for  the  development  of  abstract  »ci- 
ence,  desire  to  cooperate  with  such  labors  in  the  building  up  of  institutions  of  a 
more  direetly  practical  character  which  will  enable  the  massi'sof  the  people  engaged 
in  iudu.strial  occupations  mon?  elTectually  to  avail  themselves  «>f  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  the  labors  of  those  who  are  entirely  devoted  to  purely  srientllic  re- 
search. 

Marshall  P.  Wildkk, 
(iKt>.  AV.  Pratt, 
Saml.  H.  Ciookin, 
Alkim.i>  Orijway, 
\Vm.  E.  Bakkr, 

H.  V.   Kl)MAM»S. 

M.  1).  Ross, 

Committa: 

Boston'.  Marvh  .'^  IS/IO. 

T1h»  Hostou  Society  of  Natural  llist4)rv  sent  a  ineinorial,  dated  Feb- 
ruaiy  2."),  1S.")9,  iu  siijiport  of  tint  foregoin^j:,  signed  by  a couimittee,  <)f 
which  Saumel  Cabot  was  ehairniaii  and  JM-oft^ssor  William  li.  liiiirers 
was  II  member. 

The  joint  special  <'oinmittee  to  which  the  memorial  was  referred  by 
th(»  legi.slatiire  expressed  nnr(»si»rved  ajipreoiation  and  indorsement  of 
the  plan  in  a  ununimons  rejMirt  (House  J)oc.  *2G0,  March  30, 1859),  but 
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■were  "united  in  the  feeling  tliiit  the  present  is  not  ii  propitious  time 
for  action  in  the  premises.^ 

A  sec^on^  memorial  jnepareil  by  Professor  liofjers,  was  presented  at 
the  following  session  of  tlie  legislature  (House  Doe.  J;>,  January,  1800). 
It  was  drawn  on  the  sain«»  lines  a*»  the  tirst,  but  with  an  a^ldition  of  great 
iiniK)rt.  In  the  nniin  it  was  devoted  to  a  more  (»xt<4uh»il  statenu*nt  of 
intention  as  to  the  deveh>pment  of  the  dei>artments  1,  2,  3,  and  4 
of  the  fonuer  memorial.  The  design  thus  developed  is,  as  before, 
to  gather  and  arrange  large  <'olhH*tions  of  objeets,  materials,  lucKlels, 
natunil  si)eeimens,  i>aintings,  sculpture,  ete.,  with  the  view  to  their  ed- 
neational  value  as  exhibitions  open  to  public  inspeeticm,  and  to  supple- 
ment  this  by  public  or  private  lectures  and  x)ossibly  in  some  lines  by 
laboratories  for  research.     An  ^*  educaticmal  nuiseum ''  is  also  projMised — 

compmiDg  suits  of  Hpcciniens,  inodols,  dijigraiiis.  hooks,  maps,  iiiccliaiiiiral  and  experi- 
mental apparatus,  and  other  iustrunu'iits  of  instruction,  oa<'li  the  best  of  its  kind 
for  tlie  specific  purjiosc;  and  along  with  those,  ]>1ans  of  schoolhouscs,  of  school 
furniture,  uf  warming  and  vcntilntinu:  arrangement >i;  and.  in  short,  aU  a]>]diances 
api>ertaining  to  a  complete  and  jurfectly  ap))ointed  schotd. 

The  essential  addition,  however,  to  the  preceding  memorials  indicates 
that  which  was  later  to  become  the  central  and  almost  exclusive  feature 
of  the  work. 

As  a  further  and  important  means  of  popular  instruction  in  connection  with  the 
general  plan,  your  memorialists  would  look  contidently  for  the  ostahUshment,  at  au 
early  day,  of  courses  of  puhliv  hrturvn,  which,  while  aiming  at  a  familiar  exposition 
of  scienc*^  and  the  arts,  Avould  exhibit  in  practical  operation  by  working  models  or 
otherwise  the  more  important  discoveries  and  invi-ntions  as  they  arise.  This  feature, 
though  limited  at  lirst.  as  in  the  well-known  Polytechnic  Institution  of  London, 
to  subjects  of  a  jnirely  exp<Tiniental  or  demonstrative  kind,  might  be  expected  soon 
to  extend  itself  to  the  tine  arts  and  other  branches  of  liberal  culture,  and,  as  a 
whole,  could  not  fail  to  add  great  attractiveness,  as  well  as  public  usefuluess,  to  the 
general  plan.  Indeed,  considering  how  greatly  the  educational  value  of  museums 
is  augmented  by  conin»cting  with  them  an  organized  system  of  oral  teachings,  your 
memorialists  are  persua«led  that  ere  louij  the  ])nbliclibi'rality  would  not  t»nly  provide 
in  this  connecti<»n  for  popular  lectures  on  the  v.-irions  branches  of  industrial  science, 
:m  the  jdan  of  those  of  Morin.  l*ayen.  and  «»thcr  eminent  professors  of  thoConsen'a- 
[oiTt" of  Viirls,  hilt  would (Htablinh  a  coMi'uniir.NMVK  polytkc'IINIc  college,  which, like 
the  **  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures."  of  the»same  city,  or  the  great  **  Trades 
Institute  of  Berlin,"  would  put  in  practice  ix,  vomplvtc  MiiMtrm  of  in<luHtnal  ednration 
«ip]denientary  to  the  general  training  of  other  institutions,  and  fitted  t«»  e^iuip  its 
«tn<lents  with  every  scientific  and  technical  princii)l<»  a]>plicablc  to  the  leading  in- 
dustrial pursuits  of  the  age. 

This  menuH-ial  also  was  acted  ujiou  unfavorably  hy  the  lepslature. 

*  Believing  that  the  failure  of  their  ])revious  appeal  to  the  legislatnre  was,  in  part 
it  least,  due  to  the  incomjdrteness  and  vagueness  in  which  they  had  prefleuted  this 
lejKirtment  [of  practical  instructi(»n  in  the  arts  and  applied  sciences]  of  their  general 
plan;  and  finding  that,  in  spite  of  their  ill  success,  an  earnest  and  increasing  interest 


'  The  following  paragrajdis  are  quoted  from  a  pamphlet  prepared  by  Professor 
Rogers  and  entitled  "An  Aeefiunt  4if  the  Vrocecdings  Prelindnary  to  the  Organiza- 
biou  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,"  etc.,  Boston,  ISfU. 
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was  very  K^ii^^^al^y  ^♦^^^  ^'**"  the  establisbmont  ofan  iuatitutioii  d«?voted  toindoitriil 
Hru'Uri-  :iiitl  «Mliuati<ni,  tli»»  roiniiiitte<r  determiued  on  tukiug  snrli  bU^ps  as  irero 
]n-a<tical)lf  t«)>v:irdM  tin*  orgauizatiou.  in  a  pndiininary  Ibriu,  oran  iustitutiunofthis 
eharartor. 

Accordingly,  at  a  iiicotiiig  held  May  28,  1860,  the  coiuniitteo  nsAiguod  to  a  Hiibcom- 
niittee,  consistiiijr  of  \V.  B.  KogiTs,  E.  B.  Bigelow,  J.  M.  Bctrbe,  M.  I).  Rohj*,  andC. 
H.  I)alt4)u,  the  duty  ori»n'i>arini;  and  reporting;  llu*  jdan  of  an  iuHtitution  designed 
for  the  advancement  of  the  indnMtrial  arts  and  scienceH  and  ]>ractical  education  intbe 
Commonwealth. 

In  fulfillment  of  this  purpose,  a  scheme  of  organization  wart  franuMl  by  the  chai^ 
man,  and  embodied  in  a  report,  ]>reMenting,  in  some  detail  and  comi»rehenHiveueMk 
the  <^  objects  and  i)lan  of  an  institute  «>f  technology,  including  a  society  of.  artH,i 
museum  of  arts,  and  a  sclnxd  of  industrial  science." 

This  repoi-t,  drawn  iij)  by  Professor  Honors,  .and  accopto^l  by  the  gen- 
eral coiiiiiiittee,  was  read  by  him  as  chairinan  of  that  eomuiittee,  at  a 
l>iiblie  meeting  of  geiitleiiieu  interested  in  the  subject,  held  by  apiK)iiit- 
nient  at  tlic  rooms  of  the  l>oard  of  Trade,  on  the  5th  of  0<»tober,  1800, 
and,  on  vote,  was  ai)proved,  and  its  publieaticm  rceommended. 

Thus  sauetioned,  the  reiMut  in  the  form  of  a  i)ami)lilet  (rt^feiTetl  to 
hereafter  as  the  '* Objects  and  IMan,''  was  distributed  io  ]>ersous 
through  the  city  and  State  who  were  thou^j^ht  most  likely  to  be  iu- 
terestwl  in  the  subjects  to  which  it  rehited;  and,  in  order  to  elicit  the 
opini<ms  and  invite  the  cooperation  of  those  best  qualitied  to  judge  of 
the  practical  merits  of  the  plan,  the  ]»amphlet  wa.s  ac(^om]>anie<l  by  the 
following  circular; 

lioSTOX,  yovembvi\  ISfX). 

Dk.\u  »Sik:  In  sending  you  the  accompanying  pamjdilet,  setting  forth  the  objects 
and  plan  of  an  Institute  of  Technology  pi*oi>osed  to  be  established,  if  practicable.,  ou 
tlu^  Back-Bay  lands  in  Boston,  we  beg  to  r«'(|uest  that  you  will  give  it  your  early  and 
thtmghtful  attention. 

In  (uir  view  of  the  great  advantages  which  the  industrial  interest  and  ])nictical 
education  of  the  C'onuuonwealtb  woubl  derive  from  such  an  institution,  wo  cannot  but 
hope  our  plan  will  so  ap])rove  itself  to  ycmr  judgment  as  to  win  y(mr  sympathy  and 
aetivc  cooperation. 

It  is  proposed,  at  an  early  day,  to  hold  a  meeting  in  tbis  city  for  the  purpose  of 
ado]»tiug  measures  jm-liminary  to  the  organization  of  the  Institute.  Of  this  you  will 
be  duly  notified;  and  we  trust  tliat  your  interest  in  tlie  subject  will  secure  ns  the 
benelit  of  your  jiresence  on  the  occasion.  Meauwhib\  it  wiH  give  us  groat  ideasnre 
to  \h\  allowed  to  number  you  among  the  i>rospective  members  4if  the  Institute,  and  to 
have  the  intluence  and  authority  of  your  nnme.  as  well  as  the  advantage  of  your 
counsel,  in  connection  with  tbe  undertaking. 

•Should  it  be  your  wish  tt)  unite  with  us,  i»lcase  indicate  the  chiss  of  subjects,  ns 
mentioned  under  the  heads  of  "committees  of  arts, "  in  which  you  would  feel  most 
directly  inten^sted,  addressing  your  rej)ly  to  tin*  undersigned. 

William  B.  KiM^KKS, 
Ckairmtui  of  CummitUr. 

Tlie  numerous  res])onses  to  this  circular,  approving  the  objects  and 
j)lau  of  the  i>rt)posed  institute?.,  and  offering  coiiperation  iu  its  »evei-al 
departments  as  laid  down  iu  the  report,  satisfied  the  committee  that  its 
leading  features  were  practically  suited  to  the  great  industrial  and  edu- 
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cational  objects  in  view,  and  tliat  the  ffeneral  scheme  was  likely  to  com- 
mand the  hearty  and  helpful  approval  of  the  community  at  large. 

After  an  interval  of  about  two  months  fi^nn  the  distribution  of  the 
pamphlet,  the  committee  procewled  to  call  a  meeting  for  the  ])uri)o8e  of 
eft'ec.ting  a  preliminary  organization  of  the  Institute,  confining  the  invi- 
tation to  those,  to  whom  the  rei)ort  had  previously  been  sent,  and  who 
were  sui>posed  to  have  made  thcins(»Ives  acquainted  with  the  different 
fejitures  and  bearings  of  the  ])lan  thus  distinctly  submitted  to  them. 
It  will  be  sei»n  that  the  following  cir(!ular,  calling  this  meeting,  was 
framed  with  the  view  of  testing  still  further  the  ddilxTate  approbation 

and  interest  which  might  be  felt  in  regard  to  the  iu'opose<l  institution: 

« 

IJosTON,  Jamuiry  7,  1S6I. 

Deau  Sir:  Vou  havo  boon  mad«^  acqiiiiiiitod.  through  tlu;  paiuphlot  and  circular 
which  have  hovu  addressed  to  you,  witli  the  jccncnil  *'(>bjrrta  and  jilan"  of  the  lu- 
Btitnt«t  of  T«*rhuoh>^y  proposed  to  be  cHtablLshiMl,  if  practicablo,  on  the  Back- Bay 
]and;<  in  this  city. 

It  in  iif»w  propotMH.1  to  hobl  a  nu*etin;X  i>i  Morcantih*  HaU,  Ifi  Suniincr  street,  on 
Friday  evening,  11th  instant,  at  Iialf  ])ast  seven  o'ehx-k,  fur  the  purposr  of  adopting 
nieasuroH  ] preliminary  to  the  organi/atitni  of  the  Institute,  and  in  furtherance  of  a 
petition  to  the  lef^islature  for  a  ehaiter,  an<l  a  portion  of  the  Hack-Hay  landn. 

Ah  it  is  of  the  highest  iiu]>ortanee  that  tho  industrial  and  educatiouiil  interests  of 
the  Commonwealth  be  amply  repn'senteil  at  the  meeting,  we  earnestly  lieg  tliat  you 
will  favor  iis  with  your  presence  and  counsel  on  that  occasion.  Shouhl  you  be  un- 
able, however,  to  attend,  but  be  desirt>us  of  coojierating  as  a  member  of  tho  Institute 
in  the  great  publie  objeetH  we  have  in  vii*w,  please  allix  your  si«^nature  to  the  ac- 
companying statement,  and  return  tin;  same,  prior  to  tlu^  day  of  meeting,  to  tho 
undersized. 

WiM.IAM    H.    KoiiKKS, 
f'hairman  of  ('nmmittvv. 
1  Tkmpli:  I 'lack. 

The  undersigned  approves  of  the  objects  and  ji^eneral  jdan  of  tht^  proposed  Instituto 
of  Te<^hn<dogy,  anddcvfires  to  have  his  name  ])laced  on  its  list  of  prospective  menibers. 

Previous  to  the  day  of  meeting  replies  were  received  from  a  large 
number  of  those  to  whom  the  pamphlet  and  circidar  liad  been  addressed, 
reipiesting  that  they  inight  be  enrolled  among  the  ]m>spiM*fivc  mcmlxMs 
of  the  Institute,  and  otherwise  nidicating  tlieir  hearty  interest  in  the 
objeets  and  action  of  the  committee. 

The  meeting  wjis  held  at  X\vi\  appointed  time;  and  after  an  exposition, 
by  the  chairman,  of  the  prcvitnis  action  and  future  purposes  of  the 
CDminittee,  and  interesting  addresses  by  Professor  LMcsrce,  Kev.  Dr. 
Gannett  and  others,  favorabh^  to  the  Institute,  a  pndiminary  organ- 
ization was  established  by  adoi^ting  the  following  form  of  association, 
to  which  the  names  of  thos(»  present  were  atlixed: 

We,  the  subscribers,  feelinj;  a  deep  interest  in  ]»romotin;;  the  industrial  arts  and 
Heiences,  as  well  aspracti<'al  edMeati«>n,  heartily  approve  the  objects  and  plan  of  an 
institute  of  technology,  euibraelng  a  soeiety  of  arts,  a  museum  of  arts,  and  a  schotd 
of  industrial  science,  as  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  conimitt-ee;  and  we  hereby 
organize  and  establish  in  the  city  of  Hostnn  such  an  institution,  under  the  title  of 
the  "Massaehusetts  Institute  of  Te<rhut)logy,"  whenever  we  maybe  legally  empow- 
ered and  properly  prepared  to  trarry  these  objects  into  etfect. 
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The  following  resolutions  were  then  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  a  committfje  of  tweuty,  with  power  to  increase  their  namber,  be 
appointed  to  represent  the  iutere^tu  and  obje(!t»  of  the  association,  and  to  act  gener- 
ally in  its  behalf,  until  it  shall  be  legally  iucorjjorated  and  regularly  organized  under 
the  title  and  according  to  the  jiurpose  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  TochnoloKy. 

Jiettolredf.That  said  committee  be  instructed  to  use  its  best  efforts,  in  coopt^ratiau 
with  the' committee  of  associat«Ml  iuHtitutioiis  of  science  and  art«,  to  obtain  from  the 
legislature  an  act  of  incorporation  for  the  institute,  and  to  secure  a  grant  of  laud  on 
the  Bm;k  Bay  for  its  use,  and  for  that  of  other  institutions  devoted  to  the  practical 
sciences. 

Reaohed,  further.  That  this  committee  be  requested  to  frame  a  constitution  and 
by-laws  for  the  government  of  said  Institute  in  itn  several  departments,  and  to  suli- 
mit  the  same  to  the  eonKidernticni  of  this  iissoeiation,  whens<»ever  wo  may  be  in  reiMU 
mess  and  i»r<)pcrly  empowered  to  organize  formally  as  the  Institute  of  Teehnology. 

Subs(M|ueutly,  on  motion,  the  chiurniiin  of  the  meeting  wns  added  to 
the  eommittee,  to  aet  as  its  ehairman. 

The  members  of  this  committee  were  as  follows: 

William  H.  Rogers,  chairman.        F.  S.  Storer.  Charles  L.  Flint. 

James  M.  Boebe.  .Toliu  1).  Kunkle.  Thomas  Kiee. 

E.  S.  Tobey.  Charles  H.  Dalton.  John  Chase. 

Samuel  n.  (lookin.  K.C.Cabot.  J.  P.  Robinson. 

E.  B.  Bigelow.  James  B.  Francis.  F.  AV.  Lincoln,  jr. 

M.  D.  Ross.  John  C.  Hoadley.  Thomas  Aspinwall. 

John  D.  Philbrick.  Marshall  P.  Wilder.  J.  S.  Dupee. 

Thus  the  Institute  of  Technolopry  did  not  inelude  in  its  scoi>e  the  plan 
of  the  ori^i^al  proposed  eoIloeatcMl  institutions,  but  was  the  outoonie  and 
realization  of  so  much  of  that  phm  jis  related  to  direct  technical  and 
scientific  education,  a  feature  of  the  plan  which  first  found  exi^ression 
in  the  memorial  already  tiuoteil  in  which  Professor  Holers'  name  tirst 
appeiirs,  and  which  took  definite  shape  in  the  pamphlet  entitletl  *•  Ob- 
jects and  Plan"  written  l)y  him  and  above  referred  to. 

The  proposed  i^oupin^  of  institutions  did  not  develop  further  than 
that  one  square  of  State  land  was  subscMpiently  jrninted  to  the  Boston 
Society  of  Nsitural  History  and  the  Institute  of  Technology,  jointly. 

A  third  memorial  was,,  in  a<^cordanc(^  with  the  foregoing,  presented  to 
the  legislature  in  ISOl,  drafted  by  Professor  Kogers  as  chaimuui  of 
committee,  and  reading  as  followi^; 

MKMOKIAL  OK  TIIK  CO.MMrPTKK  OF  ASSoriATKD  INSTITrXIOXS  OF  8CIKNCK  AND  Aid's. 

The  undersigned,  a  committee  rei)reseutiu;^  various  iuHt  itutious  devoted  to  seienoo 
an«l  the  arts,  have  been  instrueted  to  memorialize  your  honorable  bo<ly  to  the  effeet 
as  follows : 

First.  That  yo!i  will  be  pleased  to  ^raut  to  the  Association  of  Industrial  Art  and 
S<*ience,  recently  formed,  a  charter  and  corj^orate  existence,  under  the  title  of  the 
"  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,"  empowering  it  to  carry  into  effeet  the  i)lan 
and  purposes  of  a  society  of  arts,  a  museum  of  arts,  and  a  school  of  industrial  scien<-e, 
as  set  forth  in  the  report  prepare<l  ])y  your  memorialists  and  herewith  submittotl. 

Second.  That  you  will  set  apart  and  assign  a  portion  of  the  Bai'k-Bay  lauds,  in  a 
coutiuuous  space,  for  the  use  and  accommodation  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
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Hifltoiy,  and  MatwaohuaettR  Horticultural  Society,  and  the  above-uamed  Institute  of 
TerIuiolug>',  nnder  such  conditiona  as  in  your  .iud«^nient  may  best  promote  the  prac- 
tical objects  of  these  iuHtitutions  and  conduce  to  the  edncational  and  industrial  in- 
t^rents  of  the  Comnnm  wealth. 

For  the  detailrt  of  the  or<i:iini/ation  and  ]>urposes  of  iliese  srvt-ral  Kocietit^s.  and  of 
their  claim H  npt»n  your  favorable  eouriideration  Jis  roinnM'tt'd  with  tin*  r>ci(Mir(>,  indus- 
try, and  cilui'ation  of  the  .Stat**,  yinir  meinorialiKts  brjj  t<»  enll  your  atten'tiiui  to  the 
printed  pamphletM  and  other  d«»CHnients  herewith  subniitted  to  your  iiis])ection. 

In  rejjjard  to  the  previous  artion  of  thi?  Ir^islature  on  this  Kubjret,  your  niemori- 
olii*t»  would  bej5  to  state  that  two  years  a^o  they  submitted  to  your  honorable  bf>dy  a 
petition  of  like  «jeneral  imjMirt  with  the  ]»reseiit,  which  was  reported  on  favorably 
hy  the  eommittee  to  whom  it  was  referred;  that  they  renewed  their  a])p1ieation,  in  a 
more  Kpeeifie  Kha})e,  to  the  last  ^jeneraT  court :  and  that  the  bill  rej)orted  to  the  lower 
houHe.  and  rejected  by  the  .Seuat«*  at  the  close  of  the  session,  was.  on  motion  to  re- 
eoiisider.  laid  upon  the  table. 

Your  memorialists  deem  it  im|)ortant  to  add  that  during  the  ])nst  year,  while  en- 
deavoring t(»  make  their  plans  widely  known  throu«j:hout  the  Cnnnnonwealth,  and 
while  maturing  an  or^^ani/ation  for  the  pro])osed  Institnte  of  Technohigy,  they  hav« 
re<'eived  from  vari«HiH  quarters  the  amplest  evidence  of  publi(^  ap]>robation  and  sym- 
pathy, not  nnly  tt»wards  the  last-named  featnre  of  the  plan,  but  iu  rejurard  to  the  ob- 
jects and  claims  of  the  Hoston  Societv  (►f  Natural  IIInIoiv.  and  the  MaN.sachusetts 
Horticultural  iSociety,  in  conne<'tiou  with  the  j^eneral  jnirpose  of  a  collocation  of 
these  and  kindred  institutions  in  a  cttntinuous  sjiace  upon  the  Hack-Bay  lauds. 

Your  memorialists,  therefore,  feel  in)  hesitation  in  renewinjj  tln'ir  ap]dication  to 
yimr  honorable  body,  in  a  modilied  and  more  i)erfe«'t  tbrm.  trustinjj  the  issue  t<»  your 
wise  judgment  of  the  merits  of  their  plan,  and  to  tin?  evi?r  reeoguizcd  claims  of  edu- 
cation, industry,  and  science  upon  tht;  fostering  favor  of  the  State. 
Wm.  B.  RotiKRS,  ChairmdN.   V.  S.  Stohkk.  (\  T-.  Fmnt. 

J.  M.  Bkkhk.  .1.  1).  Ki  NKi.p.  Tiios.  Kick. 

E.  S.  ToBKY.  C.  11.  Dai.ton.  .John  Cii.\si:. 

S.  H.  GooKiN.  K.  ('.  Cauot.  ,J.  P.  H<»niNS()N. 

E.  B.  Bir,EU)W.  .1.  B.  FuANtiis.  F.  W.  Lin('«h.n.  jr. 

M.  1).  Ross.  .f.  C.  HoAin.ioY.  Tiios.  Aspinwall. 

J.  D.  PlULBinC'K.  M.  r.  WlLDKK.  ,1.  S.  DrPKl!. 

Petitions  iu  aid  of  this  mnnorial  wore  submitted  bv  the  Boston  So- 
oiety  of  Natural  History,  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade,  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Massachusetts  (^haritable  ^fecluin- 
ics'  AsscKnation,  the  ]Siinv  I^njjfland  Society  lor  the  Promotion  of  Manu- 
fa<'tures  and  Mecrhanic  .Arts,  and  the  State  Teachers'  Association. 

The  wise  policy  had  been  tlius  adopted  of  binding  together  into  a 
temiM>rary  orjjanizatiou  men  of  affairs,  culture,  and  intiuc^nce,  distrib- 
nte<l  over  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  of  adopting  a  perfectly  definite  and 
wonderfully  complete  phin  of  th(»  detail  of  the  specific  object  to  be  ac- 
complished. With  this  ])rei)aration  the  third  appeal  was  made  to  the 
leffislature  and  resulted  in  the  incorporation  of  the  Institute  of  Ttn^h- 
nolojcy  in  Marcli,  ISOl. 

The  fir^t  section  of  the  act  of  incori)oration  of  the  Institute  is  quoted 
as  indicating  the  recognized  design  of  its  founders,  and  its  intendetl 
bearing  as  an  educational  institution.  The  names  of  the  incorporators 
will  be  recognized  as  those  of  men  eminent  iu  professional  and  mercan- 
tile careers. 
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AN  ACT  to  iucurporate  the  MuHHacbuHftU  InMtitnte  of  Tt>!iIinology,  autl  to  griuii  Hid Xo  Mul  iDnlitute 

nud  to  the  Iloston  Society  of  Xataral  History. 

lie  it  enacted,  etc.,  ah  fnllowH: 

Skction  1.  Willinm  B.  Kojjrrs,  Jjnnos  M.  IJeebo.  E.  S.  Tobey,  S.  H.  Gookiu,  E.  U. 
Bi|^«4(.\v,  M.  I).  Rom,  ,I.  1).  Philluick.  F.  H.  Storer,  .1.  D.  Riiukle,  C.  H.  Daltoii.  ,1. 
R.  I'raiiris.  J.  ('.  Hoadley,  M.  V.  Wilder,  i\  L.  Flint,  Thomas  Kirv,  John  Thiise.  .1. 
P.  KohiiiHoii,  F.  \V.  Lincoln,  Jr..  Thomas  Aspinwall,  J.  A.  Duju**',  E.  V.  Cabot,  thoir 
nsHoriatfH  and  snc«'<*88orH.  arr  hrndiy  made  a  body  <*oi]»orato  liy  the  nnnu*  of  tlu? 
MiIsHachuHetts  InHtitntt'  ofTcrhnohijry,  for  the  pnrposo  of  institntin^  and  maintain- 
ing a  K0<'i<'ty  of  arts,  a  musenm  of  arts,  and  a  school  4>f  indnstrial  sciouce,  and  aid- 
ing generally,  ]»y  snitalde  means,  the  advancement,  di*velo)nnei|t,  and  jiraetieal 
application  of  s<'icnc(^  in  connection  \vith  arts,  agricultnre,  maniifactnres,  and  coni- 
m()rec,  with  all  the  powers  and  privileges  and  subject  to  all  the  duties,  rostrictious, 
and  liabilities  set  forth  in  the  sixty-eighth  chaptiT  of  the  general  Htatat<>8. 

OlUECTS    AM)   PLAN. 

Of  tlu*  inoposiHl  lines  of  establishment  aiitl  dt^velopnient  of  the  insti- 
tute  noelearei  presentation  eaii  bcMiiade  than  that  by  Professor  Rogers 
ill  ail  address  on  the  **  Objects  and  Plan  of  an  Institute  of  Technology 
Propo8<Ml  to  be  Kstablished  in  Hoston,"  i)rinted*and  issued  in  18IM> 
before  the  thir4l  memorial  by  \\\o  (Nninnittet  of  Associated  Institutions 
of  Sciences  and  Arts.     The  following  are  extracts: 

In  submitting  to  onr  fellow-citizens  the  following  outline  of  an  inatitnte  of  tech- 
nology, to  be  established,  if  practicable,  on  the  Back-liay  lands  in  Hoston,  the  ander- 
8igned  arc  desirous  of  enlisting  the  sympathy  and  securing  the  aid  aiid  eount»el  of 
the  friends  of  industrial  art  and  general  education  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

We  believe  that  the  great  jiractical  value  of  the  results  at  which  we  aim,  although 
freely  a<lmitted  by  the  friends  <if  genuine  j)rogresft  everywhere,  must  be  recognized 
with  especial  heartiness  in  a  community  like  (»ur  own,  where  material  prosperity  and 
intellectnal  advancement  are  felt  to  be  inseparably  associated;  and  we  feel  asHured 
that  the  niagnitnde  of  the  plans  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  secure  these  great  pnblic 
benelits,  instead  of  forming  an  obstacle  to  their  attainment,  will  bnt  invite  our  fel- 
low-citizens to  a  liberality  i)roporti<med  to  the  interests  to  be  subserved. 

In  the  recent  progress  of  the  industrial  arts,  including  commerce  and  agrieulture 
as  well  as  the  manufacturing  an«l,  more  strictly,  mechanical  pursuits,  we  meet  with 
daily  increasing  proofs  of  the  happy  influence  of  scientific  culture  on  the  industry 
and  the  civilization  of  nations.  Tin*  arts,  no  loug<'r  confining  themselves  to  a  mere 
em]>irical  routine,  SfM-k  to  refer  their  processes  to  scientific  laws,  and,  in  many 
departments,  justly  claim  the  dignity  of  applied  science.  The  practical  nature  of 
the  discoveries  in  chemistry,  mechanics,  geology,  and  other  branches  of  scientific 
inquiry  has  multiplied  ahuost  indefinitely  the  lines  of  conuectiou  bet weeu  them  and 
the  processes  of  the  workshop,  the  manufactory,  and  the  farm,  and  of  the  construct- 
ive and  h»comotive  arts;  and  these  countless  connecting  threads  woven  int^>  one 
indissoluble  texture  form  that  ever-enlarging  web  which  is  the  blended  product  of 
the  world's  scientific  and  industrial  activity. 

In  view  of  this  recognized  co!in««ction  brtween  industrial  progress  and  an  enlarged 
acquaintance  with  the  objects  and  phenomena  of  nature  and  with  physical  laws,  we 
find  that  the  most  cnlightene<l  c(»mmunities  of  Europe  have  endeav<ired"t<i  pn»vide 
for  the  practiral  eoo])eration  of  educatifui  and  the  arts  by  the  establishment  of 
museums,  societies,  and  colleges  of  technology.  Of  the  great  benefits  nrhich  theim 
organizations  have  conferred  and  continue  to  bestow  upon  the  various  practical 
arts  and  ujion  p<ipular  education  we  are  assured  by  the  records  of  their  progress, 
and  yut  more  by  the  livelv  desire  so  generally  manifest  to  augment  tb^ir  QUmUcr  and 
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extfiul  thiMF  iiieaim  of  UH«>tulu«'Nx.  Tlir  iiistnrv  ot'  thtt  ('miMrrvuroii-t'  dcs  Aris  and  tlu> 
£cole  Centmlo  of  PariM,  and  the  KoiiMiu^ron  Mummiiii.  the  Srlionl  of  Miii<\s,  thoMiiw- 
uins  of  Economic  Geoloj|:y  ami  Botany,  aiul  utlicr  like  but  less  ronspicuuit.H  iiistitii- 
tioDH  on  tht^  oontinrnt  anil  in  (ircat  Britain,  lias  1»rtMi  hucIi,  liotli  as  rotranls  tin*  pro^- 
n.*88  of  art-s  and  tlie  ditfusion  of  practicaL  knowlrtl^r.  as  niav  well  iiiritt>  tlir  frinidH 
uf  en lighU'Uod  indnstrv  in  this  fonntrv  to  systematic  efforts  in  the  same  direerion. 

In  Ni>w  Kn^^lanil.  and  es])eeial]y  in  out  own  Commonweallli.  the  time  has  arrived 
when,  a?*  w<'  lielieve.  the  interests  of  eommeree  :ind  the  :iits.  as  well  ;is  of  «;eiieral 
edncation,  eall  for  the  most  «>arnesr  coiipersitioii  of  intelli>;ent  eiiltnre  with  indus- 
trial jmrsuits.  Our  success  hitlu'rto  in  the  competitions  of  rrade,  munufactures,  and 
the  other  productivt;  arts  lias  l»i>en  the  admitted  result  <d'  the  superior  int<'lli^enc» 
which  lias  inspired  our  euterprisi>  and  ^nideil  our  activity ;  hut.  to  secure  a  Htcady 
pros]»erity  in  the  midst  of  the  husy  inventions  and  rapidly  expanding  knowledge 
which  mark  thcne  |»ursuits  in  the  leading;  Kuropeau  nations,  we  feel  that  it  has  Ik*:- 
cume  indispensahie  for  us  t<»  pn^vide.  :it  least  :is  i>t1\>ctively  as  rhey  hav(>  tloin-,  hucIi 
f'aciliticrH  for  ]iractical  knowled^rc  :ind  for  the  intelliirent  u^iiidiincc  of  enterprise  and 
luhor^  as  may  make  our  ]>roti;ress  connueiisurate,  step  i»\  step,  with  the  advanccH  of 
Hcieutitic  and  practical  discovery. 

With  the  view  of  Mecuriiiji;  the  ^reat  industrial  jiml  eiliicational  heuetits  ahove 
alhidiHl  to,  it  is  ]irop(»sed  to  establish  on  a  comprehensi\c  pl:iu  an  institution 
devoted  to  the  practical  arts  and  sciences  to  he  called  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Techufdo^y,  having;  the  triple  organization  of  :i  society  of  arts,  a  muHcum  or  couner- 
VHtory  of  arts,  and  a  scIkkiI  of  industrial  iicience  and  art. 

ITiuler  the  tirst  i>f  these  characters,  that  of  a  socii-ty  ot  arts,  the  Institute  of  Tecli- 
noloju^y  would  f(»rm  itself  into  a  department  of  investii^atiou  and  jiuhlication,  in- 
t*^nded  to  promote  research  in  connection  with  industiial  science  hy  the  exhibition 
at  th»  meetings  of  the  society  4»f  new  mechanical  inventions,  products,  and  jirocesses; 
bv  writt-eu  and  oral  communications  and  discussions,  as  well  as  by  more  elaborate 
trputiM«^H  on  Hpecial  sulijects  of  inc|uiry;  and  by  tht;  ])repiirati«»u  and  publication, 
Htatedly,  of  n^iorts  exhilutiu«>^  the  condition  of  the  \arious  dep:irtmcnts  «d' industry, 
tht» prof^ress  of  practical  discovery  in  e:ich.  :ind  (he  bcMiin^s  of  the  scientitic  and 
other  (juestions  which  are  found  to  be  .issoci.tted  with  their  advaucennnt. 

The  rlassitiratioii  oi'  hkmiiImts  of  tlir  Institute  under  various  coiiiiiiit- 
Uh?s  and  the  assi«;]iineiit  of  interests  to  the  ehai^e  of  the  eoiTesjM)u<liii«^ 
eouuiiittei)  was  desi^^ned  as  a  iiieaus  ol'distrihntiii^' the  hiir<l(>ii  of  maiu- 
taiuiu^  all  these  interests,  apart  from  the  usual  e\eeutiv<*  ollieers. 


II.  MuHviim  of  hidttvtrhi!  Art  timl  Srivmr,  nr  (iniscnuitonj  of  Attn. — In  or^ani/.in^ 
uutl  condnctin;;  th<>  museum  of  the  Institute  ret'erence  should  be  had  rather  to  the 
extent  of  practical  instruction  to  be  derived  tV(nn  it  than  to  the  nniltitudt?  of  ob- 
jei'ts  which  it  mijjjht  embijui'.  Its  si'>rral  <b'partnients.  therefore,  should  aim.  in  the 
tint  place,  at  f(»nnin;;  a  collection  of  objects  of  prominent  importance,  as  illustral- 
in;;  the  reH|N*etive  arts,  however  common  and  familiar  they  mi«;ht  be;  and  at  so  ar- 
ranKiii^  them  as  tt»  exhibit  their  histor\  as  natural  products  or  devices  of  art.  their 
distinctive  characters,  and  the  siu-cessive  chanties  wrouj^ht  upon  th«*m  by  the  aj>]>Ii- 
«*ation  of  Hcience  or  mechanical  skill.  As  specimens  ttf  materials,  workmanship,  and 
machinery  accunnilated,  care  shoubl  be  taken  to  pre.serxe  this  method  of  arran;;e~ 
iiient  whenever  practicable,  and  to  accord  a  pr(uninent  place  to  what  ndj^ht  be 
ralltMl  the  typical  ohjccU  in  each  department,  however  lar^j^e  the  «;eueral  mass  of  its 
collection. 

X<ir  in  reganl  to  any  part  of  the  museum  should  the  ^^reat  purpose  of  hixtrm'tioH 

\w  Ifmt  Hi^ht  of  in  the  multitudinous  ;>;aihcrin;r  ^f  materials.     A  mere  misctrllain'ous 

«rti11eetion  of  ohje<'.(H,  however  vast,  has  little  power  to  instruct,  or  even  !•»  incite  to 

iaqiiiry.    Th«^  practical  tcachiu;^  and  the  real  su.i;-<cstivencss  of  a  murscum  iii  almobt 

7P» l<l 
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wholly  (lepcudent  on  tho  rlenr  aud  rational  arrangement  of  its  part«  and  the  leading 
ideas  whi<'h  rule  in  their  elasHificatiou.  We  would,  therefore,  aim  at  having  the  de- 
partments of  our  museum  well  distinguished  from  eaeh  other  and  the  ohjects  in  each 
place-il  in  their  true  couneetions,  so  as  to  display  readily  their  natare  or  construction 
&nd  to  facilitate  their  comparison  with  others  of  the  same  class. 

III.  School  of  JnduHtrial  Scienrt^  and  Art — In  sketching  thus  far  tho  plans  and  pur- 
poses of  the  proposed  Institute  of  Teehology.  we  have  confined  our  view  to  the* 
organization  of  a  society  of  arts  and  an  industrial  museum,  offering,  at  the  sami.^ 
time,  illustrations  of  the  i)raetieal  heuetit^  to  Im^  anticipated  from  each.     Hut  oniK 
outline  is  not  yet  <'oniplet<';  these  institutions,  however  heueficent  in  their  res|K»c 
tive  spheres,  as  instruments  for  difl'using  practical  knowle<1ge  and  affording  iuceik  . 
tives  and  siiggestituis  tending  to  tin;  improvement  of  the  industrial  art8,  could,  O'C 
themselves,  only  in  part  fulfill  the  educational  ])urposes  which  it  should  be  the  aiczi 
of  the  Institute  to  secure. 

The  )>roductive  talent  of  the  community,  as  measured  by  its  proficiency  in  the 
practical  arts,  rcfiuires  for  its  st4»ady  and  rapid  development  other  helps  than  can  be 
afforded  by  the  trcasureH  of  a  museiun  or  the  discussions  and  publications  of  i 
society.  While  it  wouhl  doubtless  profit  largely  by  the  oppoHnnities  for  instruc- 
tion which  collecti«ms  and  ])ublications  can  afford,  it  demands  yet  more  urgently 
that  ttifstnmitir  traimmj  in  the  applied  HvienccH  wiiich  can  alone  give  to  the  industrial 
classes  a  sure  mastery  over  the  materials  aii<l  proct^sses  with  which  they  are  concerned. 

»Sueh  a  training,  formin«r  what  may  be  (.'ailed  the  intellectual  element  of  produc- 
tion, has,  we  believ<',  become  in(lis]»ensaliie  to  fit  us  for  successful  competition  with 
other  nations  in  the  thw,  of  industrial  activity,  in  which  we  are  so  deeply  interested. 
In  the  communities  abroad,  where  manufactures  aud  the  mechanic  art^  have 
attained  the  gr<>atest  protb'iency  and  are  now  making  the  most  rapid  advanc^m, 
such  an  eilucation  in  jiractical  science  is  recognized  as  the  chief  instrument  in  their 
extension  and  improvement;  and  the  schools  of  practical  science  and  the  polytech- 
nic institutes,  designed  to  form  an  industrial  «-lass  thus  thoroughly  trained  in  the 
principles  of  their  respective  art-s,  are  highly  honored  as  well  as  liberally  and  even 
munificently  endowed. 

Fortunately,  in  this  community,  the  education  (»f  the  publi<'  schools  is  so  general, 
and  of  so  high  a  grade,  that  a  good  ])roportion  of  thone  who  are  destined  for  indus- 
trial pursuits  are  already  well  pn-paHMfto  profit  by  the  teachings  and  exercim'S  of  a 
school  of  scientific  teclinulogy.  Indeed,  considering  our  acknowledged  superiority 
in  this  respect  as  compared  with  other  nations  generally,  and  having  in  view  the 
eminently  practical  nature  of  the  intellectual  training  incident  to  our  social  and 
political  organization  as  a  ]»(H)])le,  it  can  hardly  be  (juestioned  that  we  are  inamost 
favorable  c(mditii»n  lor  attaining  excellence  in  the  )>ursuit  of  the  practical  sciences, 
and  for  reaping  the  highest  advantages  from  their  application  in  the  wide  fields  of 
commerce,  agriculture,  aitd  tin;  mechanic  and  manufacturing  arts. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  eminently  expedient  in  the  organization  of  the  Institute, 
to  make  j)rovision  for  a  dejiartuuMit  to  )»e  called  a  Srhooi  of  Industrial  Science  and  Art, 
in  which  regular  courses  of  instruction  should  be  given,  by  lectures  and'other  teach- 
ings, in  the  various  branches  of  the  applied  sci<>nc(rs  and  the  arts;  and  where  per- 
sons destined  for  any  (»f  the  in<liistrial  pursuits  might,  at  small  expense,  Hceiin;  such 
training  and  instruction  as  would  eiKible  them  to  bring  to  their  profeasion  the  in- 
creased etTiciency  dne  to  enlarged  views  and  a  sure  knowledge  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, together  with  adequate  practice  in  observation  and  experiment,  and  in  the 
delineation  of  olijects,  j)rocesses,  and  machinery. 

Without  attempting,  at  present,  to  frame  a  very  definite  organization  for  this 
branch  of  the  liistiti^te,  but  looking  rather  to  its  jiractical  recognition  in  the  begin- 
ning as  an  integral  jKirt  of  our  ])Ian,  however  imperfectly  carried  out,  we  would 
mention  certain  departments  of  iuNtruction  which  we  think  could  be  advantageooaly 
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^•tabluihed,  evon  in  the  commencemeut  of  our  i^iiterpriHe.     Auiuii^  thuHu,  tlu*  tirst 
ironldbe  a — 

School  of  dcMign. 

School  of  mathematics. 

School  of  physics  (which  vvoiiid  inrliide  iiu'chuiiirN). 

Si'hool  of  chemistry. 

School  of  geology  (which  would  iutrludt^  uiiiiiiig;. 

»  *  «  'It'  B  *  » 

Such  is  :iu  imperfert  sketch  [oinniittod  from  this  i-.vtract]  of  tlie  de))iirtiuents  of 
^^Rtnictiou  which  we  would  consider  most  essoiiti.'il  in  tlie  strictly  educational  branch 
^f  the  Institute.     In  condutrting  them,  it  would  be  tlieobje(4  to  provide  substantial 
^Zid  continuous  coursf^  of  teaching,  siu-li  as.  while  impartingknowledgoof  the  prin- 
ciples, facts,  and  processes  connected  with  the  arts,  should  cultivat*'.  the  habits  of 
exact  tliought,  whi^h  are. so  conducive  to  the  progntss  of  invention  and  the  develop- 
Uient  of  intelligent  industry. 

In  some  of  these  departments,  as  drawing,  opcirative  chemistry,  and  mathematics, 
the  instructions  wonhl  of  necessity  be  chicHy  conduct<'d  by  class  studies  and  reci- 
tations, and  labonitory  exercises,  requiring  little,  or  no  aid  from  formal  lectures, 
while  in  others,  such  as  physics,  general  chemistry,  and  getdogy,  the  plan  of  lecture- 
room  teaching  could  be  advantageously  and  habitually  employed. 

In  arranging  the  plan  and  ccmrses  of  instrncrion,  provisions  wouhl  b«!  mc'ule  for 
the  two  classes  of  persons  for  whose  benclit  they  are  designed — those  who  ent-er  the 
the  school  with  the  view  of  a  progressive,  syst^Muatic  training  in  apjdied  science,  and 
who  have  the  ])reliniinary.  knowledge,  as  well  as  time  for  a  continuous  prosecution 
of  its  studies,  and  the  far  more  numerous  class,  who  may  beexpect<Ml  to  resort  to  it.s 
lecture  room  for  such  useful  knowledge  of  scientific  princi])les  as  they  can  acquire 
without  methmlieul  study,  and  in  hours  not  occupied  by  active  labor. 

The  former  would  <>f  ntM'cssity  be  subjected  to  classitieation  and  direction  in  their 
studies,  us  well  us  examinationK  and  other  tests  of  acquirement  in  the  progress  and 
at  the  close  of  their  terms.  Th<r  latter,  wirlnmt  having  access  to  the  exer<'ises  of  the 
class  rooms,  would  be  admitted  to  the  courses  «»f  lc<tnres  on  gem'ral  an<l  ap]died 
science,  subject  only  to  the  <'onditions  and  restraints  that  are  usual  in  ]ntblic  lec- 
tures generally.  To  neither  «dass  wouM  we  jintpose  to  oiler  gratuitous  instruction, 
but  we  ho|)o  that  thnmgli  the  ])rospering  resounrs  of  tln^  institute  the  entire  sys- 
tematic training  of  the  school  might  be  placed  within  reach  of  :ispiring  students  (»f 
humble  means,  and  that  the  lecture-room  instructioiiH  might  be  niutle  accessible  to 
all  at  only  an  inconsich'rable  expense. 

In  regard  to  the  latter  feature  of  the  school  \vc  may  remark  that  as  th<^  system  of 
merely  ])opnlar  lecturing  in  its  usual  form  would  Ixi  inconsistent  with  the  grave 
practical  jnirposes  which  we  have  in  view,  it  cnubl  not  be  recognized  in  ciuinection 
with  our  plan.  We  would,  however,  anticipate  much  valuable  aid  from  courses  of 
lecturer  on  subjects  not  directly  provided  for  in  the  scliord,  but  of  a  nature  to  be 
conducive  to  the  general  objects  of  tin*  Institute.  Such  would  be  tbe  history  of 
commerce,  manufactures,  and  the  mechanic  arts;  biogra])hies  of  eminent  inventors, 
and  other  benefa<'tors  of  industry;  imp<irtant  (|uestions  in  ]iolitical  economy  and 
traile;  the  ])rinciph^s  (»f  arcliite<-turc,  painting,  sculpture,  and  of  tine  art  criti<-ism; 
and  illustrations  of  special  inventions  and  discoveries  in  general  and  industrial 
science;  and  for  these  adilitions  to  the  educational  advantages  of  the  Institute  we 
might  confidently  rely  U])on  the  assistance  of  the  members  and  id  her  friends  ({uali- 
fleil  to  advance  its  purjtoses  in  connection  with  industrial  and  g<Mieral  education. 

In  the  features  of  the  plan  here  sketchetl.  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  edn(>ation 
which  we  seek  t^i  pmvide,  although  eminently  ])ractical  in  its  aims,  has  no  athnity 
with  that  instrm'tioii  in  mere  empincaf  i-uuiinr  which  has  siunetimes  been  vaunteil 
aa»  the  proper  education  for  tht^  industrial  classes.  We  believe,  r>n  the  contrary,  that 
the  mo«t  tmly  practical  education,  even  in  an   industrial  ]>oint  of  view,  is  one 
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foiiiidiMl  on  a-  rhoroiigli  knowledge  of  H(tientitlc  luwa  uiid  prinriples.  and  vhieh 
uniteH  with  ha))its  of  dose  obftervatiou  and  exact  reasoning  a  large  general  culti- 
vation. \Vr  believe  that  the  highest  grade  of  Hoientitie  culture  would  i!ot  hf  too 
high  as  a  preparation  for  the  hiliors  of  the  nieehauie  and  manufactnrer,  and  we  n*ad 
in  the  history  of  social  progress  uniph^  proofs  that  the  ahstra<*t  studies  and  researches 
of  the  philosopher  arc  ofteu  the  most  ht-nefieent  sources  of  prnctieal  discovery  and 
improvement. 

Hut  such  eou]]ilete  and  eompreliensive  training  can,  in  \]w  nature  of  things,  heac- 
cesssihh'  to  only  comparatively  few,  whih^  the  limited  antl  speclaV  educatiim  wbirh 
our  i)lan  j>roposes  would,  we  hope,  fall  within  the  reach  tif  a  large  nuuiber  whom 
tlie  scantiness  of  time,  means,  and  op{)ortunity  would  exclude  f nun  t he  great  seats 
of  classical  and  seientitie  <rducation  in  the  Connnon  wealth. 

It  will  tlins  he  seen,  from  the  ]M'culiar  character  and  objects  of  this  department  of 
the  Institute,  that  it  could  not  interfere  with  the  interests  of  established  schmdnof 
learning  devot-od  to  general  literary  and  seientitie  education.     Aiming  to  suj)ply  the 
industrial  classes  with  a  knowledge  an<l  training  of  whi<-h  they  are  specially  innei'd, 
and  whieh  it  would  be  inctunpatible  with  the  puri>ose  and  organization  of  thr  uni- 
versities and  eolleges  t(»  attempt  to  ]ir<ivide.  it  N\onld.  we  feel  assun^l,  command  tlio 
good  wishes  and  active  sympathies  of  the  scholars  and  men  ofs<'ience  who  dispeiwo 
the  high  instruction  of  these  schools.     Xor  can  we  <loubt  that  it  would  be  gladly 
wel<M)med  by  all  those  who  ar«^  jiractieally  occui»ied  in  tin*  arts  as  a  new  source  of 
success  and  enjoyment  in  tlnir  labors;  while,  by  the  large-minded  nnmnfacturers, 
merchants,  nu^chanics,  and  agriculturists,  who  control  the  nmterial  fortunes  of  the 
Commonwealth,  it  would  be  heartily  ami  liberally  recognized  as  a  needed  and  truly 
momentous  addition  to  our  means  of  industrial  as  well  as  of  educational  prosperity. 

OK(JANlZATI<>N. 

After  tlie  a(;ce]>tan(M»  of  its  charter  tin*  Institute  was  first  organize«l 
for  its  inteiidtMl  work  by  the  forniation  of  the  Sociriif  of  Aris^  wliicli  held 
itvstirst  meeting  on  Aprils,  1S<;l\  Meetings  still  eontinuo  tobe  reg:nlaiiy 
held  semi-monthly,  and  are  generally  oi^en  to  the  iniblic  as  well  as  to 
mend»ers.  At  these  are  present(Ml  inventions  and  dis<*overies  in  the  arts 
and  applied  seienees,  pa]M'rs  n'lating  to  matters  in  the  enfjineeriii*^  and 
other  teehnical  or  seientitie  professions,  addresses  on  siinitaiy,  eeonomie, 
and  statistieal  topics. 

Tlu'  natural  and  large  d(^velo]unent  of  engineering  and  other  teelnii<*jd 
asso<-iations,  limited  in  scope  to  their  resi)ective  subjects,  has  renderwl 
the  function  of  this  Society  the  i)resentation  of  matters  to  the  ]ml>lic 
rather  than  to  a  purely  technical  audienc(%  but  yet  distinctly  not  the 
provision  of  luiblic  [>opular  lectures  in  the  ordinary  stMise.  Many  im- 
portant iiiventions,as,  for  instaiH'c,  llelTs  earliest  form  of  the  telephone, 
have  n^ceivtMl  their  tirst  public  exhibition  at  the  meetings  of  the  Soc*icfy. 

The  i>roceedings  <»f  the  Society  are  annually  published  in  a  pamphlet 
of  about  U(M)  pag<'s.     The  topics  of  the  papers  of  1SS7-H8  were— 

Anns  and  Armor  of  Ancient  Japan. 

An  Klectri<al  Ap)iaratiis  for  tin*  M(\'isurenjent  of  Water. 

The  ('oNinosphere  in  Tt-aehiug  IMienonuMial  Astronomy. 

Ifydranlie  Cement.  Natural  ami  Artitieial;  their  Comparative  Values. 

The  Strong  [locomotive. 

K'ecent  ImprovtMuents  in  Systems  of  Kb-elrical  PistributifUi. 

A  liiological  Examination  of  the  Water  fSupidy  of  Newton,  Nfnss. 

A  \cu'  Method  for  the  nitdoifical  Kxaminatiou  of  Air. 
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Steaiu  Kugiuc  Kx]>4'rinu*iit8  in  llie  MtM-hiiniral  KugiiKMaini;  Lal>oratory  of  the 

MaKSjM'biiHfttH  IijHtitute  (it*T<'(>Iiiu>lo;;v. 
A  (jii-uci':il  K«»vii'W  orSlvaiii-Euginr  Trsts. 
The  Maiiufartnn*  of  PajuT.  and  Its  rs«»s. 
Nutnral  Gaa. 

h>tnn(lar<l8  of  L<.>>n«^th.  and  their  rractiral  Applirarion. 
Chemical  Examination  of  Drinking  AVatfi. 
j4»buson  llt^at-Kc^j^nlatin;;  Systrni. 
Tho  I'ansfH  of  tin'  Ki*<r«*nt  Fhiotls  in  (Germany. 
The  i)(>Vflopmont  of  Hrid;;*'  Mnildin^. 
Pnn'ions  .StoncH  in  the  Last  Decade. 
A  Study  of  Alternating  Curr<'nt  (ienerators  and  Keceiv«»rH. 

The  interval  betwetni  1S01  und  isr»l  was  devotiMl  to  earnest  efforts  to 
advance  the  fiuaiieial  condition  of  the  Institnte,  a  (lifli<'n1t  task  under 
"the  iH*euliar  eircuiustanees  of  the  times"  and  one  which  had  the  warm 
8iip|K>rt  of  Governor  »John  A.  Andrew. 

Ou  May  30, 1804,  a  pamphlet  on  tin*  'sScope  and  Phni  of  the  School 
of  Industrial  Science  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolo^y,^ 
prepared  by  Professor  (then  IMesident)  Ilo«;ers,  was  a(h)i)ted  by  the 
Government  of  the  Institute,     It  was  issued  later  witli  this  cireuhir: 

K(X)M8   OF  TUK   M.VSSACIir^^KITS   iNSTITrTK   «)K   TkCHNOLOGY. 

N«>.  1  Mkkcantim-:  HriM»iN(;.  IG  Stmmkk  »St«kkt, 

lioiifnn,  JuHunri/  i^Jf  186/1, 

Dear  Sir:  I  he/yr  leave  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  ol»je<'ts  and  plan  of  the 
School  of  luduHtrial  Scienct*  of  tln^  Mas.sa<Iiu.setts  Tnstitnteof  Teclnndo;jfY,  an  net  forth 
in  the  accompanying  I>amplilet,  andtoank  yimra.isistanet^  in  the  jnopMsed  early  initia- 
tion of  Bomc  of  itH  cfHifHeH  of  instrnetion. 

The  hnildin;^  intende<l  for  the  use  of  tlie  selnifd  of  indnritrial  seienee,  now  in  pro- 
cess of  erection,  will,  it  is  exjieeted,  hi*  in  readiiu'ss  for  fteenpatitin  next  winter,  x^heii 
thi^  varionH  departments  of  the  school  will  he  ]>ennanently  orji^ani/ed  and  pnt  iu 
operation. 

In  the  mean  time,  to  facilitate  thf  pro^xress  of  *4tudentH  who  may  wish  to  (|iialify 
theniHelveH  more  completely  for  enterinjjon  the  rey;ular  courses  of  study  and  ]>rac- 
tice,  and  to  Have  the  time  of  others  more  prolicient  in  elenientary  stndi(?s  who  may 
desire  to  enter,  in  advanc(>,  the  second  year's  course,  it  is  jjroposed  to  open  some  of 
the  classes  in  Fehrnary,  in  tin*  moms  (»f  the  Institute,  on  Summer  Htrr'et, 

It  will  he  seen,  hy  refen'nci*  to  th«-  pani]>hlet  just  mentioned,  that  the  studies  and 
exercises  of  the  sehwd  are  so  orijanized  as  to  j)n)vi<le  a  comijlete  conrst?  of  instruc- 
tion and  training,  suited  to  the  various  practical  professions  of  the  mechanii'ian,  the 
civil  engineer,  the  huildiT  and  architect^  the  mining  engineer,  and  the  practical 
chemist;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  meet  the  more  limited  aims  of  such  as  desire  to 
Becnro  a  scientific  preparation  for  s])ecial  industrial  pursuits — such  as  the  direction 
of  mills^  machine  shops,  railroads,  mines,  chr^mical  works,  i;lass,  pottery,  and  paper 
luannfactnres,  and  of  <lyein«r.  print,  and  ^la^  works,  and  for  the  practice  of  navif^a- 
tion  and  snrvcyin^,  of  t«'le^ra]diy,  photo^ra]>hy,  and  electrotyidn^,  and  the  various 
other  arts  havinjj;  their  foundation  in  the  exact  Ncimces. 

The  courses  of  instruction,  while  thus  providing  for  the  scientific  study  of  the  con- 
structive and  manufsurturin^r  arts,  oif(>r  a  variety  of  general  as  well  as  special  studies, 
'Which  may  be  a<lvantJij;eonsly  followed  hy  students  prepariufi^  for  commercial  occu- 
pations; and  they  present  to  such  as  are  dttsirons  of  heeoming  teachers  of  s<Meuce  iu 
onr  schools  and  other  institutions  the  opportunity  of  equipping  theuiMelves  for  this 
profesflioDf  by  practice  iu  manipuhitions,  tM  well  as  hy  an  ample  coui'se  of  scientiiio 
Btadies. 
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Th<*  olasHes  ])ro)K)fied  to  be  oiK'ued  at  thi8  time  embrace  mo8t  of  the  8ubject«  desig- 
uated  in  tbe  pani|dilet.  us  a]>pertainin;|r  to  tbe  firHt  yeiir'H  course,  and  are  aa  follows: 
KIciiieiitary  iiiathcmaticH,  witb  ])racti(*c  in  I  be  uhc  of  the  chain^  level,  etc. 
Elemeutary  pliysica. 

Elementary  chemintry,  with  maiiipulatiouH. 
Drawing. 

The  French  langnajj;e. 
Tbe  preliminary  <'<Mirse  will  <*over  a  jieriod  of  fonr  montliR,  commencing,  it  iH  ex- 
pected, about  t  lie  middle  of  February.     Tli<*  ]»reciHe  date  of  ItH  commencement,  :i8 
well  as  tbe  programme  of  instructinu  in  tin*  several  danses,  will  l>e  made  known  as 
soon  as  their  organization  has  Immmi  cb'tcriuined  on. 

Information  as  to  the  cost  an<l  con<litions  of  rntrantv,  and  other  particulars  of  the 
course,  can  be  (d»taiiied  l>y  applying  at  the  rooms  of  tbe  Institute,  No.  16  Summer 
street,  between  the  hours  of  II  and  2,  or  by  addressing  the  uudersigiied  at  i\w  same 
place.  It  is  dctsirable  that  jx^rsons  wishing  to  enter  the  school  at  this  time  should 
make  known  their  intentions  im  early  as  possible.  Hoping  that  your  appreciation 
of  our  *'<d)ject8  ami  plans"  may  lead  you  to  encourage  your  y<mng  frien<ls  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  ]»reliminary  organization,  I  remain, 
Yours,  very  respect full>, 

William  R.  Rogkhs. 
Presulent  ^f^^^iHa('huf^t*t1ii  luHiitute  of  Technolo^jf, 
Hy  order  of  tlu^  comniittee  <»n  instruction  of  tbt*  Institute. 

Only  l)y  the  reimMluctioii  in  full  of  this  "  Scope  and  Plan"  could  be 
shown  how  clearly  the  true  work  to  1m»  a4*<*oniplislied  by  suoh  a  school 
liad  been  apprehended  in  a<lvan<*e  by  I^resident  Rogers  and  his  aa- 
Hociates,  how  the  j>lan  luul  been  developed  into  sufficiently  eomplet<> 
detail,  and  how  wise,  in  the  lij^bt  of  lat4»r  experience,  were  the  views  iis^  to 
what  should  be  the  central  aim.  Brief  extracts  must,  however,  suffice. 
In  connection  with  the  subse<iu(»nt  development  of  the  work  it  will  be  seen 
th«^t  while  it.s  dual  object  has  been  preserved,  the  training  of  systematic 
students  has,  as  was  clearly  anticipated  by  the  president,  necessarily 
dwarled  by  contrast  the  o]>])ortunities  affonled  to  the  general  public. 

The  "  Scope  and  Plan  •'  o])ens  as  follows: 

It  is  the  design  of  this  school  to  atlord  to  tin*  jniblic  at  large  opportunities  for  in- 
struction in  the  leading  principles  of  science,  :is  applied  tothoart«;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  providt^  for  systrmatif  students  of  the  applied  sciences  the  means  of  a  e<in- 
tinuous  and  thorough  training  in  the  studies  and  ])ractice  appertaining  to  these  sub- 
jects. 

In  pursuing  this  object,  it  is  intmdetl  to  give  to  the  teachings  such  scope  and 
method,  that  while  iin]i:irtiug  a  du<;  measure  of  knowledge,  and  cultivating  the 
habits  of  observati«>n  and  exa«t  thought,  so  conducive  to  the  ]>rogres8  of  InventioUi 
and  tbe  d<'velopment  of  an  enlightened  industry,  they  may  help  to  extend  more 
widely  tbe  elevating  intluem-es  of  a  generous  scientific  culture. 

PLAN'   OK   INSTRUCTION. 

In  arranging  tbe  ]>lan  of  instrurtion  f<»r  tbe  school  of  industrial  science  and  art, 
provision  is  made  for  two  elass(>sof  persons,  those  who  may  be  expected  to  resort  to 
the  lecture  rooms  and  school  of  design  for  such  useful  knowledge  as  they  can  ac«inire 
without  methodical  study  and  in  hours  not  occupied  by  business;  and  those  who 
ent^'r  the  institution  with  tbe  view  of  a  ])rogressive  systematic  training  In  one  or 
more  branches  of  applied  seience,  and  who  have  the  preliminary  knowledge  as  well 
Hff  Uw  timr  for  tbe  jirosecution  of  its  studies. 
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In  the  former  of  these  iliviHious — that  of  ^onoral  nii<l  more  popiilnr  instrnctiou — 
the  t«achiug  will  ho.  couduotftl  hy  mcnnft  of  lectures  ah^iio,  except  in  the*  drawing 
Bohool,  aud  ill  n]athemutii.'ul  Kiil>jor>tH  requiring  iiioro  familiar  niodrn  of  exponition. 
As  it  is  the  piiriMtne  in  thcso  conrHos  to  o]m>i)  tho  halls  (if  the  IiiHtitute  as  widely  as 
possible  to  thoMO  who  drsiro  to  profit  by  s.ich  t»'a<luiigM,  studeutH  will  he  admitted 
to  the  courses  on  general  ami  ap]>lied  seienee,  and  on  drawing,  without  a  prelimin- 
ary c^xaniination,  and  subject  only  to  such  conditions  and  restraints  as  are  usual  in 
public  lectures,  or  as  may  be  found  b(>8t  fitted  to  make  them  useful  and  interesting. 

Id  the  second  divisitm  of  the  scIkmiI — that  of  HyNti'iiiatie  and  ])rori*ssional  instrue- 
tion — the  student  while  attending  lectures  on  the  varitnis  J>ranclieH,  will  have  the 
lieuetit  of  laboratory  exercises  in  manipulaticm  and  analysiH;  of  continued  jiractice 
in  the  kinds  of  dfawing  ap]>ro])riate  to  his  studies;  and  (»f  such  jirolonged  and 
thonmgh  training  in  the  class  room,  and  by  examinations,  and  <dher  exercises,  as 
'will  give  him  a  reatly  command  over  the  ]>nddems  with  which,  as  a  mechanician, 
engineer,  buihler,  practical  chemist,  or  scientiiic  miner,  he  may  be  called  u])(m  to 
deal. 

To  be  admitted  to  this  division  of  tin-  Hchool,  Htudents  must  hav<*  attained  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  ])reparation,  hereaftrr  to  be  prescribed;  and  after  having  cnterexl, 
they  will  be  subject  to  classification  and  dirrction  in  their  studies,  as  well  as  to  ex- 
aminations and  other  tests  <»f  ac<|uirenicnt.  in  the  ])rogress  and  at  tlie  close  (»f  their 
terms. 

FIRST  DErARTMKXT — GKNKKAL  nit   I'OIMLAK  COUUSK. 

This  department  of  the  school  is  desigm-d  to  embrace  lectures  in  elementary 
mathematics,  in  ])hysics  and  mechanics,  in  cluMuistry,  in  geology  and 'mining,  and  in 
botany  and  zoology;  especial  regard  being  had  in  each  case  to  the  facts  and  scien- 
tific principles  which  are  <»f  leading  imfMirtance  in  connection  with  the  useful  arts. 

The  courses  of  iustructicm  will  be  given  chiefly  in  the  evening  and  will  be  open  to 
both  sexes.  From  the  variety  of  practical  subjects  emliraced  in  them,  and  the  con- 
venience of  the  hour,  it  is  expecte<l  that  they  will  l)e  largely  attended  by  ])ersons 
engaged  in  mechanical,  manufacturing,  and  mercantile  ])ursnits,  by  teachers  and 
students  in  the  normal  and  other  schinds,  as  well  as  l)y  others  whose  tiiste  and  leis- 
ure lead  them  to  avail  themselves  of  such  instructicm. 

#  »  *  ^  ►  #  * 

A  detailed  list  of  topics  of  lectures  is  g:iven. 

SKCOXI»  1>KI»AKTMKXT — SPKCIAL   AM)   PKOFKSSIOXAL  IXSTRrCTIf)X. 

This  department  of  the  school  is  intended — 

First.  For  such  students  as,  liy  a  full  course  (»f  scieiititiJ*  studies  and  practical  exer- 
cises, seek  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  professions  of  the  met'hauiral  engineer,  the 
civil  engineer,  the  builder  and  archite«:t,  the  prairtical  <-hemist,  and  the  engineer  of 
mines. 

Second.  For  those  who  aim  simply  to  secure  a  training  in  scune  one  or  more  of  the 
"branches  of  a])])lied  science — such  as  descriptive  goemetry  applit'd  to  <'onstruction, 
I>er8pective,  etc ;  chemical  analysis;  machinery  ami  motive  powers;  general  ]diysics 
and  chemistry,  with  manipulatitms;  geology  and  mining;  navigation  and  nantical 
astronomy;  metallurgy  of  iron,  cojiper,  etc. 

The  entire  series  of  instructions,  arranged  in  refereni-e  to  the  above  named  profes- 
sional divisions,  offers  to  the  student  tive  courses  having  more  (»r  less  in  common, 
▼iz: 

1.  A  course  on  mechanical  construction  and  engineering. 

2.  A  course  on  civil  and  topographical  engineering. 

3.  A  course  on  building  and  architecture. 

4.  A  course  on  practical  and  t^udinical  chemistry. 
6.  A  coarse  on  practical  geologj'^  and  mining. 
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'^rih'  MtuilifK  ni'  faclrot'  ilirsf  divisions  :iii'  arraii^tul  so  as  t«»  (»xt«'iul  ovrr  a  ]M»riod 
oC  tour  years,  iiM'lii<Uii<;ilii>  liiKt  or  introductory  <'ours<';  but,  asHtiicU'iitKart^lH^nniitcd 
to  «*ntor  any  of  tin*  advanced  classes  lor  Avliich  tlii»y  nro  ])ropnr<»<l,  fliey  will,  in  many 
ras<*s.  be  aide  to  complete  tbe  j»rescribe<l  course  in  tbree  or  even  lf«8  thnii  three  yean*. 

The  *'8eoi)e  iiiul  Plan  "  4<»iitiinios  with  a  scluMiie  of  what  should  consti- 
tute the  several  courses  iu  ea<*h  y«»ar,  with  statements  repxrcliuff  eoiiili- 
tions  of  admission.,  di]>h>mas  aiul  <'ertifi<'ates,  meth<Nls  and  a]>])ai*iitns, 
histruetitm  an<l  examination. 

Of  these  the  more  im]>ortant  to  note,  as  nmkiiijiC  definite  ]>ro^ress  in 
ideas  and  methods,  iire  the  '*  praetiee  in  ])h,vsical  an(N'heniieal  nninip- 
uhition,"  and  **hdM»ratori«\s  and  hiboratory  training.'' 

Under  the  former  caption  oc<'urs  this  statenu»nt: 

It  will  be  the  object  of  tlies<'  exercises  to  niak<^  the  student  praotically  familial 
Avith  thu  adjustments  ami  ustr  of  tliea]»))aratus  and  a«;eiits  employed  in  the  moreim- 
]>ortant  experiments  and  ))roccsHes  iuimiural  ]dnloRopliy  and  chemiHtry.  With  thin 
view,  the  students,  nu<li'r  the  din'ction  of  their  teacher,  will  be  called,  by  small 
classes  at  a  time,  to  execute  with  their  own  hands  varioiLsex)>erimentH  in  ineoliunicH, 
l>neiimatics,  sound,  opti<s,  electricity,  and  other  branches  of  experiuicutal pbyBiciv, 
and  to  exhibit  chemical  reactions,  to  tit  u]»  chemical  apparatus,  to  ]»repare  gases  and 
«»ther]>roducls.  an<ldenionstraie  their  properties  by  suitable  experinieutH,  accompany- 
in*;  1hes<^  manipulations,  when  nMpiired,  with  an  explanation  of  tho  apparatus  used  or 
of  the  pro«'ess  or  <"Xperiment  )u>rfonned.  These  exercises  will  be  held  either  in  the 
lecture  rooms  or  iu  the  a]>pro]>riate  laboratories  hereafter  to  he  described,  as  at  the 
time  may  be  found  most  «'xpedient. 

Under  the  second  heading  foUows: 

The  laboratory  arran^^ements  of  the  school  :ire  desijn^ed,  when  complete,  to  em- 
brace the  following  departments: 

1.  A  laboratory  of  ]diysi(n<  and  mechanics. 

2.  A  laboratory  of  general  chemical  analysis  and  mani)>ulation. 

3.  A  laboratory  for  metallurgy  and  mining. 
•1.  A  laboratory  for  industrial  clu-misiry. 

While  intended  primarily  for  the  instruction  of  the  students,  these  laboratories 
will  he  used  lor  the  ))n»secutiou  of  ex]>eriments  and  investigations  on  subjects  re- 
ferred to  them  by  the  commit teir  of  the  museum  or  the  several  committees  of  arts, 
including  the  i>xaniination  an«l  testing  of  new  machin(>s  and  ]»roecs8e8,  a!id  the  eon- 
ducting  of  original  research  iu  the  ditferent  d<;i)artments  of  a]>plied  science;  and  in 
these  critical  stAdics  and  «'X]>rrimeiits  tin  advanc«'d  students  may,  when  expedient, 
bo  permitted  to  assist. 

Lahftmfnrif  »/"  Phf/shs  am!  MnhanUx. 

In  this  laboratory  it  is  propoM-d  to  provide  im]dements  and  ajiparatus  with  which 
the  student  may  be  exercised  in  a  \ariety  of  mechanical  and  ])hysical  processes  and 
experiments.  Thus  h<^  may  learn  practically  the  nn-thods  of  estiumting  motors  and 
machines  by  the  dynamom<'t<'r,  of  ex)>erinienting  mx  the  lh»w  of  watt^r  and  air  and 
other  gases,  and  of  testing  the  strength  of  tln^  materials  u.S4>d  in  construction,  lie 
may  be<Mmie  familiar  with  the  adjustments  and  apiilications  of  the  miscroHcope;  he 
practised  in  observing  with  the  barmneter,  thermometer,  and  hygrometer;  and,  in  a 
room  fitted  u]>  for  ]diotomeiry.  nuiy  learn  the  mode  of  measuring  light  produced  hy 
gas  and  other  sources  of  illumination,  and  the  value  (»f  ditterent  kinds  of  biiruersy 
lamps,  and  their  ap])endages. 
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Lahoratory  for  (ivneral  ChemU'ol  AHalifs'm. 

Ill  thi.-4  laboratory  provision  will  In*  tn:ul«'  lor  a  roiii]>lct<>:iiiii  I'lMnprclitMi^ivc  roitrHt* 
of  iiiK  truest  ion  in  (|iia1itutiv(*  iiiid  iinaiititativc  nnnlysis — iMiihno'int^  ort^anic  as  well 
a/i  inorffanio  8ubHtaiiros — and  l>l(>ii<liii«;  Ici'tiiiTs  with  tin'  Hvstnnatir  )>r:i<'ti('«>  of  tlio 
liihoratory. 

iStiidents  proponing  t«»  takf  tlw  roiirso  will  1)«»  oxpoj'to«l  to  have  pa.ssoil  through 
th«  first  two  years'  teai-liiiii^sof  tli<^  Institute,  or  to  b»»  ]u»ssohs(mI  ofKUoh  knowhMlge  of 
^eueral  chcnnHtry  and  pliysifs  as  tlo'se  ]nvliniitiary  stH<1ics  arr  intended  to  ini)»art. 

lii'sidcH  this  irciicral  and  I'xtendeil  roursi',  it  im  proposed  to  have  certain  partial 
coiirsfs  ill  which  stndontM  havin<;  a  special  ohject  in  view  may  obtain  instrnetiou  of 
a  Hpeeitic  kind  without  ^oin^  throu<xli  the  entire  ranp*  of  laboratory  training.  SlU'h 
would  1h» — 

1.  ExerciseH  in  orj^ani*'  analysis. 

2.  Exercises  in  blowpipe  testin;;. 

|{.   Household  and  conunen'ial  analysis,  including  the  testing  of  waters,  detec- 
tion of  adult^^rations  in  food.  ct<'.,  alkalimetry,  aeidimetry. 
4.  Chemical  toxieology,  det<'ction  <»f  arsenic,  and  other  jioisons. 

Lnhoratori/  for  .yfiuhitj  and  Mvtalhinjy. 

Conneetod  with  the  general  laboratory,  but  IbrniiFig  a  distinct  department,  will 
be  a  laboratory  of  mining  and  metallurgy,  designed  for  special  instrnt^tion  in  what- 
ever relates  to  practical  mineralogy,  the  chemical  valuation  of  ores^  and  the  o])era- 
tions  of  smelting  and  other  processes  for  tlio  He})aration  and  refining  of  metals. 

In  this  department  students*  already  trained  to  some  extent  in  analytical  procesHCS 
will  be  exercised  in  the  examination  and  discrimination  c»f  rocks  and  minerals  by 
mechanical  and  chemical  tests^  including  a  course  of  ]>ractice  with  the  blowpipe, 
and  will  be  taught  the  several  methods  of  ass:tyiiig  the  ores  and  alloys  of  copper, 
iron,  lea«l,  silver,  and  other  useful  metals,  as  well  bv  tin*  drv  as  tin-  wet  method;  of 
analyzing  the  fluxes  used  in  the  smelting  furnaces  ;ind  the  slags  resulting  from  the 
blast,  and  of  determining  the  combustible  value  of  the  mineral  or  other  fuel  with 
which  furnaces  are  supplied. 

lu  aid  of  these  instructions  the  student  will  have  the  opportunity  of  studying  the 
models  of  mines  and  of  mining  and  nnttallurgical  implements  and  nnichinery,  ami 
the  collectiiHiH  of  rocks,  fossils,  minerals,  and  ores,  with  their  manufactured  prod- 
ucts, provided  and  arranged  specially  to  facilitate  his  studies  in  this  department. 

Lahoratorif  for  ludnHtrial  (lu'mhtry. 

It  is  further  proposed  to  connect  with  the  gein-ral  laborat(»ry  a  department  of  in- 
dustrial chemistry,  where  students  may  have  an  o])port unity  of  becoming  practi- 
cally familiar  with  the  materials,  imidements,  and  processes  of  the  more  important 
chemical  arts  and  manufactures. 

In  this  department  will  be  provided  a  collection  of  dyestuU's,  mordants,  discharges, 
and  other  substaiict^sustMl  in  the  operations  of  dyeing,  color  printing,  and  bleaching, 
together  with  such  a]>paratus  as  nuiy  be  necessary,  on  a  snuill  scale,  to  exemplify 
these  several  proc<?sses  as  in  actual  ust^ 

Here  the  student  will  have  acc(»ss  to  suites  of  s]>e«Mmens,  embracing  the  crude 
materials  and  ])roducts  of  the  glass  and  pott(Ty  and  brick  and  tile  manufactures, 
the  different  s«»aps,  soda  ash,  bh^aching  salts,  acids,  saline  products,  lakes,  pig- 
tiientM,  inks,  cenuMtts,  tanning  substances,  and  other  materials  and  products  (»f  the 
chemical  arts,  and  will  bo  provided  with  facilities  for  studying  prat^tically  the 
reactions  and  processes  connected  with  their  use  and  numufacture. 

Provision  will  also  be  made  in  this  laboratory  for  the  practical  illustration  of  the 
chemical  modes  of  engraving  and  lithography,  and  for  exhibiting  the  various  meth- 
ofls  and  processes  of  electrometallurgy  as  ap[)licil  to  silvering,  gilding,  and  the  depo- 
Aition  of  copper  uud  brass. 
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These  last  para«;raplis  form  a  specific  statement,  wliieli  will  be  foand 
to  outline  closely  the  laboratory  instruction  in  i)liyRics,  mechauics,  gen- 
eral and  industrial  chemistry,  metallur^^y,  and  niinin<^,  as  actually 
developed  latcir,  and  as  applied  to  tlu?  everyday  imttructliin  of  vUiHHrH, 
These  ideas  had  been  intimated  more  or  less4'learly  in  precediiifrpublica- 
tions,  by  Professor  Ko^ers,  but  hud  (so  far  as  known  to  the  writ<M')  been 
nowhere  as  detinitelv  state<l  as  here. 

The  quotiitions  afford  a  clear  idea  of  the  intention  of  the  managers 
of  the  Institute  at  the  outset.  That  the  i)ro<::r(»ssi  ve  develojunent  of  the 
work  of  the  school  in  later  years  has  follow4»d  with  strikinjif  closeness 
the  i)lan  thus  laid  down  is  a  tributii  to  the  remarkable  sagacity  and 
foresight  disjilayed  in  its  desifjcu. 

PRESENT   SCOPE   OF   THE   SC.'HOOL   OF    INDUSTRIAL   SCIENCE. 

Tii(»  School  of  Industrial  Science  constitutes  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant and  widely  known  i)art  of  the  Institute,  so  that  to  most  persons  the 
title  of  the  Institute  denot^^s  this  ahme.  Tin*  school  was  opened  in  a 
restricted  way,  with  a  few  students,  in  hired  ro<mis,  on  Summer  stn*et,  in 
1S(J4.  In  the  first  annual  catalo^jfue  ( I  S(».")-(»(J)  appear  the  titles  of  six  reg- 
ular courses,  that  in  "  ^eueral  science  and  literature"  bein^ added  to  the 
five  already  enumerated  (p.  295).  As  no  students  were  to  ^racluate  till 
ISoS  the  work  of  the  higher  years  wa.s,  of  course,  but  little  or^^inized,  but 
entire  schedules  of  work  in  the  first  four  courses  were  given.  The 
growth  of  tlies^e  s(!veral  coiuaes,  ami  the  addition  of  others,  need  not  be 
here  followed  in  detail.  Continual  active  re^isiou,  improvement,  and 
extension  have  characterized  and  still  mark  the  work  of  the  school. 

The  presi<len(jy  of  the  Institute  has  been  held  by  Prof.  William  B. 
Rogers,  LL.  D.,  founder  and  first  president  (1 802-1 870);  Prof.  John  I). 
Runkle,  ll.  d.  (1870-1878),  and  (Jen.  Francis  A.  Walk4T,LL.  D.  (1881),  the 
present  executive.  Professor  Rogers  also  liehl  office  for  a  i)eriod  of  thivo 
years (1878-1 881)  preceding  the  appointment  of  President  Walker.  Un- 
der the  able  administration  of  these  genth^men,  sui)j>orted  ])y  a  faculty 
whoUy  devoted  to  the  interests  oft  he  instituticm,  and  a  cori)oration  earnest 
for  its  progress  and  generous  in  its  times  of  i)eruniary  embarinissment, 
the  Institute  has  developed  in  si>itc  of  most  sc*ri<ms  financial  difliculties 
with  increasing,  and  latterly  with  very  great,  vigor,  and  holds  a  widely 
re<30gnize<l  position  as  a  t<M;hni<*al  school  of  exce])tionally  broad  scope 
and  line  equipment.  Its  teaching  staff  in  1888-80  embrace^l  29  profes- 
sors, associate  and  assistant  professors,  30  instructors,  21  assistants,  and 
10  lecturers  on  special  topics;  and  its  registration  of  students  numbered 
827. 

The  general  appreciation  of  the  character  of  the  Institut^^'s  work  is  indi- 
cat^<l  in  some  degree  by  the  statistics  of  residence  of  i  ts  students.  Of  the 
827  students  registered  in  1888-89,211  were  from  outside  New  England  (30 
States,  the  Territories  of  Dakota,  Wyoming,  and  Xew  Mexico,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  several  foreign  countries  beingrepresented) ;  491 
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or  59.7  jHjr  cent,  were  from  Massai'huaetts ;  105  were  from  other  New  Eug- 
land  States.  Seventeen  students  were  from  the  following  countries,  viz : 
Brazil,  Gre^'C,  (luatdiiala,  Hawaiian  Ishinds,  Ireland,  New  Brunswick, 
Peru,  (yauiKtsi,  Scotland,  Turkey,  and  the  West  Indies.  Sevcural  Japan- 
ese have  at  various  times  been  students,  and  three  have  taken  the  degree 
of  the  Institute. 

in  the  register  for  the  same  year  appear  the  names  of  34  graduate 
students.  Of  th(»se,  0  are  graduates  of  Jfarvanl  University,  4  of  Brown 
University,  3  of  Yale  University,  2  each  of  Vassar  College  and  George- 
town College,  and  1  each  of  Oxford  I'niversity,  University  of  Minnesota, 
University  of  the  Pacific,  Iowa  State  University,  Oregon  State  Univer- 
sity, Union  College,  Oberlin  Colleges  Wellesley  (College,  Smith  College, 
Ilobart  College*,  llavcHbrd  College,  St.  John's  ( 'ollege,  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege, and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Sixteen  of  these 
are  regular  and  18  are  special  stu<lents. 

At  the  present  time  (1889)  the  Institute  has  live  buildings,  viz ;  (1 )  The 
liogei^s  Building,  on  Boylston  street  (150  by  95  feet,  5  stories),  devotetl 
mainly  to  instniction  in  mathematics,  literature,  history,  political  sci- 
enee,  biology,  geology,  an<l  mineralogy,  and  containing,  also,  the  John 
Cummings  Laboratory  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  This  building  also 
now  contains  the  laboratory  of  mechanieal  engineering,  and  that  of 
a]>plied  mechanics.  These  are,  howevc^r,  to  be  transferred  during  the  cur- 
rent school  year,  to  the  <»ngini*ering  building  now  in  process  of  erection.* 
(2)  The  new  building  (150  by  00  W^i^t,  5  stories),  located  on  the  same  square 
with  the  Rogers  Building,  an<l  devoted  to  thc^  dei)artments  of  chemis- 
try, physics,  electricity,  and  anhitecture,  juul  to  instruction  in  language. 
The  department  of  civil  engineering  is  also  located  in  this  building,  but 
will  remove  to  the  engineering  building  ui)on  its  compU*tion.  (3)  The 
engineering  buihling  (150  by  50  feet,  0  stori<*s),  on  Trinity  Place,  near  the 
foregoing.  This  will  be  <le voted  to  the  drawing  and  recitation  rooms  of 
the  civil  and  mechanical  departments,  and  to  the  engineering  labora- 
tories. (4)  A  series  of  workshops  (150  by  150  feet),  on  Garrison  street. 
(5)  A  gymnasium  and  drill  hall  on  Kxeter  street. 

At  present  the  Institute*  gives  the  degiee  of  bachelor  of  sciencii  in 
the  following  courses,  each  of  four  years'  duration.  Students  pursuing 
any  one  of  these  courses  in  full  are  classed  as  regular  students. 

Est  ah-  Estab- 

lUtitil  in—  I  I'ihIumI  in— 

1.  Civil  engineering 1865       7.  Natural  history 1871 

2.  Mechanical  engineering lS«ir>  j    8.  I'hyHies 1873 

3.  Mining  engineering 18tV»  |    9.  GfrnTal  eonrHe 1865 


••  I 


4.  Architecture iSlio  |  10.  Cheniiral  engineering 1888 

5.  Chemistry 1865     11.  Sanitary  engineering 1889 

6.  Electrical  engineering 1882 

The  degree  of  master  of  science  is  given  for  proficiency  in  complete 
advanced  courses  of  study  of  at  least  one  ye^ir's  duration. 


'  The  removal  took  place  as  intended. 
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The  degrees  of  doctor  of  philosopliy  and  doctor  of  science  are  ofierwl 
ior  pr(>fi(»iency  in  c<nnplete  advjiuced  courses  of  study  of  at  least  two 
years'  duration. 

In  the  various Tcp^uhir  courses  th<»  tirst  year-s  work  is  common  to  all, 
the  subjects  being  either  those  demandc^d  a^prepanition  for  subne^iuent 
l)rofessional  study,  or  as  training  of  either  scientific  or  geuei*al  charac- 
ter. At  the  beginning  of  the  sec'ond  year  the  student  selects  his 
course,  which  he  must  then  follow  <luring  the  tlir(»e  remaining  yeai*s» 
with,  however,  some  freedom  in  selection  of  lines  of  special  study. 

Speeialization  thus  begins  in  the  seeond  year,  and  it  increases  pro- 
gi-essively  until,  in  the  last  year,  littlebutinirely  ]nH)fessioual  worktind^ 
place.  In  abnost  all  of  the  (bourses  the  student nniy choose  amongseveral 
]>arallel  lines  of  study,  and  thus  direct  his  efforts  into  one  or  anothei 
branch  of  his  ])rofession.  Tlius  in  civil  engineering  he  may  pursue  a 
general  engineering  course,  a  geodetic  course,  or  one  in  railroad  ex>u- 
struction  and  management,  hi  mechaui(!al  engineering  he  may  choose 
between  steam,  mill,  and  marine  engineering;  and  similarly  in  other 
courses.  But  while  this  specialization  is  carried  sis  far  as  consistent 
^vith  the  limit  of  tinu%  yet  the  courses  aim  everywhere  at  a  broad  rather 
than  a  narrow  training,  both  by  the  character  given  to  the  ])rofe^8ionaI 
work  and  by  the  introduction  of  such  topics  as  history,  literature,  i>olit- 
ical  e^ionomy,  and  the  modern  languages.  The  latter  are  not  only  of 
direct  service  in  gaining  a  prompt  acquaintance  with  the  results  of  in- 
vention and  discovery,  but  are  used  to  siicli  an  extent  in  the  te<;hnical 
iustruction  in  S(mu»  ccmrses  as  to  rcijuire  that  they  should  be  classed 
annmg  the  technical  rather  than  the  general  subjects  of  those  cours4»s. 

It  is  clearly  n^cognized  that,  while  the  majority  of  the  gra<luates  of 
the  Institute  go  at  once  into  i)ositions  in  the  liiu*  of  their  study,  yet  it 
is  almost  certain  that  the  duties  which  will  iall  even  to  those,  and  still 
more  ui)on  the  minority  who  go  into  otluT  lines  of  work,  will  very  soon 
bring  to  theni  ]uoblems  <liffering  wholly,  or  in  detail,  from  those  which 
it  was  desirable  or  i)ossible  to  present  in  the  school.  The  curriculum, 
therefore,  nuist  produce  men  broad  enough  to  meet  such  requirements; 
it  must,  as  far  as  possible,  giv<*  them  independence  and  scdf-reliance  by 
training  them  to  observe  and  investigate  for  themselves,  and  not 
merely  cram  them  with  scientific  facts  or  technical  rules.  It  is  not  pre- 
sumed that  the  graduates  (of  an  average  age  of  only  21  to  22  years)  will 
be  mature  engini^ers,  architects,  chemists,  etc.;  but  they  should  be 
young  men  with  an  education  of  s(»ientific  and  practical  nature,  such  as 
to  aftbrd  the  best  basis  for  growth  in  their  inofessions. 

Special  students  are  admitted  to  jdl  departments  of  the  scihool.  That 
is,  i^ersons  who  are  properly  ([ualifie<l  to  ent(T  u])on  any  one  or  more  of 
the  sei){irate  toi)ics  of  instruction  are  allowed  to  do  so;  and,  under 
proper  restrictions,  are  allowed  certificates  of  attendance  upon  such 
courses,  or  of  hcmorable  disutissal.  A  standing  (rommittee  of  the  Fac- 
ulty has  general  <!harge  of  the  work  of  such  students,  who,  in  order  to 
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eoiitinae  in  any  subject  of  study^  must  fulfill  the  same  requirements  as 
to  ftobolarsliip,  attention,  and  age  as  are  imposed  upon  tlie  regular 
stu<lenta  taking  the  name  subject.  The  S]>ecial  students  in  1888-89 
were  about  30  per  cent,  of  all  attending  the  s(;hool. 

By  this  iulmission  of  speinal  students  it  is  intended!  t^>  afford  oppor- 
tunities to  those  who,  from  want  of  time  or  means,  or  for  other  good 
reason,  are  unable  to  take  a  com])lete  course.  In  addition  to  many  stu- 
dents of  the  usual  ages,  a  considerabh*  number  of  persons  of  mature 
years  are  thus  admittinl  for  sjMM'ial  liru»s  of  study,  and  the  Institute  is 
enabbnl  to  offer  its  facilities  to  many  teachers  and  to  persons  of  ex^w- 
riencein  other  lines.  But  wliile  the  numl)er  of  sj)ecial  students  is  thus 
large,  and  while  it  is  earnestly  <lesired  to  extend  the  many  opportuni- 
ties provided  by  tlie  s<'hool  to  all  lu'operly  fltt<»d  tor  them,  it  is  the 
ch'arly  underst(M)d  policy  that  tlu^ir  ]>resence  shall  not  be  allowe<l  to  be- 
come detrimental  to- the  students  in  the  regular  courses.  It  frcMpieutly 
m*curs  that  students  entering  upon  a  special  course  are  (Eventually  able 
to  S4>  an-ange  their  studies  as  to  complete  the  subjects  recpiired  for  a  full 
regidar  course  and  to  receive  the  degi*<»e. 

Women  are  admittcMl  to  all  the  courses  of  the  S(;hool,  both  regular 
and  special,  under  the  same  requirements  as  nuMi. 

An-angements  have  Ihmmi  ma<le  whereby  regular  students  may,  for 
sufficient  re^isons,  plan  to  take  the  full  coursi*  in  five  years  instead  of 
four,  if  they  so  desire. 

There  are  also  maintained  at  the  Institirte,  by  an  annual  ai)propria- 
tioTi  by  the  trustees  of  tlie  Low<*ll  Institute,  a  school  of  design  and  free 
<rcmrses  of  evening  lectures.  Tlu»  latt(»r  <*<mii)rise  about  ten  c(mrses  of 
twelve  lectures  each,  given  by  nn»nibers  of  the  faculty,  and  open  to  ap- 
plic^ints  ov<T  18  years  of  age.  The  courses  are  not  poi)ular  lectures, 
but  compris<i  substantial  tea^'hing. 

.  The  liowell  Free  School  of  Practical  Design  gives  instniction  to  about 
{U>  students  annually.  It  teaches  tlu^  art  of  making  patterns  for  lu-ints, 
ginghams,  delaines,  silks,  lac(\s  j)ai)er  hangings,  car^iets,  oilcloths,  etc. 
The  course  is  of  three  vears'  duration. 

PAKTlCrLAU   FEATUKES. 

A  detaile<l  examination  of  the  characteristics  of  all  the  courses 
would  1k».  out  of  place  here,  as  would  also  any  statement  of  the 
particiUar  featun^s  which  mark  the  work  of  the  individual  courses. 
TlH»se  apiwar  more  fitly  in  the  catah)gue  of  the  institution.  It  is  enough 
iu  this  c4^mnection  to  call  att<»ntion  to  the  fa<t  that  the  Fiu'ulty  is  unre- 
mitting in  its  ef!brts  toward  continual  progress  in  the  nature  and  <pial- 
ity  of  the  work.  Tln^  establishment  of  the  courses  in  electrical  (1882), 
chemical  (1888),  and  sanitary  (1880)  cMigineeering  indicates  the  vital- 
ity of  the  scluKil  and  its  anticipation  of  the  needs  of  the  comnninity; 
but  not  more  than  do  the  less  publicly  obvious  developnuMits  in  the 
already  existing  courses.    For  instance,  in  civil  engineering  notable. 
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developments  have  been  made  in  the  instrnction  in  sucli  subjects  as 
bridge  and  roof  design,  principles  of  conHtnietion,  hydraulic  engineer- 
ing and  hydrometry,  geode.sy  and  topogi^apliy,  railroad  constnu'tiou 
and  management,  etc. ;  in  the  various  engineering  courses,  in  the  in- 
struction in  applied  mechanic's  and  in  tlie  princi])les  of  mechanism;  in 
the  course  in  natural  history,  in  general  and  especially  in  sauitjiry  biol- 
ogy. These  are  merely  given  as  illustrations;  in  other  c^mrses  and 
other  lines  than  these  the  <lev(4opment  has  been  not  less  marked,  and 
in  many  it  Inis,  fi*om  the  nature  of  the  subjects,  been  greater,  notubly 
in  those  in  which  laboratories  }>hiy  a  prominent  part. 

As  special  feiitures  of  the  work  of  the  Institute,  and  as  marking  di- 
rections in  which  its  work  has  been  largely  original  and  of  wide  influ- 
ence in  educational  progress,  the  laboratories  and  their  methoils  will 
be  considered  in  some  detail. 

Also,  as  features  of  the  work  of  the  school,  should  be  mentioned  the 
courses  which  are  hehl  during  the  sununer  vacations,  viz,  in  mining, 
topography,  biology,  et^*.,  and  the  many  exc'ursions  made  during  the 
terms  by  the  students  to  manufacturing  establishments  of  all  kinds, 
mines,  bridges,  tunnels,  and  otluT  objects  of  technical  im]>ortan<!e  and 
interest;  also  the  many  lectun'S  given  by  ])ersons  not  connected  with 
the  Institute  but  engagi^d  in  ac'tive  professional  life. 

Of  the  lecture  and  recitation-room  instruction,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
treat  at  length,  but  it  would  b(»  to  overlook  a  most  im])ortant  element 
in  the  record  of  the  Institute  as  well  as  in  its  effect  viewed  from  an  educa- 
tional standpoint,  were  no  statement  to  be  mad<^  as  to  the  high  ])lane  ui>on 
which  its  teaching  has  always  been  conducted.  From  the  outset  to  the 
present,  the  instruction,  lus  well  in  the  lecture  room,  re(!itation  room, 
and  drafting  room  as  in  the  laboratory  and  the  field,  has  been  notably 
that  of  an  instituticm  which  leads  rather  than  foHows  in  the  progress  of 
education.  Methods  of  presentation  of  subjects  have  been  revised  or 
originated;  the  a])p]ication  of  sclcMu-e  to  the  arts  has  been  i)resented 
and  enforce<l  by  jiractice;  the  most  recc^nt  inventions  and  practical  ap- 
])lications  in  all  departiiu'uts  have  been  at  once  incorporated  into  the 
instruction;  new  practical  problems  and  tests  of  import-ance  have  been 
and  are  continually  IxMug  worked  out  (Experimentally  and  otherwise, 
often  in  part  or  wliolly  by  students,  an<l  gen(»rally  in  such  a  way  as  t« 
bring  the  student  to  a]>prehend  the  value  and  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  methods  of  attacking  such  work. 

Teachiugof  such  (character  is  obvi<msly  l)eyond  and  in  advance  of  the 
rang<»  of  text-books,  and  nnich  of  it  can  oidy  b(»  iiu]>arted  by  lectures  or 
in  the  laboratory,  (bawing  room,  or  field,  lu  scmie  branches  the  in- 
structors of  tlu*  school  have  been  enabled  to  greatly  facilitate  their  work 
by  the  printing  of  hM'ture  or  laboratory  notes,  and  occasionally  of  new 
text-l)ooks.  Most  of  these  have  been  i)rinted  by  the  Institute  for  stu- 
dents' use  only,  and  not  for  publication. 

A  notable  advjince  has  been  made  by  the  Institute,  both  at  the  time  of 
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its  ineeptiou  and  during  its  subse<iueiit  (levelopment,  by  the  extension 
of  the  In Ix oratory  system  of  iiistnietioii  in  general  eheniistry,  physics, 
mining  and  metalhirgy,  and  hitiT  in  industrial  chcuiiistry,  nieehani(*al 
engineering,  bioh>gy,  an<l  shop  work  or  manual  training,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  iield-work  instrurtion  and  library  research.  Jn  some  of  these 
lines  the  departure  was  entirely  novel;  in  others  it  was  merely  an  ad. 
vance  or  change  of  methods  to  nu^et  the  i»xisting  conditions.  In  all,  the 
Institute  lias  maintained  a  h»adership  not  merely  from  prioi'ity,  but  from 
the  earnest  an<l  progressive*  effort  which  has  been  exerted,  making  its 
lalMu-atories  the  object  of  stmly  an<l  approval  by  educators  both  at  home 
au<l  abr<»ad — a  testimony  second  in  value,  however,  to  that  given  by  the 
snoeess  of  its  graduates. 

The  gen<»ral  o]>je<ts  of  laboratory  ])ractice  are  to  give  training  in 
s<'ientific  observation,  experiment,  and  deduction  from  observed  facta; 
to  develop  manipulative  skill;  to  extend,  tlx,  and  render  more  definite 
the  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  studicKl.  In  a  technical  school  also 
the  laboratory  mast  be*  tin'  means  of  comnmni<'ating  a  large  amount  of 
direct  technical  knowledge  an<l  training.  The  object,  however,  is  not 
merely  or  chiefly  to  impart  ti^chnical  and  scientific  facts  or  specific 
methods  and  processes,  but  rather  to  do  this  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
in-ei)are  the  student  mentally  to  grapple  at  first  hand  with  the  fresh  facts 
and  i)roblems  which  nature  and  the  arts  will  inevitably  present  to  him 
in  his  juofessional  care<'r. 

A  wKMlerate  amount  of  laboratory  practices  may  suftice  to  ax*comp]ish 
this  i)urpose,  and  it  is  by  no  means  necessary,  indee<l  it  is  probably  iu>t 
desirable,  that  it  should  be  wholly  in  one  subje<!t.  For  example,  at  the 
Institute  the  earliest  training  is  in  the  laboratory  of  gtMu^ra  I  chemistry, 
a  subject  whose  })henomena  lend  thiMnselves  readily  to  the  progressive 
development  of  the  beginner  in  scientific  methods  of  <pialitative  observa- 
tion, exjHTiment,  and  dcdnction.  The  mechani<'al  workshoi)s  give  man- 
ual skill  to  those  into  whose  line  of  work  this  falls.  The  laboratory  of 
l^hysics  next  giv«*s  training  in  <»xpcnmcntation  of  increasing  complexity 
and  exactness,  involving  measurement  and  mathematical  discussion  of 
results.  Techni<'al  laboratory  training,  following  or  concurrent  with 
this,  goes  on  in  th<*  laboratories  of  nuH'hanical  engineering,  applied  me- 
clninics,  chemistry,  mining,  metallnrgy,  electricity,  or  bioh)gy.  Field 
work  in  surveying,  topograpliy,  geology,  mining,  etc.,  naturally  replaces 
or  supplenuMits  the  technical  laboratories  in  sona*  of  the  ccmrses. 

The  plans  adopted  for  the  laboratories,  nt  least  as  ap]»lied  to  physics, 
mechanics,  and  miniTig,  weie  <*ssentially  novel  botfi  in  this  conntry  and 
abr(»ad.  Laboratories  for  the  instrn<*tion  of  individual  students,  nsually 
well  advanced,  and  cabinets  tor  hn'ture  ]mr])oses  were  fr(H[uent,  but 
ill  physics  there  were  no  laboratori(»s  for  class  tea<'hing,  an<l  few,  if  any, 
for  elementary  instruction  of  any  kind.  Kxperimentation  as  a  nu'ans 
of  training  as  well  as  of  teaching  elementary  physics  was  not  in  use. 
Of  mechanics,  nnich  the  sam<»  may  probably  be  correctly  said,  and  also  of 
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miuiug,  but  this  statement  would  probably  not  be  true  to  the  same  ex- 
tent of  metallurgy  or  chemistry.  Yet  the  teaching  of  general  ebemistry 
in  the  laborat^ory  to  large  classes  of  beginners  and  in  c<mnection  with  lec- 
ture-room and  text-l)ook  instruction  was  a  decided  innovation;  and  the 
Institute  laboratories,  organized  in  186(J,  are  believed  to  have  been  the 
first  to  deal  with  large  numbers  of  stu<lent8  in  this  manner.  Of  them 
President  J.  1).  llunkle  said  in  one  of  his  reports*  to  the  Cori>oration : 

This  Ht<*p  of  tt^Hcliinj?  laboratory  work  to  lar^c  olas8<*.s  ut"  ]>iipilR,  and  all  in  about 
the  Hunie  stnj^o  of  jjEojin'ss,  was  foinul  to  be  the  most  «Tonomiral  for  both  i>arti«*t<, 
and  the  only  system  by  which  this  eh'iii<>iit  of  instriirtiou  <-ould  1m;  niaintuiui.'il  with 
a  larjje  number  of  jnipils.* 

Inan-hiteeture,  iulal>orjitoiy  iii.striictioii  in  physi«'sa«  a  part  of  the  retpiired  ronnw 
of  each  eaudidati^  for  a  degree,  in  the  niinin*;  and  metallurffical  laboratories  for  the 
working  of  on-s  in  quantities,  and  in  the  laboratories  for  teaching  the  nature  nml 
use  of  steam,  the  Institute  has  had  the  lionor  of  having  led  the  way. 

The  organization  and  devch)i)nu»nt  of  tlu»se  laboratories,  and  of  others 
later  added,  will  Ix*  l)rietly  review(Hl. 

The  Rotfcrs  Laboratonf  of  PhyHivH. 

Th^  establishment  of  the  physical  laboratory  on  a  working  basis  and 
its  develojmient  during  its  first  ten  years  are  concisidy  stilted  in  a  report 
by  Prof.  Edward  (\  Pickering,  made  to  the  president  of  the  Institute, 
January  .'51,  IS77: 

At  that  time  [18*57]  instruction  Avas  universally  given  l>y  lecturi^s  and  recitations 
illustrattMl  by  experiments  and  diagrams.  A  student  wishing  to  pnrsne  this  subjuet 
fui-th«'r,  might  ai<l  his  instructor  in  i)n']»aring  these  experiments,  and  thus  beeonie 
qualified  in  his  tuni  to  deliver  the  h'ctnres.  Tlie  tirst  step  towards  the  introduction 
of  a  new  order  of  things  seems  to  have  been  taken  by  Pr<if.  William  B.  Rogen*.  then 
president  of  the  Institute,  an<l  professor  of  jdiysics  and  g<*ology.  In  a  panijdilet  «*n- 
titled  '•  Scojic  and  Plan  of  the  School  of  In<lustrial  Sci«'nc<'  of  the  Massa<'hnHett.H  In- 
stitnte  of  Technology."  ])ul)lished  in  IWU,  the  follow  in<j:  paragraph,  headed  ''Prac- 
tice in  Physical  and  Chemical  Mani])ulati(nis/'  occurs.     (S(>e  i[uotati(»n  antt'. ) 

This  appears  to  bt'tlielii-Nt  vU'iw  stiitcuumt  of  the  (b'sirability  of  teaching  pIiy«irN 
by  the  laborattiry  method,  but  i»wiug  to  the  }>ressuri'  of  other  business  and  the  lack 
of  means  the  matter  .stopped  at  this  point,  and  no  delinite  ]dau  was  formed  for  carry- 
ing it  out. 

Accordingly,  the  lirst  Instruction  of  ]>hTsi<'s  at  tht*  Institute  was  given  by  the  Uhual     ' 
ilhistrated  lectures,  and  tliis  continued  to  l»e  tlie  t-ase  for  the  two  ftdlowiug  years. 
Misinwhile  my  ap])ointment  in  <-Iiarge  of  the  <»xerciseK  in  physics  le<l  mo  to  consider 
whether  a  i»lau  for  a  physical  laboratory  might  not  l»e  developed,  and,  aeeordingly. 
in  April,  1869,  a  scheme  was  olfered  to  the  government  of  the  Institute. 

This  plan  was  carried  out  th<'  foUowiug  autumn  anil  has  be<'n*in  oiM>ratioii  ev«'r 
since  without  si'iisibb*  <'hiingc,  ext'cjM  in  extending  its  scope. 

>  ■  ■  J*  *r  ■"  « 

Of  the  chjirartcr  of  the  work  at  flic  outset  for  (he  re<»ular  students 
an  id(»a.  niiiy  be  obtaiiUMi  by  consulting  Pickering's  IMiysirsil  Manipula- 
tion, which  was  pultlisluMl  <binn^  IMotessor  Pirk«Miii«x's connection  with 
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the  InRtitnte.  Tbe  lirst,  and  a  portion  of  the  s<»con4l  voliinio,  rein  esent 
work  then  in  oiXM-ation.  U\)  to  the  ])resont  (18S1))  the  general  plan  of 
this  part  of  the  work  remains  ess(»ntially  the  same,  but  v€*ry  consich^r- 
able  changes  have  been  made  in  the  details.  Inert^ased  facilities  and 
exiKfrienee,  greater  maturity  of  students,  the  establishment  of  labora- 
tories in  other  departments,  and  the  de\Tloi)ment  within  the  domain 
of  physics — notably  in  ehH'trieity — have  b(»en  aeeomi)anied  by  corre- 
8l>ouding  modifications  in  the  d(»tails  of  the  instru<*tion.  The  jnesent 
elementary  part  of  the  work  of  the  hiboratory  may  be  traced  in  the 
pamphlet  '*  Physical  Laboratory  Notes,"  ])rinted,  but  not  published,  by 
the  Institute  for  students'  use.  The  tim<^  s[)eiit  in  the  laboratory  by 
students  in  engineering  aiid  other  c<mrses  in  this  kind  of  work  is  about 
45  hours,  and  follows  the  (»omplet(Ml  h»cture  courses  in  physi(!S.  It 
is  almost  exclusively  quantitative  in  its  character  for  two  reasons: 
First,  quantitative  work  seems  to  atfoid  the  student  tin*,  most  effective 
training  in  a  given  tune  and  lends  itself  most  readily  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  high  stiindard  as  to  <piality  of  work;  second,  thorough 
training  in  qualitative  scientifi<;  observation  has  alrea<ly  been  given  to 
our  Htudents  in  their  course  in  general  chemistry  two  years  before  they 
reach  the  physical  laboratory. 

Students  i)ursuing  tlu»  four  y(»ars'  course  in  physics  or  in  electrical  en- 
gineering, take  additional  work  in  the  laboratory.  aVltcr  more  advanced 
work  in  electrical  m(»asurenu'nts,  becoming  technical  for  the  engineer- 
ing students,  they  take  up  ])roblems  constituting  more  or  less  original 
investigations.  Eiu'h  student  is  re<iuired  to  work  out  at  least  one  such 
iuvestigatiou  which  he  embodies  in  his  graduating  thesis.  Such  studies 
are  continually  developing  matc^rial  of  value  which  is  i)ublisln»d  from 
time  to  time.  In  this  way  there  have  l>e<'n  published  by  the  instructors 
and  students  of  the  depjjirtment  of  i»liysirs  jointly  or  separately  a  large 
number  of  papers,  of  which  a  largii  portion  are  of  permanent  scientific 
or  technical  value. 

Students  in  chemistry  also  take  more  advanced  physical  laboratory 
work  in  their  fourth  year. 

The  apparatus  of  the  Kogers  Lab(n*atory,  apart  from  that  devoted  to 
lecture-room  demonstration,  constitutes  an  exce])tionally  etticient  work- 
ing equipment,  more  notably  in  electricity,  acoustics,  and  heat.  The 
work  done  in  electrical  measurements  assumes  especial  prominence, 
owing  to  the  large  number  of  students  of  electrical  engineering.  A 
'  d>iiamo  room  with  an  80  horse-power  engine,  with  dynamos  of  the 
Brush,  Edison,  Thomson-llcMiston,  (rramme,  and  other  tyi)es,  with  mo- 
tors, an  alternating  cMirrent  Thomson-Houston  generator,  transformers, 
a  cradle  dynamomet^T,  switch  board,  and  other  re<piisite  ac<*essory  ap- 
l)aratus,  forms  (18S9)  a  part  of  tlu;  laboratory,  and  is  arrange<l,  as  is  the 
laboratory  throughout,  with  a  view  to  continuous  use  by  students  for 
experimental  work. 

In  the  students'  work  in  the  laboratory  it  is  intended  to  encourage 
712 ^20 
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the  spirit  of  scientific  investigation  and  to  render  apparent  thoi$e  eondi« 
tions  which  must  govern  such  work  to  make  the  result  of  real  worth. 
As  bearing  on  the^e  conditions,  a  discussion  of  the  adjustment  of  the  pre- 
cision of  mea*!Rirements  is  given  as  a  course  in  the  students'  fourth  year, 
and  the  principles  of  the  discussion  ai'e  also  freely  applied  throughout 
even  the  elementary  work. 

The  Kidder  CKemical  Laboratories. 

In  the  "Scope  and  IMan,"  laboratories  of  (3)  general  chemical  analysis 
and  manipulations  and  of  (4)  industrial  chemistry  were  proposed. 

Of  these  the  lirst  to  be  oi)ened  was  a  Laboratory  of  General  Chemistry 
in  1866,  in  the  Rogers  BuiUling  on  Boylston  street,  under  the  charge  of 
Professors  Eliot^  and  Storcr.  Tlic  instruction  in  this  laboratory  is  car- 
ried  on  at  the  Siime  time  with  tlie  kicture  course.  In  its  original  form 
the  student  ])erformed  from  printed  directions  a  large  number  of  ex- 
periments and  manipulations  Miiich  familiarized  him  with  the  prepara- 
tion and  handling  of  chemical  apparatus  and  enabled  him  to  observe 
for  himself  the  ])roduction,  pn)perties,  and  reactions  of  chemical  sub- 
stances. Tlie  faculties  employed  in  scientific  observation  and  exi)eri- 
ment  were  thus  cultivated,  but  the  main  object  was  tiie  more  eflFective 
teaching  of  chemical  knowledge. 

The  text-book  "General  Chemistry,"  by  Eliot  and  Storer,  was  pub- 
lished in  1867  and  was  used  in  the  instruction.  Its  abridgment  by  Prof. 
William  It.  Nichols,  in  1872,  wa«  made  with  special  reference  to  use  by 
the  Institute  students. 

The  work  of  the  laboratory  at  the  outset  and  for  some  years  may  be 
properly  reganled  as  an  educational  experiment,  and  it  has  of  course 
imdergone  a  corresponding  progressive  development.  It  is  believ(^  to 
have  \>eon  thi}  first  laboratory  where  instruction  was  given  in  general 
chemistry  to  classes  of  considerable  size.  But  in  1884  a  change  in  method 
of  instruction  was  introduced  which  gave  it  a  still  more  individual 
character,  and  which  has  been  rapidly  and  extensively  adopted  else- 
where. This  was  brought  about  by  Professor  Nichols,  who  had  been 
in  charge  in  the  laboratory  sin(»e  1872,  and  Associate  Professor  Norton. 
The  change  consisted  in  assigning  to  the  students  a  series  of  experi- 
ments by  means  of  notes  suftlciently  detailed  for  their  successful  per- 
formance, but  whose  results  w<M'e  not  descTibed,  but  were  to  be  ob' 
served,  ri^,orded,  and  reported  by  the  student  himself,  with  proper  de- 
ductions and  inferences.  The  result  was  to  greatly  increase  the  effet*t- 
iveness  of  t\w  laboratory  work  as  a  means  of  cultivating  the  powers  of 
observation  and  manipulation.  A  pamphlet  containing  these  exi>eri- 
ments  was  ]>ubhshed  in  1884.  It  is  with  the  aim  of  giving  this  early 
training  in  scientific  observation  that  this  laboratory  course  in  general 
chemistry  is  made  a  requisite  for  all  the  regular  first-year  students  and 
for  most  '*  spet»ials  "  in  the  s<'hool. 


» Jfow  Preaident  KUot,  of  Harvard  Uuiverait/. 
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The  influeuce  of  tliis  laboratory  on  the  teaching  of  general  chemistry 
in  this  and  other  countries  has  been  very  powerful.  Many  Institute  stu- 
dents train^Ml  in  it^:}  methods  are  t4)iiehing,  and  a  large  number  of  ex- 
perienced teachers,  alreiuly  engaged  in  or  about  to  enter  upon  the 
teaching  of  natural  science,  have  worked  in  it,  not  only  during  the  last 
live  years,  but  from  the  beginning.  Its  text-l)ook  is  used  in  many  other 
institutions,  and  its  methods  in  still  more.  Its  corps  of  instructors  has 
increased  from  1  professor  to  1  professor,  3  instructors,  and  3  assist- 
ants, and  its  students  from  50  or  60  in  18GG  to  295  in  1888. 

The  Laboratory  of  Analytical  Chemistry  was  opened  in  1867,  under 
the  direction  of  Professors  Eliot  and  Storer.  Its  work  has,  of  course, 
been  gradually  developed  in  the  directions  natural  to  a  technical  s(;hool 
and  has  been  distingiiished,  particularly  since  1875,  by  its  thorough- 
ness in  inorganic  analysis,  especially  in  the  line  of  metallurgical  and 
furnace  products. 

Its  course  at  present  consists  of  (lualitative  analysis,  preliminary 
quantitative  analysis,  and  volumetric  analysis,  analysis  of  minerals, 
ores,  products  of  the  arts,  sucrh  as  iron,  steel,  alloys,  slags,  soap,  fer- 
tilizers, etc.  Through  a  large  i)art  of  the  course  there  is  class-room 
instruction  in  close  connection  with  the  laboratory  work,  with  a  disc^-us- 
sion  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  class  in  the  laboratory,  and  the 
reading  of  foreign  chemi(*al  journals.  A  paitieuhir  feature  in  the  work 
is  the  investigation  of  new  processes  by  the  students.  The  substauces 
analyzed  have  a  close  connection  with  the  manufacturing  industries, 
and  are  also  selected  with  the  idea  of  training  in  the  selection  of  pro- 
cesses. Written  memoirs  are  recpiired  on  analytittal  processi^s,  involving 
the  consulting  of  books  and  journals  in  English,  German,  and  French. 

The  classes  in  the  laborat<ny  have  increased  from  about  10  to  80  stu- 
dents (1889),  and  the  ett'ect  of  the  hiboratory  on  technical  anil  industrial 
work  is  probably  best  shown  by  the  list  of  employments  of  the  gradu- 
ates, as  given  in  the  catalogue  of  the  school. 

The  Laboratory  of  Organic  Chemistry  was  opened  in  1877,  under  the 
charge  of  Professor  C.  U.  Wing.  The  work  of  its  students  has  been 
devoted  mainly  to  original  research  in  pure  and  applied  chemistry.  But 
while  pure  chemistry  has  always  received  much  attention,  the  aun  has 
been  chiefly  to  investigate  those  problems  of  organic  chemistry  which  have 
a  distinctly  technical  bearing.  About  15  students  are  engaged  in  its 
work. 

The  Laboratory  of  Industrial  Chemistry ^  oi>ened  in  1877,  under  Pro- 
fessor J.  M.  Ordway,  is  now  somewhat  highly  developed.  Instruction  is 
given  in  the  methods  used  in  the  pro<luction  of  chemicals  upon  a  con- 
siderable scale.  The  aim  is  to  accustom  the  men  to  processes  such  as 
are  used  in  the  works  and  to  reu<ler  them  useful  and  skillful  in  (healing 
with  manufacturing  problems.  Systematic  training  is  given  in  experi- 
mentiil  dyeing  and  coloring.  In  these  features  it  stands  alone  in  this 
couutry.    It  has  about  20  students. 
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The  Laboratory  of  Sanitary  Chemistry  was  established  under  Pro. 
ffessor  Nichols  in  1884.  It  has  not  only  been  used  for  training,  but  has 
exercised  a  wide  influence  through  original  work  published  from  it  in 
the  line  of  sanitary  chemistry.  The  water  analyses  of  the  Massachusett'S 
State  Board  of  Health  have  beeu  made  here  for  two  years.  This  labora- 
tory is  believed  to  be  unique.    It  contains  20  or  more  students. 

The  Woman'^8  Laboratory  of  Ch^nnistry  was  established  in  1877,  under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  Ellen  II.  Bich<ards,  a  graduate  of  the  Institute, 
and  was  continued  until  1S83,  when,  owing  to  the  removal  of  the 
temporary  buildin;::  in  which  it  was  locate<l,  it  was  given  up  as  a  separate 
laboratory.  The  Kidder  (.'heinical  Lal)oratories,  oi)ened  in  a  new  build- 
ing in  that  year,  gave  relief  from  the  former  overcrowded  condition, 
and  women  were  then  admitted  to  all  the  chemical  laboratories  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  conditions  in  all  respects  as  the  men.  The  original 
laboratory  was  built  to  meet  a  deuiaud  for  the  training  of  women  in 
chemistry,  particularly  with  reference  to  teaching.  The  construction 
of  a  tempomry  building  for  shop-work  instniction  and  industrial  chem- 
istry afforded  the  increase  of  si)ace  nc<'essary  for  thjB  extension  of  labor- 
atorv  facilities  necessary  to  m(»et  this  demand.  The  laboratorv  has 
offered  instruction  to  a  large  number  of  women.  Some  of  these  have 
gone  out  into  technical  work,  but  many  more  were  or  have be<^ome  teach- 
ers. Through  them  the  laboratory  has  exertwl  a  powerftil  influence 
upon  the  teaching  of  elementary  chemistry,  and  has,  in  many  respects, 
qiute  remodelled  it  in  quality  and  nature  in  the  many  positions  into 
which  these  young  women  have  gone.  The  following  statistics  cull  for 
little  comment :  There  have  been  (18S9)  c<mnected  with  the  Institute,  as 
students,  W"2  women,  of  whom  (17  were  at  the  sc'hool  one  year  or  less 
for  special  work,  and  15  have  takcMi  the  degree  of  S.  B.  of  the  Institute, 
viz:  11  in  chemistry,  1  in  natural  history,  I  in  physics,  and  2  in  the  gen- 
eral course.  The  average  number  each  year  since  1870  has  been  21. 
Of  the^e  stmlents,  49  were  tea^'hers  before  coming  to  the  Institute,  60 
are  tciK'ihing  at  present  (so  far  as  known),  20  are  i)rofessors  in  colleges 
or  are  in  charge  of  secondary  sch(M)ls  or  of  laboratories,  17  are  teachers 
of  sciences  other  than  chemistry,  12  are  actively  engaged  in  professional 
or  educational  work  other  than  teaching,  10  are  medical  students;  19 
of  the  students  were  college  graduates  before  entering. 

The  Cummings  Mining  and  MetaUnrgical  Laboratories. 

These  were  put  under  way  in  1871-72,  metallurgical  work  having  pre- 
viously been  dcme  in  the  chemical  laboratories.  To  show  their  history 
and  scope,  (] notation  is  made  from  the  report  of  President  Eunkle  to  the 
Cori)oration  of  the  Institute,  1875: 

Tlu'H('.1nboratoru>H  have  bocouio  ko  iinportuiit  an  t^lcment  in  our  coursoH  of  mining 
and  metal lurgy^  and  an;  l>(>8id(\s  ho  novol  in  such  a  connection,  that  it  uiAy  not  bo 
nnintt>n>Htin^  to  briefly  rtivii^w  them  in  their  origin  and  progress  thus  far  in  the  his- 
toiy  of  the  department.    From  the  beginning,  vacation  excursions  to  mining  regions 
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for  tlie  pnrpofU)  of  study  by  t-eaohcrs  and  pupils  havo  ooiiKtitiiicd  an  iin])nrtant  4rl«v 
niriit  in  the  instrnctiun,  and  in  thiH  systeniatic  way  many  ot'tlio  luinv  inijHirtnnt  ccn- 
tcni  in  the  United  Stat^^H  and  Canada  have  already  hocn  viHittMl.  Not  (»nly  in  (sicli 
locality  have  Iho  geology,  tlio  niineralH,  tlu*  nio<l<^  of  their  d»»position  and  extraction, 
and  their  metalhirgy  been  studied,  but  the  opportnnitioH  have  boon  nsod  to  make 
collections  of  cabinet  speoimeuH,  and  partionhirly  of  ores  of  each  h>calit.y  Hni)iciout  for 
qnautitative  ntndy  in  these  laboratorioft.  The  moHt  important  <»f  thoHo  cxonrHions 
to«>k  place  in  the  summer  of  1871,  Avhon  a  jtarty  of  iirofoHsurs  and  Htudentn  21  in 
number,  and  nearly  all  belonging  to  the  dopartmouts  of  mining  and  nu'tallur^^y, 
Tisit-ed  some  of  the  most  important  pointn  in  Missouri,  and  aftorwards  sjient  some  H 
weeks  in  studying  all  the  more  develo]>od  centers  in  Colorado  and  Ttali.  It  was 
during  this  excursion,  while  olisorving  the  wrecks  of  fortunes  strown  all  over  the 
Territories,  that  the  thought  occurred  to  us  that  much  of  this  waste  was  due  to  a 
want  of  practical  skill  joined  with  scieutitic  knowledge,  and  that  the  op])ortnnity 
f(»r  experimenting  upon  comparatively  large  quantities  of  ores  must  be  furnished  to 
our  students  dnring  their  course  as  a  part  of  their  laboratory  work.  After  disband- 
ing the  party  I  visited  San  Francisco,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  the  actiuaint- 
ance  of  some  skillful  practical  metallurgists,  who  were  making  the  examination  of 
ores  a  specialty  and  had  built  up  lal)oratories  for  ore  dressing  on  about  the  scale  ^ve 
needed;  but  the  processes  were  detached,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  n^prosont  the 
best  forms  and  kinds  of  machinery  in  use  at  that  time  in  California  for  the  reduction 

of  gold  and  silver  ores. 

*  •  -  •  «  *  «  « 

Designs,  drawings,  and  some  apparatus  for  the  equipment  of  the  laboratory  were 
obtained  and  some  x)rogress  made. 

These  steim  would  have  been  fruitless  if  I  had  not  been  so  ably  and  enthusiastically* 
supported  by  Professors  Ordway  and  Richards.  The  furnaces  in  the  metallurgicral 
laboratory  were  designed  by  Professor  Ordway  and  built  undiT  his  direction,  while 
the  mining  laboratory  has  reached  its  presut  state  of  jirogross  almost  entirely  through 
the  ability,  skill,  and  untiring  energy  of  Professor  Richards.  Thus,  what  was  a  con- 
viction has  become  a  i>ractical  reality,  and  the  entire^  cr«*dit  for  the  existence  of  them) 
novel  laboratories  is  <1ue  to  the  professors,  whose  unfaltering  faith  in  success  has 
made  them  possible. 

It  is  not  supposed  that  the  student's  experience,  gained  in  those  laboratories  in 
handling  comparatively  large  quantities  of  (»res,  will  sujiersede  the  necessity  of  that 
wider  and  more  delinite  exp«*ricnce  which  can  only  Ix^  gained  at  the  works;  but  it  is 
claimed  that  he  is  niado  aware  by  his  failures,  if  not  by  his  succesHcs,  of  the  diihcul- 
ties  he  is  sure  to  encounter  in  actual  i)ractice,  and  is  taught  not  to  despise  more  prac- 
tical skill,  but  to  ])roceed  with  groat  caution,  and  to«*nter  ujion  constructi<ms  involv- 
ing large  expense  only  after  careful  preliminary  investigation,  such  as  the  exi>crience 
gaincil  in  these  laboratories  es])ecially  qualify  him  to  und«'rtako. 

The  laboratories  have  been  subsequently  developed  under  the  eharjre 
of  Professor  Riehards,  but  up  to  18H4  won*  nnieh  liaini)ere<l  by  want  of 
«l)aee.  At  that  date,  however,  the  s])a<'(»  was  more  thnn  (h>uble<l,  and 
the  lalK)ratory,  as  refitted,  <*ontains  an  assay  room,  (Mi^ine  rooiii,  milliner 
room,  fnrnaee  rcxmi,  wei^hin^  n)om,  olliee,  professors'  hiboratoiy,  stor- 
age vaults,  supply  room,  and  washroom. 

The  eharacter  of  the  work  at  the  outset  was  wholly  tentative — to 
iM'ttle  upon  the  proeesses  whieh  were  avaihible,  the  <lesign  and  eon- 
■fitniction  of  apparatus,  the  quantities  of  ores  that  wouhl  be  large  entmgh 
to  illustrate  the  prwesses,  and  yet  not  so  large  as  to  be  a  buiden  to  the 
Atndeiit.  TluRperiiHl  histe<l  from  1871  to  187G.  From  187r>  to  1884  new 
prooeaaes  were  from  time  to  time  tested  and  added  to  the  list  that  were 
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The  Laboratory  of  Sanitary  Chemistry  was  established  under  Pro. 
fessor  Nicliols  in  1884.  It  liaa  not  only  been  used  for  training,  but  has 
exercised  a  wide  influence  througli  original  work  published  from  it  iu 
the  line  of  sanitary  chemistry.  The  water  analyses  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Health  have  beeu  made  here  for  two  years.  This  labora- 
tory is  believed  to  be  unique.    It  contains  20  or  more  students. 

The  Woman^s  Laboratory  of  Chemistry  was  established  in  1877,  under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Richards,  a  graduate  of  the  Institute, 
and  was  continued  until  1883,  when,  owing  to  the  removal  of  the 
t^Miiponiry  building  in  which  it  was  located,  it  was  given  up  as  a  separate 
laboratory.  The  Kibbler  Chemical  Laboratories,  oi)ened  in  a  new  build- 
ing in  that  year,  gave  relief  from  the  former  overcrowded  condition, 
and  women  were  then  admitted  U)  all  the  chemical  laboratories  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  conditions  in  all  resi)ects  as  the  men.  The  original 
laboratory  was  built  to  meet  a  demand  for  the  training  of  women  in 
chemistry,  i>ai*ticularly  with  reference  t4>  teaching.  The  construction 
of  a  temporary  buihling  for  shoi)-work  instnu*tion  and  industrial  chem- 
istry atforded  the  increase  of  s])ace  nei*essary  for  thjB  extension  of  labor- 
atory facilities  niM'(»ssary  to  m(»et  this  demand.  The  laboratory  has 
ottered  instruction  to  a  large  numb(»r  of  women.  Some  of  these  have 
gone  out  into  technical  work,  but  many  more  were  or  have  beeome  teach- 
ers. Through  them  the  laboratory  has  exertiMl  a  powerftil  influence 
upon  the  teaching  of  elementary  chemistry,  and  has,  in  many  respect*, 
qiute  remodelled  it  in  quality  and  nature  in  the  many  positiouH  into 
which  these  young  women  have  gone.  The  following  statistics  call  for 
little  comment:  There  have  been  (18S0)  connected  with  the  Institute,  as 
students,  1<)2  women,  of  wh<)m  07  were  at  the  S(;hool  one  year  or  less 
for  special  work,  and  15  have  taken  the  degree  of  S.  B.  of  the  Institute, 
viz:  11  in  chemistry,  1  in  natural  history,  1  in  physics,  and  2  in  the  gen- 
eral course.  The  average  number  each  year  since  1876  has  l)een  21. 
Of  these  students,  49  were  t4»a<*hers  before  coming  to  the  Institute,  CO 
are  teaching  at  present  (so  far  as  known),  20  are  ])rofessor8  in  colleges 
or  are  in  charge  of  secon<lary  sc1um)1s  or  of  laboratories,  17  ai'e  t^eachcrs 
of  sciences  other  than  chemistry,  12  are  a(*tively  engaged  in  professional 
or  educational  work  other  than  tea<;hing,  10  are  nie<lical  students;  19 
of  the  students  were  college  graduates  before  entering. 

The  Cummings  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Laboratories, 

These  were  put  under  way  in  1871-72,  metallurgical  work  having  pre- 
viously been  done  in  the  chemical  laboratories.  To  show  their  history 
and  scope,  quotation  is  made  from  \\\i.\  report  of  President  Eunkle  to  the 
Corporation  of  the  lnstitut(s  1875: 

Thc'Hc  JaboraloricM  liave  become  s(»  iinportuiit  an  trlcmcnt  in  our  cour8(^8  of  mining 
au«l  iiK'tallurgy,  and  an;  liesidcs  ho  lutvol  in  hucIi  a  couuectiou,  that  it  nmy  not  bo 
nninttTOfttin^  to  ))riefly  review  th<*m  in  their  origin  and  progress  thus  far  in  the  his- 
tory of  tho  department.    From  the  beginning,  vacation  oxcarsions  to  mining  rogiona 
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for  the  putpMo  of  study  by  tt'iichors  and  pupils  luivo  rouRtitiitod  an  important  <*!«»- 
nwnt  in  the  iuAtnirtiun,  and  in  this  systtMnatic  way  many  nt'tlic  mnw  important  w.n- 
tora  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  liav<«  already  bctMi  visitod.  Not  only  in  <»aoli 
locality  have  tlie  ideology,  the  minerals,  the  nuxle  of  thoir  deposition  and  extracticm, 
and  their  metallurgy  been  studied,  but  the  oj>portunitieR  liave  been  used  to  make 
collections  of  eabinet  speeimeuR,  and  particularly  of  ores  of  eaeh  locality  Hufticient  for 
quantitative  study  in  these  laboratories.  The  most  important  of  these  excursions 
took  plaee  in  the  summer  of  1871,  when  a  party  of  professors  and  students  21  in 
number,  and  nearly  all  belonging  to  the  departments  of  mining  and  uK'tallurgy, 
visitA'd  some  of  the  most  important  points  in  Missouri,  and  afterwards  sjient  sonu*  6 
weeks  in  studying  all  the  more  de%'eloped  centers  in  Colorado  and  Utah.  It  was 
during  this  excursion,  while  observing  the  wreeks  of  fortunes  strown  all  over  the 
Territories,  that  the  thought  occurred  to  us  that  much  of  this  waste  was  dne  to  a 
want  of  iiraetieal  skill  joined  with  seientiftc  knowledge,  and  that  the  opportunity 
for  experimenting  ui>on  <*omparatively  large  ciuantities  of  or«»s  must  be  furnished  to 
our  students  during  their  course  as  a  part  of  their  laboratory  work.  After  disband- 
ing the  party  I  visited  San  Francisco,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  some  skillful  practical  metallurgists,  who  were  making  the  (examination  of 
ores  a  specialty  and  had  built  up  laboratories  for  ore  dressing  <»n  about  the  scale  we 
needed;  but  the  iirocesses  were  detached,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  repn^sent  the 
best  forms  and  kinds  of  machinery' in  use  at  that  time  in  California  for  the  reduction 

of  gold  and  silver  ores. 

«  •   -  •  «  •  •  « 

Designs,  drawings,  and  some  apparatus  for  the  equipment  of  the  laboratory  were 
obtained  and  some  progress  made. 

Tliese  steps  would  have  been  fruitless  if  I  had  not  been  so  ably  and  enthusiastically 
ftupported  by  Professors  Ordway  and  Kichanls.  The  furna<'«'s  in  the  metallurgical 
lulmratory  were  designed  by  Professor  Ordway  ami  built  under  his  direction,  while 
the  mining  laboratory  has  reached  its  presnt  state  of  progress  ahnost  entirely  through 
the  ability,  skill,  an<l  untiring  energy  of  Professor  Hichards.  Thus,  what  was  a  con- 
viction has  become  a  practical  reality,  and  the  entin?  credit  lor  the  existence  of  these 
novel  laboratories  is  due  to  the  professors,  whose  unfaltering  faith  in  success  has 
made  them  possible. 

It  is  not  supposed  that  the  student's  experience,  gained  in  these  laboratories  in 
handling  comparatively  large  quantities  of  ores,  will  supersede  the  necessity  of  that 
wider  and  more  detinite  ex])erience  which  can  only  be;  gained  at  the  works;  but  it  is 
claimed  that  he  is  made  aware  by  his  failures,  if  not  by  his  successes,  of  the  dillicul- 
ties  he  is  sure  to  encounter  in  actual  ]>ra<'tice,  and  is  taught  not  t<i  despise  mere  prac- 
tical skill,  but  to  j»rocee<l  with  great  caution,  and  to  enter  ni)on  constructi<ms  involv- 
ing largo  expense  only  aft^*r  careful  ]»ndiminary  investigaticm,  such  as  the  experience 
gained  in  these  laboratories  es])ecially  qualify  him  to  undertake. 

The  laboratories  have*  Ix^en  subseqiioutly  (l(^velo])r(l  un<ler  the  eliarjfe 
of  Professor  Kiehards,  hut  up  to  1884  wm-  inucli  liani]KTe<l  liy  want  of 
space.  At  that  date,  however,  the  s])a<'e  was  more  than  douhh'd,  and 
the  hilx)ratory,  as  refitted,  eoiitainsan  assay  room,  en;;ine  room,  milling: 
room,  fiirnaee  room,  weijjhinj^  room,  otliee,  professors'  laboratory,  stor- 
iige  vaults,  supply  room,  and  washroom. 

The  eharaeter  of  the  work  at  the  outset  was  wholly  tentative — to 
settle  upon  the  processes  which  were  avaihd)le,  the  design  and  con- 
strnction  of  ai)i)aratus,  the  quantities  of  ores  that  would  be  huge  enougli 
to  illustrate  the  processes,  and  yet  not  so  hirge  as  to]>e  a  burden  to  the 
Atiidcnt.  This  periml  lasted  from  1871  to  1870.  From  1870  to  1884  new 
processes  were  from  time  to  time  tested  and  added  to  the  list  that  were 
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alrea<ly  available.  From  1884  to  1889  the  apparatus  lias  been  blt>11ght 
up  to  its  i>re8eDt  lii|j:h  stote  of  development. 

In  general,  the  work  is  so  laid  out  as  to  teach  the  student  the  prin- 
ciples ux>on  which  the  various  x>ro(!'«sses  are  based,  together  with  the 
regular  mutine  of  conducting  the  process,  allowing  him  ample  opiwr- 
tunity  to  encounter  and  overcome  the  various  difficulties  which  cx*nir 
in  actual  work,  without  overloading  him  with  too  large  a  quantity  of 
ore  to  handle,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  without  giving  him 
skilled  workmen  to  perform  the  work  and  to  make  results  come  out 
as  they  should,  through  no  eft'ort  of  his.  The  student  works  upon 
quantities  large  enough  to  have  his  api)aratu8,  his  work  of  preparation, 
the  execution  of  his  work,  and  the  final  account  of  stock,  strongly 
resemble  the  same  on  a  commercial  scale. 

There  were,  prior  to  1871,  metallurgical  laboratories  in  £cole  des 
Mines  of  Paris,  in  the  Royal  School  of  Mines  at  London,  in  the  Berg 
Academien  of  Freiberg,  Clausthal,  and  Berlin  in  Germany,  as  well  as 
in  several  technical  schools  in  this  countr>^  In  these  laboratories,  the 
apparatus  was  designed  for  quantities  not  exceeding  a  few  ounces  for 
each  test.  In  them  the  students  were  taught  practically  the  principles 
involved  in  balancing  the  elements  for  the  production  of  a  suitable  slag 
for  iron,  lead,  and  copper  smelting.  They  were  also  taught  the  usual 
methods  of  assaying  by  fire  the  ores  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  iron, 
antimony,  and  tin.  In  some  of  the  schools  they  were  also  given  i>rac- 
tice  in  the  manufacture  of  small  cnicibles.  The  magnitude  of  this  new 
depjirture  taken  by  the  Institute  then  will  be  apparent  when  it  is  stated 
that  the  working  upon  the  scale  of  500  ])ounds  to  3  tons  began  here  in 
1871. 

Laboratories  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  of  Applied  Mechanics.^ 

Of  these  the  objects  have  been  concisely  stated  by  Professor  Lanza,' 
as  follows: 

There  arc  three  objects  to  be  accompllAhed  by  them,  namely: 

(1)  To  ji^ive  the  Htndents  practice  in  Hncli  experimental  work  as  a  mechanical  en- 
gineer ifl  constantly  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  perform  in  the  i^ractice  of  his  profes- 
sion, as  evaporation  tests  of  steam-boilers,  steam-engine  t^sts,  calorimetric  tests, 
valve  setting,  etc.,  teaching  him  to  carry  on  hw  work  with  accnracy,  and  to  take  all 
proi»cr  prccantions  to  avoid  error. 

(2)  To  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  carry  on  original  investigation. 

(3)  Another  important  function  of  such  laboratories,  which  is  entirely  consistent 
with  the  other  two,  is  that  of  taking  up  and  carrying  out  systematic  investigations 
of  engineering  problems,  and  this  can  be  done  in  a  laboratory,  whereas  it  is  only  with 


I  In  the  engineering  building,  about  to  be  occu])ied,  all  of  the  lal>oratories  devoted 
to  engineering  work  proper  will  be  united,  with  increased  equipment,  under  the 
title  of  "Engineering  Laboratories."  These  will  include  the  above,  the  laboratory 
for  hydraulic  measurements,  etc.,  but  not,  of  course,  the  laboratories  of  mining  or 
of  elcM^tricity.  They  will  occupy  two  floors  150  by  50  feet  each.  [These  laboratories 
were  in  service  during  the  second  half  of  the  school  year  1889-^.] 

'On  the  Engineering  Laboratory  of  the  Mass.  Inst.  Technology;  Inst,  of  Civil 
EngineeiB,  London,  xci,  1887-88. 
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very  great  (lifHcalty  that  it  cad  be  done  in  a  macliiue  sliop  or  a  mannfactnriu^  ostub- 
liehment. 

By  publishing  these  results  fVom  time  to  time  the  laboratory  will  nerve  to  add 
gnuinally  to  the  eoininon  stock  of  kiiowlcdi;**. 

The  author  [Professor  Lanza]  rroo«xniz<-rt  v^ry  fnlly  the  incapacity  of  the  student, 
as  a  rule,  to  originate  and  carry  out  rcHcarcli  without  aid  from  his  t<^i4'hcrH,  but  it  is 
precisely  because  the  necessary  aid  is  j^iven  and  the  necessary  supervision  exercised 
that  a  considerable  amount  of  research  has  been  accomplished  in  these  laboratories. 
This  is  accomplished  in  two  ways : 

(1)  The  regular  laboratory  experiments  are  so  turned  liy  the  instructor  as  to  make 
them  form  an  element  in  some  invcHtigatiouH,  and  tlie  Ktudents  take  the  observations 
and  vork  up  the  results,  the  uecesMary  nmouut  of  checking  being  done  and  the  ueces- 
Hary  supervision  being  exercised  to  insure  <'orrect  results. 

(2)  Original  researches  are  actually  carried  on  by  the  students  in  their  graduating 
theses;  some  of  them  are,  of  course,  more  able  to  do  this  kind  of  work  than  others, 
but  all  are  required  to  undertake  original  research,  ;uid  only  such  supervision  is  ex- 
ercisetl  as  is  needed. 

Of  the  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratories  the  germ  appears  in  the 
** Laboratory  of  Physics  and  Mecrhanics,"  as  outlined  in  the  ''Scope  and 
Plan''  But  u])  to  1873  nothinj^  more  was  done  in  the  direction  of 
mechanics,  beyond  that  of  elementary  physics,  than  the  performance 
of  a  few  minor  experiments  or  ])ie(es  of  work  in  the  i)h3"8ical  lab- 
oratory, although  in  the  second  vohime  of  his  IMiysical  Maniimlation, 
Professor  Pickering  in(;lu<led  a  nnmher  of  iiroposed  experiments  on 
mechanical  enj^neerin^.  In  tlie  year  lS7.'i-74  the  mechanical  enginee^r- 
ing  laboratory  was  organized  under  Prof,  ('hanning  AVTiitaker,  but  in  a 
somewhat  limited  way  for  want  of  funds.  It  was  slowly  developed  in 
the  three  following  years  and  then  remaincMl  in  a  nearly  stationary  condi- 
tion until  1883.  At  that  date  Professor  (laetano  Lanza  succeeded  to  the 
charge  of  the  department  and  a  vigorous  extension  of  the  work  has  since 
been  in  progress.  At  the  present  time  (1880)  1  professor,  2  assistant 
professors,  3  instructors,  and  3  assistants  have  duties  in  this  laboratory 
and  the  two  next  to  be  described. 

The  laboratory  contains  as  a  part  of  its  equipment  several  steam-engines  (80, 16, 
and  smaller  horse-power);  surface  coiidcimcrs;  machinery  for  study  of  transmission 
of  power  by  belts  and  ropcj* ;  friction  brakes  of  various  forms ;  several  steam  and  vacuum 
pum^is;  a  6-inch  tur])inc  wheel  arranged  so  that  it  can  be  run  under  a  hea«l  of  15  feet^ 
and  can  be  tested  for  power  excrte<l,  efticieui'v,  etc. ;  several  calorimeters  of  different 
kinds;  dynamometers;  cott<in  machinery;  apparatus  for  testing  injectors;  mercurial 
columns;  apparatus  for  study  of  flow  of  Hteam  through  orilices;  a])paratus  for  test- 
ing dynamometers;  indi<*atorH,  ]>lanimeterM,  gauges,  etc.;  three  steam -boilerH;  and 
other  boilers  and  engines  locat-cd  in  other  buildings  are  available  for  purposes  of  ex- 
periment. 

As  examples  of  the  work  done  in  this  laboratory  may  be  mentioned  tests  of  evap- 
oration power  of  boilers ;  of  the  effects  of  different  cut-off,  compression,  back-pres- 
sure, speed,  etc.,  of  engines  un<ler  constant  or  variable  loads;  calorinu'tric  tests; 
dynamometricmeasurc^nuMits;  inv<^stigation  of  the  tr'nsion  re«iuired  in  a  b«'lt  to  carry 
a  given  power,  at  a  given  speed,  with  no  more  than  a  given  amount  of  slip;  ex]»eri- 
luents  on  the  efficiency  of  condensers  under  different  conditions;  on  the  effl<'iency  of 
a  turbine,  etc.  Many  of  these  and  other  pieces  of  work  have  led  to  published  pa- 
pen  of  permanent  value. 
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Tlio  Lnhornioni  of  Applied  Meehaniva  Avas  organized  1881. 

It  was  Htarkul  with  »  Fairbanks*  tf>.Htin<;iiiachino  uf  50,000 poands  capacity,  which 
bcMidcH  lK>iii;^  ii{S(mI  for  making  tciiHile  toHtH  uf  iron,  ri»pe,  wire,  etr.,  vra«  also  trnns- 
foniH'il  in  Hiicli  a  way  im  to  «>nablo  full-HiziMl  beams  to  b«  tested  for  tranaveiBe  otreDgih 
and  dctb'ction,  the  allowable  Hi)ans  bein^  any  up  to  25  feet.  While  this  laboratory 
haH  Hince  been  iiiucli  enlarged,  both  in  Hpaeeand  e(|uipinent,  the  work  upon  the  tran.H- 
verne  strength  and  deflection  of  full-sized  timber  beams,  both  nnder  eoiicentcated  and 
distributed  loads,  and  on  the  strength  of  framing  joints,  has  all  along  boenafeariirc 
of  the  work  of  the  lalioratory,  and  the  fact  has  been  ascertained  that  the  actual  break- 
ing strength  of  such  timbcT  In^ams  is  only  about  (me-third  or  one-half  as  groat  as 
would  be  determine<l  by  calculations  based  upon  the  constants  as  given  by  such 
authorities  as  Kankine  and  Laslett  in  England,  or  Trautwine,  Sodinan,  and  Hat- 
field in  America;  tlu^  r«*ason  is  that  the  constants  which  they  give  are  based  upon 
tests  made  upon  small  pieces,  and  hence  are  not  ap]>licable  to  eases  which  occur  in 
actual  eoustruetion.  The  resulting  etmstants  for  full-sized  beams,  as  determined  iu 
this  laboratory,  have  bc<'n  publislied  in  both  countries,  and  are  now  generally  accepted 
as  corre<!t  wherever  they  are  known. 

The  other  machinery  in  this  laboratory  consists  of  an  Olseu  testing  machine,  of 
50,000  pounds  capa<'ity,  for  tension  and  com]>re*sion.  Apparatus  for  making  tests  on 
the  transverse  strength  and  deflection  of  full-sized  beams;  anuichinefor  testing  the 
tensile  strength  of  mortar  and  cements;  a  Prony  brake  and  other  machinery' for  mak- 
ing tests  on  the  strength,  twist,  and  dellection  of  shafts  subjected  to  a  combination 
of  twisting  and  ]»ending;  a  macbine  for  testing  the  strength  of  ropes;  the  necessary 
accessory  ajiparatus  for  measuring  stretch,  twist,  deflection,  etc. 

The  j»rimary  object  of  this  laborat<»ry  is,  of  course,  tin*  instruction  of  the  students; 
and  it  is  believed  that,  besides  tbe  work  in  the  recitation  room  U]>ou  i\\o.  strength  of 
materials,  tbey  shouhl  Ih*  taught  to  do  the  testing  themselves,  to  obtain  accurate 
results,  and  to  observe  the  behavior  of  the  materials  when  under  stress. 

AVbih>  a  <-onsid<>rable.  amount  of  investigation  has  been  carried  on  in  this  labora- 
t<»ry,  the  exj>eriments  u]>on  the  transverse  strength  of  timber,  and  on  the  Ntn*ngth 
of  shafting  under  a  <M»mbination  of  twisting  and  bending  fon'es,  are  ]»robably  the 
most  original ;  tliough  souk*  work  has  been  <l(m(^  upon  thenuMlulus  of  rupture  (»f  eust- 
iron  in  the  form  of  window  lintels,  upcm  the  behavior  of  steel  at  different  tumi>era- 
tures,  and  upon  the  ell'ects  of  dift'erent  methods  of  holding  wire  rope,  etc. 

Workshops, 

Praotifiil  inatruotion  in  t\w.  nature  of  materials  of  construction  and 
in  the  typical  o])erations  of  the. arts  is  a  valuable  adjunct  t-o  otlier  in- 
struction in  engineering^  subje<'ts.  Sboi)S  have  therefore  been  provide^!, 
and  furnished  with  the  more  im])ortant  hand  and  inaidiine  tools,  and 
i\Yv  us(h1  by  all  engineering  stu<lents  of  f  he  Institute.  Tbey  tlius  aArquirc 
a  dire<'t  familiarity  >vitb  metals  and  woods,  manual  skill  in  the  use  of 
to(ds,  and  a  knowledge  of  what  can  be.  aceomplisluMl  with  tliein.  In- 
struction is  given  in  <'arp(Mitry,  wood  turning,  patt^*rn  making,  foundry 
work,  forging,  liling,  metal  turning,  and  nnudiine-tool  work. 

These  w(»rksbops  were  established  in  187(i  in  a<*eordaiioe  with  tbe 
re<r(unmendations  of  President  .lohn  I).  Kunkle.  Tbe  suggestion  was 
derived  by  him  from  tbe  exhibition  of  the  work  of  tbe  KnsHian  t4H*b- 
]n<*al  s<*hools  at  th<*  Centennial  Kxbibition  in  Philadelphia,  in  this  year. 

TIn'  fundanuMital  featun*  of  tlu'  metbotl  eniployed  is  that  tbe  work 
shall  be  designed  not  with  reference  to  the  eonstructi<m  of  marketable 
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ohje(*ts,  but  solely  Avitli  the  view  to  iiii])nrt  tlie  pfreatest  iimonnt  of  skill 
or  information  in  the  given  time.  The  obj^vts  msule  by  the  students 
are  thus  inten<lecl  to  illustrate  to  the  best  advantage  the  typical  or  most 
iinpoi*taht  inmits  in  eju^h  kind  of  work  upon  whieh  the  student  is  en- 
paged,  and  the  best  use  of  the  tools  and  materials. 

The  shops  of  the  Institute  were  the  first  in  this  country  to  be  con- 
ducted on  this  methcHl.  At  the  outset  it  was  ai)pre(*iated  that  this  class 
of  t(*aching  was  not  alone  valuable  as  a  part  of  the  engineering  courses, 
but  that  it  would  l>e  of  great  service  to  l)oys  or  young  men  intending  to 
enter  mechanical  trades.  The  opi)ortuuity  was  extended  to  such  by  the 
formation  of  a  subsidiary  S(»1h)o1  called  the  "School  of  Mechanic  Arts,'* 
in  which  were  taught,  in  addition  to  the  shopwork,  some  of  the  ordinary 
high  and  grammar  si*h<K)l  subjects..  A  manual -training  school,  the  first 
of  its  type,  was  thus  established.  It  sei*\'ed  a  double  puriwse,  first,  as 
a  school,  second,  as  a  model  and  stimulus  for  education  of  this  sort  in 
the  community.  Since  the  general  adoption  of  its  metho<ls,  it  has  been 
discontinued  as  a  school  at  the  Institute.  Naturally,  however,  the  shops 
remain  in  active  service  in  the  engineering  courses.    • 

liiologicnl  Laboratory, 

■ 

The  extension  of  biological  science,  and  the  rapidly  increasing  prac- 
tical applications  of  its  metlKwls,  liave  been  met  by  the  establishment, 
at  first,  of  courses  of  instniction,  and  later  by  the  ecpiipment  of  a  com- 
l)lete  laboratory.  Previous  to  188;?  the  instruction  was  given  by  Prof. 
J.  M.  Ordway,  and  a  small  laboratory  in  a  temi)orary  building  was  [mt 
into  o])eration.  During  1SS;^-H4  new  laboratory  space  was  i)rovided, 
and  the  instru(*tion  i)laced  under  tiu»  charge^  of  Assistant  Prof.  W.  T. 
Sedgwick.  The  instriu'tion  and  laboratory  facilities  have  l)een  rapidly 
increased,  and  the  subjects  of  microscoi>y,  physiology,  zoology,  ])aleon- 
tology,  anatomy,  and  bacteriology  are  now  a  piiit  of  the  work  of  this 
dei)artment. 

From  the  first  it  was  undertaken  to  provide  instniction  in  general 
biology,  wnth  abundant  laboratory  work,  jirecisely  as  coui^sesin  general 
chemistiy  and  general  ]>hysics  naturally  lu'ecede  the  more  special  sub- 
jects. It  was  felt  that  the  growing  iiiii)ortance  of  biolog>' in  modern 
science,  in  e<lucation,  and  in  sanitary  fields  made  it  reciuisite  that  the 
Institute  shouhl  furnish  the  opportunity  for  work  in  these  directions. 
The  lalmratory  has  now  some  10  or  more  regular  workers  and  15  or 
more  sjjecial,  and  in  1888-80  gave  instruction  to  more  than  50  students 
from  other  departments. 

To  give  a  scientific  training  as  a  i)reparation  for  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, a  course  has  been  arranged  in  which  exi>erimental  work  in  biology 
and  physiology  are  a  feature. 

It  is  in  sanitiiry  biology,  however,  that  the  Laboratory  has  lately  been 
most  extended  an<l  its  usefulness  most  conspicuous.  A  bacteriologi<»al 
outfit  has  been  secured,  and  at  the  present  time,  in  addition  to  work  of 
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itiRtniction,  all  the  biolop^ieal  work  of  the  Ma»8achu8ett8  State  Board  of 
Health  (^ounet'tod  with  wat-er  supply  and  sewage  is  done  here.  In  this 
connection  new  nietlio<lH  have  In^en  devised,  especially  on  the  micrO' 
8<*o])ical  side,  and  quantitiitive  results  are  now  obtained  where  only 
roujjfh  qualitative  approximations  were  previously  possible.  In  work 
in  sanitary  biology  this  laboratory  is  probably  in  advance  of  any  other 
in  the  country.  Its  research  work  has  l>een  limited,  but  not  inconsider- 
able. Numerous  pai)ers  have  been  published.  The  laboratory  is  much 
resorted  to  by  t-eachers  who  find  in  its  varied  work  special  advantages 
for  fitting  themselves  for  school  work. 

LIBRARIES. 

The  libraries  of  the  Institute  form  {in  important  feature  in  its  work. 
The  various  collections  are  not  brought  together,  although  there  is  one 
library  of  general  literature;  but  each  department  has  its  separate  work- 
ing library,  containing  only  those  books  and  publications  which  are  di- 
rectly in  its  own  line.  These  are  not  only  accessible  to  the  students,  but 
reference  to  them  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  students'  work.  The 
whole  collection  contains  [1888]  about  14,000  volume*  and  several  thou- 
sand pamplets.  In  some  lines  the  (collection  is  without  an  equal,  and 
in  each  branch  it  contains  a  careful  selection  of  tlie  best  text-l>ook8, 
special  treatises,  monographs,  etc.,  and  the  more  valuable  i>erioilfcal 
publications  in  the  subjects  germjine  to  the  work  of  the  department. 
The  many  valuable  libraries  of  Boston,  l)oth  public  and  private,  are 
either  by  right  or  through  the  courtesy  of  owners  available  to  the  stu- 
dents of  the  school. 

EXPERT  WORK. 

An  important  influence  of  the  Institute  is  to  be  found  in  the  work 
which  ite  professors  and  instnictors  have  done  in  connection  with  tech- 
nical or  scientific  affairs  in  the  community — that  is,  as  exi)erts  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  term.  While  the  Institute  has  persistently  refused  to  give 
its  indorsement  to  or  to  pennit  its  name  to  l)e  publicly  usexl  in  connec- 
tion with  any  inventions,  discoveries,  i)ro(*esses,  or  appliauce^s,  its  labo- 
ratories and  other  facilities  have  been  freely  placed  at  the  disposal,  in 
any  way  consistent  with  its  regular  work,  of  those  who  brought  such 
matters,  whether  scientific  or  technical  or  commercial,  with  the  honest 
desire  for  critical  examination  or  test.  The  members  of  the  tesichin^ 
st4iff  have  from  time  to  time  been  engaged  to  a  limited  degree  upon  such 
questions  and  others  of  related  character  where  their  advice  or  knowl- 
edge was  desired.  Such  intercourse  betwtM?n  the  Institute  and  business 
or  technical  men  of  the  community  ha«  been  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  latter  through  ser\ices  rendered,  and  to  the  former  by  keeping  the 
school  and  its  work  in  touch  with  those  into  whose  ranks  its  young  men 
were  to  enter.  The  amount  of  this  influence  thus  mutually  exerted,  al- 
though certainly  great  and  increasing,  can  not  be  accurately  estimated. 
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It  coiild  T)e  expressed  only  by  enuincrat  ion  of  instances  which  would  be 
of  a  nature  too  personal  for  ]>ublication.  Its  existence  stren^hens  the 
school  in  its  relation  with  the  public,  but  (M)ntiiins  an  element  of  a 
danj^er  which  had  l)een  apparent  in  the  course  of  some  institutions,  but 
which  has  fortunately  ])c*en  thus  far  turnwl  asi<le  by  the  judicious  pnu5- 
tice  of  those  conne<*t4?d  with  the  school  who  have  been  engaged  upon 
such  matters. 

PrBLICATIONS   ANI>   SCrENTTFIC   PAPERS. 

An  indication  of  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  Institute  and  its  gradu- 
ates is  given  by  the  "  Listof  IMiblications  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  and  of  its  Ofticcrs,  Students,  and  Alumni:  1862-1887,^ 
published  by  the  Alumni  Assoc'iation  in  1888.  This  list  contains  1,600 
titles,  which  are  mainly  from  the  alumni  and  faculty  of  the  school,  and 
to  this  number  should  be  added  about  200  to  bring  it  to  June,  1889.  A 
large  part  of  these  represent  i)apers,  i)amphlets,  text-books,  and  trea- 
tises of  permanent,  scientific,  or  technical  value;  and  very  many  are  the 
results  of  advanced  original  investigation.  There  are  also  published, 
iu  addition  to  the  Annual  Catalogue,  President's  lieport,  and  Proceedings 
•of  the  Society  of  Arts,  three  periodicals  concburted  wholly  or  in  part  by 
the  students,  namely:  a  fortnightly  college  i^aper  called  The  Tech,  a 
quarterly  called  the  Technology  Quarterly,  and  the  Technology  Archi- 
tectural Review. 

The  Quarterly  is  intended  to  embrace  the  resultH  of  a  portion  of  the  original  inves- 
rtigations  cdndiicted  at  the  Institute  by  students,  uh  well  uh  members  uf  the  Htaff  of  in- 
i^triiction;  articles  deRcriptivc  of  now  j)rocess«'s  and  methods,  and  other  matters  of 
scientific  or  technical  importan<M»,  coutrilmted  l>y  the  alumni,  as  well  as  from  the  In- 
stitute; reports  and  notes  of  Institntt*  loetun*.  <'onrses  on  special  subjects,  and  essays 
of  a  somewhat  varied  character.  It  will  thus  4'xhi1)it  th<^  tendency  and  scope  of  the 
more  advance<l  work  of  the  hcIuk)!.  *•  »  *  x]nj  prospectus  of  the  Architectnral 
Review  contemplates  the  issue  of  ei^jht  numbers  y<?arly,  each  number  comprising 
four  or  more  large  folio  plates  exliibitin<|f  the  ori^j^inal  work  of  the  students  of  the 
department.  The  seven  numb<»rs  alrcjwly  issued  have  l)ecn  of  unexpected  interest 
and  valne,  and  the  enterprise  has  received  cordial  and  even  enthusiastic  recognition 
from  many  of  the  moet  eminent  architects  of  the  country. — President's  Report,  1888. 

GRADUATES  AND   PAST   STUDKNTy. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  influence  of  the  Institute  upon  the  in- 
ilustrial  arts  and  upon  education  was  clearly  foreseen  l)y  President 
Rogers  and  his  early  associates,  and  did  not  fail  of  clear  statement  by 
them  in  the  '^Objects  and  Plan"  (r?V/f  ^w/c)  Jind  (dsewhere.  The  event 
has  more  than  justified  their  i)redictions.  The  infusion  into  the  com- 
munity of  great  numbers  of  young  men,  all  of  whom  had  received  more 
or  Ic/Ss  complete  scientific-  and  tc^chnical  education,  has  proved  a  most 
notable,  even  extraordinary,  fiictor  in  j)romoting  the  develojmient  of 
the  practical  industries.  The  material  benefits  whi<'h  the  Institute  hjis 
thus  conferred  upon  the  St;ite  of  Massjudiusetts  certainly  far  exceed 
an  equitable  comi>ensation  for  the  several  appropriations  of  laud  and 
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money  ijjautoxl.  And  in  the  country  at  large  the  direct  effect  has  been 
less  <»nly  in  proportion  to  the  niimlHa'  of  students  coming  from  and  going 
beyond  the  Stj\te  limits. 

A  measure  of  the  amount  of  influence  exerted  is  almost  impossible  to 
obtain.  Its  characrter  is  almost  equally  difficult  of  speciflcntiou,  and 
can  be  well  apprehende<l  only  in  individual  cases  and  by  i)er8ons  inti- 
mately a(*.quainted  with  the  develo])ment  of  the  practical  industries. 
It  is,  however,  easy  to  conceive  that  these  industries  demand  men  thor- 
oughly and  broadly  trained  in  their  technicalities.  Yet  the  amount  of 
purely  technical  knowledge  carried  into  their  w<u*k  by  such  young  men 
going  from  the  Institut/C  is  by  no  means  either  a  nuuisure  of  or  the 
strongest  ba^sis  for  their  best  influence.  More  import^mt  is  the  capacity 
whicrh  they  should  possess  of  applying  their  broader  scientific  knowl- 
e^lge  and  methods  to  the  solution  of  the  practi(?al  problems  and  the  de- 
velopment gf  the  manufacturing  and  other  processes  with  which  they 
me^t. 

Of  this  result  accomplished  the  part,  due  to  graduates,  and  that 
due  to  former  students  not  graduates,  are  not  separable.  The  latter 
element  is  to  almost  the  same  extent  ascriba])le  to  the  Institute  as 
the  former,  and  is  very  large.  It  is  strong  not  only  because  the  num- 
ber of  these  men  is  nearly  as  four  to  one  of  the  graduates,  but  perhaps 
equally  from  the  fact  that  among  this  class  of  students  at  the  outset 
of  the  school  was  an  unusually  large  nural>er  of  more  mature  and  e8i>e- 
cially  earnest  men  taking  special  courses.  These  men,  now  in  the  prime 
of  business  careers,  taken  together  with  the  graduates  of  the  ssime 
period  of  the  Institute's  history,  are,  of  course,  those  to  whom  one  would 
turn  as  exponents  of  the  value  of  its  work. 

A  register  of  all  grjwluatos  and  their  i)resent  ocxiupations  is  kept 
by  the  secretary  of  the  Institut^^  and  is  j)ublish(Hl  in  its  annual  cata- 
logue. Inspection  of  such  a  list,  which  it  is  obviously  impractica- 
ble to  give  here,  affords  a  certain,  though  far  from  complete,  basis 
for  estimating  the  influence  of  the  alumni.  Of  all  students  who  have 
been  classe^l  as  students  since  its  establishment,  however,  only  one- 
fifth  are  graduates,  viz,  054  up  to  «Iune,  1889.  The  lemaining  four-fifths^ 
viz,  about  2,G00,  have  remained  longer  or  shorter  times,  taking  spec'ial, 
usually  restricted,  courses.  Of  their  present  occu))ati<uis  the  reconl  is, 
at  i)resent,  very  incom[)lete.  Besides  the  foregoing  who  have  been  in 
attcn<lancc  on  the  school  of  industrial  sci(»iH*c,  instruction  has  been 
given  to  many  hundreds  of  young  or  more  mature  persons  in  the  fi*ee 
sirhool  of  industrial  design,  in  the  subsidiary  school  of  mechanic  arts 
(discontinued  in  1881)),  and  in  free  evening  lecture  and  laboratory 
courses. 

Some  discussion  of  the  st«atisti(*s  of  graduates  and  their  occupations 
are  of  interest.  The  datti  are  taken  from  the  annual  catalogue  x)riuted 
in  December,  1888.  This  shows  that  in  the  classes  of  1808  to  1888,  in- 
clusive, there  were  579  graduates.    The  employments  of  the  men  sor* 
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viviug  aud.  H«couiite«l  for  have  been  ulu»flifie<l  nud  the  uiiiuber  (rruuped 
U  fullowH,  for  the  sake  of  atatintitiiil  comparison: 

>nal  work  in  tka  <1irect  liiu*  of  the  (-oiinu;  nf  ntudy  taken 


(I)  TuchDJcal  or  pTofctu 

by  the  student. 
(2>  Ttvknicul  wurk,  but  not  in  tli«  lino  iif  i-uiirHC  tukon  aa  atudcnt. 

(3)  BnaincsM  iiiiuiagunwnl,  etc.,  of  a  kind  dirui'tly  connected  witb  I'l 

aa  Mtudeiit. 

(4)  BuoiucsH  of  a  kinit  ijuito  disconnoctod  from  I'ourae  taken  an  xtnditiit. 
(3)  Teocliing. 

(6)  Otb^r  pTufeBMioual  occn]>atiouH  (ni(-iU<'iuc,  law,  etc.). 

(7)  Studying  further. 

It  will  be  easily  appreciateil  that  the  line  of  demantatiou  iH'tween 
groups  1  and  3  is  very  in-defined,  and  it  would  perhaps  be  quite  as 
well  to  clitss  these  two  together.  Certainly  the  relative  irerrentages  - 
under  groupn  3  and  1  tail  to  eonie  up  ti>  the  ratio  of  the  amount 
of  bnsiueKs  management  to  the  te4^1ini(;al  work  done  by  the  g''a<lu»tea 
The  ratio  is  much  ^entttr,  tlie  men  hnviug,  to  a  larger  extent,  hn-ome 
enfraged  in  the  busineas  management  (as  in  millH,  nianufaetnring  estab 
ments,  railways,  etc.),  wliich  tliey  have  aiiproavhed  through  the  tei'lini- 
eal  side,  i\»  engineer  or  chemist,  etc.,  rather  than  through  the  eountiug 
house  or  office. 

In  ortler  to  compare  the  iwrcentages  for  earlier  and  later  classes,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  eliminate  the  errors  which  would  enter  in  using 
figures  based  uiwn  averages  of  a  few  student-s,  a»  when  single  classes 
aire  taken,  the  averages  have  bt.«n  taken  !)y  CA>mbining  the  classes  from 
1868  to  1879,  inclusive,  and  again  from  1880  to  1888,  iuclnsive. 

The  results  are : 


UK.\nUATES  (LIV1X<}  AKI>  HE* 


KKOMI, 


ClagHM  iit- 

N-»iob<rrurenuluat<' 

,.- 

l» 

^ 

*     ^ 

'f. 

. 

3     TuWI. 

I '    m 

IV  '     ■iu 

. 

Ml 

63 

"1" 

" 

14  1   M  1     SW 

PEKCENTAGES. 


IUBS-IBS*.  inctusfTO . . 


The  interpretatirni  of  these  figures  must  be  made  with  cAuHon,  It 
is  obvious  that  the  mi^iority  ((HI  per  cent.)  of  the  graduates  continue 
in  the  technical  professions  upon  whicli  the  Institute  launclied  them. 
About  V2  iier  cent,  are  found  in  technicid  work  in  other  lines  than 
that  for  which  their  coui'se  directly  prepared  tiient,  yet  tor  whiuh, 
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doubtless,  their  t4M^biii(*,al  training  was  a  gooil  general  basis.  The2r 
per  cent,  of  group  '^  are  mainly  or  wholly  men  who  have  grown  into, 
purely  business  management  or  superintendence  in  kinds  of  work, 
in  which  they  have  first  been  engaged  te(;hnically  in  the  lines  of  their- 
Institute  training.  This  is  doubtless  a  very  desirable  outcome  of  the 
work  of  this  portion  of  the  men,  and  there  are  certainly  many  grouped 
under  1,  whose  work  is  largely  that  of  group  3,  but  who  still  are,  to  some 
extent,  engaged  in  the  technical  part  of  the  business. 

Group  4  contains  about  8  per  cent,  of  the  graduates.  Tliese,  with 
perliaps  half  of  group  0,  represent  all  the  men  who  are  not  engaged 
upon  work  for  which  their  Institute  career  was  designed  as  a  more  or- 
less  training.    It  is  and  has  always  been  claimed  for  the  t<H5hiiical 

-courses  that  while  they  were  not  sjiecially  designed  to  fit  men  for  a> 
general  business  care^ir,  yet  they  afforded  a  training  which  would  be  at. 
least  as  valuable  for  that  end  as  a  classical  course.    It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  the  opinions  of  this  8  or  1)  \)er  cent,  upon  the  justice  of 
this  claim.    There  has,  however,  always  been  at  the  Institute  a  course 
more  or  less  general  in  its  nature,  but  u])on  a  scientific  rather  than  a 
classical  biisis,  which  was  intended  for  such  men.    Those  who  have 
taken  that  (course  and  have  gone  into  business  are  classed  under  group  1 
and  not  under  4;  tlu\y  make  uj),  however,  but  a  small  number.    The  i>er- 
centage  of  teachers  is  12,  aw  given  by  column  5.    Of  these  about  two- 
thirds  remain  on  tlie  teac*hing  staff  of  the  Institute,  one-fifth  being- 
members  of  the  Faculty.    About  2  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  are  phy- 
sicians, lawyers,  etc.,  and  4  i)er  cent,  are  engaged  upon  advanced  studies  <- 
at  the  Institute  or  abroiid.    From  these  figures  the  inference  that  the—' 
Institute  is  training  a  <»lass  of  men  wanted  by  the  community  is  inev — 
itable,  and  this  inference  is  made  still  more  imperative  by  the  readiness  - 
with  which  the  graduates  find  immediate  eniijloyment.    In  some  depart- 
ments the  demand,  by  <lirect  applications,  for  men  has  repeatedly 
exceeded  the  number  available,  on  some  occasions  more  than  twice  the 
number  graduating  from  one  chtss  in  the  depai'tment  having  been  called 
for  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

That  the  infiuence  of  the  institution  is  wide-reaching  is  shown  by  the 
geographical  distribution  of  its  graduates,  as  well  as  that  of  its  students, 
already  jiresented.  The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  graduates 
(out  of  550  living  and  heard  from)  as  located  in  the  several  States  iind 
Territories  and  in  foreign  countries  in  the  pursuit  of  their  regular  voca- 
tions. Of  these  but  20  are  still  students,  viz,  4  in  Germany  and  16  in 
this  country. 

It  is  interesting  to  remark  the  return  which  the  Institute  must  have 
made,  or,  rather,  must  be  making  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  through 
the  influence  of  275  graduates  (or  just  one-half  of  those  here  consid- 
ered) and  i>robably  very  nearly  the  same  proportion  of  all  those  now 
living  u]>  to  the  class  of  1889,  now  resident  in  the  State.  If  the  same 
fraction  of  fonner  students  not  graduates  remoioS;  their  number  would 

Jw  about  1,300. 
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€reograpkical  tUstrilutum  of  660  graduates  of  the  Institute,  as  reported  in  October,  1888. 


TJWtTED  8TATKS. 


2 

1 

California...' 7 

ColonMlo 18 

Connieoticat 8 

BakoU 1 

Florida 1 

Georgia 2 

Idaho 1 

lUinoia 27 

Iowa 5 

iDdiana 1 

Kansas 4 

Kentucky 7 

Tontilana 1 

Maine I 

Maryland 1 

MaasachaseUe 275 

Michigan 3 


Minnesota 13 

Missouri 5 

Montana 2 

ll^ebraslca 3 

Nerada 2 

New  Hampshire 9 

NewJersey 9 

New  Mexico 1 

New  York 30 

North  Carolina 2 

Ohio 18 

Pennsylvania 35 

Rhode  Island 6 

South  Carolina 1 

Tennessee 2 

Texas 1 

Utah 1 

Vermont 6 

Washington 3 

Washington,  D.  C 3 

West  Virginia 2 


Wisconsin 8 

Wyoming 2 

Total  in  42  States  and 
Territories 626 

rORBION  COLTrrRIKS. 

Argentine  Republic 

Australia 

Canada  

China 

England 

Franco 

Germany  (students) 

Hawaiian  Islands 

Japan 

Mexico 


ToUl  abroad 24 

Grand  total 550 


Boston,  Mass.,  October j  1889. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
WORCESTER  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE. 

IJy  Homer  T.  Fuller,  ph.  d. 

Tliis  institute  was  rhiirtered  by  the  legislature  of  Massachnsetts  May 
10,  1805,  an<l  <)])eiuMl  for  the  reeei)tion  of  students  November  lli,  18(W. 
It  is  authorized  in  hold  jiroperty  to  the  amount  of  $1,000,000,  The  city 
of  Worcester,  where  it  is  locatiMl,  contains  over  80,000  inhabitants,  who 
are  largely  engage<l  in  greatly  varied  numufacture^s,  the  successful  pros- 
ecution of  which  requires  both  for  design  and  execution  unusual  intel- 
ligence and  skill.  The  atmosphere  of  the  city  is  one  of  industry,  enter- 
prise, and  culture.  It  is,  therefore,  a  location  highly  advantageous  for 
suc}i  a  school. 

The  institution,  which  ha^  jdready  gra<luated  eighteen  classes,  was 
established  through  a  c^onviction  on  the  part  of  it«  founders  that  it  was 
possible  advantageously  to  unite  in  a  course  of  training  thorough  mental 
discipline  and  a  knowledge  of  the  applications  of  science  to  some  of  the 
pr8U*ti<;al  arts.  The  experience  of  all  who  have  been  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  institute,  and  of  those  who  have  been  more  remote  and 
occasional  observers  of  its  work,  conlirms  the  confidence  of  its  trustees 
in  the  Avisdom  both  of  the  general  principles  of  its  organization  and  of 
the  methods  by  which  its  purpose  has  been  attained. 

FOUNDATION. 

The  institute  was  founded  by  John  Boynton,  esq.,  of  Templeton,  in 
1805,  and  its  scoi)e  and  ])uii)ose  are  set  forth  in  the  following  extract 
from  his  letter  of  gift,  dated  May  1,  1865: 

Being  desirous  to  devok'  a  portion  of  the  property  whieh,  in  the  good  providenee 
of  God,  huR  fallen  to  my  lot,  for  the  ])romotion  of  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  my 
fellow  men,  I  have  determined  to  set  n])art,  and  do  hereby  set  «ipart  and  give  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  thousand  doUarn,  f<»r  the  endowment  and  perpetual  support  of  a  free 
school  or  institute,  to  he  established  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  youth  of  that  county. 

The  aim  of  this  school  shall  ever  be  the  instruction  of  youth  in  those  branches  of 
education  not  usually  taught  in  the  ])ub1ic  schools  which  are  essential  and  best  adapt-ed 
Xa)  train  the  young  for  practical  life;  and  especially  that  such  as  are  intending  to  be 
mechanics  or  manufu<;turers  or  fanners  may  attain  an  understanding  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  science  applicabh>  to  their  ]»ursuits  which  will  ([ualify  them  in  the  best 
nmnner  for  «in  intelligent  and  successful  prosecution  of  their  business;  and  that  such 
as  intend  to  devote  themselves  to  any  of  the  branches  of  mercantile  business  shall 
in  like  manner  bo  instructed  in  those  parts  of  learning  most  serviceable  to  them ;  and 
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that  Aurh  as  design  to  become  teachers  of  common  hcIiooIa,  or  sclioplH  of  a  like  character 
as  onr  common  schools,  may  bo  in  the  best  manner  fitted  for  their  calling;  and  the 
various  schemes  of  study  and  courses  of  instruction  shall  always  bo  in  accordance 
with  this  fnndametal  design,  so  as  thereby  to  meet  a  want  which  our  public  schools 
have  hitherto  but  inadequately  supplied. 

This  general  aim  has  been  steadily  kept  in  view,  and  others,  chiefly 
residents  of  the  city  and  county,  without  Avhose  cooperation  the  early 
puri>ose  of  the  school  could  not  have  been  reaUzed,  have  generously 
supplemented  the  original  gift,  and  liave  enabled  the  school  more  per- 
fectly to  fulfill  the  intent  of  its  founder. 

GENERAL   PLAN. 

The  institute  offers  a  good  education,  based  on  the  mathematics, 
modern  languages,  i)hysical  sci(»nces,  and  drawing,  and  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  some  branch  of  applied  science.  It  is  especially  designed  to  meet 
the  want^  of  those  who  wish  to  be  prepared  as  mechanics,  civil  engineers, 
chemists,  or  designers,  for  tlie  duties  of  their  respective  professions.- 

The  plan  of  organization  is  in  the  main  that  of  the  polytechnic  schools 
of  Europe,  but  with  such  modifications  as  are  rendered  necessary  by 
differing  conditions.  Si)ecial  prominence,  however,  is  given  to  the  ele- 
ment of  practice  which  is  required  in  every  dei)artment. 

In  favor  of  this  feature  of  the  training  adopted  at  the  institute  there 
may  be  assignecl  the  folloAving  reasons: 

(1)  The  fact  that  some  of  the  most  successful  and  sa/facious  manu- 
facturers and  business  men,  as  avcU  as  many  able  educators,  continually 
recur  to  the  idea  of  combining  manual  labor  Avith  school  injrtniction 
shows  the  increasing  demand  for  a  closer  union  of  theory  and  practice 
in  technical  training. 

(2)  Those  who  are  actively  engaged  in  the  invictice  of  engineering  are 
generally  agreed  that  every  young  man  training  for  an  engineer  should 
acquire  familiarity  with  the  j)ra<*tical  side  of  his  profession.  The  ac- 
quirement of  t\io-  manual  dexterity,  conceded  by  all  to  be  desirable,  may 
precede,  accompany,  or  follow  the  theoretical  instruction.  In  this  school 
the  two  are  combined. 

(3)  Most  of  the  young  men  who  have  graduated  from  the  institut<5 
have  readily  found  employment  in  situations  for  which  their  te<*hni(al 
education  particularly  i)repared  them,  and  have  pro ve<l  themselves  well 
fitted  for  their  work. 

But  while  practice  is  made  thus  inominent,  it  is  insisted  that  it  should 
spring  from  a  clear  cumiprehension  of  principles.  Practice  is  not  an  end, 
but  a  means  and  help  to  the  best  instniction.  With  this  view  of  its  re- 
lation to  theoretical  work  in  the  school  training,  the  student's  entrancie 
on  the  pursuit  he  has  chosen  becomes  an  expansion  of  his  course  of 
study  rather  than  an  abrupt  transition  to  a  new  si)here  of  life. 

In  acquiring  knowledge  of  any  form  of  handicraft,  or  of  the  practical 
iBdnstries  by  which  society  is  supiwrtcd  and  carried  on,  it  is  esssentiol 
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tbiit  tlie  student  sliould  work  under  conditionH  as  like  as  possible  to 
those  wliicli  he  will  meet  in  life.  The  more  his  work  is  subjected  to  the 
inexorable  tests  of  trade,  and  the  more  he  feels  just  the  same  responsi- 
bility that  is  inevitable  in  actual  business,  the  better. 

Practic^e  in  th^  school  is  subject  to  two  conditions:  First,  it  shall  be 
a  necessaiy  part  of  each  week's  work;  secondly,  it  shall  be  judiciously 
distributed  and  constantly  sujjervised. 

At  the  middle  of  the  junior  year  every  student  who  has  not  already 
done  so  chooses,  with  the  i)ennission  of  the  faculty,  a  department,  and 
must  imrsue  the  studie^s  of  that  department  till  the  end  of  his  course. 
The  mechanical  engineers  pnwtice  in  the  shops  from  the  beginning  of 
the  apprentice  half-year,  and  their  practice  extends  over  the  whole 
course  of  3^  years. 

CONDITIONS  OF  ADMISSION. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  jiuiior  class  must  have  attained  the 
age  of  16  years.  Asa  fact  the  average  age  of  those  admitted  is  over  18 
years,  and  under  that  age  candidates  are  seldom  mature  enough  for  suc- 
cess in  the  work  recpiired.  They  must  give  evidence  of  proficiency  in 
the  common  English  bran<5hes,  viz,  history  of  the  United  States,  geog- 
raphy, grammar,  and  arithmetic;  in  French,  plane  geometry,  and  alge- 
bra as  far  as  quadratic  equaticms. 

In  geometry  the  first  five  books  of  Wentworth's  Geometry  are  recom- 
mended for  pjf^paration,  accompanied  by  the  solution  of  original  prob- 
lems. 

The  requisitions  in  algebra  are  rei)resented  by  the  contents  of  Olney's 
or  (ireenleaf's  Higher  Algebra  as  far  as  quadratic  equations,  including 
involution,  evolution,  theory  of  exponents,  and  ra<licals. 

In  history  Johnston's  History  of  the  UniUnl  States  represents  the 
kind  and  amount  of  work  the  appli(»ant  should  have  done. 

In  English  all  (candidates  for  admission  will  be  examined  on  syntax 
and  the  criticism  of  incorrect  consti*u<?tions,  and  will  be  required  to  write 
an  essay,  correct  in  spelling,  punctuation,  division  into  paragraphs, 
grammar,  mid  expression,  on  some  subje<*t  assigned  at  the  time  of  exam- 
ination. Every  (jandidjite  is  expected  to  be  familiar  with  all  the  books 
prescribed  for  any  given  year.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the  neces- 
sity of  c()mi)lete  familiarity  with  the  principles  of  English  grammar. 

The  requirements  in  Fn»ncli  are,  (1)  the  ability  to  read  easy  French 
prose,  and  (2)  proficiency  iu  elementary  grammar. 

While  the  conditions  of  admission  comprise  only  the  recpiisites  m^i- 
tioned  above,  yet  it  is  advisable  that  candidates  before  applying  take  a 
full  high-school  course,  including,  if  i)ossible,  such  knowledge  of  Latin, 
Greek,  and  ancient  and  mediaeval  history  as  is  generally  reciuired  for 
admission  to  college. 

The  entrance  examination  is  inten<led  to  satisfy  the  faculty  that  each 
can(lidat<^  gives  reasrmable  ])romise  of  su<*cess  in  the  studies  of  the  iusti- 
tute.    All  candidates  are  held  to  be  on  probation  until  the  end  of  the 
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first  half-year,  ami  the  »tu<leut's  standing  at  that  time  deteiliiiues  his 
future  course. 

In  case  tliere  are  sevei-al  <*aiulidates  for  ailniissiou  who  reside  at  or 
iiear  one  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  country  outside  New  Enghin<l,  an 
exauiinatiou  for  admission  in  January  or  June  may  he  arranged  for  at 
such  ]K>int,  pro\ided  applicants  give  notice  to  the  president  of  the  fiu*- 
ultyat  least  (>  weeks  ju'ior  to  the  time  of  regular  examination  in  Worces- 
ter. For  such  special  examinations  a  fee  of  $5  will  be  ])aid  by  each 
applicant. 

Students  can  enter  an  advanced  class  at  tin*  time  of  any  regular  ex- 
amination, after  satisfactory  (^xamination  in  the  work  already  pursued 
by  that  class. 

APPRKNTIC'K   (LASS. 

A  class  is  r(*ceived  at  the  beginning  of  the  si»<*on<l  half-yeiir  on  the 
following  conditions: 

(1)  Each  applicant  shall  ]>ass  the  re<iuisite  examination  for  admission 
to  the  institute. 

(2)  The  <*lass  will  sjiend  37  hours  a  week  in  the  shop,  0  in  free-hand 
drawing,  and  5  in  recitation,  till  July  1.  The  shoj)  work  will  be  in  the 
wood  room. 

(3)  in  Septeml)er  following  their  admission,  the  menil>ers  of  this  class 
who  pass  the  examination  in  'hine  will  Join  the  regular  junior  class,  and 
procetnl  with  the  croursi^  of  study  as  it  is  lai<l  down  in  the  catulogiie. 

(4)  Any  student  is  liable  t4)  be  dismisse<l  from  this  class  who  does 
not,  during  the  preparatory  half  year,  evin<^e  de<'id(Ml  aptness  for  me- 
i*hanics. 

(5)  These  rules  are  subjc(*t  to  sucrh  (changes  and  revision  as  ex])eri- 
ence  may  indi<'ate. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  all  heginnern  in  mechanics 
mvst  enter  the  ai)pnMitice  class. 

The  capacity  of  the  wood  r(M)m  limits  the  number  in  this  class  to  32. 

OKGANIZATION. 

The  training  of  students  preparing  to  be  mechanical  engineers  occu- 
pies 3J  years;  that  of  all  others  3  years  of  .7.S  weeks  each.  There  are, 
therefore,  four  classes,  viz:   Ai)prentice,  junior,  middle,  and  senior. 

PLAN   OF    INSTIM^CTION. 

Instruction  is  given  by  recitations,  lectures,  and  practice,  which  to- 
gether cimstitute  a  symmetriiral  course  of  stu<ly.  The  course  closes 
with  the  jjreparation  by  eiwh  student  of  a  thesis  or  re[)ort.  Members 
of  the  apprenti<'e  class  who  a]>])ear  in  th(»  junior  class  are  excusetl  from 
free  drawing  for  the  lirst  half  year;  and  during  senior  year  the  courses 
for  the  diflerent  departments  vary,  but  otherwise  all  students  attend 
the  recitations  and  lectures  ai)])oint<Hl  for  their  respective  classes.  But 
the  exercises  in  x)ractice  are  widely  diflerent. 
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Recitatiom, — Tbe  classes  recite  in  suiall  (llvisious^  and  time  euoogh  is 
allotted  U)  each  reeitation  to  secure  the  utmost  tboroughness. 

Lectures  an*,  given  by  all  the  professors  on  topics  suggested  by  their 
wcu'k,  as  occasion  may  demand,  and  in  some  departments  this  fonn  of 
instruction  is,  of  necessity,  chiefly  employed.  Students  are  in  all  cases 
required  to  take  notes  and  to  sustain  examination  on  the  lectures. 

Courses  of  study  and  practice  are  offered  in  the  following  depart- 
ments. 

1.  Mechanical  cugiueering. 

2.  Civil  eugiiieering. 

3.  Chemistry. 

4.  Electrical  engineering. 

5.  Physical  and  jioliticnl  science. 

Theses. — Each  student  before  graduating  is  required  to  prepare  and 
submit  to  tlie  facmlty  a  satisfactory  report  or  thesis  on  some  subject 
connecfed  Avith  his  si>ecia1  department.  At  commencement  abstracts 
of  these  i>apers  are  presented  by  the  members  of  the  graduating  class. 

OUTLINE   OF  STUDIES  BY  DEPARTMENTS. 

[TLe  figures  iDdicate  the  hourA  per  wt^k  for  each  tttiuly.] 
I.— MECHANICAL  KNGINKKKIN(J. 

Apprentice  half-year.     (January  to  June.) 


English,  French,  5. 
Free  drawing,  6. 


ITirst  term : 
Algebra,  3. 
Geometry,  3. 
German,  4. 

Theoretical  chemi8try,  3. 
PhysicB. — Properties  of  bodies,  me 

chanicH,  and  Hounds,  3. 
Practice,  10. 


Shop. — Practice  in  woodwork  and  mold- 
ing, 36i. 

Junior  year. 

Second  term : 
Algebra,  1. 


First  term : 

Analytical  geometry,  4. 

Descriptive  geometry,  3. 

German,  4. 

Chemistry  (qualitative  analysis)  and 

mineralogy,  2. 
Physics. — Electricity,  1. 
Free  drawing,  2. 
Mechanical  drawing,  6. 
Practice,  10. 


Solid  geometry,  2. 

Trigonometry,  2. 

Analytical  geometry,  1. 

German,  4. 

Theoretical  cbemisty,  5. 

Physics. — Light  and  heat,  3. 

Free  drawing,  4. 

Mechanical  drawing,  2. 

Practice,  10. 

Additional  summer  practice,  168. 

Middle  year. 

"•  Second  term: 

Calculus,  6. 
':  German,  4. 

I  (Chemistry  (qualitative  aualyslB)  and 

mineralogy,  2. 

Metallurgy,  1. 

Applied  physics,  1. 

Physical  laboratory,  2. 

Steam  engineering,  2. 

Free  drawing,  2. 

Mechanical  drawing,  4. 

Practice,  10. 
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Senior  year. 


First  term: 

Theoretical  mechanics,  3. 
Applied  luechanics,  2. 
Thermodynamics  (second  half)^  2. 
History  and  literatnro,  5. 
Industrial  chemistry  (A ret  half);  2. 
AppHckl  i^hysics. — Electricity,  2. 
Physical  laboratory,  2. 
Me<'hanical  drawing,  4. 
Steam  engineering,  2. 
Practice,  10. 


Second  term : 

ApplifMl  mechanics,  inclnding  hy- 
draulics and  kinemutics,  5. 

Steam  engineer  in;;,  1. 

Thermodynamics  (first  half);  2. 

Political  science,  5. 

Geology  (second  half),  2. 

Thesis  work. — Engineering  or  elec- 
trical laboratory,  6. 

Practice,  including  machine  design, 
10. 


II.— CIVIL  KNGINEERINO. 


Junior  year. 


First  term : 
Algebra,  3. 
Geometry,  3. 
English,  1. 
German,  4. 

Theoretical  chemistry,  5. 
Physics. — Properties  of  bodies,  me- 
chanics, and  sound,  3. 
Free  drawing,  6. 


Second  term : 
Algebra,  1. 
Solid  geometry,  2. 
Trigonometry,  2. 
Analytical  geometry,  1. 
German,  4. 

Theoretical  chemistry,  3. 
Physics. — Light  and  heat,  3. 
Free  drawing,  4. 
Mechanical  drawing,  2. 
Plane    surveying.  —  Lectures,    field 

practice,  jilatting,  10. 
Additional  practice,  April,  June,  and 

July,  168. 


Middle  year. 


First  term : 

Analytical  geometry,  4. 
Descriptive  geometry,  3. 
German,  4. 

Physics. — Electricity,  1. 
Free  drawing,  4. 
Mechanical  drawing,  6. 
ToiH>graphical  surveying. — Lectures, 
field  practice,  mapping,  10. 


'  Second  term : 
Calculus,  6. 
(lermau,  4. 

Chemistry,  qual.  analysis,  2. 
Mineralogy,  2. 
Metallurgy,  1. 
Applied  physics,  1. 
Physical  laboratory,  2. 
Steam  engineering,  2. 
Free  drawing,  2. 
Mechanical    drawing    and    st-ereot* 

ouiy,  4. 
Railroad      engineering.  —  Lectures, 

field  ]»ractice,  mapping,  estimates, 

10. 
Additional  pnu'tice,  April,  June,  and 

July,  168. 
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Senior 

First  term : 

Theoretical  mecbanicR,  3. 

Applied  meehauics,  2. 

Thermmlynamies  (second  half),  2. 

History  and  literature,  5. 

Industrial  chemistry  (first  half),  2. 

Applied  physics. — Electricity,  2. 

Physical  laboratory,  2. 

Mechanical  drawing  and  stereotoniy, 
4. 

Steam  engineering,  2. 

Stresses  in  trusses,  roa<Ui,  streets,  and 
pavements,  cements  and  mortars, 
and  lectures  on  various  subjects,  10. 


year. 

Second  term  J 

Applied  mechanics,  inclading  hy- 
draulics, stone  arches,  and  retalm- 
ing  walls,  5. 

Thermodynamics  (first  half),  2. 

Political  science,  5. 

Geology  (second  half),  2. 

Steam  engineering,  1. 

Thesis  work,  6. 

Stresses  in  bridge  trusses,  bridge  de- 
signing, iron  arches,  high  reservoir 
walls,  lectures  on  various  subjects, 
10. 


III.— CHEMISTRY. 


Junior 

First  term : 
Algebra,  3. 
Geometry,  3. 
English,  1. 
German,  4. 

Theoretical  chemistry,  5. 
Physics. — Properties  of  bodies,  me- 
chanics, and  sounds  8. 
Fre-e  drawing,  6. 


MultVe 


First  term : 

Analytical  geometry,  4. 
Descriptive  geometry,  3. 
Gennan,  4. 
Mineralogy,  4. 
Physics. — Electricity,  1. 
Mechanical  drawing,  6. 
Analytical  chemistry,  9. 
Technical  German,  1. 


Seni<>r 


First  term : 

(^^hemical  philosophy,  1. 
Organic  chemistry,  3. 
History  and  literature,  5. 
Industrial  chemistry  (first  h<ilf ),  2. 
Applied  physics. — Electricity,  2. 
Physical  laboratory,  2. 
Mechanical  drawing,  4. 
Analytical  chemistry,  11. 
Teebnical  German,  1. 


year. 

Second  term : 
Algebra,  1. 
Solid  geometry,  2. 
Trigonometry,  2, 
Analytical  geometry,  1. 
Gennan,  4. 

ThtMiretical  chemistry,  3. 
Physics.— Light  and  heat,  3. 
Analytical  chemistrj*,  9. 
Technical  German,  1. 
Free  drawing,  6. 

Extra  laboratory  work  (during  term), 
100. 

year. 

Second  term: 
Calculus,  6. 
(Jernian,  4. 
Metallurgy,  1, 
Applied  physics,  1. 
Physii'ul  laboratory,  2. 
FrtM^  drawing,  4. 
Mechanical  drawing,  6. 
Analytical  chemistry,  11. 
T<'chuical  (rcrnian,  1. 
Extra  laboratory  work  (during  term), 
168. 

year. 

Secontl  term: 

Organic  chemistry,  4. 
Technical  German,  1. 
Political  science,  5. 
Geology  (second  half),  2. 
Special  chemical  work,  15. 
Extra  laboratory  work  (during  term), 
08. 
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XV. — RLECtlUCAJ.  ENGINEKKINO. 


[▲  four  and  one- half  yearn'  conrso.] 


For  three  and  on^-half  years  the  rourec  Ir  identical  wi^h  that  pnrstled  t>y  the  sttt*^ 
dents  in  ihe  mechanical  engin('4*riii|;  di'jmrtuient.  The  hist  year  of  the  cours^  i4 
devoted  entirely  to  electrical  work,  aocc»rding  tu  the  following  plan : 


First  term : 

Mathematical  theory  of  electricity,  3. 

Dynamo  electric  machinery,  3. 

Applications  of  electricity. — Signal 
telegraph  and  telephone  systeinH, 
etc.,  2. 

Laboratory  work. — Electrical  moaH- 
nrementSy  (letermination  of  con- 
stants and  construction  of  appa- 
ratus, 20. 

Reading  and  reports. 


iSocond  term : 

Applications  of  electricity.— Illumi* 
nation,  transmission  of  powor^ 
etc.,  2. 

Electrical  engineering. — Design  of 
dynamo,  electric  machinery,  lines, 
stations,  etc.,  6. 

Laboratory  work. — Magnetic  meas- 
urements, efficiency  test«  of  dyna- 
mos, motors,  batteries,  and  lamps, 
20. 

Reading  and  reports. 


V. — PHYSICAL  ANI>  POIJTICAL  SCIENCE. 


Junior  year. 


First  year : 
Algebra,  2. 
(fcometry,  3. 
Trigonometry,  1. 
English,  1. 
German,  4. 
General  chemistry,  5. 
Physics. — Properties  of  boilies,  me- 
chanics, and  H(mnd,  3. 
Free  drawing,  G. 


Second  year: 
Al;r(.l)ra,  2. 
Scdid  geometry,  2. 
Trigonometry,  1. 
(i«»rman,  \. 
(icnoral  chemistry,  3. 
PhyMics. — Light  and  heat,  3. 
Analytical  <-hemi8try,  10. 
SriontiJif  (iennan,  1. 
Fr«*<*  <l rawing,  4. 
Mechanical  drawing,  2. 
Extra  laboratory  work  (total  hours), 
100. 


Middle  year. 


First  term: 

Analytical  geometry,  5. 
Scientific  German,  2. 
Physics. — Electricity,  2. 
German,  4. 
Applied  physics,  1. 
Mineralogy,  4. 
Mechanical  drawing,  0. 
Analytical  cheniiHtry,  7. 
Extra  laboratory  work  (total  hours), 
68. 


I  Second  term: 


I 


English  literature,  3. 
(Jeology,  2. 
Metallurgy,  1. 
(vcrman,  4. 
French,  3. 

Physics. — Heat,  1;  electricity,  1. 
Ap])]ie<l  ])hysi<^H,  1. 
PhysitJal  lalM)ratory,  2. 
Scirntilic  German,  2. 
Sanitary  chemistry,  4. 
Mechanical  drawing,  4. 
Field     botany    and    geology    (total 
hours),  168. 
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Senior  year. 


FirHt  tf»rni : 


Political  ccoiioiiiy,  5. 

Hintory,  geucrnl  and  constitutidual, 

6. 
PbysioH. — Eloctricity,  1. 
Ap)>li<><l  pliyHicH,  3. 
Physical  laboratory,  9. 
Cbomistry. — Water  analysiH,  4. 


Sectmd  torm: 

Political  science,  5. 

A(lvaiic«Ml  political  ecoDoiuy  and  con- 

Htitutioiial  history,  5. 
Phyttical  laboratory,  10. 
Applied  physics,  1. 
Geology  and  industrial  cheiuistry,  2. 
Thesis  work,  6. 


STUDIES  COMMON   To   ALL   DEPARTMENTS. 

Cert4uii  studies  are  common  to  all  the  departments,  for  it  is  the  aim 
of  the  institute  to  give  as  eoiiiplete  a  <!:eneral  education  as  iK>ssible  as 
well  as  U)  point  out  the  true  lelation  of  theory  and  prac'tice.  These  are 
chiefly  the  following : 

MATHEMATICS. 

The  work  in  pure  mathematics  extending  over  2  years' time,  embraces 
algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  analytical  geometry,  descriptive  geom- 
etry, and  calculus.     (See  scheme  above.) 

MODERN   LANGUAGES. 

In  this  institute  great  importancte  is  attached  to  the  study  of  mo<lem 
languages.  French  and  (lerman  are  studied  for  their  disciplinaiy  value, 
for  the  intrinsic  worth  of  their  liti»rature,  and  for  the  advantage  to  the 
scientiti(^  student  in  availing  himself  of  the  information  relating  to  his 
special  department  U)  be  found  in  works  in  these  languages.  The 
power  to  converse  in  French  and  German  is  not  aimed  at,  but  rather 
the  ability  to  read  well  French  and  German.  For  this  i>uri)08e  the 
thorough  and  systematic  study  of  their  structure  and  idioms  is  indis- 
pensable. 

For  entrance  are  required  the  reading  of  easy  French  prose  and  the 
translation  of  simple  English  into  French.  In  the  ai)prentice  year 
French  is  continued,  and  there  is  also  the  <*ritical  study  of  one  or  more 
standard  authors  in  English. 

During  junior  and  mithlle  years  all  students  have  Gf^rman,  and  in  this 
work  translation  of  English  into  German  is  constantly  employed  in 
connection  with  the  translation  of  German  into  English.  In  these  ex- 
ercises and  in  all  others  <*areful  att<Mition  is  d<^vote<l  to  the  correct  use 
of  English,  and  <*onstaiit  pnM*ti<'e  in  Avriting  is  required. 

HISTORY,  MTERATrkK.    AND   POLITICAL  SCIENCK. 

In  the  senior  year,  by  means  of  hu'tures,  text-books,  recitations,  ex- 
tensive and  thorough  n»ading,  oral  reports,  (»ssays,  and  debates,  the 
attemi)t  is  made  to  familiarize  the  students  with  the  history  andlitera- 
tuie  of  their  country  and  to  secure^  for  them  a  clear  and  c*orroct  style  of 
speaking  and  Avriting. 
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The  greater  part  of  the  time  of  tli(^  w^nior  yoar  is  dovolod  to  ])o]itien] 
8eieiM*e,  The  design  is  t4>  iiistnu*t  the  students  in  i\w  politieal  institu- 
tions and  history  of  theUnite<l  States,  jind  to  make  thiMu  as  familiar  as 
the  time  will  a<lmit  with  the  eeonomlc  an<l  industrial  lU'oblems  of  the 
time. 

PHYSICS. 

Instruction  in  this  subject  commences  with  the  course  and  extends 
through  2J  years.  Three  terms  are  devoted  to  hn^tun^sanil  recitations 
in  general  physics.  For  experimental  illustration  a  large  collection  of 
modem  apparatus  has  been  imrchased  recently  from  the  best  makers. 

Following  the  lectures  on  general  i)hy8ics  is  a  course  of  laboratory 
"work  extending  through  one  y<»ar.  The  exercises  i)r(»pared  for  the 
students'  practice  are  chieHy  quantitative,  involving  measurements  in 
all  departments  of  physical  science,  special  attention  being  given  to 
electricity. 

Fifty  lectures  on  applied  physics  are  given  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
terms  of  the  course,  ekH^tric  lighting  and  the  transmission  of  i)ower  by 
electricity  being  the  principal  tojncs. 

The  rooms  of  the  department  are  in  the  new  Salisbury  laboratories, 
occupying  the  whole  of  the  se(*ond  and  portions  of  the  first  and  base- 
ment floors.  A  small  stone  buihling  in  whose  construction  no  iron  was 
used  has  been  erected  near  the  south<nist  cntranc<5  to  the  grounds. 
This  building  will  be  connec^ted  with  the  Salisbury  laboratories  by  heavy 
wires,  will  contain  standard  galvanometers  and  apparatus  for  magnetic 
measurement!). 

The  laboratory  in  all  its  departments  is  well  equipped  with  instru- 
ments for  precise  measurements,  of  the  latest  models  of  approved  Avork- 
mansbij).  It  also  possesses  for  electrical  work  several  dynamometers 
for  i)Ower  measurements,  together  Avith  dynamo-electric  machines  and 
motors  of  various  tyi)e8. 

CnEMlSTUV. 

The  work  in  chemistry  for  all  students  is  as  follows: 
During  junior  year  a  course  of  instruction  is  given  in  theoretical 
chemistry.  This  includes  an  introduction  to  th<»  subject,  a  <les(M'iption 
of  the  nonmetallic  and  metallic  eh»nients  and  thrir  coin])ounds.  Two 
lei?tures  are  given  each  we(»k,  a  weekly  rei'itation  of  the  c^lass  by  divisions 
is  held,  and  the  students  are  required  to  work  in  the  laboratory  two 
hours  i>er  week  for  one  term. 

In  middle  year,  a  course  of  lectures  is  given  on  the  metallurgy  of  iron 
and  steel,  including  the  examination  of  ores,  nietluHls  of  blast-furnace 
reduction,  and  ust^s  of  the  i)roducts — i*s]>ecially  for  foundry  work  and 
the  manufacture  of  wnmght  iron  and  st(»el  by  various  i>rocesses — in- 
fluence of  other  elements  on  iron  and  steel,  corrosion  of  these  and  other 
metals  and  best  metluKls  of  preventing  such  c^uTosion,  and  the  (com- 
parative value  of  iron  and  steel  in  structural  work. 
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Ill  this  yoar  also,  for  the  students  in  all  departments  except  that  of 
chemistry,  there  is  a  brief  course  in  qualitative  analysis,  iuelu<lin|r 
lalK)ratory  work  with  si)ecial  referentie  to  the  examination  of  alloys  and 
minerals. 

MIXKRALO<JY. 

The  work  in  this  subject  taken  in  middle  year  embracer  the  study  of 
crystallography  and  other  i)hysical  i>roi>erties  of  minerals,  the  use  of 
the  blow])ipe,  the  examination  and  determination  of  spec'iniens  by 
physical  characters  and  by  both  dry  and  wet  tests,  the  uses  of  minerals 
in  the  arts — as  for  reduction  to  metiils,  for  fluxes,  pottery,  pigments, 
etc. — and  the  constitution  of  the  more  common  rocks. 

INDUSTRIAL  CHEMI8TKY. 

In  the  first  term  of  senior  year  there  are  lectures  given  on  various 
technical  subjects,  such  as  fuels,  gases  for  illumination,  petroleum  and  it« 
products,  alcohols,  fats  and  oils  (with  special  reference  to  their  use  as 
lubricants,  and  the  best  methods  of  detecting  injurious  impurities),  nitro- 
glycerin and  similar  explosives,  and  aniline  dyes. 

(IKOLOGY. 

The  instniction  in  this  subject  is  given  in  the  last  t-erm  of  senior  year, 
and  includes  lectui^es,  rex'.itations,  exauiination  of  hand  specimens,  and 
some  field  work ;  the  glacial  markings  and  deposits,  the  different  out- 
cropping strata,  and  the  extensive  (piarries  in  Worcester  and  vicinity 
affording  ample  material  tor  illustration.  The  <livisions  of  the  subject 
to  which  most  attention  is  given  are: 

I.  D^Tiamical  geology,  including  the  physic^il  and  chemical  agencies 
which  hav^e  wrought  <*hanges  on  tlui  face  of  the  e^rth. 

II.  Structural  gw>h)gy,  emluacing  lithology,  or  the  study  of  the 
mineral  comi)osition  and  minuter  structural  features  of  rocks — in  which 
valuable  aid  is  rendered  by  the  use  of  a  Na<*het's  (grand  modele)  micro- 
sco]ie  constructed  s])ecially  for  i)etrograp]iic  work — stratigraphy,  jointed 
structure,  folds,  faults,  dikes,  veins,  etc.,  and 

III.  So  much  of  historical  geology  in  outline  and  general  age-charac- 
teristics as  the  time  will  admit. 

I)HAWIN(;. 

All  Students  are  taught  free-hand  drawing.  The  course  for  the  ai>- 
prentice  year  embra^'cs  (1)  bhu'kboard  practice,  (2)  the  principles  of 
orthographic  and  isometri<*  ])roje(*tion  as  appUed  to  constnicti<m  in  the 
shop,  (3)  the  prin^^ijdes  and  practice  of  lettering,  (4)  outline  sketching 
from  geometri(»al  solids  and  natural  objects.  During  junior  ye^ir  the 
student  is  given  (1)  advancred  outline  drawing  from  objecits,  working 
mo<lels,  and  fnmi  machinery,  (2)  princi]>les  of  light  and  shade  as  applied 
to  object  drawing,  (3)  sketching  and  shading  irom  nature*    In  the 
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middle  year  the  time  is  iillotte<l  to  (1)  diaj^ain  drawing?  and  eularfcing 
iu  (Kilor,  (2)  principles  of  color  as  a])plied  to  froe-liand  object  diawinjrs, 
(3)  sketohinji:  and  colorinjj  from  natnre. 

In  the  mechanical  drawin*^  room  instruction  is  ^iven  in  the  use  of 
instruments,  shading  and  colorin«>:,  [)hinc  and  isometric  ]>roje(;tions,  and 
the  thtH)ry  of  shades,  sha(h)ws,  and  ])crs])e(^tive;  also,  in  niakin^  detailed 
and  finished  \vorkin<;  drawiuj^s  of  machines  from  specific  data,  including 
the  drawings  used  in  the  construction  of  the  machine  or  motor  built  in 
the  Washburn  machine  sho]>  by  the  senior  class.  All  drawing  is  done 
under  the  eye  of  the  instructor. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   MKCHANICAL  ENGINKERING. 

Those  who  desire  to  begin  the  ('ourse  in  mechanical  engineering  mu^t 
enter  the  apprentice  elasH. 

The  course  in  mechanical  engineering,  in  addition  to  the  studies  com- 
mon to  all  departments,  includes  instruction  in  theoretical  and  a]>plicHl 
mechanics,  thermodynamics,  steam  engine(*ring,  engineering  lal>oratory 
work,  and  shoj)  ]>riu'tice. 

In  theoretical  mechanics,  the  principles  of  stati(»s  and  d>niamics  are 
taught  and  illustrate<l  in  the  solution  of  a  wide  range  of  ])roblems,  in- 
eluding  in  statics,  the  (fombination  of  the  simple  meeh'ini<*al  iK>wers, 
the  determination  of  center  of  gravity  of  surfacres  and  S(»lids,.the  effinit 
of  finction,  the  jiressure  of  liquids,  and  center  of  pressure  of  innnersed, 
surfaces,  and  in  dynami<!S,  relations  of  time,  space,  and  velocity  iu  nni- 
formly  accelerated  motion,  the  altitude,  range,  and  time  of  flight  of  ])ro- 
jeetiles,  the  impact  or  collision  of  bodies,  the  constrained  motion  of 
bodies,  including  the  pendulum,  the  mom(*nt  of  ineitia  of  surfaces  and 
Holids,  the  motion  of  li(|ui<ls,  ettr. 

In  applied  unH'.hanics,  probh»ms  are  so1v(mI  relating  to  the  strength 
and  detlecticm  of  beams,  pillars,  and  gii'(h»rs,  the  bursting  strength  of 
boilers,  pipes,  and  thick  hollow  cylinders,  the  torsional  strength  of  axles 
and  shafts,  the  construction  of  gears,  the  designing  of  valve  motions, 
the  energy  and  work  of  moving  b(Mlies,  the  work  of  ste^ni  in  the  steam 
cylinder,  the  tractive  power  of  the  locomotive,  the  transfbrmatiiui  of  en- 
ergy, and  many  other  problems  relating  to  the  (lonstructiou  of  hydraulic 
and  steam  motors  and  machinery. 

The  course*  in  therm<Mly nam ics  includes  a  study  of  the  principles  of 
the  science,  the  development  of  the  fundamental  e<iuations  and  their 
applicaticms  to  In^at  engines. 

In  steam  engineering,  the  student  is  mad<^  familiar  with  the  styles 
and  details  of  steam-engines  and  steam-boilers  in  general  use,  the  meas- 
urement and  c4)mputation  of  ]>ow(*r  by  means  of  the  indicator  and  pla- 
niufeter,  the  aiuilyticral  and  gra])hical  methods  of  determining  tln^  effect 
of  the  reeipnH»ating  parts  of  the  engine  upon  the  distribution  of  energ>' 
to  the  erank  shafY,  the  ])rinciples  regulating  tln^  design  of  crank  shaft, 
fly  wheel,  governor,  valve,  and  other  parts  of  the  steam-engine,  the 
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theory  of  compound  and  multiple  expansion  engines,  the  effects  of  elear- 
ance  and  cylinder  condenKation,  and  other  problems  relating  to  the  pro- 
duction and  use  of  steam  and  the  measurement  and  transmission  of 
power. 

Engineering  laboratory  work  includes  boiler  and  engincf  t^st«,  and 
other  exi^eriments  involving  the  use  of  steam-engineering  appliances, 
the  det^jrmination  of  the  strength  and  ehxsticity  of  materials  of  con- 
struction, tests  of  economy  and  efliciency  of  machines,  and  experiments 
in  hydraulics. 

PHOP  PRACTICE. 

Two  principles  are  observe<l  in  the  arrangement  of  the  practice  in 
this  department:  First,  that  while  labor  with  hand  tools  and  machines 
should  l)e  wisely  blended,  yet,  siiu'e  mju'.hinery  has  a  constantly' increas- 
ing share  in  the  conversion  of  material  into  useful  forms,  the  educated 
mechanic  should  know  how  to  design,  construct^  and  assemble  the  parts 
of  a  machine  as  well  as  how  to  make  its  product;  and,  secx)nd  that  ex- 
cellen<^5  in  construction  is  to  be  sought  as  a  most  valuable  factor  in 
instruction. 

The  power  of  the  engineer  to  decide  upon  general  grounds  the  best 
form  and  material  for  a  msu'hine,  and  to  calculate  its  parts,  is  greatly 
incrciised  by  blending  with  it  the  skill  of  the  craftsman  in  manipulating 
the  material,  and  the  fact  that  the  i)roduct  is  to  be  tested  and  use<ly 
kindles  interest  in  its  manufacture  and  furnishes  additional  incentive 
to  thoroughness  and  exactness.  After  the  earliest  lessons  the  practice 
is  on  commercial  goods,  and  follows  the  best  methods  of  commercial 
producticm. 

For  this  work  unusual  fiicilities  are  offered  at  the  Washburn  shop  of 
the  i)olytechnic  institute.  These  shops  were  founded  by  the  late  Hon. 
Ichabod  Washburn,  of  Worcester.  They  consist  of  a  three-story  cen- 
tral structure,  100  feet  long  by  40  feest  wide,  having  two  extensions  each 
35  by  40  feet,  and  two  stories  high,  and  a  two-story  L,  7o  by  26  feet. 

The  building  (contains  engine  room,  engine  and  l)oilers,  blacksmith 
shop,  tool  room,  drafting  room,  painting  and  finishuig  room,  and  large 
work  rooms  for  both  wood  and  metals,  fully  ecpiipped  with  tools  and 
machinery.  Here  the  students  in  mechanical  engineering  spend  their 
l)racti(je  lumrs  as  apprentices,  and  it  is  found  that  the  graduates  in  this 
department  are  as  skillful  mechanics  as  ordinary  apprentices  who  have 
served  3  years  in  a  shop,  and  they  have  in  addition  the  advantage  of 
a  solid  edu<*ation. 

To  these  advantages,  viz,  the  service  of  constniction  in  the  work  of 
instruction,  and  disci]>line  and  culture  of  free-hand  drawing,  careful 
distribution  of  tinu%  and  rc^lief  from  all  unnectessary  detail,  shonld  be 
added  the  consideration  whi(;h  far  outweighs  them  ail,  that  the  stacfents 
come  to  their  w<n-k  with  the  perceptive  fswulties,  the  reason,  the  judg- 
ment, and  the  taste  all  under  constant  and  careful  training  in  schooL 
Theory  and  pnictice  acc*ompany  and  sup])lement  eacth  other.    Under 
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Qieae  conditions  it  iH  dear  that  the  studontK  must,  during  their  pnietiee, 
have  direction  and  efticrieut  iustniction.  To  provide  for  this  lion. 
Ichabod  Washbiu-u  also  pive  a  fund  of  9^«50,()(N),  the  iueonie  of  w1ii(*h 
may  be  apjdiexl  towanls  payiuj^  the  running  (expenses  of  the  shop,  with 
the  expectation  that  2()  y<mnj;  men  wouhl  rexjeive  its  beneiits.  With 
the  present  facilities  over  KM)  are  accomnuKlated. 

In  general  tlu^  apprentici^  class  are  taught  the  use  of  woo<l-working 
tools  and  machinery;  the  junior,  middle,  and  senior  classes  work  mainly 
on  iron. 

Practice  in  the  machine  shop  and  (b^aftiiig  rooms  is  given  in  manu- 
facturing the  products  enumerated  on  the  last  pages  of  the  catalogue. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

The  civil  engineers  join  the  mei^hanical  engine<;rs  in  the  study  of 
theoretical  nn^chanics. 

In  applied  me<'.hanics  they  solve  problems  relating  to  the  strcsst^s  and 
strains  in  girders,  roofs,  and  trusses,  the  susiKMision  bridge,  stability  of 
the  arch,  the  strength  of  boilers,  pipes,  and  thick  hollow  cylinders,  de- 
flection and  designing  of  bedims,  the  stability  of  (buns,  reservoir  walls, 
and  retaining  walls,  the  pressure  of  earth  and  stability  of  earth  founda- 
tions, the  energy  of  li([uids  hi  motion,  the  (construction  of  water- wheels, 
and  other  problems  relating  to  engineering  structures. 

I'llACTICK. 

The  design  of  this  department  is  to  a])ply  the  mathematical  training 
common  to  all  students  to  the  iiractical  work  of  civil  engineering. 
For  this  puri>ose  a  ])laiie  table  and  a  full  e(]uipment  of  transits,  levels, 
tapes,  and  the  various  instruments  used  by  the  surveyor  and  the  civil 
engineer  are  i)rovided. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  of  junior  year  the  student  in  this 
deps^ment  begins  the  study  of  som<?  approved  text-lMM)k  covering  prob- 
lems in  plane  and  toi>ographical  surveying,  lo(*ation,  and  leveling.  1  hir- 
ing the  spring  and  summer  of  this  year  and  the  fall  of  middle  year,  these 
various  problems  are  ai)]>Ii(^d  in  the  field,  all  notes  being  carefully  ju'c- 
served  for  use  in  jdotting  and  map  drawing. 

The  second  half  of  the  middle  year  is  devoted  to  the  study  and  ai)pli- 
eations  of  problems  in  raiIroa<l  engineering.  The  students  nuike  a  pre- 
liminary survey  of  about  2  miles  of  road  and  then  definitely  hn-ate  the 
line  ui>on  the  ground;  grade  and  slope  stakes  are  then  st»t,  the  number 
of  yards  of  excavation  and  embankment  are  calculat(*d,  an  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  constru(!ting  the  roiMl  is  made,  and  each  student  makes  a 
complete  map  of  the  line. 

In  the  senior  year  the  practi<*e  time  is  given  to  a  general  survey  of 
the  field  of  civil  engineering,  the  study  of  road-making,  limes,  cements, 
and  mortars,  roof  and  bridge  construction,  and  kiudreil  subjects. 
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km:('tku:al  enginkkiung. 

By  Yotii  of  the  trustees  in  Juuc,  1889,  a  new  department  was  estab- 
lished with  a  eoiirse  of  instruction  of  one  year  leadlni^  to  the  degree  of 
ba<'helor  of  science  in  electrical  engineering. 

This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  training,  both  theoretical  and 
practical,  which  will  serve  as  a  good  foundation  for  x)rofessional  work. 

The  time  required  for  the  completion  of  the  course  is  four  and  one- 
halfyearsj  and  it  includes  all  the  studic^s,  laboratory  and  shop-work  of 
the  mechanical  engineering  course.     (See  pp.  324). 

At  the  end  of  three  and  one-half  years  the  student  who  has  complied 
with  the  requirements  of  the  school  may  secure  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering.  The  remaining  year  of  his  course 
wiU  be  wholly  devoted  to  the  electrical  work,  as  shown  under  the  de- 
tailed course  of  study.    (See  j).  327). 

Ample  ac(iommodations  are  provided  for  the  department  of  the  Salis- 
bury laboratories. 

Three  rooms  (»iW!h  0,3  x  24  feet,  and  a  batt^iry  room  are  used  exclusively 
for  electiicul  work. 

A  full  equipment  of  instruments  and  apparatus  for  the  production 
and  measurenu^ut  of  electric  currents,  including  dynamometers  and 
calorimtiters,  has  been  provided. 

Ample  power  for  dynamos  is  supplied  fi'om  a  shaft  driv€*n  by  the 
engines  of  the  mechanical  laboratory,  and  an  Otto  gas  engine  is  used 
for  special  tests.  ji*^ 

The  magnetic  laborat^uy,  situated  near  the  south-ea^iit  corner  of  the 
Institute  grounds,  is  used  for  experiments  recpiiring  a  constant  fi€»ld  of 
force,  and  (contains  standard  measuring  instruments,  which  can  be  put 
in  circuit  with  the  galvanometers  in  the  Salisbury  laboratories. 

Tonus : 

Tuition  afl  in  other  courses $150 

Laboratory  fee 20 

DEPARTMENT   OF   CHEMISTRY. 

The  course  in  chemistry  is  designed  not  only  to  prepare  the  student 
for  actual  work  as  a  i)ractical  chemist,  but  also  to  give  him  the  knowl- 
edge of  theoretical  cliemistry,  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  one  whose 
aim  is  higher  than  that  of  a  mere  analyst. 

Therefore,  while  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  technological  training 
that  the  student  should  make  himself  entirely  familiar  with  the  analysis 
of  minerals,  ores,  iron,  fuels,  oils,  gas,  water,  and  foods,  it  is  also  equally 
important  that  1m»  sh(mld  have  a  knowledge  of  the  history  and  progress 
of  the  science,  that  he  slumld  understand  the  meaningof  research  work, 
and  by  the  study  of  American  and  foreign  journals  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  what  is  being  done  by  others  at  the  i)resent  time  in  work  of  like 
charncter. 

To  carry  out  the  above  i)lan,  the  chemical  department  has  been  pro- 
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vided  with  well-eqtiipiKHl  laboratories.  These  iudude  a  general,  an 
analytical,  an  organic,  an  industrial,  a  sanitary,  and  a  gas  laboratory, 
be«ide8  a  reference  library  room,  and  special  rooms  for  research. 

The  work  in  chemistry  includes  the  following  subjects  : 

Qeneral  chemistry, — Instruction  in  this  subject  begins  with  the  first 
term  of  the  junior  ye^ir,  and  is  (jontinued  during  the  year.  Two  lec- 
tures are  given  each  week,  and  include  an  introduction  to  general  chem- 
istry and  a  description  of  the  non-metallic  elements,  and  their  com- 
ponnds.  A  weekly  recitation  is  held,  and  the  students  are  required  to 
work  in  the  laboratorj*^  2  hours  i)er  week  for  one  term. 

Analytical  chemistry. — Qualitative  aiudysis  is  tjiught  in  the  second 
term  of  the  junior  year,  by  lectures,  recitations,  and  practical  work  ui 
the  laboratory.  Ten  hours  per  week,  b(»sid(\s  100  hours  at  the  beginning 
of  the  summer  vacation  are  required  for  the  work. 

Quantitative  analysis  is  taken  up  at  the  beginmng  of  the  middle  year. 
The  subject  is  taught  by  aid  of  lectures,  recitations,  and  i)ractical  work 
in  the  quantitative  laboratory.  Ten  hours  i>er  week  duriug  the  middle 
and  senior  years,  besides  (M)  hours  in  the  s]>ring  recess,  and  100  hours  of 
the  summer  vacation  are  devot<5d  to  the  subject. 

The  course  consists  of  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis,  Frese- 
nius^s  Quantitative  Analysis  being  used  a«  the  textbook.  Particular 
attention  is  also  paid  to  special  work,  as  analysis  of  iron,  iron  ores, 
slags,  oils,  fuels,  fertilizers,  water,  bex»r,  and  AmkIs.  The  methods  used 
are  ba8e<l  on  rci>orts  taken  from  various  chemical  journals. 

Mineralogy. — ^The  work  of  this  subj<H*t,  to  which  4  hours  weekly  for 
one  term  is  allotted,  embraces  all  that  done  in  the  general  course  and 
additional  study  and  testing  of  rarer  minerals. 

Oas  analysis. — This  subject  is  taught  by  lectures  and  laboratory  jirac- 
tice  in  the  gas  laboratory.  The  laboratory  is  supplied  with  all  the 
modern  forms  of  apx)aratus  for  making  fidl  and  comi)lete  analysis  of 
gase^. 

Industrial  chemistry. — During  the  senior  year  lectures  are  given  on 
various  technical  subjects,  such  Jis  the  i)roduction  of  sulphuric  acid, 
nitric  acid,  soda  a^h,  etc. 

Theoretical  chemistry. — A  course  of  30  lectures  is  given  during  the 
senior  year  on  the  theories  of  modern  chemistry.  The  lectures  are 
based  on  Lotliar  Meyer's  Die  jVIodernen  Th(»orien  der  Chemie. 

Organic  chemistry. — Introduction  in  this  dcqiartment  is  given  by  nieans 
of  four  lectures  with  recitations  tuid  six  hours'  laboratory  i)racti<»e  per 
week  during  the  whole  of  the  senior  year.  The  lectures  are  based  on 
Laubenheimer's  Organische  Chemie;  Smith's  translation  of  Richter's 
"Organische  Chemie"  is  used  as  a  text-book,  particular  attention,  how- 
ever, being  paid  to  the  manufacture  of  commercial  products. 

The  laboratory  work  is  intended  to  sui)i>leinent  the  topics  treated  in 
the  lecturer    Ample  facilities  are  provided  in  the  organic  laboratory 
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for  thv  i)reparati<)ii  and  synthows  of  <!arboii  conipoiiiMls,  and  8i>ecial 
rooHiK  are  provided  for  the  analysis  of  organic  i^ubstance^. 

The  aim  throughout  is  to  render  the  student  familiar  with  the  elass 
of  work  peeidiar  to  the  study  of  organic  chemistry  and  prejiUire  him  for 
subsequent  independent  investigation. 

Saiiitary  vh^nistry. — Work  in  this  subject  is  t^ken  up  iu  the  senior 
year,  and  x)articular  attention  is  given  to  the  analysis  of  jiir,  water, 
sewage,  etc.,  in  the  sanitary  laboratory.  Methoils  of  ventilation,  of 
obtaining  pure  water  supplies,  and  of  disposal  of  sewage  are  studied 
and  discussc^d. 

Journal  meetings, — The  students  of  the  senior  class  are  required  to 
make  rei)orts  of  tlie  ])rincipal  articles  contained  in  chemical  journals. 
A  meeting  is  held  once  a  we(»k  and  the  reports  are  rejul  and  diseu88(Kl. 

The  Journals  from  which  re])orts  are  taken  are:  Annaleii  der  Chemie; 
Berichte  der  I)euts<*hen  Chemischen  Gesellschaft;  Journal  of  the  Chem- 
ical Society  (London);  Zeitschrift  liir  Analytische  Chemie;  Zeitschrift 
tiir  Angewaiidte  ('hemie;  American  ('hemical  Journal;  Journal  of 
Analytical  Ch(^mistry;  Journal  of  the  Society  for  Chemical  Industry; 
C'omptes  Rendus;  and  occasionally  others. 

Thesin  work, — Before  graduation  each  student  is  requinnl  to  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  faculty  a  satisfactory  thesis  on  some  subject  coimected 
with  chemistry. 

DEPARTMENT  OF   PHYSICAL   AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

The  ]niri)ose  of  this  course  is  to  make  ]n<)visi<m  for  an  increasing  class 
of  students  who  desire  a  general  scientitic<  education,  but  who  do  not 
aim  to  become  chemists  or  engineers.  These  look  forward  to  teaching 
in  our  high  schools,  academies,  and  higher  institutions  of  learning,  or  to 
engaging  in  some  branch  of  conmierce  or  other  business  enteri)rises. 
Such  students,  it  is  believ(^d,  would  prefer  to  receive  their  education  iu 
that  atmosphere  of  vital  contact  with  realities  whicrh  characterizes  the 
training  which  is  given  at  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute.  Such 
a  department,  while  embnu;ing  the  mjijor  part  of  the  stu<lies  common 
to  the  i)resent  departments,  is  somewhat  less  restricted  in  its  range  of 
studies,  though  by  no  nutans  less  exacting  and  thorough  in  its  require- 
ments, or  inferior  in  its  educational  discipline.  For  a  part  of  the  higher 
mathematics  and  the  practice-time  in  other  departments  is  substituted 
w-idcr  work  in  natural  science, — including  in  physics  an  extensive  course 
in  general  physics,  together  with  laboratory  work;  in  chemisty,  in 
addition  to  the  general  course,  a  thorough  la])oratory  course  with  lei^tures 
iy  aiudytical  and  sanitary  chemistry;  and  in  geology  and  botany  s])ecial 
course, — and  also  a  larger  amount  of  study  in  history,  literatun^  and 
economiits  than  is  possible  with  the  techniciil  rec^uirements  of  the  other 
departments, 
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BTMLDINGS. 

Boynton  HalL — Boyiitoii  Hall,  built  by  the  i*itizoiis  of  \Von;estcu-,  is 
a  couiiiKxliouK  graiiiti:)  building,  \\i\  feet  long  by  01  feet  wichs  It  euu- 
taius  a  ehai)el  (^ai»able  of  seating  4(M)  persons,  an  ottiec*  and  ri^eejjtion 
ixxmi,  a  library,  a  lecture  room  for  geology  and  niinenilogy — in  the  rear 
of  whieh  are  a  private  laboratory  and  a  storeroom — two  large  drawing 
rooms,  one  for  fi^ee-hand,  the  other  for  me4*hanieal  drawing,  eoumio<lious 
re<'itation  nnmis,  and  it  is  expected  that  HNUns  for  the  special  work  of 
the  department  of  civil  engineering  will  be  reUttcMl  in  season  for  use  in 
the  autumn  of  1S8{». 

Salinhunf  hilMratorlea, — This  building,  the  refent  gift  of  Stephen  Sal- 
isbury, esq.,  was  ready  for  o(Mai]Kincy  in  S<»pt4Mnber,  ISiSlJ.  It  is  145  by 
100ftM»t  in  extreme  dimensions,  has  four  floors  available  for  use,  besides 
snbbasement  and,  roof-room,  an<l  is  specially  appropriated  t4)  work  in 
mechanical  engineering,  physics,  and  <'hemistry. 

The  dejiartment  of  mechanical  engineering  occupies  in  tin*  basement^ 
which  is  wholly  above  ground,  two  laboratory  hhuus,  each  40  by  40 
feet,  one  for  steam  engineering — to  which  the  boiler  nnim  is  adjacent — 
the  other  for  general  testing  and  for  dynamos,  and  another  ti'sting  lab- 
oratory 40  by  15  feet;  and  on  the  first  floor  drawing  and  model  riKuns, 
eacli  40  by  40  feet,  a  lectun^  room,  private  study,  and  reading  r(K>ui. 

To  the  work  in  physics  is  devoted,  in  the  basement,  an  electro-tech- 
nical lalH)ratory,  i\[\  ])y  24  feet,  a  constant  temperatuie  room,  aiul  a  store 
room;  on  the  first  rt<M)r,  an  electrical  lalMU'at-ory  for  a<lvanced  work  (V3 
by  24  feet,  a  spectrometer  room,  'M)  by  20  feet,  and  a  battery  nnun;  and 
the  whole  of  the  sec(Uid  fioor,  which  is  intenchMl  for  class  work  in  phy- 
sics. Among  the  more  important  rooms  on  this  floor  are  a  lecture 
room  40  by  40  feet,  a  geiu*ral  laboratory  40  by  40  feet,  a  laboratory  for 
elementary  eh*ctrical  work  r»3  by  24 feet,  an  apparatus  nu>ia  10 by  15  f(»et, 
a  pbotogi'aphi(t  room  20  by  10  feet,  a  phot(»metric  nnun  2.'5  by  12  feet, 
and  a  calorimeter  room,  recitation  room,  and  study.  The  department 
of  chemistry  occuj)ics,  in  the  basement,  r<M>ms  used  for  furnace  work, 
gas  analysis,  acids,  and  other  stores,  and  the  whole  of  the  upper  or 
third  floor.  Thus  there  are  afforded  ample  and  excellent  facilities  for 
the  prosecution  of  all  branch«\s  of  study  and  research  appropriate  to 
this  department  of  technical  training. 

MHKAKIKS. 

There  is  a  small  library  of  books  of  reference  at  the  institute.  To 
this  some  accessions  have  Ihhml  made  during  the  last  year.  Thnftigh 
the  lilnirality  of  the  directors  of  tlu^  Fre4»,  Public  Library,  which  con- 
tains S5,(N)0  vohime.s,  student.s  share  in  its  use  with  the  citizens  of 
Woirester.  All  new  standard  works  in  technical  literature  are  promptly 
added  to  this  library  as  they  ai^tear. 
217 22 
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The  library  of  the  Americau  Antiquarian  Society,  of  90,000  volumes, 
is  a<3ce»sible  to  students  who  are  making  special  researches. 
•  The  library  of  the  Mechanics' Association  is  accessible  to  members  of 
that  association,  and  students  from  the  county  of  Worcester,  in  the 
department  of  mechanics,  may  become  members  of  the  association. 

DIVISIONS  OF   SCHOOL  YEAR. 

The  school  year  begins  (m  these^^ond  Tuesday  of  September  and  ends, 
on  the  second  Friday  of  July. 

It  is  divided  into  two  half  years,  the  first  closing  with  the  first  semi- 
annual examination  and  the  second  beginning  on  the  last  Friday  of 
January. 

Kecitations  and  lecturers  begin  the  second  Tuesday  in  September  and 
cease  with  the  second  semiannual  examination. 

Siunmer  practice  begins  on  the  Monday  following  the  second  semi- 
annual examination,  but  in  the  departments  of  civil  engineering  and 
chemistry  one  week  of  practice  is  required  in  April. 

The  summer  vacation  extends  from  the  second  Friday  in  July  to  the 
second  Tuesday  in  September.  There  is  a  winter  vacation  of  2  weeks, 
beginning  just  before  Christmas,  and  a  spring  vacation  of  2  weeks  in 
April. 

EXPENSES. 
TUITION. 

'  The  charge  for  tuition  is  $150  per  year,  payable  semi-annually  in  ad- 
vance, or  not  later  than  10  days  from  the  beginning  of  each  half  year's 
work. 

Tuition  is  free  to  a  limited  number  of  students  who  at  the  time  of 
admission  to  the  institute  are  residentis  of  Worc*ester  County,  and  who 
are  not  over  21  years  of  age,  so  far  as  the  income  of  the  fimds  given 
to  the  institute  for  the  puri)ose  of  free  tuition  will  allow.  Twenty 
students  selected  by  the  l>oard  of  education,  and  who  are  residents  of 
Massachusetts,  but  not  of  Worcester  County,  may  also  receive  ft^e 
tuition,  in  accordance  with  chapter  57,  Act*^  and  Resolves  for  1869. 

Fr(»e  tuition  is  also  ]>rovided,  to  the  extent  of  the  income  derived 
from  the  gift  of  Hon.  (Jeorge  F.  Hoar,  for  students  from  that  part  of 
Norfolk  County,  viz,  from  the  lownsofFoxboro',  Bellingham,  Franklin, 
Mcdway,  Walpole,  and  Wrentham,  which  formerly  made  part  of  the 
Ninth  Congression.ll  district. 

TOTALS. 

The  entire  expenses  of  tuition,  lK>ard,  and  utensils  need  not  exceed 
$450  ])<T  year.  Kcouomical  arrangements  can  be  made  by  which  this 
amount  is  nnich  reduced. 

The  number  of  students  in  1890-m  was  200. 
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DIPLOMAS  AND  GRADUATION. 

Under  authority  of  the  legislature  tlie  board  of  trustees  confer  diplo- 
mas with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  \i\x)u  all  the  members  of  the 
senior  class  who  have  completed  the  prescribed  c^Mirse  of  study,  ])assed 
satisfactorily  the  required  examinations,  and  are  commended  by  the 
faculty  as  deserving. 

Tlie  diploma  designates  the  dei>artment  of  the  institute  to  wliich  the 
graduate  belonged. 

graduates'  aid  fund. 

A  benevolent  friend  of  the  school  h.is  given  a  fond  of  $10,000,  the 
interest  of  which  is'to  be  divided  annually  among  the  0  lx».st  scholars 
in  the  graduating  class  in  the  prox)ortion  of  not  more  than  $75  each. 

BOARD  OV  INSTRUCTION.  * 

The  facidty  of  the  institute  consists  of  24  professors  and  assistants, 
at  whose  head  is  Homer  T.  Fuller,  ph.  d.,  president  and  professor  of 
geology  and  mineralogy. 

snniARY. 

Number  of  classes  graduated 20 

Average  age  of  graduates  of  last  year 21.6  years. 

Number  of  students  who  have  completed  a  il-yearn*  course. 


Year. 


1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 

isn 

1878 
18f» 
1880 
1881 
1882 
188S 
1884 
1885 
1880 
1887 
1888 
1888 
1890 
1801 


(;ra4l. 
uato8. 

1 

15 
16 
IH 
17 
li» 
2*2 
2ii 
1« 
22 
!« 
21 
•M 
20 
24 

2'.» 
2JI 

X<»npra<l- 
iiat<*.H. 

•> 

On  partial 
coiirHe. 

1 
•2 
2 

3 

j 

1 

1 

1 
1 
I 

1 

.'{4 
.'(4 

:to 

1 

Xumlwr 

Por  cent. , 

al. 

ofnicni- 

of  fjrad- 

bt'tB. 

uat«8. 

18 

33 

45.5 

20 

34 

47 

20 

43 

43 

17 

45 

37.8 

19 

45 

35.2 

25 

«7 

30 

27 

49 

47 

18 

50 

36 

52 

42 

16 

30 

53 

22 

41 

51 

31 

44 

70 

21 

38 

56 

25 

40 

49 

27 

51 

51 

20 

51 

57 

30 

50 

(W 

34 

57 

f;o 

34 

57 

60 

34 

.'14 

60 

30 

M 

47 

490 


15 


520 


1,005 


50 


I       > 
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OCCUPATION  OF  GRADUATES. 


Partners  in  business  firms 64 

Superintendents 60 

Chief  engineers 5 

Division  engineers 5 

Assistant  engineers 32 

Civil  engineers 30 

Draughtsmen 75 

Mechanical  engineers 16 

Master  mechanics 4 

Machinists 6 

Foremen 8 


Teachers 50 

Chemists 24 

Electrical  work 23 

Advanced  students 20 

Designers « 5 

Others 50 


Deceased. 


455 
23 

406 


More  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  graduateij  are  engaged  in  occupationB 
for  which  their  training  at  the  Institute  specially  prepared  them. 


CHAI^^ER  XV. 
BOSTON  UNIVERSITY/ 

Boston  University  was  chartered  by  act  of  the  legislature  in  the  year 
1869.  The  three  gentlemen  nanie<l  in  the  <»harter  as  the  original  corjK)- 
rators  were  Issiac  Rich,  esq.,  the  Hon.  Li^e  Clatiin,  and  the  Hon.  Jacob 
Sleeper,  all  of  whom  had  held  responsible  positions  in  the  govenunent 
of  one  or  more  of  the  older  New  England  colleges,  and  the  last  of  whom 
had  served  as  a  State-api>ointed  overseer  of  Harvard  Unversity  for  a 
period  of  12  years.  The  governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  who  officially 
approved  and  signed  the  act  of  incorporation,  was  a  son  of  the  second 
of  the  original  corporators. 

PLAN   OF   ORGANIZATION. 

The  name  and  location  of  the  new  institntion  predetermined  in  im- 
portant re^pectjs  its  chariM'ter.  Established  in  the  heart  of  the  metropo- 
lis, with  one-third  of  the  jiopnlation  of  New  England  within  easy  reach 
of  its  halls,  it  could  meet  the  expectation  of  the  Oommonwealth  that  char- 
tered it  in  no  other  way  than  by  be<x)ming  a  metropolitan  university  of 
the  most  advanced  and  comprehensive  type.  Fortunately  its  far-seeing 
and  public-spirited  founders  were  more  (I<»sirous  than  even  the  public 
that  the  great  opportunity  should  not  bi»  lost.  Accordingly,  after  a 
carefiil  study  of  all  existing  types  of  univcM'sity  organization  and  an 
equally  serious  study  of  the  local  and  histori<'  conditions,  they  a(loi)ted 
a  plan  of  organization  differing  in  some  resj)ects  from  any  l>efore  ex- 
emplilied  in  their  Oommonwealth,  or  indeed  in  Christendom.  Alluding 
to  its  i>eculiarities,  the  presi<lent  in  one  of  his  reports  has  said: 

A  few  simple  diagraiuH  wiH  porhapn  lacilitato  au  iinderotaiKling  of  them.    Fig.  A 
may  represent  a  typical  German  university.    The  four  equal  di>isions  produced  by 

Fig.  a. 
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^Prepared  from  official  documents  and  authorized. 
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the  perpendicular  lines  represent  the  four  faculties  of  theology,  law,  medioine,  and 
philosophy,  which  last  covers  all  university  instruction  not  included  iu  the  three 
others.  The  three  diviHious  produced  by  the  dotted  lines  represent  the  three  yean 
customarily  B|>ent  liy  studcut-s  ou  au  average  in  passing  up  through  the  instruction 
of  the  different  faculties. 

Fig.  B  represents  the  typical  English  university  as  exhibited  in  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  groups  of  coordinate  colleges  as  they  existed  before  the  reforms  of  the  last 

Fig.  H. 
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few  years.     Here  the  divisions  produced  by  the  perpendicular  lines  represent  differ- 
ent colleges  of  the  liberal  arts,  of  which  each  of  the  universities  has  more  than  a 
score.    The  year  divisions  are  here  four,  representing  4  years  of  undergraduate  train- 
ing- 
It  seemed  to  the  organizers  of  Boston  University  that  a  combination  of  theae  two 

types  would  give  a  new  one  quite  superior  to  either,  and  one  well  protected  against 
most  of  the  evils  from  which  the  best  American  universities  were  already  suffering. 
This  new  type  would  be  represented  by  Fig.  C. 

Fig.  C. 
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In  this  scheme  there  would  be  room  in  the  1ow(t  or  uudergra<luate  range  of  work 
to  establish  any  number  of  coordinate  c(dleges  of  the  liberal  arts,  all  under  the 
general  charter  of  the  university.  This  form  of  organization  would  naturally  pre- 
vent the  evils  which  manifest  themselves  whenever  an  undivided  undergraduate 
department  of  a  university  becomes  so  overgrown  that  it«  professors  cannot  know 
their  students  and  the  students  cannot  know  each  other.    At  the  same  time  it  Tfould-^ 
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allow  the  nniversity  to  affiliate  or  to  found  colleges  in  jUacoH  at  Koiue  (lintaiu'c  from 
its  o^ii  headquarters  aud  so  to  uuify  wisely  distributed  educational  forreN.  Fuiiher- 
more,  it  would  euable  it  without  fVictioii  to  present  in  separate  colleges  ap[»ropriate1y 
diversified  courses  of  training  whieh  the  student  could  choose  according  to  his 
individual  plans  of  life.  Besides  tlie  ordinary  liheral-arts  colleges,  others  could  he 
organized  to  afford  the  training  appropriat.<^  to  a  roundly  educated  musician,  or 
agriculturist^  or  engineer,  etc.  Thus  by  a  sini^di;  ilifferentiutiou  of  its  undergradu- 
ate work  into  distinct  colleges  the  new  university  believed  it  possible,  first,  to  guard 
against  those  evils  of  overgrowth  inseparable  from  a  single  college;  second,  to  <lis- 
tribute  ctdlegiate  advantages  over  a  wider  area  without  loss  of  that  union  in  which 
is  strength;  thy*d,  to  uuify  by  afliliation  already  existing  institutions  of  collegiate 
grade,  at  the  same  time  strengthening  them  by  ineorjiorating  into  a  nietropolitfiu 
university  organization;  and  fourth,  to  give  to  students  with  differing  vocational 
prospects  and  purposes  a  better  (combination  of  liberal  aud  technical  training  for 
such  vocations  than  could  possibly  be  afforded  either  by  one  college  of  unlimited 
size  or  by  technological  schools  independent  of  university  associations  and  influences. 

With  reai>eot  to  the  iK)8t-^ni(luate  departments  of  the  university  iu 
this  scheme  we  apiiu  ([note  from  I^resident  Warren : 

The  statutes  of  the  university  provide  that  all  departments  so  organized  ns  to 
'  presuppose  on  the  part  of  the  student  a  collegiate  preparation. or  itse<iuivalent  shall 
be  called  schools.  Here  are  found,  first  of  all,  the  school  of  theology,  the  school  of 
law,  and  the  school  of  medicine.  Next  to  them,  and  partly  in«'ludiug  them,  stands 
the  broad  department  of  general  post-graduate  study,  called  the  School  of  All 
Sciences.  This  crowns  and  unifies  the  entire  organization  of  thi^  university. 
Crowns  it,  because  the  student  can  reach  this  school  only  by  passing  up  through 
one  or  more  of  the  departments  below;  unities  it,  because  its  fa<uilty  consists  of  the 
university  senate,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  regular  j>rofessors  in  all  the  colleges  and 
schools  of  the  entire  university.  Its  intended  ultimate  compreheiisiveness  is  well 
indicated  by  its  name. 

With  such  a  diversification  and  coordination  of  all  desirable  forms  of  undcrgra<lu- 
ate  work,  combined  with  the  described  di versification  and  interordination  of  ]H>st- 
graduate  instruction,  professional  and  other,  the  university  jiresented  to  the  world 
a  type  of  university  organization  structurally  synunetrical  at  the  start,  yet  capable 
of  greater  progressive  compndiensiveness  iu  jjerfi-ct  unity  than  any  that  liiul  ever 
before  l>eeu  seen.  As  such  it  has  been  studietl  with  great  attentiiui  by  all  organizers 
of  the  newer  American  universities,  and  even  by  the  professional  educators  of  the 
Old  World. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION   OFFERED  TO  WOMEN. 

In  another  respeet  the  institntiim  holds  a  nniqne  plaee  in  the  history 
of  education  in  Massaehusetts.  It  was  the  first  to  aftbrd  the  young 
women  of  the  Commonwealth  the  advant;iges  of  the  hij»:her  education. 
Its  college  of  liberal  arts  antiHlated  Wellesley  and  Smith  and  the 
Harvard  ^Viinex.  Its  doors,  furthermore,  wer(^  not  riduc'tantly  opentMl 
in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  an  outside  puldic  opinion  too  gr(»at 
to  be  resisted.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  in  advance  of  ]»ublic  sentinuMit 
on  this  line  and  directed  it.  Its  school  of  thc(dogy  was  tln»  earliest 
anywhere  to  present  to  women  all  the  xirivileges  provided  for  men.  In 
fact,  this  university  was  the  ftrst  in  history  to  present  to  women  stu- 
dents unrestricted  opportunities  to  fit  themselves  for  ea^rh  of  the  learned 
professions.    It  was  the  iirst  ever  organized  from  foundation  to  cap- 
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stono  Avitlioiit  (liscrimiiiatioii  on  the  ground  of  sex.  Its  officors  had 
imuli  to  do  with  the  siieresslid  :i^itath)ii  whieli  led  to  the  establish- 
meiit  by  the  city  of  Boston  of  the  I-.atin  Hehool  for  (lu'ls.  Its  publiea- 
tions  ]>earinj^  upon  the  .j<nnt  edneaticm  of  the  sexes  have  luHtn  sonpfht 
in  all  eountries  where  the  question  of  o)»euin^  the  older  univei'sities  to 
women  has  been  umler  diseussion.  Interesting?  faets  from  its  experi- 
ence w<»re  pn*sent<»d  by  the  i)resident  in  many  of  his  annual  reports, 
notably  the  ninth.  Tlie  ]>aper  entitled  ''Joint  and  Disjoint  Education 
in  th«»  Public  Schools,"  and  published  in  the  Tniversity  Ye^ir  BcK)k,  vol. 
VI,  liad  also  in  various  (Mlitions  a  wide  reading  and  profound  effeet. 

ORIGIN    AND   AIMS   OF   THK   StHlOoL   OF   TUEOLOGY. 

The  first  pecuniary  nutans  of  the  new  corj>oration  were  derived  from 
ji  j>reexistin|^  institution.  In  the  year  1S71  the  trustees  of  the  lioston 
Theolojjical  Seminary,  haviujj:  obtained  an  enabling  act  from  the  legis- 
lature, transferred  and  legally  c<mveyed  to  the  trustees  of  the  univer- 
sity, njMUi  certain  accepted  conditions,  the  school  maintained  by  them, 
together  with  all  the  ])roperty  and  trusts  b(»huiging  thereto.  This  giive 
the  university,  as  its  first  department,  the  largest  theoh)gi<'al  school  iu 
New  England,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country.  The  property 
transferred  anumntcMl  to  a  little  less  than  $250,(HK>.  Ninety-four  stu- 
dents were  in  attendance  at  the  time,  and  the  former  graduates  of  the 
seminary,  2i55  in  numl>er,  were  adoi)ted  by  the  university  as  alumni. 
In  this  way  it  came  to  i>ass  that  the  first  department  of  the  university 
is  in  ])ossessi(m  of  a  history  whi^'h  goe.s  back  t^)  ]S;59,  while  the  univer- 
sity itself  dates  back  no  fai-thc^'  than  IHiW).  The  department  is  al.so 
interesting  as  l>eing  the  ohlest  ministerial  training  sehtH>l  of  the  Metb- 
oilist  Episcopal  Church.  Its  real  founder,  Kev.  John  Dempster,  D.  D., 
was  the  son  of  a  SeoUdi  minister,  who  was  a  gra<luate  of  Edinburgh 
XTniversity,  and  its  history  from  IS,SO  to  1S72  is  given  at  wmie  length  iu 
the  Annual  UeiM)rt  of  the  School  of  Thef)l()gy  of  Boston  I^niversity  for 
the  year  1871-72. 

Viewed  with  respect  to  th<^  ])rogress  of  theological  education  in 
America,  several  faits  deserve  mention  in  this  place.  This  school  was 
the  first  to  relegate  to  a  *' second  division"  all  stu<lents  whos^Mieademic 
degrees  were  inferior  to  a  solid  A.  b.  based  upon  a  firil  classical  eoui'se, 
or  wen^  lacking  .altogether,  and  to  limit  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  sacnni 
theology  to  stiulents  successfully  com]>letiiig  the  full  i^-years'  eurrieulum 
of  the  scImm)!  in  the  '"^ first  division."  Tnlikc*  nmny  similar  schools, 
moreover,  it  has  never  given  its  degree  or  even  a  ceitificate  of  gnulu- 
atioy  to  a  can<lidate  who  had  not  com])leted  the  regular  «^yea^s'  course 
in  Hebrew.  It  was  the  first  in  the  country  to  ofler  instnu'tion  in 
Samaritan  and  Talmudic  Hebrew.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first 
to  make  the  historic,  systematic,  and  ]>liilosophic  study  of  the  i^eligions 
and  r(»ligious]>henomena  of  all  ages  and  peo])les  an  integnd  andpenna- 
nent  part  of  its  curri<*ulum.     It  makes  a  like  claim  with  resi^et  to  the 
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systematic  and  <M)mprehonsive  study  of  ( -liristian  missions.  It  was  the 
first  to  or«fa!iiz4^  a  graduate  cliapttM'  with  monthly  and  other  meetings, 
a  printod  organ  for  the  ]Mi1>li('ation  of  trans;u*tions,  and  a  projected 
metho<l  <»f  promoti<»n  to  the  duetorate  in  saered  theology  on  the  basis 
of  t4iste<l  pr<Mlnetiv<»  sehohirship  in  this  department  of  learning.  It  has 
never  bestowed  an  honorary  d(»gree.  Among  its  instructors  have  been 
as  lecturers  eminent  re])resentatives  of  many  communions.  In  the 
emancipation  of  American  theoh»gical  instnu'tion  from  the  naiTowness 
of  that  traditional  form  in  which  it  was,  and  to  a  great  extent  still  is, 
limited  to  professors  re])rese.nting  a  single  denomination  only,  this 
school  was  one  of  the  first  and  nu)st  etfective  pioneers. 

SCHOOL   OF   LAW. 

The  University  School  of  Law  was  opened  in  October,  1872.  The  TTon. 
Edmund  II.  Bennett,  ll.  d.,  was  invited  to  the  deanshi]),  but  owing  to 
temporary  ill-health  could  not  accept.  The  choice  then  fell  upon  the 
brilliant  George  Stillman  llillard,  ll.  d.,  and  a  fortunate  one  it  was, 
Mr.  Hillard  was  singularly  favored  alike  in  personal  gifts  and  in  his  asso- 
ciations. Among  his  sehoolmates  wen*  many  who  afterwards  a<*hieved 
renown.  Yet  both  in  the  Koston  Latin  School  and  in  Harvard  College 
he  carried  away  with  ease  the  highest  honors.  He  had  as  a  college 
classmate,  llobert  ( -.  Winthro]);  as  a  colleague  in  teaching,  (leorge  Ban- 
croft; as  a  law  partner,  ('harles  Sumner;  as  intimate  and  life-long  friends 
and  associates,  George  Ticknor,  Daniel  W(»bster,  Rufus  Ohoate,  Edward 
Everett,  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  all  that 
galaxy  of  scholars,  orators,  and  poets  which  made  the  middle  of  this 
century  a  kind  of  golden  age  in  American  lett^irs.  In  elegant  scludar- 
ship,  in  ai)preciation  of  art,  in  oratorical  finish,  in  brilliancy  of  conver- 
sational ])owers  he  was  at  the  least  the  peer  of  any  of  this  rare  company. 
Of  one  of  his  orations  Mr.  Sumner  said :  *'This  production  has  phu»ed  its 
author  among  the  most  prominent  miiuls  in  the  country."  Mr.  Pierce, 
the  genial  biogra])her  of  Sunnier,  in  his  euh>gy  before  the  bar  stated  that, 
"all  things  consid(»red,  ^Ir.  Hilhird  was  the  best  converser  this  commu- 
nity ever  enjoyed."  Longfellow  said  of  him  that  '*he  was  absolutely 
unrivaled  in  tlnen<\v  of  speech,  in  beauty  of  diction,  in  suggestiveness 
of  thought,  and  as  to  his  power  of  memory."  The  last  great  work  of  his 
hfe  was  his  part  in  the  organization  and  early  ailministration  of  the 
Kcliofd  of  law.  During  the  2  years  that  t\w  school  was  under  his  wise 
care  it  gained  a  ]M)sition  and  character  which  insunnl  its  remarkable 
subserjuent  growth.  His  relations  with  the  other  members  of  the  uni- 
versity council  and  with  the  law  fa<*ulty  wen^  of  the  most  cordial  char- 
acter, while  his  ])ersonal  interest  in  the  individual  students  won  for  hiui 
ail  affectionate?  «*steeiu  as  universal  as  it  was  deserved. 

The  si'ihcM^l  was  opeiuMl  at  IS  Ueac<»n  stre<»t,  in  a  building  now  dis- 
placed by  the  stately  Clallin  buihling.  The  lecturers  whom  the  trustees 
secured  for  it  ciuistituted  a  group  of  singular  eminence  and  ability. 
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Among  them  were  the  Hon.  Henrj^  TV.  Paine,  Dr.  Frauds  Wharton, 
Judge  Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  Judge  Eduuind  H.  Bennett,  N.  St.  John 
Green,  esq.,  Judge  Benjamin  F.  Tliomas,  Judge  Dwight  Foster,  Hon. 
Charles  TlieiHlore  Russell,  Judges  Otis  P.  Lord,  Mehille  M.  Bigelow,  e«q., 
Hon.  Edward  L.  Pierce,  and  Hon.  William  B.  Lawrence. 

At  the  time  of  the  chartering  of  Boston  LTniversitj'  the  condition  of 
the  existing  American  schools  of  law  was  far  from  creditable.  The  Har- 
vard University  sc1i(m)1  i)robably  enjoyed  a  higher  rei)ut«ticm  than  any  of 
the  others,  yet  in  it  the  entire  mstniction  was  given  hy  three  i)erscm8. 
Instead  of  offering  a  fixed  course,  graded  throughout  according  to  the 
rational  seciuence  of  subjects,  the  authorities  admitted  students  at  any 
time,  and  claimed  that  those  who  were  beginning  the  study  of  the  law 
could  enter  at  the  commencement  of  either  term  of  the  year  "upon 
branches  suitable  for  th(»m."  Moreover,  as  President  Eliot  has  rei>eat- 
edly  stated  in  his  njports,  there  was  at  that  time  in  the  Harvard  school 
no  examinations  whatever.  Students  were  admitted,  lU'omoted,  and 
graduated  without  ever  being  called  on  to  pass  a  single  test  beyond  that 
of  paying  the  fees.  The  entire  course  covered  but  two  abbreviated 
s<'holastic  years.  In  the  other  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
the  instruction  offered  was  inferior  in  quality  to  that  given  in  Ciimbridge, 
and  generally  less  in  quantity.  In  many  of  them  attendance  upon  lec- 
tures <>  months  and  a  prompt  ])ayment  of  fees  secured  the  only  honors 
they  could  give. 

The  proje(»tors  of  Boston  University  believed  it  to  be  time  for  an  ad- 
vanced movement.  They  therefore  at  the  outset  adopted  statutes  of 
organization  providing  for  a  course  of  instruction  scientifically  gradeil 
and  extending  through  3  scholastic  years.  A  few  years  later  this  go<Ml 
example  was  followed  at  ('ambridge,  and  at  present  two  or  three  other 
schools  are  adjusted  or  are  about  to  adjust  themselves  to  it. 

During  the  school  year  1874-75,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Hillard's  fail- 
ing health,  Mr.  St.  John  Green  was  made  acting  dean,  but  uinni  the 
death  of  the  latter  in  the  summer  of  1876,  Judge  Edmiuid  H.  Bennett 
was  again  called  to  the  deanshij),  which  position  he  has  honorably  and 
efficiently  filled  from  that  date  to  the  present  time.  The  steiidy  growth 
of  the  school  is  well  shown  in  the  following  totids  of  its  students  for  the 
first  6  years:  Go,  81,  131,  141, 148,  173.i 

SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 

This  school  was  opened  in  the  fall  of  1873.  Between  70  and  80  stu- 
dents passed  successful  entrance  examinations,  were  matriculated,  and 
assigned  according  to  their  advancement  to  the  various  cla^^ses.  A  few 
months  earlier  the  tnistc^es  of  the  New  England  Female  Me<lical  College, 
the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  embarrassed  in  their  financial  re- 


*  A  valuable  sketcli  of  the  hiHtory  of  the  »ckool  illuHtrated  with  pliuto-eugraviD^Sy 
Ib  givcu  by  Goorgo  R.  Swosey,  esq.,  iu  The  Grccu  Bag  for  February,  1889,  pp.  54-05. 
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sources,  and  couvineed  that  the  school  i)rojected  by  the  university  could 
do  for  the  luedu^al  etlucation  of  women  far  more  than  the  college,  leasetl 
their  building  to  the  university  trustees,  and  at  length,  with  authority 
fi-om  the  legislature,  unite4l  their  school  with  the  one  Just  organizing. 
The  result  abundantly  justiiie^l  their  course.  Succ(»ssive  enlargements 
and  improvements  have  been  madc^  in  the  buildings,  the  elegant  new 
homoeopathic  hospital  has  ristni  on  adjoining  land,  and  instniction  far 
8ui>erior  to  what  the  i)receiling  institution  could  offer  has  been  ])rovide<l 
aud  nmintaiued.  The  de^m  of  the  new  faculty  from  the  beginning  has 
been  I.  Tisdale  Talbot,  M.  d.,  to  whose  energy  and  ta<?t  the  school  is 
greatly  indebted  for  its  growth  and  ijrospi>rity. 

In  this  department,  also,  the  university  was  able  to  make  a  decidedly 
imiKirtant  contribution  to  the  improvement  of  ])rofessional  education  in 
Americjv.^  It  set  before  itself  the  h  ighest  practicable  aims.  For  several 
years  it  has  published  in  its  circulars  the  following  honorable  and  cer- 
tainly remarkable  claims  and  as  yet  no  pai'ty  or  institution  has  chal- 
lenged their  correctness: 

This  school  was  tht)  first  in  America  to  proAont  in  combination  the  following  es- 
sential (demi'nts  of  a  thorough  retbrui  in  medical  education: 

First.  The  requirement  that  the  candidate  for  admission  either  present  a  college 
diploma  or  pass  a  prescribed  entrance  examination. 

Second.  The  provision  of  a  carefully  jijraded  minimum  course  of  instruction  cover- 
ing 3  full  scholastic  years. 

Third.  The  provision  of  a  ■!  years'  course  for  those  who  wish  to  jnirsuc  their 
Htadies  with  special  thoroughness  and  with  suitable  leisure  for  collateral  reading 
and  to  obtain  professional  experience  under  direction  of  the  faculty. 

Fourth.  The  retiuirement  that  every  student  jkiss  a  successful  examination  upon 
the  work  of  each  year  before  jiromotiou  to  that  of  the  next. 

Fifth.  The  requin'inent,  as  a  condition  of  graduation,  not  merely  that  the  candi- 
date shall  have  studied  medicine  at  least  3  full  years,  but  also  that  he  shall  have  at- 
tended a  reputable  medical  school  not  less  than  3  years. 

Sixth.  The  restoration  of  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  medicine  and  bachelor  of 
Hiirgery,  to  be  attained  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  by  those  who  take  a  i  years' 
course. 

Seventh.  A  pro\*ision  for  visiting  and  examining  boards  inde])endent  of  the  teach- 
ing faculty. 

Eighth.  The  repudiation  of  all  sex  disabilities  either  in  teaching  or  learning. 

The  marvelhuis  advance  which  uKMlical  education  has  luade  in  our  country  during 
recent  years  is  well  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  the  time,  study,  and  acquirements 
easeutial  20  years  ago  to  secure  mcdi<-al  degree's  and  those  which  ;^re  re([uired  to-day. 
In  1870  "there  was  not  a  medic'al  sclund  in  the  United  States  which  hehl  regular 
entrance  examinatiouH,  even  in  form.  But  one,  the  Medical  CVdlege  of  Chicago,  pre- 
sented a  gr2Mle<l  courst^  of  instnu-tion.  In  a  large  number  of  these  institutions  the 
candidate  could  Uiki)  his  dt^gn'e  of  doctor  of  nu'dicine  after  attnidance  a  ttinyh.  term  of 
15  or  20  weekn.  In  some,  whm^  attendance  two  terms  wiis  required,  the  instruction 
of  the  first  was  simply  repeated,  and  both  terms  thus  brought  within  the  limits  of 
a  single  year,  or  trven  less. 


*The  thoroughnifss  with  which  the  methods  and  movements  in  medical  education 
in  all  parta  of  the  world  were  studied  is  shown  in  Presi<lent  Warren's  paper  entitled 
"Hopeful  Symptoms  in  Medical  Education*'  published  in  the  Boston  University 
raftr  Book  for  18d0. 
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''  To-day,  in  the  Boston  IJuiversity,  candidates  wbo  have  taken  tbeir  firnt  de^^ree  in 
arts.  ]>liilo8oi»liy,  or  H<rit.'uc<*  an?  adniittf^d  without  examination  on  exhibition  of  th«ir 
tliplonias  to  thir  hoard  of  «*xaminerH.  A]l  otIitTo,  lu'fort*  niatrimhition,  ntv  examined 
in  tlu*  folh)winj^  hr:nj<'hcs: 

'*  (I)  f)rtho^rap1iy,  English  rompoBitioti,  and  poniunuHhip,  by  means  of  a  page  writ- 
tiMi  at  till*  time  sind  ]>hice  of  examination. 

*'(2)  Arithniotie,  geogvapliy,  and  En^liHli  ^animar,  if  there  bo  doubt  whether 
the  randidute  has  sntKeieiit  attainment  therein. 

"(3)  Eh^mentary  ])hyHieH,  on  ho  much  hh  is  found  in  Stewart's  Primer  of  Physics. 

**(4)  Latin,  a  translation  from  Harkness's  Latin  Reader  at  Hi«rht  being  required, 
and  a  knowledjje  of  declensions,  <'on,ju;i^ationH,  syntax,  etc." 

Two  courses  of  study  are  otiered: 

A  .'j-yearn-  course. 


First  voar. 


Aiiatuiny. 
JMi.VHiijlojry. 
(ifiicral  cruMJiistrv. 
Minor  Kiiri;orv. 
Micro«t'<»i>y. 
HiHtolo^x." 
MetluNliiln;;y. 
DiHsei'tiou.s. 


S«'<'«iul  vt'nr. 


Meilical  oln?niiHtry. 

Siir;;fry  and  Miir)ti<'iil  patlu>lojry. 

(rfix'ral    i>athol(i<;y  aii<l    ]mthol()f;iral 

anatomy. 
SiN-cial  iialholo);y  anil  tlu'rapviitirH. 
Mat.t-ria  nxMliira  and  iiliuruiacciitics. 

i)lirtt«'trt4'H. 

(lynjL*»'oIo>iy. 

J*iiMl<do;xy. 

lJiH('a8(\<*'ut*  thcoliPftt. 
I)m('-;M«'H  of  tlio  throat. 
Sanitary  acieuou. 


Tlnnl  Year. 


OlH-mtivt'  Riirjrer>'. 

(icufral  pathology  and  patholo)^  an- 
atomy. 

SiNH:ial  patholo^  ami  tb(*ra))«Mitic«. 

>iat(*ria  mndioa. 

Practical  and  opi^rative  obntetricH. 

Opht.halmolo^.  otologry. 

l>ermatoh)g3'.  * 

luitnnitv  and  nervoua  dimtaaeii. 

MtMlioal  Jiiriaprudcnce. 

KtliicH  and  fpnthrticfl. 

CHnicM  and  (dinical  re]M>rt«  in  rarioos 
departiuenta. 

TliefiiH. 


.1  d-ycars^  course. 


Firat  year. 


Anat<miy. 

lMiyHiido;ry. 

('ieinTal  rlirmistry 

Mimtr  »iirfj«-ry. 

MitTOHCopy. 

Hwtoh);fV." 

Meth<Klol»»;:y. 

Di.sDectioiid. 


Second  year. 


Medical  chemistry. 
Surgical  anatomy. 
Sjtrcial  diHscctiitnA. 
lli-Htology  an«i  niJcrr)sco]»v. 
Sur^^cry  and  Hurgical  patli- 

oh);ry. 
(iencral     patliolo^^y     and 

pat  holouical  anat<»my. 
SiN'cial      ])athoh)<xy     and 

thcrajM'uticH. 
Materia  medica. 
IMiarmaci'iiticH. 
OhrttctricM. 
Sjinitary  K<'icncc. 
HiscaHCH  of  clicst. 
Di.scaHcs  of  throat. 


Thirtl  j'ear. 


Foarth  yetar. 


()]M»rativo  siirfjcrv'. 
Practi4>al  and  n|ieratiye 

ob.stctricM. 
Materia  nicdica. 
Special    path<do;ry    and 

theraiMMitics. 
fieneral    pnthfdojir^-   and 

]tath(dogic:U  anatomy. 
l*a*d<doj;y. 
ttvnau'olo/^'. 
dinicd. 


Mntoria  medica,  contin- 
ued. 

Ophthalmology. 

Otology. 

Dermatology. 

Insanity  and  nenrooa 
diMea»o8. 

MfMlioal  JnriRpnidenoe. 

Ethica  and  n'Mtlietica. 

DiHiM*nMAr>'  itructlce. 

ClinicM  ami  cliuicid  n- 
portfl  in  various  de- 
part mcnta. 

Tbesia. 


"CandidateM  for  the  de^jree  of  bachelor  of  medicine  or  bachelor  of  snrgery  mnst 
have  studied  medicine  JMulI  years,  the  last  of  the  three  in  this  school,  and  must  have 
])aHsed  examinations  in  all  the  branches  of  the  lirst  3  years  of  the  l  years*  conrse  in 
this  school  with  a  minimum  average  of  ^)  per  ctMit. 

*•  ('andidat«»s  for  tin*  dej^rce  of  doctor  of  medicinr'  must  he  21  years  old,  and  of  goiid 
moral  character. 

'*  Such  as  have  not  i>ursuctl  one  of  the  jirescrihcd  cronrscs  of  this  school,  and  passed 
its  rej^ular  examinations,  must  present  evidence  of  having  studied  medicine  during 
8  years  with  comi>etent  instruction;  of  having  attended  at  least  three  full  and  repu- 
table cours(>s  of  lectures,  tln>  last  in  this  school,  and  must  pass  an  examination  satis- 
factory to  the  faculty."— (B.  IJ.  Year  Book,  1889.) 
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POPULABITY   OF   ITS  PROFESSION AJ.  SCJIIOOI.S. 

Such  radical  improvements  iu  Ameriiiiiii  i)rovisioiis  for  theological, 
legal^  anil  mediciil  training  attracted  universal  attention.  As  a  conse- 
queiioe,  the  newly  established  jirolessional  schools  w(»re  nt  once  crowded 
with  students.  In  the  numbers  in  attendance  the  young  university 
almost  immedijitely  outrank(»d  the  only  two  others  which  at  that  time 
maintained  the  same  three,  fjwulties,  to  wit,  Harvard  and  Yale.  The 
aggregate  of  professional  students  in  connection  with  these  three  uni- 
versities for  the  4  vears  b(»low  named  were  as  hen*  shown: 


V»-ar.  i  Yule.    .  Ilnrvuril.     IIoHton. 

I  _     _       '  

.  ._  .  .         .|.     ...    ..  _         .^ 

1CT4-75 ;       2(M;            Xtl  ]  Xt2 

l}<75-76 :'        -'17.            37J  ,  114 

1H76-77 '. ;         VM  '           iW  440 

1877-78 l«l              42li  42r» 

Total I        W»7           1.  rw<l  \  1, 031 


Alreiidy,  in  the  thir<l  annual  re])ort  of  the  ]>n»si(lent,  the  attentioTt  of 
the  trustees  is  called  to  the  seriousness  of  t  In^  rcsponsil)ilities  of  such  a 
growth.  Several  pages  of  comparative  statistics  are  furnishe<l,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  the  ibllowing  summary  is  given: 

It  \h  thu8  HtatiHtit'siUy  kIiowii  : 

I.  That  liiAt  year  tlic  uiiiiiIxt  oriirotKssiouaJ  siudciitH  in  Boston  Tnivt-rsity  was 42 
more  tbau  in  Harvard,  nu<l  1U7  uiori'  than  in  Yaio. 

II.  That,  conutiu.i]^  aH  dopartuuMits,  the  nnnilxM*  of  trihntary  (-ollo*;iatc  an<l  profes- 
sional iuHtitutions  was  the  same  as  in  Harvard,  and  5  nion;  than  in  Vale. 

III.  That,  counting  the  entire  nienihership  of  the  nnivfrsity,  its  i»ereentageor;jrrad- 
uate  Btudcuts  was  6  liijjher  than  Harvard's  :in<l  1)  Tiii^her  than  Vah''s. 

IV.  That,  conutinj;  out  tht?  aeadeinic  eh-nient,  and  i-oinparin^  th«».  reniainin;j:  dc- 
partmpntM  eummon  to  the  three,  Boston's  |irreenta«jfe  oT  graduate  students  was  hut 
two  below  Yale's,  while  it  was  two  nionr  than  donhh*  the  i»eret;iita«j:e  of  Harvard. 

These  are  most  soberinj;  facts.  They  arr  here  i>resented,  not  in  any  si>irit  of  vain- 
glory or  oveu  of  ^ratulation,  hut  heeause  of  t  h«;  inipressivt^ness  of  their  moral.  nein«j 
facts,  they  oujxht  to  he  kuown  to  «>very  trustee  and  patron  of  the  university.  They 
should  he  iMinde.red  hy  each  until  a  ]>rofound  scnsto  of  the  immense  res])onsihilitie« 
d«volve<l  upou  the  university  is  reali/ctl.  In  tlm  hij^rhcst  forms  and  ranges  of  Amer- 
icau  ediieation  a  place  has  been  ^iven  to  tliis  yount;  institution  such  as  lias  been 
voiU'bsafed  to  uo  other.  For  ^ood  or  for  evil,  it  is  to  train  a  hi;i^li  pcrcentai^c  of  the 
learned «>f  the  uatiou.  Itsstandards  will  powcrfullv  atfect  t lie  standards  of  :f  11  •rrades 
of  American  schools.  The  quality  of  its  work  will  tell  upon  culture,  upon  morals 
an<l  piety,  up<m  eivili/ation  and  ]>ro<rr(;ss  from  ocean  to  ocean.  Without  an  ever- 
iucreatfiu^  vigilance,  and  j^reatly  increased  pciuniary  resources,  the  custodiausof  the 
institution  will  forfeit  unprecedented  opportuuitiea.      * 

COI.LEGK   OF   LIBKUAL   ARTS. 

PiiHsin^  now  from  prol'essi<mal  to  colle«xiate  or  un<ler;xni(luatc  <lci)art- 
meuts,  the  Colle«;e  of  Liberal  Arts  is  tlic  first  to  claini  attention.  So 
central  is  the  plare  held  by  the  lil)cral  arts  in  every  university  that  many 
iiistitiitioiis  which  inchule  iiothiu«<:  else  are  chartered  and  administered 
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under  the  name  of  universities.  Indeed,  until  recently  the  universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  consisted  of  little  else  than  groups  of  coordi- 
nate colleges  of  liberal  arts  under  a  general  administration.  In  Boston 
University  but  one  such  college  has  as  yet  been  organized,  but  the  or- 
ganic law  of  the  university  provides  for  any  number  which  circumstiinces 
and  pecuniary  Jibility  may  i>rompt.  The  i>re8ent  one  was  opened  with 
a  single  class  at  18  and  20  Beac^on  street,  in  the  autumn  of  1873.  Its 
first  dean  was  the  Rev.  John  W.  Lindsay,  s.t.d.,  formerly  i)re8ident  of 
Genesee  College,  New  York,  later  professor  of  Old  T(»stament  studies  in 
'  the  Boston  Theological  S<?minary.  On  his  resignation  of  the  office  in  the 
year  1882  it  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Rev.  William  E.  Hunting- 
ton, PH.  D.,  who  has  held  the  place  until  the  present  time. 

Of  the  applicants  for  admission  in  1873,  the  average  age  was  20.5  yeM«; 
in  1874  it  was  20.1 ;  in  1875  it  was  19.48;  in  1870  it  was  19.35.  Taking 
the  first  four  classes,  therefore,  it  a]>])ears  that  at  the  time  of  admission 
the  average  age  was  19.98,  or  substantially  20  years.  This  was  more 
than  a  year  and  a  half  higher  than  the  average  age  of  students  entering 
Harvard  College  the  cx)rresponding  years,  and  almost  two  and  a  half 
years  higher  than  the  average  in  the  8am<5  institution  20  years  earlier. 
The  fact  is  of  interest  as  showing  the  relative  maturity  of  the  first  under- 
graduates of  the  new  university  and  the  propriety  of  the  large  confidence 
wliich  the  authorities  have  uniformly  cherished  in  their  capacity  for  self- 
control. 

No  sooner  had  the  college  its  full  complement  of  classes  than  the  au- 
thorities began  to  raise  the  standard  of  requirements  for  admission  with 
a  view  to  restrict  the  attendance  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  work 
accomplished.  This  i)olicy  was  due  x)artly  to  the  fact  that  the  college 
was  fast  outgrowing  its  accommodations,  partly  to  a  conviction  that 
American  (roUegiate  education  needed  the  stimulus  and  inspiration  of  a 
few  higher  examples  than  the  highest  then  existing.  Accordingly  tlie 
fourth  volume  of  the  University  Y(»ar  Book  announced  such  new  re<iuire- 
ment s  as  represented  at  the  least  a  full  year-s  work  beyond  the  average 
requirenu»nt  of  the  otluM*  American  chissical  colleges.  The  additions 
were  distributed  over  five  years,  and  the  i)riviU»ge  of  dividing  the  total 
entrance  (examination  was  granted.  For  the  first  time  in  history  a  knowl- 
<'dge  of  four  languages  besides  the  student's  vernacular  was  required  for 
admission  to  a  college  of  liberal  arts.  Still  further  to  limit  the  numbers 
api»lying,  the  3-years'  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
l)hiloso[)hy  was  discontinued ;  the  t  uition  fee  was  raised  from  $00  to  $1(K); 
and  linally,  the  i)ractice  oH* remitting  the  tuition  fee  in  whole  or  in  i)art 
in  certain  known  cas(;s  of  poverty  and  merit  was  aband<med.  Probably 
the  history  of  the  colleges  of  the  ('ountry  would  be  searched  in  vain  for 
a  case  of  self-restriction  so  ra<lical  an<l  s(»v(»re. 

What  was  the  result!  A  singular  stability  in  the  membership  of  the 
college.  The  total  annual  attendance  for  the  5  years  following  the 
announcement  is  shown  in  the  following  figures:  J 05, 107, 120, 127, 107, 
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the  average  being  a  fraction  over  114.  The  variation  was  (paused  almost 
wholly  by  the  varying  number  of  graduate  students  in  attendance.  The 
aggregates  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  were :  89, 88, 
89,  90,  83.  It  is  certainly  wonderful  that  any  college,  i>articularly  one 
80  young  and  so  provisionally  housed  and  equi])ped,  could  Iiave  main- 
taine<l  itself  even  for  a  quadrennium  against  the  coml)in(»d  influences 
of  four  repressive  measures  of  such  severity  simultaneously  eiuictcd. 

The  following  year,  1881-82,  was  nmrked  by  si)ecial  advances.  The 
faculty  was  enlarged,  the  new  (juartcrs  on  Somersiit  street  were  ob- 
tained, and  64  free  scholarships  in  memory  of  Isaacs  Eich  established. 
About  the  siime  time  the  colleges  and  seccmdary  schools  of  New  Eng- 
land having  requested  the  earnest  (ro<5peration  of  all  interested  paities 
in  the  establishment  of  uniform  requirements  for  admission  to  college, 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  reduced  its  standard  to  that  agi'eed  upon 
by  the  representatives  of  the  other  institutions,  (ireat  enlargement 
followed.  The  jjresent  attendanc(i  lacks  but  little  of  being  three  times 
as  great  as  that  of  the  year  Just  mentioned. 

No  sketch  of  this  college  would  be  reasonably  com])lete  without  men- 
tion of  the  eminent  service  it  has  rendered  to  the  i)rofounder  philosoph- 
ical studies  in  a  time  of  shallow  and  confused  empiricism,  and  to  the 
cause  of  broad  and  solid  education  in  a  time  of  narrowing  but  ably- 
championed  j>opular  hallucinations  respecting  "special"  undergraduate 
studies.  Its  stout  and  uncompromising  o])])osition  to  all  educational 
quackery,  however  labeled,  its  resolute  maintenance  of  classical  and 
philosophical  studies  in  full  honor,  its  fearless  leadership  in  new  depail- 
ments  and  methods  have  given  it  a  wide  and  beneficent  influence  in  the 
educational  world. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  University  Year  Book  for  1889: 

C'OTUKK   OF   INSTJU'CTION. 

For  thv  dcffrvv  of  hachrlor  of  artn. 
The  conrw  of  iuHtnictioii  wiU  iiicliido  tho  followiu;;  liraiirhos,  or  their  cqiiivaloDtf): 


FBEflHMAN  TEAR. 

Fint  t<;nn : 

Collegiate  life  and  work.    I^'otiirrH. 

Livy.    rrofw  composition.    li<rtiiri'rt. 

Xenophfui,  Moinorabilia.  Greek writiug.  Lrr- 
tami. 

Soli<1  fi^romctry. 
Second  term : 

Horace,  OiU'H.  '  L«<:tiin>H. 

Homer,  Ol.vHuey.    (irwk  writing. 

Algebra. 

Hiatory,  Greek  and  Roman. 

Practical  rhetoric. 
Third  term. 

Horace,  Epodcn.    Ltvtiiros. 

Hcrodotiw. 

Flann  trigonometry. 

Gemum.   Elementary  work.  Dcut«cfae8  Echo. 

History,  Greek  and  I<oman. 

Practical  rhetoric. 


SOrU<^MORE  YEAR. 

Fifrtt  term: 

DcmoHtheneH,  or  LyHinH. 
(■cnnstn.    Koailin^  tiiid  i-xorcisoM. 
Hintorv,  iiicdiifval. 
IJorar(>.  Siitir«*8  :nid  KpiHtli-s. 
Khi'torir,  udvani'cd,  and  critirism. 
SplMM'ii'Hl  tri;rononn'l  ry . 
V(>r:il  and  forcnnif-  tntining. 
Sorond  lonii : 

English  prow  (Minto). 

Fn-noh.    Kootol.    La  Fontaine.    Topffcr. 

PIiyHirr*.    IjOctun'H. 

V(K'al  and  fon^nRif  training. 

Eli'ctivo: 

German.    BradingM.    Free  conipooition. 

GrtM'k. 

HiHtory,  mediieval  and  modem. 

Juvenal.    i^\cerx\  (at  tight). 

Physics— laboratory. 
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Tliird  term : 

Eogliflb.    RepreHcntative  itoet.s. 
PbysicH.    I-.ectnre«. 
Vocal  and  foreiisic  training. 
Elective:  ^ 

Biology.    Botanical  introduction. 
French.    Labiche  and  con  vernat  ion. 
German.    Story.    Free  con)|M>siliou« 
Greek. 

■  History,  mo«lom. 
Pbydica— laboratory. 
Surveying. 

Tacit UH,  Germania  and  Agricola,  or  liis 
toriea. 
English  essay H  one  hour  a  week  throughout 
the  year. 

JUNIOR  TEAB. 

First  term: 
P«ychology. 

Vocal  and  foiunsic  training. 
Elective: 

Analytical  geometry. 

Biology.    Lectures.    Laboratory. 

English.    Literary  art.    IVwtry. 

French.    Blouet.    Rougemont.    Molicre. 

German.    Readings.    Free  composition. 

Greek. 

Italian.    Gramn^^  and  readings. 

Latin. 
Second  term : 
Logic. 

Vocal  and  foronsic  training. 
ELective: 

Anglo-Saxon.    Grammar.    Prose  reading. 

Calculus,  differential. 

English  prose  fiction. 

French.     Blouet.     Kougcmont.     Kacine. 

Geology. 

German  dramas.    Stein's  exercises.^ 

Greek. 

Italian,  with  easy  conversation. 

Latin. 

Zoology. 
Third  term : 
Ethica. 

Vocal  and  forensic  training. 
Elective: 

Anglo-Saxon  poetry.    Caodmon. 

Calculus,  integral. 

Cboniistry. 

English  novelists  nineteenth  century.* 

French.    Authors  aud  conversation. 

German  literature,  hiHtoi-y  of. 

Greek. 

Italian,  with  easy  conversation. 

I^atin. 

Pliysiology. 

Komau  law.    Kise  of  institutions. 

The  instruction  in  a  number  of  the  above  branches  is  snpplenient<Ml  by  lectv 
Bonie  of  which  are  delivered  before  single  daswes,  others  before  the  entire  eollop 


.SRXIOR  YEAR. 

First  term : 

OratiouH  ami  theses. 
Philosophy  of  Theism. 
Elective : 

Bedwiilf.    Early  Englisli. 
(•onstitution  of  the  Tuited  States. 
English.    The  Elizabethan  drama. 
French.     Recent  authors. 
German.    Goethe  and  Schiller. 
<lre«!k. 
Hebrew. 

luUian.    Dante  and  his  Age. 
Latin. 

Philosophy  of  ethics. 
Sanskrit. 

Spanish.    Granmiar  and  readings. 
Th«M)rj'  «»f  equations,  or  dctorminanta. 
S«»c»)nd  term : 

Essays  and  orations. 
Evi<iences  of  Cliristianity. 
Elective: 

Anglo- Sax<m. 
Astronomy. 
English  Shakspere.* 
French.    Advance<l  course. 
German.    Living  writers.    Themes. 
Greek. 
Hebrew. 

Italian.    Dante  and  art. 
I^tin. 

Metaphysics. 
Political  economy. 
Sanskrit. 

Spanish.    Readings.    Conversation. 
Theory  of  equations. 
Third  term. 

Graduation  theses. 
Elective: 

Anglo-Saxon.    Early  English  pronni 

tion. 
Astronomy. 

English  poets.    Nineteinth  century. 
French. 

German.    Older  literature.    Themes 
(ireek. 
Hebrew. 

History  of  philosoj»hy. 
Italian.    Dante  ami  literature. 
Latin. 

Roman  law.    Rise  of  institutions. 
Sanskrit. 

StK'ial  Hcienre  and  n-form. 
Spanish.     Headings.    Conversation. 
Theory  of  knowledge. 


*  Continuation  of  winter  term  course. 


2  Coutimiatiou  of  the  fall  term  course. 
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KLECTIVE   fUlKSES. 

I. — For  candidaitH  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  o/ philosophy, 

A  limited  niitiiber  of  pereonH  unable  to  take  tho  full  courHc  in  artn.  l>iit  doKiriu^  to 
fit  tlioni8elvt*H  for  the  professioiuil  rtchoolK  <»f  tlir  uuivt'i'sity.  or  for  other  liberal  pur- 
Huits,  may  for  the  jirenent  be  admitted  to  the  eolle;;e  um  randidates  for  the  ,le>creo  of 
baehch»r  of  philosophy  ou  p2U<Hiug  a  KatiKfaet<»ry  examination  in  what  the  faculty 
muy  ei!it«em  «»quivalcnt  to  three-fourthH  of  the  requiHiteA  for  admiHHion  to  tho  frosh- 
mau  claiM.  On  HatiHfaetorily  comph'ting  an  elective  eoiirse  of  stu<ly  approved  by  the 
faculty,  an  equivalent  to  10  liourH  a  week  for  1  yearn,  sueh  eandidates  may  be  pro- 
moted to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  phihwojdiy. 

II. — Fur  candidateit  for  the  degree  of  barhelor  of  artfi  deniring  to  purine  the  tvume  In  an 

eleetire  order. 

To  ace<mimodate  an  inereasing  number  of  mature  Htudentrt  who  desire  to  ]>ursuo 
tho  8tudieH  required  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  with  greater  thoroughuess  or 
in  a  ditferent  order,  or  with  greater  leisure  f<»r  reading  or  laboratory  work  than  tho 
regular  4-years*  course  will  permit,  the  further  auuouuet^ment  is  made  that  hereafter 
any  student  passing  tho  examinations  re<iuired  for  admission  to  th<*  freshman  class 
may  matriculate  as  a  candidate  for  th«*  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  with  liberty  to 
take  the  studies  required  for  the  degree  in  any  order  he  prefers,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  faculty. 

III. — For  spteial  idndentx. 

A  limited  number  of  ftjiecial  students,  in  addition  to  those  connected  with  other 
departments,  may,  until  further  notice,  be  a^lmittetl  to  instruction  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts.  All  such  must  be  of  mature  age  and  ([ualified  to  ]>ursue  the  study  or 
studies  which  they  desire  tr»  undertake.  The  charge  for  tuition  will  be  $.%  for  2 
hours'  instruction  \w.r  week  for  the  year  as  a  minimum,  'ind  $15  extra  for  each  addi- 
tional hour  per  week,  until  the  charge  amounts  to  the  regular  fee  of  $100.  The  fee 
for  incidentals  is  $10  a  year,  or  $5  a  term. 

MAS.sAC'IirSKTTS   IXSTITtTi:   (H*   TECIINOLor.Y. 

The  sophomore  class  receive  tlnir  instruction  in  physics,  the  junior  and  senior 
i.-Iasscs  their  instruction  in  chemistry,  in  the  laboratories  and  lecture  rooms  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  The  instruction  is  expressly  arranged  for 
tho  class,  and  is  illustrated  by  the  very  extensive  collections  and  admirable  appa- 
ratus of  the  in8tituti(ui. 

THE   BOSTON*   S04IETY   OF  N'ATIRAL   HISTORY. 

The  junior  and  senior  classes  re("eiv«»  tln'lr  instructitui  in  botany,  biology,  zoology, 
and  physiology  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History. 

LIBRA  HIES,    REAIUNC.    ROOMS,    t'OLLECTIONS,    ETC. 

Students  in  the  College*  of  Libf>ral  Arts  enjoy,  without  charge,  the  use  of  the  de- 
partment libraries  of  the  college,  as  also  the  luiblic  library  of  the  city  of  Hostcm,  a 
collection  outnuuib«'ring  every  other  of  its  kind  iu  xVmcrica.  The  extensive  read- 
ing room  of  the  same  institution  is  open  to  all. 

To  the  college  libraries  more  than  5.000  v(dumeshavc  Imm-u  addtd  the  ]»resent  year. 

Other  KiK'cial  libraries  and  reading  rooius  are  accessible  on  tin?  payment  of  small 
'luniMil  fees. 

Among  the  nniseums  and  collections  opi»n  to  stiulcuts,  without  charge,  may  be 

meDtionc<l — 

The  Museum  of  the  Boston  Sotiety  of  Natural  History. 
The  Way  C'ollecti<»n  of  Kgy]>tiau  Anti(|uitieH. 
The  Art  (Collections  of  the  rublic  Library, 
The  Museum  of  Fine  Arte, 
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The  other  ndvantago^  afforded  hy  the  city  in  the  form  of  lectnres,  coDventions  of 
Bcientitie  men,  art  exhibitions,  etc.,  are  too  well  known  to  need  description. 

rOLLEGK   EXERCISES. 

Regnlar  morning  devotions  are  rondneted  by  members  of  the  faculty,  at  which  all 
studoiits  are  exi>ected  to  be  present. 

All  regular  students  are  required  to  attend  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  rwitatiowR, 
or  other  ehiKH  exercises,  ])er  week.  They  will  be  held  responsible  for  examinations 
uiu)n  all  studies  elected.  No  exemption  is  allowed,  except  by  vote  of  the  faculty, 
on  account  of  an  excess  over  15  hours  a  week. 

Any  student  ]»re vented  from  attending  upon  a  class  exercise  must  present  to  the 
appropriate  professor  a  written  excuse  from  the  dean. 

On  the  tirst  day  of  the  fall  term  every  student  entitled  to  elect  studien  for  the  year 
eiisuiug  must  present  to  the  dean  a  list  of  those  he  desires  to  pursue.  In  all  case* 
the  selection  must  be  subji'ct  to  the  a))proval  of  the  faculty,  and  one  that  can  lie 
arranged  for  without  conflict  of  hours.  After  such  approval  no  changes  will  be 
allowed  without  siiecial  consent  of  the  faculty. 

»S]>ecial  examinations  will  be  held  on  the  third  and  fourth  Fridays  of  October, 
January,  and  Ai)ril.  In  each  case,  upon  the  first  Friday  named,  the  topics  will  be 
in  history,  Latin,  and  Greek;  all  remaining  topics  upon  the  following  Friday. 

After  two  opi)ortuuitics  have  been  offered  for  reexamination  upon  deficiencies, 
students  still  having  C(mditions  will  be  required  to  review  the  deficient  work  with 
the  succeeding  class  as  a  regular  recitation.  Deficiencies  of  more  than  1  year's 
standing  will  work  a  forfeiture  of  class  membership,  and  cause  the  name  of  the  de- 
linquent to  be  printed  with  those  of  the  next  lower  class,  in  the  year  book,  due 
notice  having  been  given. 

The  exerciser  of  the  college  are  arranged  at  such  hours  that  students  living  in  any 
of  the  neighboring  cities  or  towns  on  railroad  lines  may  conveniently  attend.  In 
most  cases  such  students  pay  but  half- fare. 

SOCIETIES,    CLI'BS,    ETC. 

Flourishing  lit-erary  and  debating  societies,  language  clubs,  seminaria  of  philology, 
philosophy,  etc.,  are  maintained  by  the  professors  and  students. 

GYMNASIA. 

1 

Two  large  rooms  are  set  apart  and  furnished  as  gymnasia,  and  every  student  has 

opportunity  for  physical  exercise  daily  without  charge.  , 

Young  men  desiring  to  take  regular  instruction  and  exercise  at  the  gymnasinm  of  | 

the  Young  Mcn*s  Christian  Association  are  encouraged  to  do  so;  the  college  paying  -. 

more  than  one-half  of  the  necessary  fee.  j 

EXPENSES. 

The  only  annual  fees  required  from  regular  students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
are : — 

For  tuition $100 

luoiiloiital  oxpcnBcs 10 

These  are  payable  in  advance,  one-half  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  term,  and  the 
remainder  at  the  beginning  of  the  second. 

Tlie  tuition  fees  of  special  students,  if  less  than  $100,  arc  payable  by  the  tern;  in 
advance.  The  f«M*  for  incidentals,  if  paid  for  the  year  in  advance,  will  b©  $10;  others 
wise,  $5  ptT  terui  iu  advance. 

Candidatf's  for  linal  <>xamin:Uion  and  promotion  to  the  bachelor's  degree  are  re- 
quired to  pay  a  fee  of  $10  to  the  registrar  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  the  final  exam- 
ination. 
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Board  can  be  obtained  in  approved  hoarding  houH08  or  familii'B  at  pric(>8  varying 
from  $3  to  ^  a  week. 

Fiimiahe<l  rooms,  conveniently  located,  and  properly  taken  care  of,  ran  ho  obtnine<l 
for  from  $2  to  ^5  a  week.  If  two  stiidents  room  together,  the  average  «^x]M»nHi"  will  I>e 
about  $2  each.  For  the  c<»nvt»nitMH'e  of  n<»w  HtudeiitH  dcMiriug  r(M>niH,  a  HhI  of  n'fer- 
ence8  ia  kept  at  the  office  of  the  n»gistrar  of  the  u!iiv<'rHity. 

When  desired,  a  committee  of  the  MassachiiHcttH  Society  for  the  rniversity  Edu- 
cation of  Women  will  adviHe  and  asMist  young  women  in  the  securing  of  suitable 
looms  or  hoard-places,  and  otherwise. 

The  chief  annual  ex]M^nses  of  a  student  not  n.'siding  at  home  will  he  about  as  fol- 
lows : 

For  t  nit  ion IKM) 

¥te  for  iufidt'iitulN $10 

Boom 30  to    W 

BoAnl.  36  wftkn 108tol80 

Tcxt-biHikK.  »tnti«»nrry,  vtr , 20to    25 

Other  expen<litun»M  will  dciNMid  very  niueli  uiion  the  habits  of  th«»  student. 
StudeHts  vko  are  able  to  live  at  home  can  f*vcnrc  thdr  aitlrf  coltcffc  course  of  4  yearn  for 
^600, 

S('n()LAKSIlIl>S. 

One  hunilred  and  seven  free  scholarships  for  needy  and  deserving  stnih>nts  have 
been  established  in  the  coHegc.     They  are  as  follows:      • 

The  Warren  ScholarHhip. — Foun<U*d  1882.     Income  sflOO  a  year. 

The  Rich  Scholarnhiptifor  Vounff  .>/<?«.— Founded  1S82.  Of  these  there  are  :W,  or  8 
for  each  of  the  4  classes.     Each  yields  an  income  of  $10(.)  a  year. 

The  Rich  LSehaJarHhipH  for  Young  IVomen. — Founded  1882.  Of  these  there  ani  32,  or 
8  for  ea<:h  of  the  4  classes.  Each  yields  an  income  of -f  1(H)  a  year.  The  Rich  Scholar- 
shipH  are  named  in  honor  of  Isaae  Kieh,  esci.,  first  founder  of  the  university. 

The  IVashington  Scholariihip. — Founded  1883.  Income  .f  KM)  a  year.  Open  only  to 
duly  qua! itied  graduates  of  the  Washington  (District  of  (Wdunibia)  High  School. 
"The  first  t<»  enjoy  it  must  be  a  young  man,  the  second  a  young  Wf>maii,  and  so  <m 
in  regular  alternation.  Wh«Mievcr,  after  it  is  once  tilled,  a  vacancy  occurs,  it  will 
be  filled  by  competitive  examination.*' 

l%e  Woodrine  SrholarMhip. — Founded  in  188«>.  by  gift  of  Denton  (i.  Woodviui',  M.  I)., 
of  Boston.     Income,  $100  a  year. 

ITte  VRiremity  Scholarnhipa. — Established  in  18S7;  forty  in  number,  of  which 
twenty  are  already  available.     Ineome,  .f  100  each. 

Appointments  to  the  Mebo]arshi]»s  are  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  all 
applications  shuuhl  be  in  the  hands  of  the  dean  on  or  before  the  10th  day  of  October. 

OTIIKK   PKCrXIAKV    AID. 

The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  University  Education  of  Women  hjw.  during  the 
past  year,  assistetl  a  number  of  young  women  in  the  e(»llege. 

•Stndents  prejiaring  for  the  (.^hristiau  ministry  can  usually  receive  aid  from  edu<'a- 
tion  societies  of  their  respective  denominations,  amounting  to  .fUM)  or  more  per  annum. 

PROMOTION. 

The  fi rut  degree. 

The  reqnirements  for  the  degree  of  ba<'helor  of  arts  or  ha<'helor  of  philosophy  are — 

(1)  A  satisfactory  completion  of  the  rctpiired  studies.  i»reseribe«l  or  eb-etive. 

(2)  The  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  graduating  thesis  on  or  before  the  secoud 
We<lnes<lay  in  May. 

(3)  The  }>aymeut  of  an  examination  fee  of  $10  before  the  final  examination. 

All  pnmiotifms  to  degrees  are  at  the  same  timc^  ]»romotion4  to  the  privilege  of  |>er- 
manent  membership  in  the  University  Cou vocation. 
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The  hitjhir  deg^rees. 

All  students  promoted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  this  cnllogo  arc  eofaciOf 
and  without  the  payment  of  themutririihftion  fee,  entitled  to  admission  to  the  School 
of  All  Sc'ieneeH  as  ('audidateM  for  tht*  de'H'eeof  masterof  artH.  If,  then,  any  bachelor 
so  a<lmitted  nhall,  during  the  tiiHt  year  after  his  promotion,  pay  to  the  nniversity  au 
examination  fee  of  $10,  he  shatl  be  entitled  to  examination  at  the  time,  or  later,  in 
whatever  work  may  hv.  recpiiri'd  for  the  master's  degree,  and  may  be  promotifd  to 
that  degree  on  x>ayment  of  $10  additional. 

COLLECJK   OF  MUSIC. 

Natunilly  rel}it4Ml  to  tlu»  Colh^^c  of  LiluM'al  Arts  is  tho  Collep*  of 
Music.  This  was  iiitoiulcd  to  pivstMit  opjMii-tuuities  for  musical  and  jrcu- 
cral  education  of  a  liif^licr  and  broader. character  than  had  ever  before 
exist<Hl  in  America.  Its  instruction  was  phuiiied  with  reference  to  the 
nt^eds  of  paduates  *>f  the  best  American  CM)nservatories.  Dr.  K)>eu 
T<mrjee  was  cliosen  d(»an  of  the*  coHe^^e,  and  with  him  was  ai^soeuite^l  a 
large  nuiu]>er  of  most  able  instructors.  ITnfortunately  for  the  exiwcta- 
tions  of  those  wlu)  anticii)ated  its  s])eedy  endowment  by  fncuds  of  the 
cause,  its  oi)ening  was*  on  the  eve  of  tlie  ^eat  financial  crash  of  1872. 
Eight  years  later,  in  his  annual  report,  the  president  wrote: 

Could  the  trustees  have  foreseen  at  that  time  the  linaueial  history  of  the  8  yearn 
which  have  sinri?  rlapHed,  they  would  certainly  liav<»  deferred  the  nndertakin^.  As 
it  wan,  they  ho])ed  to  Keei  th«^  <'olle^e  by  thiw  tim<»  well  endowed  and  well  eqnip]»ed. 
In  thetMimc  j;en«»rous  faith  a  fi*w  friends  of  tin*  niovt>nu>nt,  iiK^lndinju;  two  or  three  meiu- 
biTs  of  this  board,  subscribed  a  guaranty  fund,  and  the  d«\-in  idei-t  having  [»Icd;j;ed 
himself  to  carry  the  whole  Hnancial  responsibility  of  the  new  department,  and  later  ■ 
havin^c  ^iven  bonds  to  secure  the  university  against  any  possibility  of  Iohk,  the  board 
of  trust«M's,  <in  the  'Mi  of  July,  1872.  formally  assented  to  and  arranged  for  the  open- 
ing of  tlic  colle^jje.  In  October  the  <;orporation  bad  the  pleiiHure  of  Jiccepting  as  a 
lirst  ;;ift  for  its  benelit  a  cottage  on  Cottage  avenue,  Martha'K  Vineyard.  Thin  wa8 
an  auspicious  beginning  of  the  anticipated  eiidowmeiit.  but  unfortunately,  leuB  than 
a  month  later  came  the  great  conflagration,  and  clonic  upon  that  the  memorable 
thiancial  disasters  iVom  which  the  country  is  even  now  but  just  beginning  ti»  rally. 
The  very  lite  *»f  th(»  college  was  threatened.  Of  the  subseriberH  to  it49  gnaranty 
fund,  some  foun<l  it  extremely  dinicult^  som<*  perhaps  im]»ossib1t%  to  pay.  The  en- 
ergy, skill,  and  i>erseverance  manifested  by  the  dean  in  carrying  the  enterprise 
through  so  long  and  disheartening  a  crisis  deserve  admiration. 

Six  years  lat^T  the  same  writer  says: 

In  fm«'  view  the  establi^llnlent  of  the  College  of  Mu^ie  might  appear  to  have  been 
premature.  Its  high  standard  of  rei|uirem<'nt  for  admission,  promotion,  and  grad- 
uation was  certainly  in  advance  of  anything  which  tli(^  musical  cultun^  of  the  eoun- 
try  was  jirepared  to  sustain  with  strong  patronage.  During  the  13  yearH  Hini*e  its 
o)»eniug  in  1S72,  but  1.")  studenttt  have  been  graduated.  Of  these  but  2  have  been 
able  to  meet  the  serious  retjuirements  for  the  baccalaureate  degree  in  mn8ir.  La«t 
year,  though  the  inenibersliip  of  the  ib>partnient  was  3.">,  not  one  of  the  HUiall  ad- 
vanced class  succeeded  in  completing  the  course.  Lack  of  ]>ecnniary  nicanri  wsia 
the  difliculty  with  several.  Kvery  year  many  desire  to  enti'r,  but  discover  that  they 
have  not  the  retpiisite  qualifications.  lM)rtunately  for  tlit.'  cause  of  mubioal  ednca- 
tion  in  America  those  most  influential  in  the  inanagenient  of  the  eollege  are  not  iu 
the  leattt  impatient  fur  uumbern,  or  for  a  super ticial  popular  (avgr«    They  prefer  to 
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wait  nntil  the  preparatory  mcIiooIa  and  cousorvntfirieH  raii  fiimiHh  stadentB  of  the 
g^ade  required.  Several  of  tlio  truHtces  of  the  luiiviTsity  <ire  lending  material  ossiHt- 
aucp  in  money  ami  in  perncMial  service  to  develop  :ind  stren^^then  the  New  England 
CouHervutory  of  MuHic  as  one  of  the  natural  feeders  of  the  ndlege,  as,  in  faet,  the 
vhief  of  them.  Very  important  <'hange^  in  the  literary  nM{uirement.H  for  graduation 
out  of  this  into  the  College  of  Musio  have  just  heen  made.  By  and  by,  when  the 
feeder**  are  strong,  the  eollege  will  heeome  all  that  its  far-sighted  projectors  set  be- 
fore them  in  anticipation.     A  gift  of  $100,(XX)  would  greatly  accelerate  the  ])roces8.' 

Since  tbo  reorganization  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  and  it^ 
establishment  in  the  palatial  qnarterson  Franklin  Hqinire,  the  ex])en8e8 
of  the  college  are  guaranteed  by  the  trnst4*es  of  the  conservatory. 

COLLEGE   OF   AGRirULTURE. 

In  the  original  stutntes  of  organization  of  Boston  University  provi- 
8ion  waw  made  for  a  eollege  of  agi'icultnre.  The  linancial  situation 
after  the  gi'eat  fire  of  1S72,  however,  mad(»  it  plain  that  many  years 
would  necessarily  elapse*  before  a  dei)artment  of  this  kind  could  lye 
establiiilied  upon  an  a<lequate  foundation.  It  was  also  ascertained  that 
the  trustees  and  officers  of  tilt's  Massa<jliusetts  Agritailtiiral  College  at 
Amberst  were  willing  to  furnish  instriicticni  of  the  kind  desired,  and  to 
cooperate  with  the  university  in  the  i)roiiiotion  of  its  aims  in  this  direc- 
tion. Accordingly,  in  January,  1875,  tlu^  trustees  of  the  State  institu- 
tion unanimously  jwcei»t4»d  certain  projiositions  from  tin*  university 
corponition  by  virtue  of  which  the  colh^gc  sccunMl  an  honorable  alliance 
wjtb  the  university,  and  the  university  substantially  an  agricultural 
department.  The  arti(*lcs  of  agreement  were  unanimously  ratified  by 
the  trustees  of  the  university  February  11,  and  were  i)rinted  in  the 
report  of  the  college  to  the  legislature  for  1874-75.  (See  also  the  Sixth 
Aiinmil  Keport  of  the  President  of  Hoston  Univ<»rsity,  ])p.  20,  27.)  In 
the  15  years  which  have  si  net*  (»lapscd  tin*  alliance  has  greatly  contrib- 
uted to  mutual  advantage.  At  no  time  has  anything  occurred  to  mar 
the  cordiality  of  the  relationshij)  or  to  weakcMi  tlie  eifectiveness  of  the 
cooperation.  In  the  mcMii  time  the  university  has  directerl  many  students 
to  the  college,  and  the  studc^nts  of  the  college  have,  with  but  fc^w  excep- 
tions, matriculated  in  the  universitv  and  on  gnwliiation  Immmi  received 
into  ])ermaueut  m<»nibership  in  the  rniversity  Convocation. 

SCHOOL   OF   ALL  SCIENCES. 

On  a  former  page  reference  has  been  made  to  the  School  of  All  Sci- 
enceii^  and  to  its  unicpie  significance  as  the  crowning  de|)artment  of  the 
university.  But  f(u*  the  finaiu'ial  disasters  of  1872  it  is  believed  that 
this  school  would  before  the  ])res(;nt  time  havt*  beconu*  the  most  cxm- 
spicuouH  and  eftexjtive  of  all  yet  organizeil.  At  the  time  that  it  was 
planne<lno  similar  graduate  department,  with  instruction,  examinations, 

'  **  Voted,  That  w«  jiro  iu  favor  of  4'MtiihliHhiu>(  a  coUogo  of  iniiRic,  ]>rovidert  an 
endowinent  of  not  h»»w  tliaii  $100,000  b«^  .socnifcl  for  it."— Ai*tion  t»f  th«  corporation, 
June  21, 1872,  the  meeting  in  which  the  iiuostioii  wuh  first  eonttidered. 
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and  advanced  degrees  for  graduate  students,  existed  in  any.  American 
university.  Not  until  1873  was  the  attainment  of  tlie  degree  of  master 
of  arts  liveii  in  Caml>ridge  conditioned  uixm  work  done  and  examina- 
tions passe<l  subse([uc»nt  ta  the  rec!ei)tion  of  the  bsurhelor's  degree.  It 
was  intended  that  this  school,  novel  in  name  as  well  as  in  purpose, 
should  before  this  time  be  all,  and  even  more  than  all,  that  the  since- 
founded  Johns  llopkins  University  in  its  graduate  departments  has 
l>ecome. 

The  very  first  publi(»  announcement  made  by  the  university  relative 
to  this  department  presented  the  following  unprecedentedly  broad  and 
comprehensive  prospectus : 

When  fully  organizft^l,  tht*  instnirtion  profiontod  will  iucluile  all  brauoboB  of  knowl- 
oilj?o  jul.ipted  to  tli<»  ciuls  of  a  iiiiiverHiil  pout-graduate  srliool. 

To  <iualiti('d  speeialistH  it  will  aiiu  to  provide,  as  rapidly  iw  resources  shall  permit, 
tliorou^li  instruction  in — 

All  <niltivat4»d  languages  and  their  literatures. 
All  natural  and  niatheinutieal  H(rieuces. 
All  theological,  legal,  and  medical  studies. 
All  tine  arts,  ])roperly  so  called. 
All  branches  of  sjiecial  historical  study,  etc. 
For  (lualitied  students  of  generalizing  aims,  instruction  will  be  provided  as  rapidly 
as  possible  in  the  universal  sciences.     Under  this  term  are  includcMl  all  those  disci- 
plines in  which  the  in<atter  c(mimon  to  several  special  sciences  is  treated  as  a  larger 
whole.     When  this  is  done  geneti<'ally,  there  results,  according  to  the  methml  em- 
ployed, a  universal  or  comj)arative  history  of  the  matter  treated;  when  st-atically, 
a  universal  or  comparative  science  of  it;  when  philosophically,  a  universal  or  com- 
parative philosophy  of  it.     Here,  therefore,  b«*l<mg  such  scieuces  as  these: 
Universal  or  comparative  history  of  languages. 
I'^niversal  or  comi>arative  phihdogy. 
l^uiversal  or  comparative  philosophy  of  language,  or  philow)phy  of  language 

universally  considered. 
Universal  or  com])arative  history  of  religions. 
Universal  or  cr>mi)arative  theology. 
Universal  or  comparative  philosoidiy  of  religion,  or  ])hilosophy  of  religion 

universally  considered. 
Universal  or  comparative  history  of  laws. 
Universal  or  com])arative  jurisprudence. 
Universal  or  comparative  philosophy  of  law,  or  ])hilosophy  of  law  universally 

<"onsi<lered. 
Universal  <ir  comparative  history  of  societies. 
Universal  or  comparative  s(M?i<dogy. 

Universal  or  comparativ(^  philosophy  of  society,  or  ]>hilosophy  of  society  uni- 
versally considered. 
These  sciencres  are  all  of  recent  birth,  several  of  them,  indeed,  scarcely  christened ; 
but  all  of  them  are  legitimate  children  of  the  new  science  and  new  methods  of  the 
nineteenth  century.     Others  are  sure  to  follow. 

Of  course  the  realization  of  a  plan  so  c^^mprehensive  mnst  be  the  task 
of  generations.  It  Avill  recpiire  inunense  endowments.  At  the  same 
time  a  goml  beginning  has  been  made.  Despite  all  losses  and  limita- 
tions of  a  financial  kind,  ])rovisions  have  been  made  which  liave  l)een 
highly  a])prKuate<l  by  increasing  numbers  of  gnuluates  from  scores  of 
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American  colleges.  How  steady  the  growth  of  tlvM  ftirhool  in  studenta 
has  been'inay  be  seen  in  the  followinjif  recoixl  of  attendance  year  by 
year,  7,  11,  11,  23,  37,  39,  45,  53,  73,  78,  101,  102,  100,  107,  114. 

Prof.  John  W.  Lindsay  was  acting  dean  of  the  school  from  the  be- 
ginning until  his  resignation  in  1882;  he  was  followed  in  the  same  duties 
bv  President  Warren  until  1887,  and  ]>v  Professor  Shehlon  in  1887-88. 
Since  that  date  the  deun  has  been  Prof.  Borden  V,  Bowne,  ll.  d. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  Sch<M)l  of  All  Scienct*s,  it  would 
seem  appropriate  to  refer  to  the  service  which  the  Boston  ("niversity 
hasrendereil  in  fiirtherance  of  the  establishment  of  the  Ameri(*an  Sch<M>l 
of  Cliissical  Studies  at  Athens  and  of  an  American  ScIum)!  of  Arclueology 
in  lioine.  The  following  is  taken  froni  the  prcsi<h*nt's  annual  rejMjrt  for 
the  yeur  1885-86: 

"The  corporation  of  Boston  University  was  tlio  first  l>oily  in  Aniorira  to  disforn 
what  similar  opportunitii^s  and  privilo^^t^s  (n*ft'rrin«jf  t<»  tliosr  rnjoyed  by  Cicrmany 
and  France)  at  the  ancient  cffintcrs  of  (irf^ek  and  lioinan  lift;  conld  do  for  American 
8cholar8hip,  and  to  take  practical  measures  for  securing  thtMo.  Tlioujj^b  unable  to 
foand  beyond  tbc!  S4*.iiM  national  srlnxds  with  generous  stijicnds  for  othcers  and  stu- 
deutA,  it  perceived  that  we  conld  at  least  direct  publie  attention  to  the  advantages 
existing  in  those  historic  cities,  and  to  the  n(>ed  of  travt>Hug  fellowships  to  enable 
earnest  and  exceptionally  qualitied  students  to  reach  them.  Hy  direct  negotiations 
with  the  authorities  of  the  National  University  at  Athens,  and  with  those  of  the 
Royal  University  at  Rtmie,  wo  secure<l  a  reeiprocally  a<lvantageons  alliance  by  vir- 
tue of  which  we  became  entitled  to  represent  those  institutions  annually  to  the 
American  public,  and  to  offer  to  the  gr:Mluates  of  Auu^rican  colleges  the  n]>]>ortnnities 
name<l  in  the  circulars  of  our  Sebool  of  All  Scienees.  One  (»f  the  conditions  of  this 
academic  'reciprocity  treaty'  is  that  graduates  of  the  Universities  of  Athens  and 
Rome  shall  bo  entitled  to  attend  without  tuition  charges  any  nf  the  lectures  and  in- 
struction posented  in  Boston  University.  As  early  as  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
University  Year  Book,  the  indispensableness  of  foreign  study  to  every  eaiulidate  for 
the  highest  chairs  in  the  classical  and  modern  languages,  in  history,  in  arehieology, 
and  in  art,  was  set  forth  at  some  length,  and  the  successful  etinsunnnation  of  our 
uegotiations  announced. 

" Of  tho  alliance  the  rector  of  the  University  of  Athens,  a  year  or  two  later,  wrote: 
'We  feel  a  deep  and  hearty  satisfa<-tion  in  the  spiritual  bond  whieh  unites  the  Uni- 
versities of  Boston  and  Athens,  and  prize  to  their  fullest  extent  tln^  a<l vantages  which 
may  arise  fnmi  the  connection,  and  accordingly  wish  to  contribute  in  proportion  t<i 
onr  ability  to  their  preservation  and  enlargement,  by  eommunication  and  inter- 
change of  intellectual  advantres,  and  of  yearly  stat^MUents  of  events.'  Equally  eor- 
dial  and  friendly  were  the  ierms  in  whit'h  the  riM'tor  of  the  Univei-sity  of  Rome  ex- 
pressed the  good  will  and  a])preciation  of  his  colleagues:  *  We  desii-e  that  our 
relationships  may  become  ever  more  and  iiutvo.  intimate,  ami  that  we  may  be  able 
mutually  to  assist  each  other  in  augmenting  the  intellectual  forces  of  our  respective 
countries.' 

*•"  Only  a  verj'  few  years  after  attention  had  thus  annually  been  called  to  the  imi)or- 
tance  of  archieological  and  ndated  studies  on  the  very  soil  of  'incient  Greeee  and 
Italy,  and  partly  in  conse(|uence  of  this  call,  a  number  f>f  American  Hellenists  united 
in  a  movement  looking  to  the  establishment  of  un  *  American  Schotd  of  Classical 
Studies'  in  Athens.''* 


'See  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  ]ti»ston  Univt>rsity,  ]>p,  T)!,  r»2.     Boston  I'ni versify 
Year  Book,  vol.  xiii,  p.  4. 
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TNmSRSITV   CONVOCATION. 

From  this  account  of  the  dc]>jirtnuMit  of*  ^rartunto  instniotion  to  the 
consideration  of  the  status  of  the  jrra4hiat4?!S  as  a  bmly  the  transition  is 
easy  and  natural.  In  few  things  did  lioston  Tniversity  more  radically 
<le]>art  from  jroneral  American  tradition  than  in  itscoiu'epti<m  of  frnidu- 
ation  and  in  its  statutes  relative  to  its  convocation.  The  following  ex- 
trjict  from  the  fourth  annual  reiMUt  explains  the conireption  in  question: 

In  most,  if  not  all,  Amorican  nnivrrsitiew  gnxination  terminates  the  memlM>rftbipof 
tin)  Htiident.  C'ommtMHM^ment  day  rtnnderH  not  only  the  tumd  that  binds  liim  in  daily 
aHSociation  to  his  class,  hnt  also  that  \yhi('h  unites  him  to  the  institntion  itJ«elf.  A 
triennial  or  (iuinqut>nnial  catalogue  may  tlien<*efor>vard,  as  a  matter  of  historr, 
fihow  that  he  was  onee  a  member,  and  that  he  is  liying  or  dead;  but  it  is  only  as  u 
matter  of  history.  In  the  nniversities  of  Germany,  where  ^aduation  is  a  matter  «»f 
little  a4Tount.  and  is  sought  by  exci^dingly  feAv,  tlielawsof  tjie  institution  gener- 
ally fix  a  limit,  for  example,  .">  years  from  the  time  of  matri<'nlation.  when  l»y  force 
of  the  rt^gulation  the  membership  of  the  student  ex])ires. 

Entirely  difterent  is  the  theory  of  niembershi])  ado])ted  in  this  university.  Here 
real  membei-ship  is  to  ])ogin  when  in  the  other  case  it  ceaws.  Hofore  taking  his  tirst 
degree  the  student  is  in  an  important  sense  a  probationer.  He  can  reach  a  permanent 
life-membership  only  by  gaining  at  least  one  degree.  If  he  can  win  his  fii*st  degree, 
he  is  immediately  ]n'omoted  to  membership  in  the  nniversity  convocatitm,  where 
through  life  he  is  ettVctively  related  to  the  conduct  and  government  of  the  institn- 
tion. I'nder  this  plan,  which  more  resembles  that  of  the  English  universitieK  than 
any  other,  graduation  is  not  the  excision  of  a  student  from  th(>  body  ueadeuiir.  not 
the  disinlieritingof  a  son  by  a  Mnter  no  longer  alma,  not  the  expatriation  of  a  <'itizeu 
by  a  hn-ai  literary  rei)ublic;  it  is  promotion,  a  reception  into  fuller  membershi]),  a 
blading  with  new  honors  and  responsibilities.  The  sujieriority  of  the  plan  over  the 
onlinary  one,  its  tendency  to  give  unity  an<l  strength  and  commanding  public  in- 
fluence t<»  the  university,  is  obvious  at  a  glan<-«'. 

The  uiiiversity  convocati(m,  then,  consists  of  all  perscnis  who  have 
received  any  degree  or  diploma  of  graduation  from  any  of  the  schools 
or  colleges  of  the  university.  Unlike*  the  <'as(»  of  an  alumni  association, 
membership  in  it  is  not  a  voluntary  matter  with  the  individual.  In 
another  important  res])ect  it  ditl'ers  from  alumni  associations,  and  that 
is  that  the  president  of  the  university  is  ex-otlicio  president  of  the  con- 
vocation. The  body  is  thus  no  subordinate  apiwMidage  or  annex  to  the 
'  university;  it  is  a  most  important,  if  not  the  most  im])ortant,  constituent 
of  the  university  its(»lf.  It  is  entitled  to  representation  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  institution,  and  is  at  present  n^presented  in  the  governing 
<M)rporation  by  several  trustees  of  its  own  nomination.  Other  nieml>ers 
are  fouud  in  the  faculties,  in  the  striate,  and  the  council.  As  time  goes 
on  and  the  scholarship  of  the  graduates  matures,  su«*h  representations 
will  naturally  increase  in  numbiMs  and  in  iutiuence.  The  convocation 
alreaily  numbers  more  than  2,(KM).' 

'There  are  multi]dying  indications  of  lit^nary  and  scientific  fruitfulness  on  the 
part  of  many  members  of  the  convocation.  '  ^  *  Just  now  (ISSS)  the  pnblir  is 
enjoying  the  rea<Iingof  an  unusually  able  and  fair-minded  historieo-Kcientific  review 
of  the  Darwinistic  discussion,  entitled  "Evolution  of  To-day."  H.  W.  Conn.  i»ll.i»., 
the  author  of  the  work,  is  a  youthful  member  of  this  convocation,  having  been  a<l- 
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Snlmnlinate  divisions  of  tlu»  r«)nv(K'ation  are  (\a11e<l  rliapters.  Thus 
11k*  •rraduati^s  of  tlu»  Solnn»I  of  Tlu*oIoj^y  tunistitute  the  Alpha  eliapter 
oftlien>iiv<M'ati€)iu  thosoortlie(\)lle«j:eot'liihei'al  Arts  the  lieta  ehapter, 
and  sii  on.  Thest*  meet  tor  literary  and  seientitSt*  work  onee  a  inontli. 
Eaeh  of  the  professional  sehools  and  the  ( 'ollejre  of  Liberal  ArtK  lias  also 
an  alumni  assmMation  whieh  meets  onee  a  year  or  often(»r  for  pnrposes 
of  a  more  social  eharaeter. 


luitteil  to  tli»'  «U»gn'<»  <il"  harlu'lor  u\'  arls  as  irroiitly  as  1881,  and  to  the  df^rtM»  of 
niawtfi*  of  arts  in  188:i.  Th«'  ahU'st  Ilii'i»l«)j;ii"al  n*vi<»ws  in  tlioir  curriMit  issues  are 
paying  high  and  desfrvtMl  honor  to  Vmt'.  Ilt-nrv  ('.  Slirhlon's  t\vo-v«dnniod  work  i>n 
**Tln^  Ilistiu'v  of  (-hristian  Doftrint'."  lis  antlior  is  onr  «»f  onr  own  hiu^Iiolors  of 
iKM'ivd  theology,  class  of  *71.  A  latt'ly  issnod  American  volnnit*  ju^ivcs,  in  beautiful 
Enjuclish.  original  metrical  versions  of  tlie  famous  Italian  "Sonnets  of  Michael  An- 
gplo."  Toaiiumber  of  tliem.  as  indication  of  the  autliorsliip  of  the  transhition,  there 
are  appended  the  two  modest  initials  "K.  C"  The  same,  being  interpreted,  nignify 
Mis8  Eva  Channing,  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  class  <»f '77.  From  the  same  pen 
the  Hcbolarly  public  has  ju'cviously  welcomed  an  excellent  translation  of  Professor 
I>elbrUck*8  '*  Introdu«*t ion  to  ( 'omparati ve  Philology."  The  most  Huccessful  of  reeeut 
text-books  for  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  is  undoubtedly  Dr.  H.  O.  Mitcheirs  "Hebrew 
Lessous/'  and  Professor  Mitchell,  now  in  the  service  of  the  university,  is  an  alimiuus, 
olasB  of  '7G.  One  of  the  moht  valued  coUnhornicHrH  uixui  the  Boston  review  which 
liears  the  name  "Education"  is  Miss  Marion  Talbot,  «if  the  class  of  '80,  College  of 
Lilieral  Arts.  Critics  of  various  rhurch  affiliations  speak  in  high  t^rius  of  a  late 
work  entitled  "Hymn  Studies.*'  It  is  from  the  ]>en  of  Kev.  ('.  S.  Nntt-er,  class  of 
71,  School  of  ITieology.  In  the  Peaboily  Museum  of  Ethnology  at  Cambridge,  Miss 
Cordelia  A.  Studley,  m.d.,  imw  deceased,  accomi)lishetl  scieiititii;  work  which  f«)nnd 
appreciative  mention  in  Kurtipcan  periodK'als.  >She  was  a  graduate  of  our  School  of 
Medicine,  class  of  '70. 

Several  of  onr  law-scho<d  classes  can  alrea4ly  show  more  than  one  author  of  recog- 
nized worth.  Thus  the  class  of  '7r>  presents  us  with  at  least  two :  Mr.  John  M.  (lould, 
author  of  a  standard  treatise  on  "'I'lie  Law  of  Waters,"  and  Mr.  (ieorge  F.  Tucker, 
author  of  a  useful  manual  on  "The  Law  of  Wills."  In  the  (Jass  of  '76  may  be  noticed 
Mr.  Edmund  P.  I)(d«r.  who  has  n«iw  pjissing  through  th(^  press  a  book  entitled  "Talks 
about  Law,"  and  Mr.  William  V.  KcUen,  who  has  ])ublished  a  very  acceptabb*  "In- 
dex-Digest to  the  Massa<-husetts  decisions  frcun  tin?  Beginning  to  the  Present  Time." 
Of  the  class  of  '78  Mr.  Ceorge  W.  McX.'onnell  has  written  a  valuable  treatise  on  the 
"Law  of  Trustee  Process;''  Mr.  (Jeorge  R.  Swasey  has  etlited  "Kenjamin  on  Sales;" 
and  Mr.  Francis  L.  W«?llman,  in  the  "American  Law  Review,"  has  published  an 
article  on  "Legal  Education"  which  has  attracted  wide  attention.  The  class  of '79 
IH  repre^icnted  by  Mr.  Wayland  K.  Ucujauiin,  who  has  brought  (»ut  a  highly  esteemed 
edition  of  "Chalmers  on  Hills  antl  Notes."  For  '8()  Mr.  Kugene  L.  Butlinton  may 
answer,  behaving  prepared  and  printed  the  iirst  volume  of  the  "Boston  University 
Reports,"  and  being  now  at  work  upon  the  second.  X«)t  to  be  behind  her  brothers 
in  authorship,  Miss  Kobinson,  of  the  class  of  '81,  is  carrying  through  the  ]>ress  an 
octavo  of  600  pages,  entitled  "Law  made  Fasy :  A  Hook  for  the  Peo])lc'."  Even  a 
student  who  was  a  member  of  the  schotd  as  late  as  8  years  ago,  Mr.  Elisha  lireen- 
ho(Nl,  has  just  brought  out  a  large  volume  treating  of  "The  Law  of  Contracts-against- 
Public-Policy."    Evidently  our  School  of  Law  is  training  writers  as  well  as  pleaders. 

Time  would  fail  me.  w«5rc  I  to  allude  ever  so  briefly  to  thi^  literary  work  of  the 
older  and  younger  theological  graduatt's  who  have  made  important  contributions  to 
the  future  bibliography  of  the  university,  several  of  them  in  languages  other  than 
their  o^n. 
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FINANCES  OP  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  chief  of  the  deceased  benefactors  of  Bostou  University  have  been 
Isaac  Kich,  Jacob  Sleeper,  and  Lee  Claflin.  The  founding  of  the  in- 
stitution first  became  possible  by  the  decision  of  Mr.  Rich  to  devote  to 
this  purpose  the  bulk  of  his  estate.  On  his  decease,  January  13,  1872, 
it  was  found  that  by  the  terms  of  his  will  private  be<[uests  to  the  amount 
of  $23,00()  were  to  be  paid  from  his  estate,  together  with  life  annuities 
to  the  amount  of  $3,000  per  annum ;  and  that  at  the  end  of  10  ye-ars  the 
whole  remaining  property,  ti»gether  with  its  atrciunulations,  was  to  l)e 
made  over  to  the  tmstees  of  Boston  University.  The  trustees  under 
the  will  were  also  directed  to  pjiy  to  the  university,  3  years  from  iiis 
decease,  the  sum  of  810,000;  2  years  later  the  sum  of  $20,000,  and  2 
years  alter  that  $30,000.  The  estintated  value  of  the  estate  att^r  its 
settlement  was  ovia*  $1,000,(M>0. 

The  Hon.  Jacob  Sleeper,  in'  whose  honor  the  hall  of  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  is  named,  gave  at  different  times  property  valued  at  more 
than  a  cjuarter  of  a  million  dolhirs. 

The  great  fire  of  1872  laid  in  ashes  nejirly  every  building  in  which 
the  Rich  estat^^  was  invested,  while  the  panic  which  followed  so  nearly 
destroyed  the  marketable  value  of  other  investments  that  new  build- 
ings could  be  erected  oidy  by  mortgaging.  In  this  way  a  stiiggering 
blow  was  inflicted  upon  the  infant  institution — a  blow  the  more  serious 
as  it  disabled  so  generally  all  who  would  gladly  have  rallied  to  its  sup- 
ix)rt.  Fortunately,  however,  courageous  and  able  men  were  at  the  head 
of  its  affairs,  and  by  pnidence  and  good  management  the  crisis  was 
safely  passeil.  Few  large  gifts  have  been  received,  yet  so  skillfully  has 
the  property  been  administered  that  for  every  year  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  present  tisctri  year  was  established  the  treasurer's  report  has 
shown  a  gain  of  assets. 

The  following  table,  exhibiting  these  gains,  is  one  well  worthy  of  per- 
manent historic  record  : 


Year  euding  Aiigimt  :<1— 


1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1KH8 
1889 


Total  uHMets. 

LiabilitieH. 

Exveiu»  of  aBi«etii. 

$:)94.944.28 

$64, 379. 07 

♦330, 565. 21 

409, 480. 19 

76, 255. 58 

833, 224. 61 

4:n,008.86 

80, 982. 10 

350, 026.  76 

1, 103. 577. 23 

130,622.94 

972, 954. 29 

1,179.535.99 

lo5,974.64 

1, 023. 561. 35 

1,228.639.71 

189. 370. 25 

1,039,269.46 

1.135,272.92 

72,165.67 

1.063.107.25 

1, 242, 353. 16 

96,121.58 

1,144.231.58 

1. 288, 971. 45 

36.391.02 

1, 252, 580. 43 

1. 282, 805. 89 

2,833.51 

1.279.972.38 

1, 420, 207. 84 

3.434.10 

1.416,773.74 

PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  F.   WARREN. 


Boston  University  is  largely  the  creation  of  a  single  individual.  To 
establish  and  endow  it  there  was  certainly  necnl  of  the  founders' money, 
but  II  greater  need  than  this  was  to  place  at  its  head  a  man  of  broad 
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cnlture,  comprehensive  plans,  and  an  unbounded  faith  in  the  success- 
ful development  in  America  of  the  higher  education  along  the  lines  of 
the  best  Christian  thought  of  our  time.  Such  a  man  was  found  in  Presi- 
dent W.  F.  Warren,  i).  D.,  ll.  d.,  and  from  tlie  beginning  of  its  history 
until  now  a  large  measure  of  the  success  which  the  luiiversity  has 
achieved  must  be  credited  to  the  far-seeing  plans  of  its  president,  and 
to  the  advanced  position  which  he  ha«  taken  in  re4spex*,t  to  all  matters 
I>ertaining  to  university  education.  l*resident  Warren  comes  of  good 
New** England  stock,  trswing  back,  as  he  does,  his  ancestry  to  the  Math- 
ers and  to  Elder  John  White.  He  wa^s  born  in  Williamsburgh,  Mass., 
in  183^3,  and  after  rei^eiving  his  biichelor's  degi:i?e  from  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity spent  some  7  years  in  Europe  and  the  East.  In  18G7  he  was 
chosen  acting  president  of  the  Boston  Theological  Seminary,  wliich  po- 
sition he  held  until  his  election  as  first  president  of  the  university.  In 
addition  to  the  office  of  i)resident  he  holds  that  of  professor  of  com- 
parative theology  and  of  the  history  and  philosoidiy  of  religion.  As  a 
writer  Dr.  Warren  takes  high  rank.  Some  of  his  published  works,  nota- 
bly that  one  entitled  ''Paradise  Found;  the  Cradle  of  the  Human  Ra<*e 
at  the  Xorth  Pole;  a  Story  of  the  Prehistoric  World,"  has  achieved 
a  national  fame.  Others,  some  in  German  and  some  in  English,  are 
treatises  upon  theological,  cosmological,  and  other  subjects. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
MASSACHUSETTS  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

[Prepared  .from  official  documents  and  authorized.] 

The  first  effort  to  establish  in  Massaelinsetts  an  institution  where 
scientific  and  ])ractical  a<jrriculture  shouUl  be  taught  was  made  in  1849, 
by  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  in  an  address  delivered  in  September  of 
that  year  before  the  Xorfolk  Affrienltural  Society  upon  the  subject  of 
agricultural  education.  The  suggestions  (umtained  in  this  address  were 
received  with  so  much  favor  that  the  following  year  (18.50)  a  bill  was 
prepared  i)roviding  for  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  college  and 
an  experimental  farm.  This  bill  i)assed  the  senate  without  a  dissent- 
ing vote  but  was  rejected  in  the  house.  The  next  step  was  the  creaition 
of  fi  board  of  (commissioners,  whose  duty  should  be  to  re^wrt,  at  the  next 
session  of  the  legislature,  upon  the  expediency  of  establishing  aufricul- 
tural  schools  or  coll(»ges.  This  commission,  which  wmsisted  of  Marshall 
P.  Wilder,  Edward  Hitchcock,  and  others,  made  their  report  to  the  le^g- 
islature  in  1851.  This  r<»port  endmiced  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Hitch- 
co(;k  in  regard  to  the  agricultural  schools  and  colleges  of  Eurmxs  and 
contained  an  account  of  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  in- 
stitutions. Nothing  furth(*r  was  done  towards  organizing  a  college  of 
agriculture  till  1850.  In  that  year  s(»vcral  of  the  gentlemen  who  had 
been  most  active  in  the  ])roject  for  planting  a  college  now  associated 
together  for  the  establislnnent  of  a  scjhool,  and  obtained  an  act  of  incor- 
poration under  the  title  of  the  Massachusetts  School  of  Agriculture 
Of  the  persons  nam(*d  in  this  act  the  name  of  Marshall  P.  Wilder  liesuls 
the  list.  In  1800  its  charter  was  transferred  to  several  enterprising 
citizens  of  Springfichl,  who  determined  to  niise  by  subscription  $75,000 
for  the  opening  of  the  school  in  that  city,  relying  upon  the  legislature 
for  a  further  endowment.  This  i)roject  would  probably  have  succeeded, 
had  not  the  call  to  arms  absorlM»d  public  attention.  In  1858,  Hon.  Jus- 
tin S.  Morrill,  liepresentativc^  from  Vermont,  submitted  a  bill  to  Con- 
gress donating  a  portion  of  the  public  lands ^  for  the  endowment  of  a 
college  in  each  State,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related 
to  agriculture  and  th**.  mechanic  arts.  This  bill,  after  i)rolonged  dis- 
cussions for  two  s(»ssions,  passed  both  houses  of  Congie3s,  but  was 
vetoed  by  President  »lam<^s  Buchanan.  The  measure  wa«  finally  en- 
acted July  2, 18G2,  being  approved  by  President  Abraham  Lincoln. 


'  ''To  each  State  a  ({uantity  oi\\ui\  to  :W.00O  aercH  for  eacli  Senator  and  KepreHenta- 
tive  ill  Cougre^,*'  based  upon  the  apportionment  of  ropreHeutatiou  under  tbeoeuBUB 
ofJSfJO. 
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Date. 


Ki'iuarkH. 


l«6a  (April  29).. 
lt?«3  (Xov.  1K»... 

1861  (Jan.  6)  . . . . 


1863  (April  18) j  Artceptanre  of  Cou^rcAMioniil  (;rant  by  tlic  If  jriHlatun*  of  Mansai^huAt^tts. 

1863  (April  27) Act  iiividiu);  inoonio  n^ultii)}^  fhuii  Hsilf  of  publit:  IniiilH  aiul  giving  om*-thinl  to 

MaiHUichii»t*ttM  iTiAtitnro  of  Tirliuology. 

Act  to  ineor]x>rnto  tin'  truHt«'«*H  of  Ma.iH;'ioliuwtts  Agrii-iiltural  Colli^p**- 
Corporution  orgnniz4'<l  with  (Sovonior  Andn'w.  pn-Midcnt ;   A.  W.  Dodge,  virc 

prfjtiilent:  uud  C.  L.  Flint,  *i^'fn'tiiry. 
FiTHt  annual  n*port  of  tli«'  rollcgc  nuui*:  to  tlH>  b-giHlaturt',  .signal  bv  G.  ManttoD. 
I      W.  S.  {South worth,  and  C.  L.  Hiut. 

\H&k  (May  11) A«-t  rhanuing  nanio  of  Ciirjjtoration  to  "Tin*  MaHHachiiKoitrt  Agricultural  (Jol- 

j      lego," allowing Hal<M»f  sitio,  and  gr.uiting$IO,OU«)tod<*fniy  ut.'0»*H«iiry cxpenwM. 

li*64  (May  2.'») f%»lli'gf  liN'atvil  at  Anilirr.st  by  tnmtiM's. 

18t>4  (ilui'tc) '  iiov<*rn«ir  Andrt'w  ami  i'lMinn'l.  with  «'XiTnti\'«'  (Mininiitt«i' of  tniMt«H»f»,  namely, 

I      MfHMrH.  Fn'iK'h.  Colt,  and  I>aviN.  visit  AuihrrHt  to  rxauiinc  kMutiou. 
1R61  (Sept.  30) (tov«'nior  and  counoil  a]>iirovc  liN'ation. 

1864  (Nov.  29) Hon.  Honry  V.  Fn-ni'li  i.-Ih-IimI  pn"<idi'nt. 

lfM»5  (May  5) Art- authorizing  (In-  town  of  Anih«*PHt  to  raisr  :fr»0.»)4M). 

lMi5  (May  In) Art  granting  #10.(M)0  to  aid  in  the  fHtablitilinifnt  of  thr  roUcgo. 

186tt  ^Mav  20) "  Itoard  of  agrii-ultnn-  ronMtitut«*d  ovorscn-n  «)f  the  i-olh'gi-:  authorizoil  to  Im'ato 

i      Stato  agricultural  cabinet  and  libniry,  and  to  hold  itH  niceting't  at  Haid  coUego; 
and  pivsiilcnt  of  »'olh*g».«  const  it  uttila  nicinlxT  <x  vjficio  of  .said  board. 

l>6fi  (S*'pt.  29) ,  Kesiguatiiui  of  IMi^sideut  Frfuch. 

l««i«l  (Xiiv.  7) llou.  Paul  A.  ChadlMJurue  ch.H'teil  pn'sidcnt.* 

18Gti Hon.  I«evi  Stin-kbridge  rh-cliMl  fanu  Muperintcndont  and  instructor  in  agricnl- 

tun*. 

1866 ■  Dr.  Nathan  Durfce  and  Leonanl  M.  and  Henry  F.  H ills  give  $2»), 000  for  the  g«- 

tablishnient  and  niainlcuancn  of  plant  house' and  lM>t4inic  garden. 

1^(67  (.Tune  I> '  Itesigiiation  of  l*nMid<-nl  rhadlMiurnr  on  account  of  ill  licnlth. 

1887  (Aug.  7) Col.  William  S.  Clark  eb-rt«-«l  pn'sident ;  KU'iiezi-r  S.  Snell.  proHisnor  of  matho- 

i      nutticH:  and  Hcnrv^  H.  (i«HMh>11.  )irofess<ir  of  modern  languages. 
18€7(Oct.2) ,  First  chuts  admitted  to  the  ctdle^o,  numbering  47  members  bi'fori'^  the  cI(M)e  of 

I      the  tenn. 
1867 South  iloniiitory.  lalMjr.ilory.  and  south  Iniarding  house  cjmipleted;  73  acre^  of 

'      land  added  to'the  col Ic^c 'farm,  and  granite  quarry  in  IVlliam  purchaaetl. 

1867 '  Washington  In'ing  Literary  S<M'it'tv  ftuinded. 

1867 (lift  by  Htui.  Marshall  V.  VVibh-r  of  ■l,:{»H>  siK'cimens  of  choice  plants  to  the  Diir- 

I      fee  plant  house. 
1868  (March  11) Rcsidve  by  the  legislature,  authorizing  the  g»)vemor  (o  i.ssue  anus  and  equip- 

\      uU'Ut.s  to  tbe  college. 

1868  (May  I) kesidve  allowing  ^.'mjMUi  for  the  eni-tion  of  buildinjzs.  etc. 

1»<68  (May) ;  Ni*w  Kni;land  Ai:ricultiiral  SH-iety  hoMs  a  trial  of  plows  on  the  college  farm. 

1H6H  (Di'C'.  8) ■  C«»un(ry  mwting  of  tin-  State  Uoanl  <»f  Ai;ri«ultun'  held  at  the  c(dh'Ue. 

1868 ,  Norlli  tbirmitory,  norlh  iMKinling  luMist-.  botanle  muscuui.  ami  Durfee  plant 

I      house  com]deted. 

1868 '  ('harles  A  <ioe«*smann  elect  id-pnifessor  of  chemistry, 

1868 1  Samuel  F.  Miller  idectcd  j)rofcssor  of  iiiathtMuatics.  jd)>sics.  and  civil  engineer- 

1868 i  ( 'ollege  Christ ian  1  'nion  founded. 

1869  (April  2.'>) '  Kesohe  aUowing^nO.mHi  for  the  erection  of  bnildinsis.  etc. 

1869  (tluue  2U) I  The  secontl  national  exhibition  of  agricultural  machines,  instituted  by  the  Xew 

'  England  Agricultural  Soeiety.  held  at  the  college  for  4  days. 

1SC9 j  Henry  K.  Alvord,  l'.  S.  Army,' detaihvl  for  duty  at  the  college  as  i)n»fe8Hor  of 

I  military  science  a'ud  tactics. 

1869 ,  College  hall,  and  farmhouse  mid  barns  built. 

1869 (Jift  <if  .fJ.tMK)  by  the  Hon.  William  Kuowltim  for  the  purchase  of  the  herbarium 

collected  by  W.  W.  Denslow. 

1869 ;  First  intb'X  published. 

1870  (June  18) Kesolve  allowing  $25,(MM)  for  the  paATuent  of  debtH. 

1870  (fK't.  2x) D*-ath  of  Pn»feHM)r  Miller. 

1870 lli'v.  Henry  W.  ParkiT  ehK'ted  j)rofes.sor  of  mental,  moral,  and  Hocial  acienre, 

■|      and  cidlege  preacher. 

1871  (May  26) Act  ti»  anieinl  an  act  incoriMiniting  thi'  MjLssachusetta  Agricultural  College, 

'■       authorizing  the  trustees  to  eh»ct  tlieirow-n  successors. 

1871  (May  2»i) Kotolve  aUowing  ."fTijO.unO  for  ]»aymeul  of  debts  and  for  currtrnt  exp«'nses.  and 

adding  !fl41,.'Kir».M.')  to  the  jM-rrK-tual  fund  of  the  coHege;  alHo  retwdve  ordering 
It).(KK)  extra  copies  of  the  lolle^e  n»jM»vt  to  hr  printed. 

Ih7l  (July  19) Graduation  of  the  lirst  elas»».  numlM-ring  27. 

1871  (July  21) '  Winning  of  the  intercollegiate  n.*gatta  b\  tlu'  A grii'ultunil  College  cn'w  (time, 

10  minutes  4r>.\  se<-onds). 

1871 Selim  ir.  I'ealMMly  <«lecte«l  professor  of  matbematicN.  ])hysics,  and  civil  j'ngineer- 

I      inu. 

1871 Henry  J.Clark  elected  profe-«s(»rof  com]iarativeanalouiy  and  veterinary  science. 

1871 ^ ,  t'lit't  of  Miss  M;iry  Uobinson  <d$2.0<M»  for  the  endowment  of  a  .scholars)]  i)i. 

'Prof.  Paul  A.  ('hadlHMirne  w.is  eleeted  in-e'»ident  NovemlM-r  7.  180<>.  but  by  reason  of  ill  health  waa 
obIige«l  to  resign  the  June  following.  The  eourse  of  study  which  he  marked  out  has  iMfU  substantially 
followed  ever  sin«M'.  Pn»fessor  <  'liadlHninie  w  a*  a  wonderful  man.  a**  \ei-s!itib'as  any  one  we  can  innue; 
aHcliolar,  a  pliili>so)»hcr,  a  scientist,  a  Christian  minister.  ,-ind  :i  te:i<>lier.  he  pos.oes>cd  qualities  which 
an?  rarely  cum  bineil  in  one  man:  the  shi\;Avdne.«.s  and  economics  of  a  Vanke*-,  pntetical  familiarity  with 
detailH,  deciaioif  of  character,  great  admiuistrativo  {Miwer,  the  faculty  of  separating  what  is  practical 
tntm  what  ia  merely  theon*tical,  gn'at  activity  and  ener^y.  united  with  mctluNl  and  system.  He  waa, 
thrrefure.  the  mau  of  all  others  for  the  c<dlege  during  its  fonnative  p«'riod.— Hon.  C.  G.  Pavis,  hioturicwl 
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Dat«. 


1872 
1872 


RemarkA. 


187:»... 

lK7fi  (April  lYi)  . 


Levi  Stookbrid^e  elected  fall  profesHor  of  agriculture. 

Aimer  H.  Merrill,  U.  S.  Army,  detailed  ah  jirofefisor  of  military  science 
I      tai'ticH. 

187;{  (July  1) I  Death  of  Profetwor  Clark. 

1878 *. Noah  Cr<i«Hy  elect-ed  profewwr  of  veterinary  ncionce. 

1873 i  Famaworth  rhetorical  prireM  piven  bv  luaac  D.  FamHirf^li,  ew]. 

1H7;< (iriiinell  ap-ieultuml  prlz(>M  fouiule<l  by  lion.  William  Clullin. 

1873 PfalMKly  entomological  priz.e  piven  l>y  Prof.  Selini  H.  Peabotly. 

1873 HilU  bfitaiiical  iir{7.eH  eMtubliHhed. 

1874  (Jun(>  5) KcHolve  tilhiwiujc  ^18.(MN)  in  aid  of  the  coIlej;e. 

1874 Kenipiiat  ion  of  rn»feK8or  PealKwly . 

1874 Simuiel  T.  Maynanl  ♦•li'ct^'d  jjarjlener  and  HMMiMtanl  profeiwor  of  h«>rii<-nUnre. 

1874 William  IJ.  (Jravt-H  eli<<'te«l  i»rofe«w»r  c»f  uiathematicH,  phynicH,  and  civil  engi- 

neorinj;.  _ 

1874 Organi7.ation  t»f  the  "AMHociate  Alunmiof  the  Ma»KachuHcttH  A^rricultuml  fol- 

187r» I  A^m'cment  on  the  part  of  the  college  to  reprenent  the  njiricnltuml  department 

'      of  Woston  University. 

1875 ( 'harloH  A .  L.  Tottcn/U.  S.  Army,  detailed  an  profcH^or  of  military  »i'iencc  and 

factici*. 
(lift  by  l*n>f.  rharle»  S.  Sargent  of  trees.  Hhrulm.  and  hiTbaceont*  plant  n. 
I)e»th*«f  Dr.  Nathan  Durfee.  tn'annreraud  Wnefactor  of  th**  enllege. 

187«  (April  *_'8) Kenolve  allowing  $r>,(MK)  for  current  exiwuHes. 

187(i  (May  20) Prenidcnt  (.-lark  ntarti*  for  Japan  to  organize  an  agricultural  C4>llege,  leaving 

j      Profewior  Sto<'kbridge  in  cliarge. 

187« :  R(H4ignation  of  Profi'8.Mor  (!re«sy. 

187B '.  Military*  diploma,  tlrst  iMtued  bV  Lieutenant  Totten. 

1876 Military  prixe  flrnt  givt-n  by  Lieutenant  Tott<'n. 

1877  (May  10) ;  Renolve.  allowing  $r»,0(X)  for  current  exiiennes,  one-half  for  payment  of  manual 

1      labor  by  the  Hthdents. 

1877 President  Clark  returns  from  Japan. 

1877 New  greenhouse  built  by  Hon.  William  Knowlton. 

1878 One  hundred  and  liftv  firee  acholarships  ottere<l  by  the  trustees. 

1878 Kenucst  of  $1,«KK>  by  "Whiting  Stn»et,  esq.,  for  the  establishmeni  of  a  fu^holar- 

I      ship. 

1878 (lift  of  $1.(H)()  by  Prof.  T^-vi  Stockbridge  for  experimental  puiyoses. 

18T8 Charles  Morris!  T.  S.  Army,  detaileil  for  duty  as  professor  of  military  acience 

and  tactics. 
1879  (April  24) Act  granting  $32,000  to  pay  the  indebte<lne>*s  of  the  college,  and  making  the 

I      tnwtees  iwrsonally  liable *for  any  debt  hereafter  iucurrcil  iu  cxcc««  of  the  in- 

I      come  of  tlie  college. 
1879  (May  1) Kesignation  of  President  Clark. 

1879  (June  12) Owing  to  diminisheil  income  trustees  sell  at  public  auctiim  all  the  blooded  stock 

belonging  to  the  college.  exci*pt  the  Ayrshire  herd. 

1879 Charles  !..  THint  elected  i)rcsidi'nt. 

1879 '  Kesignation  of  Professor  Parker. 

1879 Sanuiel  T.  Mavnard  electe<l  full  professor  of  l»ot«ny  and  horticulture. 

1880  (March  24) Resignation  of  President  Flint. 

1880  (April) Levi'Stwkbridge  electeil  president. 

1881  (Aug.  25) Kesignation  of  Professor  Graves. 

1881 Chanirs  L.  Harrington  api>ointe<l  professor  of  mathematics,  physics,  and  civil 

engineering. 
1881 Victor  H.  Jiridgman.  U.  S.  Army  detailed  for  duty  as  pr<»fe8sor  of  military 

science  and  (actic^f. 

1882  (Jan.  12) Kesignation  of  President  Stwkbridge,  to  take  effect  March  18. 

1882  (January) '  Hon.  Paul  A.  Chaflbonme  electe<l  i)n'8ident. 

1882  (May  12) KiMolve  allowing  $9,000  for  the  erwtion  of  a  drill  hall,  and  for  repairs. 

1882  (May  12) A«-t  establishing  the  Massachus4>tt.H  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

1882 Kesignation  of  Professor  Harrington. 

1882 Austin  11.  liassctt  electe<l  prof(MSi>r  of  mathematics,  physics,  and  civil  engl- 

n««<.'rinc:. 

1883  (Jan.  .'») Durffe  plant  house  destroyed  by  fire. 

1883  (F«b.  23) Death  of  President  CIiadl'>ourne. 

188.1  (Ffb.  27) Profesrt(»r  (tikxIcU  acting  presiilent  till  September  1883. 

1883  (Juuf  2) Iie.>«olv<>  allowing  $10,000  annmilly  for  four  years,  and  estublishing  80  fn-e  schol- 
arships. 

1883  (July  ,•») Jam<>s  C.  (Treenoiigh  irh»cte<l  pnvsident. 

1883 Maiilv  Miles  i»l»*<'t I'd  pnlf^^sso^of  agriculture. 

I88;j Completion  of  drill  hall. 

1883 :  (iift.  by  Leander  Wfthercll,  e.sq..  of  1lo.ston,  of  1. 410  bound  volumes  to  the  li- 

I      brary. 

1884  (May  8) !  Kc^miIvi-  allowing  $36,000  for  the  enaction  of  a  fha]M^l  ami  library  building,  for 

the  completion  of  president 's  house,  and  for  repair  of  north  college;  and  also 
limiting  term  of  otiiec  of  trustei^s. 

KeMignation  of  Prrjfessor  BaHsett. 

('lan-nce  1).  Warner  elected  professor  of  mathematics,  physics,  and  civil  en- 
gineering. 

H«»ra<'4»  E,  Stockbridge  electtil  a.<»sociate  profcj*9or  of  chemistry. 

Stmth  dormitory  destroyed  by  tire. 

Kesolve  allowing  $45.o6o  for  rebuilding  south  dormitory,  enacting  a  tower  on 
tin"  chapel  buiuling.  and  purchasing  scientillc  apparatus.    . 

188.'i  (June  11^ Kesolve  allowing  $6,000  for  the  crc-ction  of  a  laboratory  for  the  MasMichusetts 

ex[»eriment  statiim. 

1885  (June  19) Act  making  the  annual  n^port  of  the  college  and  the  annual  report  of  the  ex- 

I     perimeut  station  public  dociuuents. 


188-t 
188t 


]{^^ 

1885*(Feb.4i' 
1885  (.1  line  11) 
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Date. 


1885(XoT.  29). 

1885 

1885 

1883 

]gg,r, 

]8K6rManli  0) 
1886  (April  16) 

18«i 

lK8fi 

IWW 


Remarks. 


Death  of  rx-Prmidcut  French. 

KeHignation  of  Prof.  H.  K.  Stookbridf^e. 

C'harlcH  VTelliii^m  elwted  nMiM>riate  pn)fo«»or  of  ehmiifltry. 

(iforcoE.  Sa/;c,  r.  S.  Anny,  detailfMl  fi>r  duty  am  profesaor  of  niilitar}*  scienoo 
and  tartii^H. 

Prwident'H  hoiiiii>>  con)]>loti><l. 

I)<*ath  of  ox-Pn^HidiMit  rlark. 

Uciudvo  making  ]>oriMrtual  tho  alIowanc«>  of  $10,()oo  iinniiallv,  f;rant<Ml  Julv  5, 
1883. 

Coniplftion  of  Hoiitli  dormitory,  ohapcl  and  library  building,  and  lalMtratory  of 
MaHnai-huHfttM  fX]M.'rim(Mit  ntution. 

Hfury  JamcM  Clark  natural  lii«t4>ry  prixr  givi*n. 

K#>Hi»Ivc  nllowing  ^fT.fKM)  for  roiMiirH  and  nii'ds  of  thi'  I'oll^t*. 

<»itt  by  Hon.  .Marshall  1*.  Wildrr  of  Hcveral  huudn'd  volimu-s  to  tho  »/>lle«;o  li- 
brary . 


At  (he  poriod  ot*  tlu*  n>lh»jro  roininencemeiit  in  Juno,  188<>,  Henry  H. 
G(H)(lell,  who  had  been  a  i)r()t'ess(>r  in  t  hc^  college  sinee  tlie  summer  of 
18(57,  and  ])ri<»r  to  the  admission  of  its  first  chiss,  and  who  had  aljtoheld 
Tarions  other  imsitious  of  all  grades  up  to  thatofaetiiifj  president,  was 
eleeted  president  of  the  college,  and  is  holding  the  position  to  the  gen- 
eral aceeptanee  and  gratitieatiou  of  the  trustees,  the  faculty,  the  stu- 
dents, and  the  community. 

The  following  list  of  the  graduates  and  nongraduates,  and  their  oc- 
cupations, was  prepared  in  18S7: 


Living.      ])cad.     ',  Total.   [ 


Bachelors  of  Roieneo. . 


2»K) 


8  .        2t>H  i    NongraduatcH 


DKCillEES. 


M.D 

Jar.D 

LL.B. 

D.  \«S 

B.  Sc-  (Bortton  I'nivcr- 

aity) 

B.  Sc.  (<»ise^l»<*re> 


I  I 


14 


7  I 

'\ 

127  !. 
1  ' 


11  i 
1  I 
1 

1 


25      V.S 

1       Ph.  D 

B.  I> 

D.l).  S 

n.  A 

C.  K 

E.M 


8 
6 


127 
6 


Ordained  rlergymrn  . . ' 

PhyBician>« 

VoU-rinary  HurgeonH 

Joumaliata 

ChemiHta 

Afrricultiiral  purauitH 

Army 

If  iacellaneoua 


oc(;rrATioNs. 


I 


^  ~  *" 

~  _—  —  —._ 

4 

1 

r. 

11 

11 

22 

(I 

1 

7 

8 

3 

11 

17 

4 

21 

84 

1(».') 

189 

1 

2 

•i   ! 

10 

37 

47  , 

1 

;  Living.  ',    Dvad.     ;  Total. 


372  ; 


34 


40G 


'  -%« 


i^"""-;'''Z'-™'':  Total. 


1 
2 
1 
1 


1 

2 

3 
1 

2 
2 

1 

1 

Lawy  t«rB 

I>fnti«t+* 

Tea4'horH 

EnginriT'* 

ArchitcrtH 

KiisineHM  pursnitH  . . . 

Navy 

I'nknown 


0 
1 

17 
18 
1  i 

70 


3 


7  , 

16 

1  . 

2 

10  ; 

27 

o! 

27 

1 

ir>f.  1 

225 

1  1 

1 

25  ' 

28 

The  past  3  years  have  been  marked  by  the  exee])tional  pros])erity  of 
the  college. 

In  the  matter  of  instniction,  experiment  was  made  in  1887  of  inviting 
gentlemen  not  connected  with  the  ('ollege  to  lecture  on  sjjecial  topics  to 
those  pupils  litted  by  previous  study  to  profitably  listen  to  them,  the 
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lecture  beiu^^  followed  by  a  general  diseussioii  in  whieli  the  students 
tbeinselves  particii)ated.  Tlu^  greater  ])art  of  tbe»ie  lectures  have  l>et*u 
delivered  Iwfore  the  senior  and  junior  classes,  while  a  lew  have  Ihhmi 
open  to  the  whole  college.  The  value  of  this  instruction  has  been  very 
apparent.  Though  the  material  was  the  same  as  that  usi»d  in  onlinary 
instniction,  yet  the  i)reRentation  of  it  in  a  different  light  by  different 
individuals — by  meu  who  ha<l  made  it  a  careful  study — renewed  the  inter- 
est of  the  student  and  awakened  iiuiuiry. 

(IiemicaI.  dep.vrtment. 

Of  the  work  i)erformed  at  tlu?  college,  that  jKUtion  is  allotted  to  the 
chemical  dejiartment  which  is  primarily  designated  --Agricultural  Chem- 
istry'." This  in  its  narrower  signili(;ation  embraces  the  study  of  only  a 
few  of  the  elements  of  matter,  such  as  experience  has  shown  to  be  iiidin- 
l)en8able  to  the  development  of  living  forms,  wlujther  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal. The  study  of  these  includes  a  review  of  what  is  known  as  to  their 
occtuiTence  in  the  original  cart h's  crust  and  the  surrounding  atniospluM-e; 
theii*  existence  in  th(»  soil,  formed  chietiy  from  the  breaking  down  of 
rocks;  their  fimctions  in  plant  and  auimal  organisms,  and  finally  their 
return  ti)  inorganic  nature. 

This  involves  a  discussion  of  the  cheapest  methods  of  providing  those 
elements  and  their  compounds  iov  the  nutrition  of  plants  and  animals; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  chemistry  of  the  economical  production  of  crt>ps 
and  herds. 

The  study  of  chemistry  in  its  ap])lication  to  agriculture  does  not,  of 
necessity,  imply  a  presentation  of  the  sci(»n<c  in  a  general  way.  It  would, 
however,  be  almost  entirely  useless  t<»  give  such  instruction  to  )iersons 
having  hiul  no  previous  chemical  disciplin(\  As,  therefore,  our  students 
come  to  the  college  before  taking  this  gcMieial  study,  a  course  in  the 
underlying  physical  and  (chemical  laws  is  first  taken  up.  After  this  fol- 
lows study  in  the  chemistry  of  common  life,  and  then  the  special  course, 
as  above  indicated. 

Changes  in  two  directions  wen*  inauguratinl  in  this  <lepartment  during 
1888.  The  one  i)ertained  to  the  sequence  <if  chemical  studi(»s  with  r(»fer- 
ence  to*  those  of  other  dei)artnu*nts;  the  second  consisted  in  the  exten- 
sive improvement  of  teaching  appliances. 

The  revised  course  of  study  ado])ted  by  the  board  of  trustees  iulvanc*e<l 
the  commencement  of  tin*  cours(»  in  chemistry  from  the  beginning  of  the 
sophomore  to  the  beginning  of  the  freshman  year.  Thus  the  course  now 
extends  over  the  freshman,  so])homore,  and  senior  yeais,  instead  of  the 
sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  years,  as  before. 

MILITARY    DEPAUTMENT. 

This  is  rightly  considered  ojie  of  tin*  most  important  departments  of. 
the  college.  The  cadets  represent  all  classes  of  Ihc  comnnmity,  and  are 
not,  as  many  believe,  drawn  entirely  from  the  farming  class.  Their  ages 
vary  betw(*en  15  and  24,  and  they  differ  as  much  in  stature  as  they  do 

Jxi  age.    Each  cadet  i»  ix'ciuired  lo  \)\:o\VOivi\im^vi\^  nnvvVvvv  vviiltoruj,  ab  bouu 
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after  entering  as  possible,  as  the  preliminary  exercises  are  tau«:ht  miieh 
more  rai)idly  and  with  greater  eoinlort  to  the  freshmen  in  nnifonn  than 
in  eitizen's  dress.  Th(»  drill  of  the  freshman  class  for  the  first  2  mouths 
of  the  course  is  confinexl  to  the  setting-up  drill,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
C5orrecting  any  physical  defects  that  may  detract  from  the  api»earauce 
or  in  any  way  retard  the  growth  or  development  of  the  student.  In  no 
C4use  is  a  musket  put  into  the  hands  of  a  student  until  he  has  been  taught 
thoroughly  how  to  carry  himself  and  i)resent  that  appearance  that  marks 
the  well  set-up  man.  As  soon  as  arms  are  issued  to  the  rec^niits  they 
are  taugkt  in  sqiuuls  of  four  men  eiuih  how  to  handle  the  piece,  great 
Wire  l>eing  t^iken  to  see  that  the  person  is  not  deranged  or  the  (*orreet 
8t)hlierly  bearing  disturbed.  As  soon  as  the  ciuiet  becomes  familiar  with 
the  piece  the  man^hing  diill  foUows.  In  the  sophomore  year  the  stand- 
ing gun  drill  is  taken  up,  which  is  specially  important  as  an  aid  to  bring- 
ing the  physical  system  of  the  student  to  the  fullest  development. 

Target  practice  which  was  heretofore  voluntary,  and  took  pla<*e  after 
the  Saturday  morning  inspection,  is  made  a  i)art  of  the  regular  drill, 
and  the  junior  class  is  detailed  for  that  w(n'k,  and  recpiired  to  spend 
that  h(mr  at  the  target.  The  importance  of  this  exercise  can  not  be 
overestimated.  It  edm^ates  the  eye,  sttnulies  the  muscles,  and  gives 
that  perfect  reliance  on  the  ritie  that  made  the  sharpsliooters  so  impor- 
tant during  the  last  war.  In  fiu't  every  army  in  the  world  is  devoting 
a  large  part  of  its  tiuie  to  target  priU^tiiHS  and  the  general  and  State 
governments  emiourage  the  militia  to  perfec't  themselves  in  this  most 
important  liart  of  a  soldier's  education.  On  the  skirmish  line,  which 
closely  resembles  the  line  of  battle  of  the  future,  the  cadet  is  taught  to 
•believe  that  to  individual  effort  and  self-reliance  is  to  be  attributed  the 
suc^^ess  of  his  party,  and  this  feeliug  of  independence  and  reliance  on 
the  arm  he  hits  in  his  hands  is  fost^^ed  throughout  his  military  training. 
Every  graduate  is  fitted  to  take  the  position  of  an  officer  in  any  State 
military  orgiinization,  aud  fill  the  i)osition  with  honor  to  himself  and 
the  State.  In  order  that  they  may  have  that  i)ra<*tice  that  is  necessary 
to  lit  them  for  these  jxisitious,  the  seniors  are  reipiired  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  at  all  times  to  take  command  of  the  companies  or 
battalion,  and  drill  in  any  of  the  prescribed  exercises.  In  fact,  every 
drill  that  takes  place  is  conmianded  by  a  «*adet,  and  when  they  leave 
the  college  they  are  trained  oific(?rs,  whose  knowledge  will  be  invalua- 
ble in  time  of  need. 

The  instructor  keeps  constantly  in  view  the  idea  that  the  cadets  are 
fitting  themselves  as  teachers,  and  they  must  iu)t  only  know  the  tactics 
but  be  able  U)  teach  them  to  others.  There  is  in  this  depiirtment  a 
theoretical  as  well  as  a  practical  course  of  instniction. 

THE  EXPEKIMENT   DEPARTMENT. 

February  25, 1887,  an  act  was  passed  by  Congress  under  which  the 
Hatch  Experiment  Station  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
was  established. 
:^17 24 
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At  a  reg:ularly  called  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  college,  held  at 
the  office  of  the  secretary  of  tlie  board  of  agriculture,  Boston,  March  2, 
1888,  it  was  voted  to  establish  this  department,  to  be  styled  **Tlie  Ex- 
I>eriment  I)e])artnu»nt  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,'' '  and 
a  committee  consisting  of  the  committee  on  farm  and  horticultural  de- 
partments, together  with  such  other  trustees  as  were  members  of  the 
board  of  control  of  the  State  experiment  station,  was  api>ointed  with 
full  executive  powers. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  equipment  and  facilities  of  the  State 
agiicultural  experiment  station  enabled  it  to  make,  more  economically 
and  eftectively,  such  chemical  investigations  as  might  from  time  to  time 
arise,  than  could  be  <lono  at  the  college,  without  a  large  outlay  for  ap- 
paratus and  otlier  necessary  applianciis,  the  committee  entered  into  an 
agi'eement  with  the  board  of  control  of  the  State  experiment  station,  in 
consideration  of  the  payment  of  $5,01)0  annually,  to  i)erform  the  chemical 
work  demanded;  tlie  results  of  all  investigations,  paid  for  by  any  sur- 
plus of  money  not  required  for  chemical  puri)Oses,  to  be  published  in  the 
bulletins  of  the  Hatch  experiment  station,  as  also  in  those  of  the  State, 
if  desired. 

The  other  departments  of  the  college  are  agricultural,  botanical,  natu- 
ral history,  and  mathematical. 

FACULTY,   TERMS  OF  ADMISSION,   COURSE  OF  STUDY,  DEGREES,  AND 

•  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  board  of  instruction  consists  of  12  members,  of  wliich  Prof.  Henry 
H.  (loodell,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  is  president. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  are  examined,  orally 
and  in  writing,  upon  the  follo^\^ng  subjects:  English  grammar,  geogra- 
l)hy,  arithmetic,  algebra  to  quadratic  equations,  the  metric  system,  and 
the  history  of  the  United  Staters. 

Candidates  for  higher  standing  are  examined  a«  above,  and  also  in 
the  studies  gone  over  by  the  class  to  which  they  may  desire  a<lmission. 

No  one  can  be  admitted  to  the  college  until  he  is  15  years  of  age. 
EvcTy  applicant  is  required  to  furnish  a  certificate  of  good  charac^ter 
from  his  late  pastor  or  tcjicher.  Candidates  are  requested  to  furnish 
the  (examining  committee  with  their  standing  in  the  schools  they  have 
last  attended.  The  i)revious  rank  of  the  candidate  will  be  considered 
in  admitting  him.  The  reguhir  examinations  for  admission  are  held  at 
the  Botanic  Museum,  at  0  o'clock  a,  m.,  on  Iliursdjiy,  June  20,  and  on 
Tuesday,  September  3;  but  candidates  may  be  examined  and  admitted 
at  any  other  time  in  the  vear. 

The  annual  expense  for  each  student  is  estimated  at  from  9^^4.15  to 
11373.55. 


'ThiH  name  wan  Hii1>8oquoutly  changed  to  the  ''Hatch  Experimeut  Station  of  the 
Massachusetts  A^iculturnl  CoHej^e,"  to  prevent  confusion  with  the  State  agricol- 
tural  Htation  already  located  ou  the  college  grounds. 
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Tliose  who  complete  the  course  receive  the  clegTe<>  of  bachelor  of  \ 
8cieu(*e,  the  diploma  beiug  si^ied  by  the  governor  of  MaHH^K^husetts,  j 
who  is  inesident  of  tlie  corporation.  i 

Ke^uUvr  students  of  the  college  may  also,  on  a])plication,  become 
mcnd)ers  of  Boston  University,  and  upon  graduation  receive  its  diploma 
in  addition  to  that  of  the  college,  thereby  becoming  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  of  its  alumni.  j 

The  scholarships  established  by  private  individuals  are  the —  ] 

Mary  Kobinson  fund  of  $1,000,  tbo  beciiiost  of  Mine  Mary  Kobiuson  of  Medfield. 
Wbitinjjf  StHM't  fund  of  $1,000,  the  boqnest  of  WhitiD^  St^«^et,  esq.,  of  Northampton. 
Hfiiry  Giwsctt  fund  of  $1,000,  the  bequest  of  lleury  Gassett,  esq.,  of  North  Wey- 
inoiitb. 

The  income  of  the  above  funds  is  assigned  by  the  fiiculty  to  worthy 
students  requiring  aid. 

Th(»  trustees  vot^d  in  January,  1878,  to  establish  one  free  scholarship 
for  each  of  tln^  ( 'ongressional  districts  of  the  State.  Applications  for 
such  s(diolarshi])s  should  be  ma<le  to  the  Representative  from  the  di8- 
tri(*t  to  which  the  applicant  belongs.  The  selection  for  these  acholar- 
shijis  will  be  determined  as  each  member  of  Congress  may  prefer;  but, 
where  several  aijplications  are  sent  in  from  the  same  district,  a  com]>eti- 
tive  examination  would  seem  to  be  desirable.  Applicants  shcuild  he 
good  scholars,  of  \igorous  (constitution,  and  should  enter  college  with 
the  inti^ntion  of  remaining  through  the  course,  and  then  engaging  in 
SOUK*  i)ursuit  connecvt^d  with  agriculture. 

The  legislature  of  1883  passed  tlie  following  resolve  in  favor  of  the 
Ma^ssac-husetts  Agricultural  College: 

Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  paid  annually,  for  the  term  of  4  years,  from  the  treas- 
ury of  the  Common  wealth  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, the  sum  of  $10,000,  to  enable  the  trustees  of  said  college  to  provide  for  the 
students  of  said  institution  the  theoretical  and  practical  education  required  by  its 
chart^»r  and  tbe  law  of  the  United  States  relating  thereto. 

Resnlvedy  Tbat  annually,  for  the  term  of  4  years,  80  free  scholarships  l>e  and  hereby 
are  established  at  the  Miyisachusetts  Agricultural  College,  the  same  to  bo  given  by 
appointment  to  persons  in  this  Commonwealth,  after  a  competitive  examination, 
under  rules  prescribed  by  the  ])reHident  of  the  college,  at  such  time  and  plac«  as  the 
senator  then  in  office  from  each  district  shall  designate;  and  the  said  scholarships 
shall  be  assigned  e<iually  to  each  senatorial  district.  Rut,  if  there  shall  be  less  thau 
two  Hiiccessful  api)licants  for  scholarships  from  any  senatorial  district,  such  scholar- 
ships may  be  distributed  by  the  president  of  the  college  equally  among  the  other 
districts,  as  nearly  as  ]»ossible ;  but  no  applicant  shall  be  entitled  to  a  scholarship 
unless  he  shall  piU4s  an  examination  in  accordance  with  the  rules  to  be  established  ad 
hereinbefore  j»rovided. 

The  legislature  of  1886  passed  the  following  resolve,  making  i)er- 
petual  the  scholarships  established: 

Resolved,  That  annually  the  scholarshii)s  (established  by  chapter  46  of  the  resolves 
of  tin;  year  1883  be  given  and  continued  in  at-cordance  with  the  provisions  of  said 
chajiter. 

In  Orccordance  with  these  resolves,  any  one  desiring  admission  to  the 
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coUege  can  apply  to  the  senator  of  his  district  for  a  scliolardhip.    Blank 
forms  of  application  will  be  fiirnisbed  by  the  president. 

In  1888  there  were  awanled  6  classes  of  i)rizes  with  12  recipients,  for 
excellence  in  various  branches  of  study. 

LIBRARY. 

This  now  numbers  10,000  volumes,  having  been  increased  during  the 
year  by  the  gift  or  purchase  of  840  volumes.  It  is  placed  in  the  lower 
hall  of  the  new  chapel-library  building,  and  is  made  available  to  the 
general  student  for  refei^ence  or  investigation.  It  is  especially  valuable 
as  a  library  of  reference,  and  no  pains  Adll  be  spared  to  make  it  com- 
plete in  the  departments  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  botany,  and 
the  natural  sciences.  It  is  open  a  portion  of  each  day  for  consultation, 
and  an  hour  every  evening  for  the  drawing  of  books. 

F^XA^'CES. 

Summary  statement  of  the  treasurer's  report  for  the  yeur  ending  1888, 

AMels: 

Total  valae  real  estate,  por  inventor^' $233, 840. 00 

Total  value  personal  property,  per  inventory 36, 902. 28 

Total  cash  on  hand  and  bills  receivable,  per  inventory . .        5, 623. 29 

$276, 365. 57 

Liabilities : 

Bills  payable,  as  per  inventory 341. 68 

276, 023. 89 

FUNDS  FOK  MAIKTKN'ANCE  OF  COLLEGE. 

Technical  educational  fnnd.  United  States  ^rant,  amonnt 

of $219,000.00 

Technical  Educational  Fund,  State  (rrnnt ^ 141, 575. 35 

These  funds  are  in  the  hands  of  the  State  treasurer.  By  law  two-thirds 
of  the  income  is  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  college,  one-third  to  the 
Institute  of  Technology.    Amount  received  1888 $11, 442. 00 

The  fotal  income  in  1888  amounted  to  «22,373.r)4. 

The  group  of  buildings  erectod  for  tin*  use  of  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College  are  on  a  healthful  site,  commanding  one  of  the  finest 
views  in  New  England.  The  large  farm  of  38**3  iicres,  with  its  varied 
surface  and  native  forests,  gives  the  stiulent  the  freedom  and  tbe  quiet 
of  a  country  home. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
BOSTON  COLLEGE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

By  Rev.  A.  J.  E.  Mullan,  S.  J. 

Boston  College,  under  the  direction  of  the  Fatliers  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  was  incjorporated  March  25, 1863.  Its  schools  were  first  oi>ened 
September  5, 1804.  Though  i)ower  hiyl  been  granted  to  its  directors  to 
confer  the  usual  degrees,  except  medical,  there  were  no  graduates  until 
1877.  Beginning  with  but  25  students  and  steadily  increasing  year  by 
year,  it  now  numbei's  some  300  pupils.  The  original  college  building 
being  found  too  small  for  the  increa^sing  numbers,  was  removed  t4) 
James  street  and  much  enlarged  in  1873.  The  year  1879  saw  the 
oi)ening  of  the  English  course,  in  wliich  the  usual  studies  are  pursued, 
except  the  classical  languages.  Accommodations  again  becoming  defi- 
cient, owing  to  the  still  growing  body  of  students,  it  was  determined  to 
add  to  the  buildings  of  1873  others  quite  as  large  as  those.  This  addi- 
tion was  begun  in  1889. 

The  college  is  not  endowed,  but  depends  for  it«  revenue  on  the  tuition 
money  of  the  pupils  and  such  other  aid  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
forthcoming.  • 

Wliat  follows  is  taken  from  the  Boston  College  Catalogue  of  1888-89 : 

Schools  were  opened  September  5,  1864.  The  college  is  intended  for  day  scholars 
only, 

The  act  of  incorporation  provides  that ''  no  student  of  said  college  shall  be  refUsed 
admission  to,  or  denied  any  of  the  privileges,  honors,  or  degrees  of  said  college,  on 
account  of  the  religious  opinions  he  may  entertain/'  Students  who  are  not  Catholics 
will  not  be  required  to  participate  in  any  distinctively  Catholic  exercise,  nor  will 
any  undue  influence  be  exerted  to  induce  a  Change  of  religious  belief.  But  though  uo 
difference  of  creed  will  be  a  bar  to  admission,  evidence  will  be  demanded  of  the  can- 
didate to  prove  a  good  moral  character. 

To  tlie  original  classical  course  was  added,  September,  1879,  at  the  special  instance 
of  the  most  reverend  archbishop,  a  department  in  which  the  study  of  the  ancient 
languages  is  8uperse<led  by  exclusive  application  to  English,  the  modern  laiignages, 
and  the  sciences.  This  course  is  intended  to  offer  the  advantages  of  a  thorough 
English  education  to  that  class  of  our  youth  who,  not  intending  to  follow  the  pro- 
fessions, stand  in  no  special  need  of  cbissical  training ;  but  for  whom  it  is  of  im- 
portance that  they  be  well  grounded  in  their  faith,  and  spend,  a  few  years  at  least, 
under  healthy  religious  influences. 

For  entrance  into  the  classical  department,  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  grammar  and  arithmetic  will  suffice;  for  entrance  into  tho  English 
department,  a  complete  knowledge  of  these  two  branches  will  be  exacted. 
374 
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On  admission  the  papil  is  examuied  to  det^nuiue  what  classes  he  should  cuter; 
and  no  student  shall  be  promoted  from  any  cbiss  till  his  progresH  justideH  advaiire- 
ment.  To  prevent  exclusive  devotion  to  one  pursuit,  it  has  been  found  neecssary, 
for  culpable  failure  in  one  branch,  to  refuse  promotion  in  all  the  rest.  Nevertheless, 
on  account  of  age  or  peculiar  circumstances,  exemption  from  certain  studies  is 
sometimes  conceded,  in  which  cjise  the  scholar  is  placM  **out  of  course,"  and  is  not 
reckone<l  as  a  candidate  for  honors  or  for  graduation. 

The  terms  are  $30  per  session  of  5  months,  payable  in  advance ;  besides  the  fee  of 
$10  for  the  diploma,  there  will  be  no  further  charge.  All  bills  must  be  settled  liefore 
graduation. 

The  first  session  begins  on  the  first  Monday  of  September;  the  second,  on  the  first 
Monday  of  Febmary ;  biU)  students  are  not  precluded  from  entering  at  other  times. 

The  following  are  the  ordinary  holidays : 
Every  Saturday ; 

The  days  of  a  session  remaining  after  the  close  of  an  examination; 
All  the  holy  days  of  obligation ; 
From  the  23<1  of  December  to  the  2d  of  January; 
From  Wedues<lay  in  Holy  Week  to  Wednesday  in  Eiistflr  Week; 
The  Feasts  of  St.  Patrick  and  iSt.  Aloysins; 
Fast  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  Decoration  Day. 

Attendance  will  be  required  for  a  short  time  on  the  first  and  second  Saturdays  of 
the  month,  not  for  class  recitations,  but  for  certain  religious  or  literary  exercises. 

The  hours  for  school  are  from  8 :  .SO  a.  ni.  to  2  ]>.  ni.,  with  short  recesses  at  convenient 
intervals.  Special  arrangenu^nts  will  l)o  necessary,  in  esich  individual  cjwe,  to  excuse 
later  arrival.  During  the  i>rogress  of  the  examinations  the  tinitj  for  closing  will  be 
somewhat  anticipated. 

The  first  half  hour  oY  each  day  is  occupied  in  att^^ndance  at  miiss.  One  hour  a 
day  is  devoted  to  arithmetic  or  niathematicH;  2  hours  a  week  to  the  study  of 
modern  languages;  and  the  rest  of  the  time  is  spent  in  the  principal  class  of  Latin, 
Greek,  or  English. 

For  each  memory  lesson,  according  to  its  excellence,  the  scholar  receives  a  mark, 
grading  from  10  dowu;  for  translation,  from  20,  and  for  themes  or  compositions, 
from  30,  as  the  labor  of  preparation  of  these  various  exercises  and  their  relative 
importance  are  considered  to  be  to  each  other  lis  1,  2,  and  3.  At  the  end  of  each 
month  public  proclamation  is  made  of  the  average  of  all  imirks,  in  the  separate 
departments  of  classics,  mathematics,  and  modern  languago).  The  average  of  these 
monthly  averages  is  what  is  termed  the  average  of  monthly  results;  at  the  middle 
examination  averages  are  given  in  likt;  manner  for  the  varicuis  branches,  and  a  coui^ 
mon-examination  average  struck.  To  obtain  the  term  average,  that  of  the  monthly 
results  and  of  the  examination  are  added,  and  their  sum  divided  by  2.  In  the  second 
term  or  session  the  same  method  is  follow<Hl,  and  the  year's  results  are  seen  in  the 
average  resulting  from  the  combination  of  those  of  the  two  terms.  According  to 
this  average  of  results  for  the  year,  commcucemout  honors,  grade,  and  ]>romotions 
are  determined. 

The  moral  and  religious  part  of  education  is  considered  to  be  incomparably  the 
most  important.  Catholic  studcuits,  if  not  excused  for  good  reasons,  are  required  to 
!)«  present  at  mass  every  day,  to  recite  the  daily  catechetical  lesson,  to  attend  the 
weekly  lecture  on  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  to  make  the  annual  retreat,  to  present 
themselves  to  their  confessor  every  month,  and,  if  they  have  not  received  the  sacra- 
ment of  penance,  confirmation,  or  holy  eucharist,  to  prepare  for  their  reception. 

The  candidate  for  admission  should  be  acquainted  with,  and  prepared  to  observe, 
the  following  rules: 

On  arriving  at  the  college  the  students  will  repair  immediately  to  the  cloakroom, 
where  they  will  dei>09it  their  books,  overcoats,  etc. ;  thence  they  will  proceed 
directly  to  the  gymnasium,  where  they  will  remain  till  time  for  mass. 
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ThoAe  who  are  not  required  to  be  present  at  mass,  if  they  arrive  during  mass,  will 

remain  in  the  gymnasium . 
No  class  is  to  leave  the  gymnasium  for  the  schoolroom  unless  accompanied  by  the 

teacher. 
When  anyone  obtains   permission  to  leave  the  classroom  he  is  to  return  without 

unnecessary  delay. 
The  places  for  recreation  are  the  gymnasium  and  the  court.    All  the  rest  of  the 

premises  will  be  considered  as  *^out  of  bounds." 
Playing  ball,  snowballing,  pitching,  and  all  games  that  endanger  windows  are  pro- 
hibited. •> 
Whoever  damages  tHe  college  property  must  make  compensation. 
No  boisterous  conduct  is  allowed  in  the  corridors  or  classrooms  at  any  time.    Even 

in  the  gymnasium,  and  during  recitation,  the  behavior  should  be  decorous. 
The  use  of  tobacco  is  prohibited. 

In  fine,  any  conduct  unbecoming  the  character  of  a  gentleman  will  be  regarded  as 
a  violation  of  the  college  rules. 

Religious  motives  being  habitually  appealed  to,  little  need  has  been  experienced 
of  frequent  or  severe  pui^ishment. 

Flagrant  offenses,  such  as  are  detrimental  to  the  reputation  of  the  college,  or  are 
obstructive  of  the  good  of  other  pupils,  are  gro  imds  for  expulsion. 

For  faults  of  ordinary  occurrence,  such  as  tardy  arrival,  failure  in  recitations,  or 
minor  instances  of  misconduct,  detention  after  school,  or  the  task  of  copying  or  com- 
mitting to  memory  some  linos  of  an  author,  is  usually  found  to  be  sufficient  penalty. 
The  efforts  of  teachers  and  prefects  will  be  much  facilitated  if  the  cooperation  of 
parents  can  be  secured. 

Parents  are,  therefore,  earnestly  requested  to  insist  upon  daily  study  at  home,  for 
2  or  3  hours  at  least;  to  notify  the  prefect  speedily  in  case  of  tbs  withdrawal  of  their 
sons;  of  necessary  detention  from  or  tardy  arrival  at  school;  of  failure  to  receive 
the  monthly  report^  to  attend  to  notifications,  always  sent  by  the  prefect  the  second 
day  of  an  unexplamed  absence,  or  for  lessons  signally  bad  during  a  considerable 
length  of  time ;  and  not  to  pass  over  without  inquiry  averages  of  lessons  falling  be- 
low 75. 

COURSE  OF  STUDIES  IN  THE  CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

First  Year. 

0LA88  OF  R  TJDIMKNTS. 
SECOND  DIVISION. 

£ii^li«^.— Catechism,  Oould  Brown's  Grammar,  Mitcheir^  Geography   and  Atlas, 
Kerney's  Scripture  History,  compositions,  declamation. 
Latin. — Yenni's  Grammar. 
Second  cla98  of  arithmetic, — Greenleafs  National  Arithmetic. 

FIRST  DIVISION.  • 

.English, — Catechism,  Gould  Brown's  Grammar,  Mitchell's  Geography  and  Atlas, 
ancient  history,  compositions,  declamation. 
Txitin. — Viri  Romse,  Yenni's  Grammar. 
Greek, — Yenni's  Grammar. 
First  class  of  ariihfMtic, — Greenlcafs  National  Arithmetic. 

Second  Year. 

THIRD  &LAS8  OF  GRAMMAR. 

tJnglish. — De  Harbe's  Catechism,  Gould  Brown's  Grammar^  Mitchell's  Geography 
and  Atlas  completed,  ancient  history,  compositions,  declamation. 
Latin. — Yeuni's  Grammar, Exercises,  Nepos's  Lives,  Fables  of  Phasdrus. 
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Greek. — Yenni's  Orammar,  Xenophon's  Anabasis.  * 

Fourth  clasg  of  French. — Otto^s  Grammar,  De  Fivas's  Reader. 
Second  cla$9  of  algebra, — Loomis's  Algebra. 

TiiiUD  Ykak. 

SECOXD  CLASS  OF  GRAMMAR. 

Engliah, — De  Harbe's  CatechiMin,  ino4l(>rii  hiHtury,  oompositioDS,  declamatiou.* 
Latin. — Yeiiui's  Grammar,  written  traiiHlatioim  into  Latin,  Ciesar*H  Commentaries, 
Ovitrs  Metiimorphoses. 

Greek. — Yeuni*8  Grammar,  written  transIatifmH  into  Greek,  Xeuopbon's  Cyroptedia. 
Third  cla«8  of  French. — Otto's  Grammar,  Otto^H  Header. 
First  class  of  algebra. — Loomis's  Algebra. 

Fourth  Ykau. 

FIRST  CLASS  OF  GRAMMAR. 

English. — De  HarbeV  Cateebism,  modern  biHtory,  compositions,  declamation. 

Latin. — Yenni's  Grammar,  written  translationH  into  Latin,  prosody,  Sallnst,  Vir- 
gil's ^noid. 

Greek. — Yenni*8  Grammar,  written  tranMlatious  into  Greek,  Herodotus,  Homer's 
Iliad. 
•  Second  clans  of  French. — OttoV  (irammar,  Otto's  Header. 

Third  class  of  mathematics. — Loomis'sT»eometry. 

FiiTii  Ykar. 
CLASS  OF  HUMANITIES. 

English. — Modern  liintory ;  compositionH,  (specially  poetical;  declamation. 

Latin. — Prosody ;  pre<!epts  of  rbetoric ;  translations  and  composition,  especially  po- 
etical ;  Livy,  Cicero's  Orations,  Horace. 

Greek. — Yenni's  Grammar,  written  translations  into  Greek,  Demosthenes's  Olyn- 
thiacs.  Homer's  Iliad. 

First  class  of  French. — Aim's  Conrse. 

Second  class  of  mathcmatii's. — Loomis's  Trigonometry,  Loomis's  Analytical  Geome- 
try. 

Sixth  Year. 

CLASS  OF  RHETOR  10. 

Engfish. — Compositions,  especially  oratorical;  declamation;  precepts  of  rhetoric. 

Latin. — Precepts  <»f  rbetoric ;  translations  and  comi>ositions,  especially  oratorical ; 
Tacitns's  Agricola,  or  Germania;  Horace,  completed;  Jnvenal. 

Greek. — Written  translations  into  Greek,  Demosthenes  on  the  Crown,  Sophocles's 
(Edipns  the  King,  or  Antigone. 

German. — ^Abn's  Course. 

First  class  of  mathematics. — Loomis's  Analytical  Geometry  completed,  Loomis's 
Calculus. 

Skventh  Year. 

CLASS  OF  PIIILOSOPHT. 

Class  of  menial  philosophif.—HiiHt^o'H  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  Liberatore's  Ethics, 
lectnrei4  and  disputations. 

Class  of  natural  philosophy. — Ganot's  Physics,  Peck's  Mechanics  and  Cognate 
•Sciences. 

Class  of  chemistry. — Eliot  and  Storer's  Manual,  lectures  and  experiments, 
when,  on  the  meritorious  student,  will  be  conferred  the  degree  of  a.  b. 

For  the  further  degree  of  a.  m.  it  will  be  required  that  the  applicant  shall  haye 
continued  his  studies  in  college  1  year,  or  studied  or  practiced  a  learned  profession 
for  2  years. 
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COURSE  OP  STUDIES  IN  THE  ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT. 

First  year.^^atechism^  grammar  reviewed,  history,  comx)oeition,  bookkeeping, ' 
arithmetic  reviewed,  algebra,  declamation. 

Second  year. — Catechism,  history,  composition,  rhetoric,  declamation,  Ijook- 
keeping,  geometry,  French. 

Third  year. — Catechism,  history,  composition,  rhetoric,  declamation,  trigonome- 
try, analytical  geometry,  German. 

Fourth  year. — Composition,  declamation,  logic,  metaphysics,  ethics,  physics,  cal- 
culus, chemistry, 
when  will  be  conferred  the  degrees  of  b.  s. 

In  1889  there  were  in  the  faculty  of  the  college  16  officers  and  teachers. 
At  the  twenty-flfth  annual  commencement,  June  17,  1889,  18  candi- 
dates received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  1  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science.  During  commencement  week  the  play  of  Hamlet 
was  given  by  the  students  of  the  college,  and  a  <' Scientific  Exhibition" 
by  the  graduating  class.  Six  prizes  were  awarded  for  the  best  thesis 
in  Christian  doctrine,  for  English  composition,  declamation,  and  read- 
ing. Medals,  premiums,  and  honorable  mention  were  awarded  to  24 
classes  in  the  different  branches  of  stiuly. 

Among  the  societies  of  the  students  are  the  "  Sodality  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception,'^  the  "  Sodality  of  the  Holy  Angels,"  "  St.  Cecilia  Choir," 
and  "The  Debating  Society." 

The  College  t>f  the  Holy  Cross,  a  Catholic  institution  of  high  grade,  located  at 
Worcester,  was  incorporated  in  1865,  and  has  a  corps  of  15  instructors.  .Its  President 
was  invited  to  furnish  its  history  for  this  report,  but  did  not  respond. 


CHAPTER  XVni. 
CLARK  UNIVERSITY. 

THE  FOtlNDER. 

m 

Clark  University  was  founded  by  tlie  muniflcenceof  a  native  of  Wor- 
cester County,  Massachusetts.    It  was — 

not  the  outcome  of  a  freak  of  impulse,  or  of  a  sudden  wave  of  generoaity,  or  of 
tbe  natural  desire  to  perpetuate  in  a  worthy  way  one's  ancestral  name.  T6  compre- 
hend the  genesis  of  the  enterprise  we  must  go  back  aloug  the  track  of  Mr.  Clark's 
personal  history'  20  years  at  least.  For  as  Ipng  ago  as  that,  the  idea  came  home  with 
force  to  his  luihd  that  all  civilized  communities  are  in  the  hands  of  experts;  that 
the  man  who  has  special  and  extensive  knowledge  on  any  given  subject  is  the  man 
whose  verdict  decides  important  points  at  issue  and  sways  the  opiuiim  of  the  multi- 
tude. Looking  around  at  the  facilities  obtainable  in  this  country  for  the  prosecution 
of  original  research,  he  was  struck  with  the  meagerness  and  the  inadequacy.  Col- 
leges and  professional  schools  we  have  in  abundance,  but  there  a])peared  to  be  no 
one  grand  inclusive  institution,  unsaddled  by  an  academic  department,  where  students 
might  pursue  as  far  as  possible  their  investigations  of  any  and  every  branch  of  science. 

«  #  -v  *  •  »  * 

Mr.  Clark  went  abroad  and  spent  8  years  visiting  the  institutions  of  learning  in 
almost  every  country  of  Europe.  He  studied  into  their  history  and  observed  their 
present  working.  He  sought  out  tlie  ancient  shrines  of  scholarship,  and  informed 
himselfrespecting  the  very  beginnings  of  educational  movements.  Indeed  he  had  pre- 
pared in  manuscript  for  his  own  use  accounts  of  the  various  methods  of  instructing 
and  educating  the  humau  mind  in  vogue  from  the  time  when  learning  began  to  be 
disseminated  through  the  world.  Thus  the  ideas  respecting  education  which  had 
long  been  working  in  his  prolific  mind  were  shaped  and  enriched  by  contact  with 
the  best  thought  of  Europe  and  by  a  survey  of  the  various  methods  of  instruction 
in  operation  there.* 

It  is  his  strong  and  expressed  desire  that  the  highest  possible  academic 
standards  be  here  forever  maiutained;  that  special  opportunities  and 
inducements  be  offered  to  research ;  that  to  this  end  the  instpuctors  be 
not  overburdened  with  teaching  or  examinations;  that  all  available 
exi)erience,  both  of  older  countries  and  our  own,  be  freely  utilized,  and 
that  new  me^isures  and  even  innovations,  if  really  helpful  to  the  highest 
needs  of  modem  science  and  culture,  be  no  less  freely  adopted;  in  fine, 
that  the  great  opportunities  of  a  new  foundation  in  this  land  and  age 
be  diligently  explored  and  improved. 

^See  ''Clark  University,"  by  Howard  A.  Bridgman,  in  Education  for  December, 

1889. 
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lie  has  ehosen  Worcester  as  the  seat  of  the  new  foundation  after 
mature  deliberation — first: 

Because  its  location  is  central  among  the  beat  colleges  of  the  East, 
and  by  supplementing  rather  than  duplicating  their  work  he  hopes  to 
advance  all  their  interests  and  to  secure  their  good  will  and  active 
support,  that,  together,  further  steps  may  be  taken  in  the  develop- 
ment of  superior  education  in  New  England;  and  secondly: 

Because  he  believes  the  culture  of  this  city  will  ensure  that  enlight- 
ened public  opinion  indispensable  in  maintaining  these  educational 
standards  at  their  highest;  and  that  its  wealth  will  insure  the  perpetual 
increase  of  revenue  required  by  the  rapid  progress  of  science.. . 

THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

As  the  first  positive  step  towards  the  realization  of  these  long-formed 
plans,  Mr.  Clark  invited  the  following  gentlemen  to  constitute  with 
himself  a  board  of  trust^^s: 

Stephen  Salisbury,  a.  b.,  Han-ard,  1856;  Universities  of  Paris  and  Berlin,  1856-58; 

Harvard  Law  School,  1859-61 ;  president  Antiqnarian  Society  since  1887. 
Charles  Devens,  a.  b.,  Harvard,  1838;  Harvard  Law  School,  1840;  major-general^ 

1863;  judge  of  supreme  court,  1857;  United  States  Attorney-General,  1877-81; 

LL.  D.,  Columbia  and  Harvard,  1877;  judge  supreme  court  since  1881. 
George  F.  Hoar,  a.  b..  Harvard,   1846;  Har\^ard  Law  School,  1849;   Unitwl  States 

House  of  Representatives,  1868-76;  United  States  Senate  since  1876;  ll.  p., 

William  and  Mary,  Amherst,  Harvard,  and  Yale. 
William  W.  Rice,  a.  b.,  Bowdoin,  1846;  admitted  to  bar,  1854;  United  States  House 

of  Representatives,  1876-86;  ll.  d.,  Bowdoin,  1886. 
Joseph  Sargent,!  a.  b.,  Harvard,  1834;  M.  D.,  Harvard,  1837;  London  and  Paris  hos- 
pitals, 1838-40. 
John  D.  W^ashbum,  a.  b.,  Harvard,  1853;  Harvard  Law  School,  1856;  representative, 

1876-79;  Stat*,  senate,  1887;  Unites  Stat<?8  minister  to  Switzerland,  1889. 
Frank  P.  Goulding,  a.  b.,  Diirtmouth,  1863;  Harvard  Law  School,  1866;  city  solicitor 

since  1881. 
George  Swan.  a.  n.,  Amherst,  1847;  a<lmitted  to  bar,  1851;  member  of  Worcester 

school  board  since  1879;  chairman  of  high  school  committee. 

A  eliarter  was  granted  early  in  1887.  Land  and  other  property  that 
had  been  before  secured  by  the  founder  was  transferred  to  the  board, 
and  the  erection  of  a  central  building  was  begun. 

THE    PRESIDENT    AND   HIS  DUTIES. 

In  the  spring  of  1888  G.  Stanley  Hall,  then  a  professor  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  was  invited  to  the  i)residency.  The  official  letter 
conveying  this  invitation  contained  the  following  well-considered  and 
significant  expression  of  the  spirit  animating  the  trust^^s: 

They  desire  to  impose  on  you  no  trammels;  they  have  no  friends  for  whom  they 
wish  to  provide  at  the  expense  of  the  interests  of  the  institution;  no  ]>et  theories  to 
press  upon  you  in  derogation  of  your  judgment;  no  sectarian  t.ests  to  apply;  no 
guaranties  to  require  save  such  as  are  implied  by  your  acceptance  of  this  trust. 


»  Died  October  12,  1888. 
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Their  single  desire  is  to  fit  men  for  the  highest  duties  of  life,  and  to  that  end,  that 
this  institution,  in  whatever  brancht^s  of  sound  learning  it  may  find  itself  engaged, 
may  be  a  loader  and  a  light. 

The  president,  who  was — 

bred  among  the  Franklin  Hills  of  Massachusetts,  stands  in  his  own  department,  that 
of  psychology,  easily  at  the  head  of  American  Hcholars.  He  is  now,  perhaps,  45  years 
of  age.  After  his  a]>pointment,  in  the  spring  of  1888,  he  was  granted  a  year's  leave 
of  absence,  with  full  salary,  to  viHit  Kuro])can  universities.  He,  too,  has  come  back 
with  a  broa<lened  horizon,  and  better  equip]»ed  for  his  important  work.  His  learn- 
ing, coupled  with  his  executive  ability,  withcmt  which  no  university  president  can 
be  a  real  Huccess  in  these  days,  <juaIiHcs  him  to  take  the  helm,  and  his  appreciation 
of  Mr.  Clark's  gre^it  purpose  is  so  sympathetic  that  the  two  will  labor  in  the  utmost 
harmony  to  stH'ure  the  dt^«ire<l  ends.  Dr.  Hall  will  direct  the  work  of  the  department 
of  |>sychology,  and  will  continue  to  edit  the  American  Journal  of  Psychology,  a  peri- 
odical which  has  attained  high  fame  abroad  as  well  as  in  this  country.' 

The  duties  of  this  ofhce  were  thus  defined  by  the  trustees  May  23, 
1889: 

The  president  of  the  university  shall  consult  frequently  with  the  trustees  on  all 
matters  which  conc<rrn  tlie  welfare  of  the  university,  and  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
board.  He  shall  confer  with  each  instructor  <*oncerning  the  development  of  his  de- 
partment, determine  tln^  duties  and  authority  of  each,  and  preside  at  the  meetings 
of  the  faculty.  He  shall  be  the  authorized  medium  of  communication  between  the 
board  of  trustees  and  the  officers  of  instruction,  individually  and  collectively,  in  all 
matters  involving  tbt»  administration  of  the  university.  The  enactments  of  the 
board  concerning  instructors  and  their  work,  and  all  requests,  complaints,  andpro- 
p(»sals  from  the  faculty  to  the  trustees,  shall  be  made  known  through  him.  HeshaU 
exercis<*  or  provide  such  supcrintenden(!e  over  buildings,  apparatus,  books,  and  other 
property  as  will  secure  their  protecticm  and  approi)riate  use.  Expenditures  must 
not  be  orclered  by  any  instructor  of  the  university  without  his  previous  consent  or 
the  express  authority  of  the  board. 

PROFESSORS   AND   SPECIAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  plans  of  the  university  liiwl  so  far  i)ro[cressed  that  work  was  beg^m 
in  Oet-ober,  1881),  in  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and  psy- 
chology. 

The  w^ork  of  the  imiversity  outlined  for  the  openmg  year  was  stated 
as  follows : 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

The  pr(*sideut  of  the  univ<»rsity  has  been  appointed  temportiry  proftvwor  of  psy- 
chology, and  will  continue,  so  fur  as  otln'r  engageuu^nts  will  i>ermit,  to  direct  the 
work  of  this  departuient  as  formerly  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  By  instruc- 
ti<m  or  seminaries,  or  by  can»ful  personal  conference  and  guidance  to  the  best  litera- 
ture, and  with  the  aid  of  Dr.  Sauford,  attention  will  be  directed  to  the  following 
topics: 

The  general  properties  of  the  nervous  substances;  the  jjsycho-physiology  of  each 
of  the  special  senses  and  their  defects;  the  perception  of  time  and  space;  the  time 
sense;  the  psycho-physic  law;  mental  images  (morbid  and  noruial)  and  their  associ- 
ations; the  leading  topics  in  the  psychology  of  insanity,  ej*pecially  aphasia,  iUu- 
sions  and  hallucinati<ms,  melancholia,  neunisthenia,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  mania,  and 
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paralysis ;  instinct ;  the  psychology  of  language ;  myth,  eastern,  and  belief  anthropo- 
logically considered;  hypnotism,  and  the  psychological  side  of  the  history  of  philos- 
ophy, especially  the  Greek,  German,  and  English  systems. 

Dr.  Hall  will  also  direct  the  work  of  a  few  students  of  Class  III  (below)  in  the  his- 
tory, methods,  and  organization  of  education,  elementary,  intermediate,  and.  suim»- 
rior.  On  these  topics  he  will  give  a  special  course  of  lectures  during  a  part  of  the 
year. 

Opportunities  in  ))sychology  will  be  supplemented  by  work  in  the  biological  de- 
partment and  especially  by  that  of  Dr.  Donaldson.  A  well-<Hiuip)>ed  laboratory  of 
apparatus  for  research  in  the  various  departments  of  experimental  i>sychology  will 
also  be  oi>ened  in  October. 

Opportunities  for  prompt  publication  of  meritoriouH  investigations,  together  with 
digests  of  current  literature  in  this  department,  will  he  found  in  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Psy<'hology,  which  in  publishe<l  under  the  editorial  care  of  Dr.  Hall. 

Henry  H.  Donaldson  has  b(>en  api)ointed  assistant  professor  of  neurology.  Dr. 
Donaldson  graduatefl  fnmi  Yale  College  in  1879.  After  s]>ending  a  year  at  the  Shef- 
field Scientitic  School  and  another  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  New 
York  City  he  was  appointed  a  fellow  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  for  2  years,  re- 
ceiving the  degree  of  doctor  of  ]>hilosophy  there  in  1885.  A  year  an<l  a  half  wa» 
then  spent  in  Europe,  chiefly  with  Professors  Gudden  at  Munich,  Forel  at  Zurich, 
and  Golgi  at  Turin,  and  on  returning  he  was  appointed  associate  In  psychology  in 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Dr.  Donaldson  will  give  instructions  in  the  finer  anatomy  of  the  central  nervous 
system  in  man,  in  the  histology  of  the  sense  organs  in  the  vertebrate  series,  and  the 
localization  of  function  in  the  brain,  together  with  such  other  topics  as  may  serve 
to  facilitate  study  in  these  lines. 

Lectures,  laboratory  work,  conferences,  etc.,  will  be  offered. 

Edmund  Clark  Sanford,  who  h:is  been  appoint^id  instructor  in  psychology',  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  California  in  1883.  He  has  since  spent  4  years  at 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  where  he  was  appointed  fellow  in  psychology  in  1887, 
and  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  the  following  year.  The  past  aca- 
demic year  htis  been  spent  as  instructor  in  the  undergraduate  department  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  and  in  editing,  under  Dr.  Hall's  supervision.  The  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Psychology. 

Dr.  Sanford  will  give  the  two  following  special  courses,  focusing  upon  psychome- 
try  and  psychological  optics: 

Firnt  half-year. — The  })hysiological  psychology  of  vision ;  monocular  vision,  C4>lor 
perception,  contrast,  etc. ;  binocular  vision,  stereoscopy,  and  the  horopter,  percep- 
tion of  space,  nativisni,  and  empiricism.  Chief  authorities,  Helmholtz,  Hering, 
Wundt.  The  aim  will  be  to  tlemonstrate  all  the  important  experiments  mentioned 
in  the  course  with  suitable  apparatus. 

Second  half-year, — The  application  of  time  mesisurements  to  psychology;  sim])le 
and  complicated  reaction  times,  pcrs(mal  e([uatiou,  association  time^,  and  time  sense. 

Dr.  Sanford  will  also  assist  Professor  Hall  in  thi^  work  of  instruction  and  in  the 
direction  of  the  psycho-physic  laboratt)ry.  seminary,  etc. 

The  laboratory  of  the  department  will  be  open  for  two  kinds  of  work.     The  first 
demonstrational  and  int>ended  to  familiarize  students  with  ]>sycho-physic  methods 
and  a])paratus ;  the  second,  advanced  and  intended  for  those  already  fitted  for  origi- 
nal research. 

Other  instruction. — Dr.  Boaz  will  lecture  upon  the  general  subject  of  anthropology, 
including  craniometry  and  i>hysical  anthrojiology  generally,  and  methml  of  study- 
ing primitive  ])Cople  with  reference  to  his  own  work  among  Indian  tribi^s  and  Esqui- 
maux, but  with  sx>ecial  attention  to  the  psychological  side  of  myth,  custom,  and 
belief. 

Mr.  Burt  will  lecture  on  ancient  ])hiloso])liy,  psychology',  and  ethics. 
Vr.  Cook  will  lecture  on  modern  phWottophy,  \)ttycholo^y,  and  ethios. 
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Dr.  MaoDonald  will  lecturer  ou  tMln<>atinn,  it-s  history,  thoorics,  and  iuHtitntious, 
or  applied  and  pnvctical  p»y<*li()logy  in  its  broad  Reuses,  including  social  refonu,  tem- 
perance, prison  discipline,  reformatory  institutions,  divorce,  asylums,  training  of 
detectives,  criminal  anthroi>olog>',  personal  hygiene,  and  regimen. 

Dr.  Taber  will  instruct  in  symbolic  logic,  including  the  logic  of  rehitivcs  and  the 
calculus  of  probabilities,  with  special  rtdation  U»  the  calculus  of  De  Morgun  and 
Boole,  and  the  development's  of  Cliarles  Pierce,  ShrtN^der,  Ladd,  Franklin,  and 
Mitchel,  and  logical  machines.  As  this  work  throws  light  upon  the  processes  of 
mathematics  and  the  logic  of  algebra  and  i»f  notation  and  numbers,  it  is  recommended 
to  students  of  mathemati<rs,  im  well  as  to  students  of  psychology. 

Dr.  Hodge  will  give  a  few  lecturer  upon  the  mori)hological  changes  in  nerve  cells 
accompanying  various  forms  of  stimulation. 

Opportunity  for  publiciitiou  of  original  memoirs  is  offered  in  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Psychology,  now  iniblishe*!  at  the  university. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Orr  has  bi^en  nominate<l  as  ]>sychologist  and  anthropologist  to  the  Gov- 
ernment astronomical  ex])edition,  which  sails  in  October  for  southwestern  Africa, 
imdcr  the  direction  of  Professor  Todd.     Mr.  Orr  is  a  graduate  of  Michigan  Univer-. 
sity,  and  has  spent  2  years  iu  postgraduatt;  work  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

The  work  of  the  psychologii^al  deimrtment  is  intended  for  the  following  classes  of 
students:  Those  who  desire  to  t^'.ach  philosophy  iu  any  or  all  of  its  departments; 
physicians  or  medical  students  who  wish  to  become  specialists  in  the  treatment  of 
insanity  or  of  diseases  with  ntirvous  <!ouipli(>atiuus ;  those  who  desire  to  study  edu- 
cation professionally  (au<l  who  are  advised  to  give  most  of  their  energy  to  psychol- 
ogy, which  is  its  chief  scientitic  basis,  pedagogy  being  a  field  of  applied  psychology). 

Some  of  the  si)ocial  topics  int^>  which  the  work  above  naturally  falls  can  be  at- 
tended as  a  special  course  by  students  of  other  departments.  Thus,  students  of 
biology  or  pathology  may  follow  the  histological  course  of  Dr.  Donaldson;  students 
of  classics  may  follow  the  course  in  (ireek  philonophy ;  of  mor])hology,  the  lectures 
ou  mstinct;  of  astronomy,  the  lectures  ou  reaction  time  and  the  personal  equation. 

BIOLOGY. 

Dr.  C.  O.  Whitman  has  been  appointed  professor  of  biology.  Dr.  JVhitman  grad- 
uated at  Bowdoin  College  in  .1868;  was  principal  of  Westford  Academy  from  1869  to 
1872;  submaster  in  the  English  high  school,  Boston,  from  1872  to  1875;  a  pupil  of 
Louis  Agassiz  at  Penikese  in  1873;  studied  with  Professors  Lenckart,  Scheuck,  and 
Weidemann  in  Liepsic  from  1875  to  1878,  where  he  also  took  his  degree  of  ph.i>. 
Returning  to  the  English  High  School,  Boston,  in  1878,  he  was  iu  the  following  year 
appointed  fellow  of  .Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  was  later  professor  of  zoology 
in  the  University  of  .Japan  from  1879  to  1881.  Iu  the  year  1882  he  occupied,  at  the 
invitation  of  Pn^fessor  Dohrn,  a  table  in  the  NapU^  zoological  station.  Oom  1883 
to  1886  he  carrie<l  on  his  studies  on  the  embryology  of  fishes  with  Alexander  Agassiz 
at  the  Newport  Marine  Laboratory  and  at  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology 
at  Harvard.  Since  1886  h(;  has  been  diriMrtor  of  the  Allis  Lake  Laboratory,  Mil- 
waukee, during  the  years  18SH-89  of  tln^  Marine  Hi(»logi<>al  Laboratory  of  Wood's 
Holl.  Dr.  Whitman  is  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Morphology  and  of  the  microscopical 
department  in  the  American  Naturalist. 

In  this  department  Warren  P.  Lombard  was  appointed  assistant  professor  of  physi- 
ology in  August,  1888. 

Dr.  Lombard  graduat<*d  from  Harvard  College  in  1878,  and  from  Harvard  Medical 
School  in  1881.  In  1881-82  he  was  prosector  and  lecturer  in  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  in  New  York  City,  and  for  the  next  3  years,  1882-85,  attended 
^tures  and  was  engaged  iu  research  work  iu  Germany,  chiefly  in  the  laboratory  of 
Professor  Ludwig,  in  Leipsic.  The  next  3  years  were  devote<l  to  research  and  to  the 
duties  of  lecturer  and  assistant  in  physiology  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons and  elsewhere.  The  past  year  was  si>ent  in  the  laboratories  of  Professors 
Dastre  and  DarsonviU,  of  Paris,  Professor  Mosso,  of  Turiu^  and  elsewhere. 
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Work  ill  this  d.«?partiu<mt  will  be  comlnctod  with  the  aid  of  lectures,  laborat<^ry, 
conferences,  etc.,  Jind  will  c<»ver  the  physiology  of  digestion,  secretion,  respiration, 
circulation,  the  nerves,  muscles,  and  senses.  The  laboratory  will  be  well  furnished 
with  instruments  and  other  appliances  for  inyestigation  in  each  of  these  8]>eciul 
fields. 

A  lecture  course  extemling  through  2  or  3  years,  in  comparative  embryology,  will 
be  offered.  The  leinling  topics  in  the  early  part  of  the  course  will  be  as  follows: 
The  genesis  of  the  ovum,  the  phenomena  of  maturation,  fecundation,  etc.,  the  theo- 
ries of  heredity  founded  on  these  phenomena,  the  phenomena  of  cytokinesis  and 
karyokinesis,  cytological  terminology,  the  different  types  of  cleavage  of  the  ovum, 
experimental  researches  in  cleavage,  modeii  of  gastrula^ion,  formation  of  the  embrj-o 
in  vertebrates  and  invertebrates,  a  comparison  of  the  larval  and  the  fcetal  type  of 
development.  Aquaria  and  ponds  will  be  placed  as  early  as  possible  at  the  service 
of  those  connected  with  the  laboratory,  and  opportunities  for  the  investigation  of 
marine  life  will  be  given  at  the  marine  biological  laboratory  at  Wood's  Holl. 

Facilities  for  publication  will  bo  offered  in  the  Journal  of  Morphology,  which  is 
published  under  the  editorial  direction  of  Dr.  Whitman.  An  artist  will  be  penna- 
nently  connected  with  this  department. 

F.  Mall  has  been  appointed  adjunct  professor  of  anatomy.  Dr.  Mall  graduat«Kl 
from  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1883,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  M.  d.  He 
studied  1  year  with  Professor  Kuhne  at  Heidelberg,  and  2  years  with  Professors 
Weigert,  His,  and  Ludwig  in  the  University  of  I-ieipsic.  Since  1886  he  has  been, 
successively,  fellow,  instructor,  and  associate  in  pathology  in  the  Johns  Hoiikins 
University. 

Dr.  Mall  will  offer  two  courses,  one  in  history,  and  one  in  vertebrate  embryology. 
Each  of  those  may  be  divided  into  two  course^*,  one  theoretical  and  practical  for  be- 
ginners, three  times  a  week,  in  the  afternoon,  and  one  consisting  of  laboratory  work 
(9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.)  for  advanced  students. 

Dr.  J.  Playfair  McMurrich  has  been  appointed  docent  in  biology.  Dr.  McMurrieh 
graduated  B.  A.  from  the  University  of  Toronto  in  1879,  and  held  the  position  of  as- 
sistant in  the  biological  laboratory  there  for  the  succeeding  2  years,  at  the  same 
time  pursuiuf^i  course  of  study  in  medicine.  He  Wiis  appointed  professor  of  biology 
in  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  at  Guelph,  Canada,  in  1882,  which  position  he 
held  until  1884,  when  he  entered  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  as  instructor  in  oste- 
ology, and  has  for  the  past  2  years  been  professor  of  biology  at  the  Haverford  College. 

Herman  C.  Humpus,  who  has  been  appointed  fellow  in  biology,  graduated  from 
Brown  University  in  i88'4,  where  he  pursued  a  post-graduate  course  in  zoology,  and 
acted  as  instructor  under  Professor  Packard.  From  1886  to  the  present  time  he  has 
been  professor  of  biology  at  Olivet  College,  Michigan. 

PHYSICS. 

Albert  A.  Michelson  has  been  appointed  acting  professor  of  physics.  Dr.  Michel- 
son  graduate<l  at  the  United  Statt^s  Naval  Academy  in  1873,  where  he  afterward 
served  as  instructor  in  physics  and  chemistry  for  4  years.  He  was  later  attached 
to  the  Nautical  Almanac  office  in  Washington.  For  2  years,  beginning  in  1880,  he 
worked  in  Eurojje  under  Helmholtz,  Quincke,  Mascart,  and  Corun.  On  returning, 
he  resigned  his  commission  of  nnister  (now  called  lieutenant)  in  the  Navy,  and  l>e- 
came  professor  of  physics  in  the  Case  School  of  Science,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  he 
has  since  remained.  In  1888  he  was  awarded  the  Kumford  medals  for  his  researches 
on  the  velocity  of  light.  Dr.  Michelson  is  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Science,  corresponding  member  of  the  British  Association,  vice  president  of  the 
Americation  Association  for  Advancement  of  Science,  etc. 

Professor  Michelson  will  give  a  course  of  illustrated  and  experimental  lectures  in 
physics,  extending  through  2  years.  These  will  treat  the  chief  topics  in  this  de- 
partment, and  will  be  sufficiently  advanced  for  students  intending  to  make  physics 
a  speciuUy,  and  will  be  interspersed  by  examinations  and  conferences. 
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Thifi  conrae  will  be  snpplomctited  by  a  Hi'rieH  of  Icoturet)  or  rAadingH  in  theoretical 
aptic«,  electricity  and  ma^u<itiHni,  or  in  thormodynaniicH  of  a  more  informal  nature. 
8tadentH  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  iutt^gral  and  differential  calculus  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  following  thin  roarw\ 

A  grudtMl  course  of  labonitory  inHtruotion  will  be  offered  for  practical  acquaintance 
with  Hpt'-cial  meth(MlH.  Dr.  MichclHon  will  Htrive,  by  advice  and  example,  to  encour- 
age a  Bplrit  of  diligent  invoMtigation  and  (original  research,  particularly  in  those  in> 
tending  to  find  their  life  work  in  this  department. 

CHEMISTRY. 

The  organization  of  this  department  was  comj)leted  in  October,  1889. 

A  large  laboratory  of  about  50  hmjuih  was  remly  for  occupation,  and  Prof,  Arthur 
Michael  was  appt»int4*d  proft^ssor  of  chi'iiilHtry.  ProfcsHor  Michael  is  a  native  of  Bnf- 
falo,  and  was  educated  in  this<rountry  until  1871,  when  he  went  to  Europe  and  spent 
8  years  in  the  study  of  chemistry,  chietly  with  Hiinsen  at  Heidelberg,  Ilofmann  of 
Berlin,  and  Wurtz  of  Paris.  Since  1881  li«^  has  been  professor  of  chemistry  at  Tufts 
College,  where,  mainly  at  his  own  expense,  he  has  equipped  a  research  laboratory, 
probably  unsurp:issed  in  this  country  in  its  facilities  for  investigation.  He  is  the 
author  of  numerous  memoirs,  and  haH  an  enviable  reputation  in  Europe.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  American  A<'ademy  of  Sciences,  and  has  lately  returned  with  his  wife 
from  a  15  mtrnths*  tour  around  the  world. 

Mr.  Charles  K.  Swartz  Iuih  been  appointed  university  fellow  in  chemistry.  Mr. 
Swartz  is  a  native  of  Baltimore,  and  a  graduate  of  Pennsylvania  College.  He  receivetl 
a  second  degree  at  .Johns  Hopkins  Kniversity  in  1888.  During  the  past  year  he  has 
been  studying  the  ])hysical  side  of  chemistry  in  (rermany. 

MATHKMATICS. 

Appliances  for  this  department  an;  also  liberally  ordered.  ''The  staff  of  each  de- 
partment will  be  further  ext^Mule^l  so  as  to  embrace  'docents*  and  fellows.  By  the 
former  term  is  meant  students  who  are  granted  a  private  room  and  peculiar  facilities 
for  work  in  a  given  line,  in  return  for  which  they  may  give  fifteen  or  twenty  lectures 
during  the  year.  They  will  also  receive  from  two  to  four  hundred  dollars  a  year, 
according  to  the  servi<'e  reuden*<l.'' 

The  organization  of  all  of  tbt^  above,  and  of  other  departments  will  be  gradual,  and 
the  foundation  perio<l  of  the  university  will  eovi-r  some  years. 

Apparatus  is  being  extensively  ordi^nMl  of  the  b(\Ht  makers  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe,  chiefly  from  those  who.  devote  th<Mnselves  to  the  special  class  of  apparatus 
in  which  they  excel. 

The  instructors  in  each  department  will  make  timely  provision  for  all  their  needs, 
aud  arc  also  requested  to  furnish  lists  of  desired  books  and  periodicals. 

MKTIIODS. 

Besides  field  work,  excursions  to  institutions  public  and  privat*;,  ceaching  and 
cram  classes,  examinations,  conferences,  and  other  mo<les  by  which  knowledge  now 
seems  best  imparted  aud  retained,  the  following  educational  methods  will  probably 
be  prominent.  . 

iSeminaries. — These  are  stated,  perhaps  weekly,  meetings,  often  in  a  department 
library,  for  joint,  systematic,  but  conversational  work,  under  the  personal  diriH'tion 
of  the  professor,  in  some  special  chapter  of  his  subject.  Here  the  results  of  indi- 
vidual reading  are  reported  fi»r  the  benefit  of  all;  views  are  freely  criticised;  new 
inquiries,  methods,  comparisons,  standiMunts,  etc.,  suggested.  From  the  mutual 
stimulus  thus  given  many  important  works  have  proceeded,  and  the  efficiency  of 
nnivorsities,  especially  in  Germany,  where  s'imiuaries  were  first  generally  intro- 
duced, has  been  greatly  increased. 

Laboratory  work. — For  beginners  this  was  from  the  first  the  best  of  all  forms  of 
apprenticeship,  bringing  student  aud  professor  to  a  far  closer  aud  mutually  stimu- 
li?  25 
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luting  n^l.'itioii.  IltTo  thr  manipulation  of  apparatus  is  Icanunl,  oacli  woIl-chuAcn 
])i(MV  of  whicli  is  an  t»l>vifHiH  cpiloiuc  of  lonj;  liufs  of  roKcari'b;  proo4»HM*H  an*  rriti- 
ciscd,  n-sults  obtained  by  otlit^r  inv<'stij^ator»  arc  tested,  luethodH  an^  disnissed  and 
]K>rf(M'tcd.  The  modern  laboratory  lias  thus  become  an  unoxeelled  sehuol  of  lo^iru! 
mental  iliseipline,  from  which  is  develoj>ed,  as  its  hvM  product,  that  rare  inde|K*u- 
dene*'  in  research  which  is  the  c<»nsunnnation  of  seientitic  culture. 

Lvrturcn. — Tin-  tnist<'«'s  desire  that  each  instructor,  «»f  however  few  students,  should 
jnepare  and  deliver  re<^nhir  ItM'tures,  with  dia<;;rams,  illustrative  apparatus,  and 
refen-nci's  to  standard  text-books,  and  the  best  <'urrent  lit<'raturo  ui»oii  ea<-li  topi*'. 
Advanced  students  and  instructors  will  also  b(>  encoura^e<l  to  Hupplement  thtt  work 
of  tin*  professors  by  «rivin^  s]»ccial  h'ctuves  antl  <*ourHes.  l*ublie  lueturcs  will  from 
time  to  time  be  «4iven. 

CLASSES   OF   STUDKNTS. 


The  folh)win«if  classes  of  students  will  ])e  admitte<l: 

I. — Independent  fttudentH. 

This  class  includes  those  who  have  already  taken  the  d«>ctorat.o  or  other  a(*ademic 
dejxre«'s  in  this  country  t>r  abroad,  and  others  of  sutlicrient  traiiiiu^  who  liave  time 
that  may  In*  devoted  t«»  ])artieular  lines  t»f  study  or  research. 

For  coiiipi>tent  miMi  of  this  class  individual  arrangements  may  be  uiade,  and  au 
indf.))endi'rit  room,  and  even  s]>ecial  apparatus  and  books  provi<le(L  that  they  may 
juirsuc  llicir  in  vest  i,'j;at  ions,  cither  ahun*  or  with  tin*  aiil  and  counsel  of  the  iuMtrue- 
tors.  to  the  best  a<lvanta«^e. 

(Nmditions  unch*r  which  a  few  of  the  most  advanced  students  of  this  ela^s  can  he 
granted  the  renin  dorendi,  as  h*cturers  or  docents.  are  under  careful  cousideration. 

It  is  hopiMl  that  some  of  the  permanent  iustructors  of  the  luiiversity  may  be  n*- 
cruit<Ml  from  this  class. 

It  is  pr<d»able  that  a  few  of  tln-se  mature  stu<h*nts  can  be  received,  not  only  in  the 
tjvc  departments  namiMl  above,  but  in  tdhers  soon  to  be  orgauized,  and  in  the  de- 
velopment of  which  they  may  cooptrrate, 

II. — Candidates  fin'  the  det/ree  of  doetor  of  philosophy. 

Those  jjualifying  for  this  degree  matriculate  early  in  the  fall,  aftvr  suitable  tests, 
which  also  aid  in  determining  when  they  can  b«'  admitted  to  the>  final  examination. 

The  full  course  jirovided  tor  this  class  of  stutlents  will  be  3  yi'ars,  hut  adniisHitMi 
to  advancetl  standing  at  the  outs<'t  is  ])ossibIe,  ami  tlios<.*  found  to  bo  C|ualilied  may 
be  alh>wed  to  take  the  doct4ir's  examination  in  2  years,  or  even  1. 

It  is  to  the  needs  of  thest^  students  that  the  le«'tures,  H<*minaries,  laboratories,  and 
c(dl«'ctions  of  books  and  apparatus  will  be  es])ecially  shaped,  and  no  pains  will  be 
spared  to  alVord  them  cvi'ry  needed  stimulus  :incl  o]»portunity.  It  is  for  them  that 
the  fellowships  and  s<h(darshi]»s  are  primarily  intemlcd,  although  aoy  of  these 
honors  may  be  award«*d  to  students  in  Classes  I  or  III. 

III. — Special  atudentK  not  eandidatcH  for  a  dcffrre. 

This  <lass  includes  tln»se  who  may  (h'sire  to  devt>te  themselves  exclu8iv<'ly  to  one 
or  more  of  the  special  ]>ranchcs — mathematics,  ]diysics,  chemistry,  bicdngy.  or 
])sych<dogy — but  who  do  not  care  tt>  nnitriculate  or  become  candidates  for  a  degree. 

These  Hludents,  provided  they  satisfy  the  heads  of  departments  uf  tlieir  training 

and  competency  in  one  subject,  in  which  tiny  nnist  b<?  a<lvaDCed  (although  they  mav 

be  h'ss  so,  or  even  lM*ginners,  in  otln-r  subjects),  may  be  allowed  entire  freedom  in 

their  choice  and  combination  of  studies,  and,  as  special  studout^,  may  eiyoy  all  the 

privileges  of  the  university. 

1 V. — Medieal  MtadentH. 

The  university  offers  special  facilities  in  those  fundamental  disci]dineM  uimn  which 
the  study  of  me.tlicine  in  all  its  departments  now  rests. 

Thus  students  of  sufficient  i)n*liminary  training  can  b**  admitted  iuto  the  depart- 
niontH  of  cijejiiistry,  bi<dogy,  anatomy,  \>li\H\oTo\i;Y,  uuducurologyy  and  receive  here 
the  purely  <jcicutiiic  part  of  \\  mudkviV  <i(V\\e'AUou« 
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V. — Prtliminary  vandidatts  or  undcrffraduatfH, 

Non-niiiversity  HtiidentA  of  IcMH  Hpecial,  or  U>hh  aflvanced  Htiiiidiii^  than  t ho  ahovo 
four  claH84*H,  who  aro  nearly,  but  not  qiiitts  <]ualifi<Ml  to  bocomo  caudi<lato8  for  tho 
degree  of  doctor  of  ])hiloMojdiy,  may  also  b<»  n'ccivcd. 

Stu<louts  of  this  cbiHS  iiiUHt  for  tho  |>n\S4int  have  coniplot«>d  tho  work  of  tho  first 
3y  or  at  loaHt  of  tlio  first  2,  y<iars  of  a  rc;c"hir  iindorgnMluate  coiifko  in  a  oolloji^o  of 
good  MtandiujXt  or  tho  iM^uivaliMit  thtTcof.  Tlioy  iiniHt  satisfy  tho  aiithoriticH  of  the 
nnivoniity  that  th<*y  i-an  proeeod  tt»  tlio  dejjrrco  of  A.  B.  in  1  year  and  coiiteuiplato 
advauc-luj[i;  to  a  hi>^hcr  dogroc.  Tht^  privih^gfs  and  Htatim  of  tiirrt«)  Htudcnts  will  bo 
more  fully  di'fini'd  lat«^r.  Thoy  may  !>«»  oliMttMl  to  KcholarKhips,  but  not  to  tVllow- 
uhipH.  "No  man  iH  wanted  at  Clark  University  who  docH  not  love  aeienco  for  its 
own  sake,  and  not  for  its  market'ibh^  aK])eetK.  Tho  keynote  to  all  the  projueted 
work  is  original  n^K<;areh,  or  to  quote  Dr.  Hall  again,  the  central  object  is  to  'extend 
the  frontier  of  human  knowledge.'" 

FELLOWSHIPS   AND   S(?n<)LARSHirS. 

Ill  iuhlitioii  to  all  piwious  j^il'ts  oftlui  donor,  and  apart  from  tho  ])ot- 
manent  funds  of  tlic  university,  full  tuition  of  J!?2(M>  oa<*h  for  thirty  niori- 
torious  stu<leiits  will  be  paid  into  the  treasury.  For  eight  of  these 
8tudents,  thus  fr<M»d  from  tuition,  iVIr.  ( Uark  has  also  established  fel- 
lowships yielding  ea(;h  holder  S4(M)  per  annum,  and  eight  more  fellow- 
ships yiehling  eaeh  hohh*r  SUOO  per  annum.  Thes<s  with  ei^ht  free 
Bcholarships  as  above  provided,  wiin)e  known  as  the  Jonas  G.Clark 
8<;hular.ships  and  fellowships  res[)e(tively. 

Mrs.  Clark  has  established  two  feUowships  yielding  }ef4(H)  eiudi,  and  two 
fellowships  yielding  J?2(K)  c^ach  per  annum.  These,  with  the  two  remain- 
ing Si'holarships,  will  be  known  as  the  Mrs.  Jonas  G.  Chirk  fellow- 
ships and  scholarships  resjwM'tively. 

The^e  six  latter  are  especially  ju'ovided  for  the  department  of  i).sy- 
cliology,  while  the  tw(Mity-four  presented  by  Mr.  Clark  are  to  be  <lis- 
tributed  among  the  other  four  departments  at  the  discretion  of  the 
president  and  faculty. 

LOCATION. 

The  university  is  situated  in  Worcester,  the  third  city  of  New  England 
in  size,  with  S(),0(M)  inhabitants.  It  is  1  hour  westward  from  Boston  by 
rail,  and  5  lumrs  from  New  York  City,  (.■entral  among  the  best  New 
England  colleges,  the  location  is  most  favorably  chosen  for  attemi)ting 
the  next  step  in  the  higher  university  deveh)pment  of  tho  countiy. 

Worcester  is  also  the  seat  of  the  following  institutions  of  an  educa- 
tional character. 

The  American  Anticpiarian  Society,  an  inntitntion  of  national  character  and  repute, 

organized  in  1S12,  with  a  library  of  H5,(K)0  vohuutiH,  ]»o«sib8ing  funds  and  eollec- 

tiouH,  and  ifMuiug  pnblications  of  its  own. 
The  Worcester  Free  Public  Library,  coutaininp:  about  75,000  vohimca  and  recoiAing 

about  250  periodicalH. 
The  Worcester  Polytechnic  luHtituto,  incorporate  in  1865,  with  three  large  and 

well  appointed  buildingM,  15  instructors,  and  a  3  years'  course  mainly  in  the 

sciences  and  thoir  application  to  the  practical  arts. 
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llie  Worcester  J-yfiMiin  niid  Natural  Ilistory  AHHo':iati(>ii,  iiHJorjwratfjd  in  1866,  aud 

coTitniniug  extt'iisive  loral  follcctions. 
Tbi*  C!ollfgc  of  tlio  Holy  C'ro«8,  a  Catholic  institution  of  liigU  grade,  in  corpora  t«Hl  in 

18(>r>,  an<l  with  a  cttrps  of  15  instructors. 

In  jwlditiou  to  these  may  be.  mentioned  a  law  library  of  12,(KM)  volumes; 
a  medieal  library  of  8,()0()  volumes;  a  State  normal  school  with  a  2 
years'  course,  (S  instnu'tors,  aud  a})out  2(H)  students;  1  high  Bchool;  the 
ni|;:hhind  Military  Academy,  founded  in  1858,  with  7  instnictors;  the 
Wor(5<»ster  A<;ademy,  a  private  institution,  founded  iu  1874;  and  several 
other  libraries,  societies,  and  educational  institutions. 

Tli(»  university  is  located  on  an  elevated  slope  in  the  western  part  of 
the  eitv  about  a  mile  from  the  central  station.  Here  on  the  22d  of  Oc- 
tober,  1887,  with  imx)ressive  ceremonies  the  corner  stone  of  the  nuiin 
building  was  put  in  its  i)lace. 

Before  the  chart(»r  was  aj)plied  for,  in  January,  1887,  about  0  a^rres 
of  land  had  been  bought,  and  to  this  single  lot  other  tracts  near  by 
have  since  been  added. 

BUILDINGS. 

A  j)lain,  substantial,  ami  well-apiK)inted  central  building,  204  by  114 
feet,  4  stories  high,  and  with  sui)erior  facilities  for  heating,  lighting,  and 
ventilation,  has  been  constructed  of  brick  and  granite,  aud  finished 
throughout  in  oak. 

A  c:hemical  laboratory,  designed  after  consulting  many  experts  and 
plans  of  recent  European  buildmgs,  and  containing  about  50  rooms, 
was  completed  in  the  autumn  of  1889.  It  is  x)ractically  fireproof  aud 
is  ])robably  not  suri)assed  by  any  similar  stnicture  in  the  country. 

The  foundations  of  a  still  larger  department  building  are  laid. 

TUITION. 

The  charge  for  tuition,  giving  all  the  privileges  of  the  university,  but 
not  covering  laboratory  fee.s,  is  ?2(K)  per  annum. 

The  following  extract,  having  reference  to  the  history  and  aims  of 
Clark  University,  is  taken  from  rresident  Hall's  inaugural  address, 
October  2,  1889 : 

Our  history  hcgins  more  than  20  ycnrs  ago  in  the  plans  of  a  reticent  and  sagacious 
man  whoso  leave  we  can  not  here  await  to  speak  of,  who  in  affluence  maintains  the  sim- 
ple and  regular  mode  of  life  inbnvl  in  the  plain  New  England  home  of  his  boyhood; 
phniH  that  have  steadily  grown  with  hi»  fortune  and  that  have  been  ftdlowed  and 
encouraged  with  an  eager  and  growing  interest  which  extended  to  even  minor  items 
by  the  devoted  companion  of  his  life,  liesides  a  largo  fund  already  placed  to  our 
account,  he  has  given  iiis  experience  and  unremitting  daily  care,  worth  tons  largo 
sums  in  economics  and  resulting  in  well  a])]>ointcd  buildings,  a  t»olldlty  of  materials 
and  a  thoroughness  of  workmanship  whic-h  I  believe  are  without  a  jMirallel  of  their 
cost  an<l  kind  in  the  country.  Not  only  in  the  ntultifarious  work  of  the  nuiversity 
office,  its  methods  of  estimati's,  ord«!rs,  bookkee]iing,  of  individual  accountability 
for  all  books,  ap])aratus,  supplies,  and  furniture,  but  in  the  larger  qnestions  of  nni- 
reraity  polity  without  and  cffoctivo  admiuistratiou  withiU|  in  tho  definition  of  da^ 
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afetuih  officer,  the  strict  snbordinntion  and  the  conrentration  of  authority  and  re- 
HpouHibility  Hiin^  to  appeal  to  all  who  have  the  iiiHtinet  for  diacipUne,  and  which  are 
except ioiially  needful  where  the  life  of  Hricnee  i.s  to  l>o  ho  frc^  and  the  poliey  bo  in- 
dependent, in  the  express  exemption,  too,  of  all  iuHtruotorH  who  can  sustain  the  ardors 
of  n^Hi'areh  from  exeessivo  t<*aehin|]^and  examinations,  in  tht;  appointment  of  iwsist- 
antH  in  a  way  to  keep  caoh  member  of  the  staff  at  his  be^t  work,  and  to  avoid  the  too 
common  and  wasteful  practice  in  American  universities  of  letting  ^,000  men  do  $400 
work,  in  the  ample  e<iuipment  of  each  department,  that  no  force  be  lost  on  inferior 
to4ds — in  all  these  and  many  other  resp«*ct^  the  ideal  of  our  founder  has  been  to  make 
everywhere  an  independent  a])plication  of  the  sim]de8t  and  severest  but  also  the  larg- 
est principles  of  business  eciuiomy. 

A  word  so  characteristic  here  that  it  mij^ht  stand  upon  our  very  seal  is  concentra- 
tion. Of  this  onr  founder,  in  declinin<;  to  scatter  his  resources  anuuig  the  countless 
calls  from  individuals,  institutions,  and  caus4>s  from  excellent  to  vicious,  and  refus- 
ing us  as  yet,  in  the  one  work  he  has  set  out  to  accomplish,  no  needed  thing,  sets  au 
example.  We  have  select^ul  a  small  but  clos<*ly  relate<l  group  of  five  departments, 
and  shall  at  iii'st  focus  all  our  means  and  care  to  make  these  five  the  best  possible. 
Neither  historical  origin  nor  the  term  university  have  anything  to  do  with  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  field  of  knowledge.  The  word  originally  designat^'d  simply  a  cor- 
poriition  with  peculiar  privileges  and  peculiarly  inde])endent  to  do  what  it  chose. 
We  choose  to  assert  the  same  privilege  of  election  for  ourselves  that  other  institu- 
tions allow  their  students,  and  otIVr  the  latter  in  choosing  their  subjects  a  larger 
option  between  institutions.  Tin'  continental  habit  of  inter  university  migratiiui 
also  on  the  part  of  students,  if  once  ado]ite<I  here,  would,  no  <loubt,  stimulate*  in- 
stitutions no  less  than  it  has  stimulat^Ml  comp4*ting  departments  in  the  sanu<)  univer- 
sity. If  our  elementary  schools  are  inferior  to  the  best  in  Euroj»e,  and  if  our  fitting 
schools  are  behind  the  French  lyc^M*,  the  German  gynuinsiuni,  and  the  great  Knglish 
'•nine/'  it  is  our-iiniversities  that  are  comparatively  by  far  the  weakest  part  of  our 
national  system.  The  best  of  these  best  know  that  tifty  or  a  hundred  instru<'tors  can 
not  do  the  work  of  three  hundred  and  fifty;  that  they  can  not  ho]ie  at  ])resent  to 
rival  Euro|»ean  governments  which  erect  single  university  buildings  costing  nearly 
$•1,000,000  each,  as  at  Herliu  and  Vienna,  nor  equal  the  clinical  o]>portunitieH  of  largo 
Kuro]>e.an  cities  with  poorer  populations  and  more  concent rat^^d  hos])ital  systems. 
Our  strongest  universities  are  too  feeble  to  do  justi(;e  to  all  the  departments,  old  and 
new,  which  they  undertake;  our  institutions  are  also  too  uniform,  and  every  new 
4le])arture  of  the  stronger  ones  is  (ro]Med  and  thus  oft<»n  <Mifet»bled  by  the  weaker  ones. 
\^nien  they  specialize  among  the  fiehls  of  academic  culture,  doing  well  what  they  do 
hut  Vot  attemi>tiug  to  do  everything,  our  American  system  may  yet  come  to  repre- 
sent the  high«vt  educational  needs  of  the  country.  In  contrast  with  the  ]>res4M)t 
Ideal  of  horizontal  expansion  and  the  waste  of  unnectrssary  duplication,  we  believe 
our  dejiarture  will  be  as  us4>ful  as  it  is  new. 

Again,  concentration  is  now  the  master  word  of  education.  In  no  country  has  the 
amount  of  individual  information  been  so  gn^at,  the  range  of  intelligence  so  wide, 
the  number  of  studies  attempt^Ml  by  ytmng  men  in  colleges  and  univ<»rsities  so  large 
for  the  time  and  labor  given  to  each,  the  plea  for  liberal  and  general,  as  distinct  from 
special  and  exclusive,  stmlies  been  ho  strong.  This  is  well,  for  general  knowledge 
is  the  best  soil  for  any  kind  of  eminence  or  culture  to  spring  from,  and  because 
power,  though  best  ai>plied  on  a  small  surface,  is  best  develo])ed  over  a  large  one  and 
uot  in  brains  educated,  as  it  were,  in  sjjots. 

At  tli<i.oi)eniiif?  of  the  univ(»rsity  tlie  jii\a<lomi('!  stuff  iiunilwriNl  14,  all 
of  them  8p<H*ialists  and  srieeted  with  cxtnMue  care.  Ojily  40  Btudeiits 
had  beoTL  a(*cej)t(Ml,  it  beiiij;:  tho  aim  of  the  iustitntiou  not  t^)  hamper  it8 
profeHHorM  with  too  mueh  tesu^hiiig,  and  to  emphasize  iuvestigatiou 
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rather  than  direct  iustnietion.  A  select  l)ody  of  stinleiits  of  ji^iiarJ^^tied 
scientific  training  and  ability  and  approved  x)ower  to  teach  will  l^e  grad- 
ually feathered,  on  whom  will  he  conferred  individually  the  rank  and 
title  of  "dcK'ent,"  who  will  be  av^ailable  a«  professors  or  assistant  pro- 
fessors in  (^ollejifes. 
The  Boston  Herald  thus  refers  to  the  special  work  of  Clark  University: 

If  Stevens  IiiAtitiito  Jit  Hohoken  ami  the  C'olumbia  School  of  MincH  in  New  York 
are  excepted,  Clark  University  is  the  only  institution  for  advanced  education  in  thiH 
country  which  ])ropos<\s  to  l»e  a  scliool  for  specialists.  Johns  Hopkins  University  is 
specialized  in  many  departnieiits,  hut  the  institution  at  Worcester  will  bo  devoted 
to  special  studies  entirely,  so  that  it  may  be  said  t^  be  engaged  wholly  in  researchea 
and  investigations  that  bring  the  highest  results  of  learning  into  practical  contact 
with  industrial  life.  We  hav-«5  n«*e<led  in  America  an  institution  which  smooths  the 
way  for  men  like  Fult^>n  and  Morse  and  Edison,  which  helps  men  to  think  and  dis- 
cover and  invent,  which  gives  a  spiM'ial  education  for  this  puqiose ;  and  it  is  precisely 
at  this  ])oint  that  Clark  I3niversity  takes  hold  of  practical  affairs.  Our  American 
universities  have  such  a  wide  fudd  to  occupy  that  they  are  no  longer  the  homes  of 
specialists,  and  Clark  University  is  alm(»st  the  first  of  our  great  special  schools. 

The  followin«^  by  Prof.  Dr.  Albreeht  Peuck,  of  the  University  of 
Vienna,  appeared  ia  a  lejMlin*;:  daily  journal  of  Vienna,  Austria: 

*  *  *  T<»  afford  the  highest  academic  culture  for  all  time  and  to  offer  special 
opportunity  to  investigation,  Mr.  Jon;M  (v.  Clark  devotes  a  stately  sum  and  founds 
in  Wor<'e8ter,  Mass.,  a  university  named  for  hiuLself,  to  the  head  of  which  he  hiw 
called  one  of  tin;  most  prominent  American  scludars,  the  psycho-physiologist,  Stanley 
Hall,  as  director.  We  have  h*Te  a  great  undertaking,  that,  boldly  as  it  is  planned, 
is  being  execut-ed  with  all  care  and  a  wide  survey  of  exiHU'ience.  For  the  problem 
was  to  found  not  UK^rely  a  new  university,  but  one  of  first  rank.  The  experien<*i'  of 
th»*  Old  and  New  Wt)rld  must  be  utilized.  Stanley  Hall  therefore  liegan  his  activity 
by  undertaking  a  journey  to  understand  the  constitutions  of  the  chief  universities 
of  the  worhl.  He  visited  tho  most  impiirtant  institutions  of  America  and  nearly  all 
in  Knnipe,  compared  the  difl'erent  methods  of  instruction,  and  also  Bonght  quietly 
among  the  lands  of  Enro]N^an  culture,  fit  teaching  talent. 

Thus  the  organizatitui  of  the  university  was  intrusted  to  a  man  of  rocognize<l  ability, 
ami  he  had  a  full  antl  free  luind.  But  one  ])oint  was  from  the  verj-  first  kept  in  view 
by  th(*  founder,  and  that  with  justice,  viz,  that  the  instructors  should  be  able  to 
devott^  themselves  fullv  ami  exclusively  to  their  s<;ientitic  activity.  In  the  fouAda- 
ti(m  letter  it  is  said  the  professors  must  not  bo  overburdeiird  with  t^iaching  and 
examinations — tis  is  in  fact  the  case  in  many  (especially  medical)  departments  in 
Europe.  Mr.  Clark  ]>rovided  suthcient  means  to  make  the  ])rofessors  |>ecuniarily  in- 
flependent  of  this  overburdening,  as  well  as  of  all  unscientific  ontsi<le  occupations. 

The  8  curators  linally,  who,  jointly  with  Mr.  (-lark,  worked  out  the  university  st4it- 
utes,  dechire  that  they  expect  only  of  the  university  that  it  shall  prepare  men  for 
the  highest  duties  of  life,  an<l  that  n<;ither  ]K)rsonal  nor  professional  interests  be  re- 
spectiHl. 

It  may  already  be  saitl  that  und«;r  such  condition  the  published  programme  of  the 
university  awakened  great  interest.  It  breaks  with  the  t  raditional  division  of  scienco 
into  1  faculti«'s;  it  recf»giiiz«*s  <mly  individual  de])artments,  thereby  obviating  a 
truly  oppressive  limitation,  diametrically  opposed  to  tlu»  si»irit  »if  the  university 
whieli  has  grown  up  in  Europe,  causing  students  of  tlu^  medical  and  philosHphical 
(or  seiiMititb')  fa<*ulty  to  b«»  as  far  apart  as  if  they  belonged  to  departmeuts  internally 
distinct.  Indeed,  many  points  show  already  that  Hall  would  amalgamate  the  study 
of*  ntedicine  in  the  most  intimat(>  way  with  that  of  ]Mire  science.  He  himself  will 
lovturo  on  jwycho-physiology  and  I'roui  the  ueedc<l  scientific  standpoint. 
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Clark  UniTerHity  is  not  to  lu'  chiefly  an  inHtitntion  to  <Ievclop  ofiicials  for  tho  State, 
but  Dret  of  all,  a  h<']ioo1  for  iiivvsti^aticMi.  Tlio  mcthodN  of  instruction  arc  most  allied 
with  thoso  which  have  ^nulnally  beou  develoiNMl  ih  the  naturul-hiHtory  departments 
of  tho  great  German  universiticH. 

It  Ls  significant  tliat  the  programme  does  not  place  lectures  first  among  the  means 
of  instruct  ion,  but  last.  Seminaries  and  hihoratories  are  first  considered.  The  de- 
partmental professors  have  assistants  at  tlieir  side  to  aid  them  in  the  training  of 
students,  to  give  siKM-ial  courses  and  <levote  lliemselves  particularly  to  novitiates. 
Besides  this,  excursions  of  ditferent  kinils  ar««  eontemphited.  In  general,  the  endeavor 
is  to  hring  student  and  prof(>ssor  into  constant  contact  and  particularly  that  no  in- 
structor have  too  many  students. 

Herewith  a  point  of  the  utmost  importance  is  designated,  for  nothing  facilitates 
iiiMtrnction  more  than  the  fact  that  tlu'  instructor  can  devote  himself  \u  his  pupils, 
and  nothing  is  more  deplorable  than  when  lectures  and  demonstrations  must  be  given 
to  an  audience  of  hundreds;  the  individual  gets  precious  little.  This,  I  believe,  is 
generally  recognizi*d.  European  boards  of  instruction  have  often  considered  a  limi- 
tation of  the  nuniM>r  of  hearers  at  lectures  and  demonstrations,  but  this  will  be 
feasible  here  only  when  individual  students'  fees  <'ease  to  constitute  a  very  essential 
income  of  the  respective  professors.  North  American  students  do  not  have  so  uni- 
tary, nor  ahio  so  ont^-sided  a  ]>reparation  as  our  gymnasium  affords,  and  CUark  Uni- 
versity, with  justice,  does  not  exchnh'  from  its  courses  those  who  have  not  enjoyed 
a  shan^ly  defined  preparation.  Its  students  are  dividtMl  into  d ill e rent  clas.ses.  It 
receives  beginners  who  are  still  busied  with  general  stutlies,  finishing  their  prelimi- 
nary training,  and  spiMrial  stud<'nts  seeking  their  iloctor's  degree.  There  are  also 
iiide]»endent  8tu(h*nts.  The  latter  embra^'c  a  class  essentially  new,  ?.  c,  students 
who  have  finished  their  i>rofessionMl  studies  but  <lesire  to  enjoy  the  facilities  of  tin} 
university,  and  particularly  the  counsel  of  the  jirofe.ssors  in  scientific  work.  To  these 
advanced  students  special  fa<rilitir.s  an^  olfered,  and  they  arc*  al.so  to  be  developed  as 
iustrnctors.  Medical  students,  and  finally  students  who  have  ret-eived  no  degi'ee, 
wake  each  a  cla.ss  by  themselves.  Well  eiulowed  as  the  univ«'rsity  is  to  be,  its  courses 
are  not  gratis,  but,  a<M'ording  to  Europc^an  ideas,  are  i>retty  «U*ar,  viz,  $2()()  a  year. 
The  university  enjoys  alrea<ly,  however,  from  the  wife  of  the  foinnh'r,  'M)  i'rvi^  and 
remunerative  positions  for  students,  which  are  not  merely  given  to  poor  students, 
but  are  ])rimarily  designtMl  as  honors.  This  also  is  an  infraction  of  customs  deeply 
rooted  in  European  institutions;  with  us  by  means  of  multifarious  stipends  study  is 
made  easy  for  im])ecunious  students  more  often  than  for  nuMi  of  the  middle  classes, 
who,  while  they  do  not  have  abundant  means,  can  not  W(dl  bring  a  testimony  of  their 
poverty. 

A  university  can  not  spring  into  existence  perfect  at  once.  Clark  University  be- 
gins at  first  with  a  small  circle  of  lectures,  specifically  in  mathematics,  chemistrv", 
physics,  biology,  and  i>sycliology.  For  each  of  these  departments  able  professors 
and  assistants  are  already  secured,  and  it  may  be  cited  as  a  pleasing  recognition  of 
Oemmn  science  that  most  of  thes(»  instructors  have  made  or  finished  their  studies  in 
Germany. 

Chirk  ITiiivorsity  was  scarcely  iiioro  than  ji  iianu*  whon  tho  abovo 
report  was  in'opanMl  in  the  autninn  of  ISSO.  At'tor  a  vip)rous  lit'o  of 
two  years,  and  the  aceoniplishnient  of  some  exeelh'nt  work,  it  is  ])ossi- 
l)le  Ui  speak  with  more  definite  knowh»d^(»  of  its  fundamental  features. 
Thesi*.  may  be.  stated  as  follows: 

1.  It  is  the  only  institution  in  the  eouiitry  devoted  exchisively  to  post- 
f^nidaatc  students.  Xo  un<ler|jraduates  are  received  on  any  terms,  and 
those  fn'iwluates  who  apply  are  s<i  earefully  s^jrutiiiizeU  and  seleeted 
tliat  but  a  small  pereenta^e  of  those  seeking  admission  have  l)eeii 
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received,  altlioiigli  there  are  no  formal  exaniinatioiis;  tlius  its  numbers 
must  be  always  t^mall.  Moreover,  many  students  would  eutii^cly  defeat 
\tH  plan. 

2.  For  the  few  select  men  received,  everything  possible  is  done; 
books  and  apparatus  are  bought,  and  often  a  private  room  is  i^rovided 
for  each  man,  and  his  work  receiver  tlie  constant  daily  guidance  and 
direction  of  the  professors  and  instructors.  The  metlio<ls  of  Avork  are 
thus  individualized  to  an  extent  which  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  fea- 
tures of  the  university. 

3.  Every  man  connectetl  with  the  university  is  exi>ected,  during  the 
year,  to  give  one  or  more  courses  of  lectures  uiK)n  some  si)ecial  subjw^t 
in  his  field.  These  lectures,  perhaps  but  two  or  three  in  number,  rei)- 
resent  his  work  for  the  yf^ar  at  the  university  and  are  generally  as 
much  attended  by  i)rofessors  as  students,  and  are  as  helpful  to  them. 

4.  The  edu(^ational  character  of  the  university  is  pex*.uliar,  first,  in 
that  it  has  two  instructors  and  publishes  a  journal  devoted  to  ednca- 
tional  progress  in  methods,  organization,  building,  etc.,  and  esi>ecially 
in  embracing  not  only  the  public*  school  and  lower  grades  but  univer- 
sity work,  iM)licy,  and  methods.  Secondly,  it  is  to  a  great  and  increas- 
ing extent  a  grouj)  of  seminaries  and  laboratories  for  the  training  of 
professors,  the  gieat  majority  of  those  who  have  gone  out  during  the 
first  two  years  of  its  existence  now  filling  honored  academic  chairs. 

5.  The  university  is  thus  largely  devoted  to  research,  in  the  conviction 
that  quite  apart  from,  and  in  addition  to  the  value  of  original  contri- 
butiojis  to  the  sum  of  knowledge,  the  attitude  of  investigation  is  one 
of  the  chief  features  and  secures  the  most  valuable  typii  of  education 
demanded  by  modern  life. 

(5.  This  policy  has  required  on  the  part  of  the  founder  and  the  boai*d 
of  trustees,  who  are  not  only  unanimcmsly  in  favor  of  it  but  have  de- 
cided to  commit  themselves  to  it  irn^vocably,  the  rare  insight,  courage, 
and  s(»lf-sacrifice  involved  in  largely  renouncing  all  income  and  si>end- 
ing  an  amount  of  money  ])er  man  which  ccmstitutes  .of  itself  one  of 
the  most  marked  features  of  the  university. 

7.  As  the  resoun»es  of  thc^  university  are  in  procei^s  of  development, 
the  i)oli(*y  of  focusing  them  all  upon  a  few  leading  and  closely  related 
subjects,  and  refusing  to  est^iblish  new  dei>artments  while  anything  need- 
ful remains  undone  for  those  already  established,  is  another  chief  fea- 
ture of  the  university. 

In  the  fiehl  thus  (mtlined  (Mark  TTniversity  has  already  won  an  envi- 
able repute  thnmghout  the  world  of  higher  education.  Sin(>e  its 
opening  day  it  has  (continued  const^uitly  to  increase  its  infiuence  and 
usefulness,  until  at  the  present  time  it  has  larger  numbers  than  ever 
before,  and  gives  i)romise  of  rendering  most  eflicient  aid  in  increasing 
the  stores  of  human  knowledge. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  FOR  WOMEN.' 

Before  1830  Ma^ssachusetts  ha<l  g'won  a  (rhart<?r  to  but  two  Hcliools 
for  ffirls  only,  TpsNdch  Acadoiny  in  1828,  and  Abbot  Academy  in  1829; 
the  former  liad  no  endowment  to  secure  its  pennanence  and  neither  was 
designed  exehisively  for  the  hi^h<M* (»dueation.  Th(»  institntion  ehaitered 
as  Mount  Ilolyoke  Seminary,  February  11,  18;W),  and  as  Mount  Ilolyoke 
Seminary  and  ('oUe^re,  March  8,  1888,  was  the  first  one  incorporated 
vitli  the  design  to  secure  pernmn(»nt  facilities  for  tlie  higher  education 
of  young  women  in  the  same  way  that  colleges  for  200  years  had  secured 
these  advantages  for  young  men.  Kmbodying  this  idea  it  rose  as  a 
monument  for  the  i)ast  an<l  a  jiromise  for  the  future;  from  this  ])oint  of 
view  the  history  of  the  two  centuric^s  before  it  was  founde<l  is  yet  to  be 
written ;  for  while  we  have  modern  histories,  political,  pliilos(»])hi<*al,  and 
edui5Sitional,  we  still  lack  one  that  didy  takes  into  view  tlie  edu<*ation  of 
woman.  And  yet  to  understand  the  history  or  to  api)reciate  the  work 
of  pioneer  institutions  it  is  ne<*essary  to  ij^ot  sonu*  idea  of  the  ])revious 
condition  of  educati(»n  for  wtnnen  an<1  to  glance  at  the  iuHuenccK  that 
shai)cd  the  <»ourse  of  e<lucation  in  general. 

The  early  settlers  of  New  Enghuul,  z(»alous  for  rcligous  frtMMlom, 
promptly  provided  for  the  college  training  which  they  claime<l  necessary 
to  perpetu.ate  "an  able  and  learned  ministry;"  for  grammar  schools  to 
fit  young  men  for  college,  and  piimary  sc^hools  where  all  (thildren  must 
be  tauglit  to  read,  '*  lest  Satan  should  kee])  men  from  tin*  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures." 

Witliin  30  years  from  the  landing  at  Plyimmth,  by  the  f<mnding  of 
Harvard  CoUege  and  by  the  school  }aws  of  1012  and  1<)47,  was  laid  the 
foundation  of  our  entire  (»<liu*ational  system,  with  its  three  gnwles  of 
schools  essentially  as  they  now  exist. 

Since  the  work  of  the  grammar  s<'hool  was  to  pi*epare  students  for  <*ol- 
lege,  and  the  design  of  the  college  was  to  train  men  for  the  ministry,  not 
many  were  tbund  in  either  grade  who  had  not  that  profession  in  view. 
Obviously  colleges  and  grammar  scho<»ls  were  not  lor  girls.     How  was 


*Tlii8  sketch,  with  Hlight  cli:iii|;eH.  foriiiH  tlio  introductory  c-liupt<)r  of  tlu^  "  Hintory 

of  Mount  Holyoko  Soiuiiiary/'  by  Mrs.  Sar.ili  1).  (Locko)  8tow,  publiHluHl  in  1887,  and 
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it  with  the  i)riniary  jifriulc  ?  The  law  re<iuired  the  instruction  of  "all 
eliihlren"  and  the  su])i)ort  of  schools  for  '*  children.- '  Girls  were  not  men- 
tioned. However  it  may  have  been  at  first,  town  histories  show  that  dur- 
ing most  of  the  ei^jhteeuth  century  f^rU  did  not  onlinarily  attend  the 
public  schools.  Tliere  seems  to  have  been  no  controversy  on  the  sub- 
ject. Their  attendance  was  not  thought  necessary.  At  liome,  or  in  pri- 
vate schools  ke])t  by  diunes,  they  were  taught  to  rea<l  and  sew.  It 
was  thought  as  important  for  them  to  read  the  Bible  as  it  wsis  for  lK)ys. 
Th<i  reading  book,  in  school  or  out,  was  the  New  England  Primer.  It 
contained  the  short^ir  catec'hism,  which  all  children  were  require<l  to 
conunit  to  memory  from  beginning  to  end.  Further  learning  thau  this 
girls  were  not  sui)posed  to  need.  Some  learned  to  writ«;  but  when 
lM)st-offic<is  were  few — and  in  1700  there  were  but  75  in  the  country — 
correspon<lence  was  limited,  and  women  in  common  life  had  little  use 
for  the  ]>en.  While  everything  worn  in  the  family  must  be  produced  by 
the  family,  the  education  required  by  girls  generally  was  not  to  be  gained 
at  school,  and  it  may  be  that  they  were  as  well  fitted  for  the  part  they 
were  exj^ected  to  act  in  life  as  boys  for  theirs.  Their  equal  familiarity 
with  the  Bible  and  catechism  prepare<l  women  to  receive  with  as  much 
])rolit  as  men  the  intellectual  and  moral  training  aflbrded  by  Sabbath 
discourses,  which  taxed  the  reasoning  jiowers  of  all  who  heard. 

The  circumstanc(»s  of  the  colonists  gradimlly  led  to  a  general  decline  in 
education.  For  a  generaticm  or  more  before  the  Kevolutionarj^  war  there 
is  evi<lence  that,  while  all  amUl  read,  there  were  people  of  re8i)ect ability 
and  influence  throughout  the  cx)untry  who  <*ould  not  write.  A  large 
l)art  of  the  wills  left  by  men,  some  of  whom  had  (tonsiderable  property, 
and  a  larger  part  left  by  women,  were  signed  with  a  ctoss.  Early  dee<ls 
in  registrars'  offices  show  that  in  nnmy  casesthe  wives  of  distinguished 
men  were  unable  to  write  their  own  names. 

The  ])eriod  of  the  Revolution  was  not  favorable  to  improvement  in 
this  respect;  and  at  its  close  there  are  said  to  have  been  hulies  (»f  high 
standing  in  Boston  who  could  not  rejwl.  But  a  newera  in  the  educa- 
tion of  wonum  soon  dawn e^l.  Previously,  public  scrhools,  with  rare  ex- 
cei)tions,  lia<l  been  taught  by  "  masters."  In  Northampton,  before  the 
war,  farnu*rs  often  taught  English  schools  in  the  winter  at  from  §4  to 
85  a  month,  an<l  l)oarded  themselves  at  home  (  "  History  of  Ha<lley," 
p.  420,  note).  After  the  war  young  men  found  other  occupations  more 
lucrativ^e,  and  women  began  to  be  employed  as  teai'hers  in  the  summer 
scli<M)ls.  (lirls  now  began  to  attend.  In  many  pliu'cs  it  had  been  an 
unheard  of  thing  for  girls  to  be  instructed  by  am;ist<3r,  and  some  towns 
were  slow  ni  allowing  a  change. 

I5oston  did  not  ]>ermit  them  to  attend  the  jmblic  shools  tiiri71K),  and 
then  only  during  the  siunmer  months,  when  there  were  not  boys  enough 
to  fill  them.  Thishisted  till  1822,  when  Boston  be<;ameacity  ('^Quincy's 
Muni(*i]ml  Hist<uy  of  Boston,"  ]>.  21).  An  aged  resident  of  H«atfield  used 
to  tell  of  going  to  the  si'hoolhouse  when  she  was  a  gill  and  sitting  on 
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the  doorstep  to  liear  the  lM)ys  re<*ito  their  leusoiis.  No  fj:irl  could  cross 
the  threshold  as  a  s<*holar.  Tlie  ^irls  of  Northampton  were  not  ad- 
mitted to  the  public  schools  till  1792.  In  the  Centennial  Hampshire 
Gazette  it  was  statinl : 

lu  1788  the  question  was  before  tho  town  and  it  was  votod  not  to  be  at  any  expense 
for  schooling  j^irls. 

The  advocates  of  tlie  measure  were  ])ersistent,  howc»ver,  and  appealed 
to  the  courts;  the  town  was  indicated  and  fined  for  this  ue^jflect.  In  1792 
it  was  voted  by  a  lar^jre  majority  to  admit  ^irls  between  the  ages  of  8 
and  15  to  the  schools  from  May  1  to  October  31.  They  sometimes  went 
to  other  towns  to  obtiiin  the  jwlvantages  of  public  schooling.  It  was 
not  till  1802  that  all  restricti<ms  were  remove<l. 

As  late  as  1828,  a  ceitain  Otis  Storrs  was  asked  to  take  the  town 
school  in  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  and  allow  girls  to  share  his  instructions, 
"Before  this,''  the  record  adds,  ''girls  did  not  go  to  the  public  schools" 
("  History  of  Public  Education  in  Rhode  Island,"  p.  294).  The  newer 
towns  were  apt  to  be  in  advance  of  tin*  older  ones,  and  if  unable  to  sup- 
port jvdditional  schools  for  girls,  often  allowed  them  to  attend  with  boys. 

In  1789,  Massachusetts  i)asse<l  a  law  indicniting  advance  in  several 
directions.  Towns  were  authorized  to  establish  school  districts.  Arith- 
metic, orthography,  and  the  English  language  were  to  be  tuught  in  the 
common  schools  in  a^ldition  to  reading  and  writing.  "Children  in  the 
most  early  stiiges  of  life"  were  to  be  admitted.  One  public  school  in  a 
lown,  which  was  all  that  some  towns  had,  would  no  hmger  suftice.  In 
the  need  of  more  teachers,  wonu»n  were  em])loyed  in  schools  where,  be- 
sides morals,  the  requirements  were  only  reading,  "and  writing  if  con- 
tracted for.''  Previously  tlu^  law  had  recognized  only  masters  as  tea<*li- 
ers.  Hence  only  masters  couhl  collect  wages.  When  women  taught, 
their  payment  had  been  a  voluntary  matter.  In  the  phra.se  "  master  or 
mistress,''  in  the  new  law,  is  found  the  first  legal  rex'ognition  of  woman 
as  a  teacher.  It  was  not  nuu'h  money  that  she  cMmld  collect.  Twenty 
years  later  we  read  of  t^jacluMs  that  re^'cived  "81  a  week  and  the  priv- 
ilege of  working  for  board  and  earning  another  dollar."  In  Rtu'kland, 
1799,  with  the  wages  of  21:  weeks,  at  50  cents  a  week,  a  tinicher  bought 
for  her  wedding  <lress,  (>  yards  of  silk  at  82  a  yard.  In  1814,  Mary 
Lyon  began  her  cancer  with  75  <'ents  per  week  and  board,  and  "  boanled 
rr>und;"  more  briefly,  "75  ct^nts  a  week,  and  walked  for  board."  This 
was  25  cents  a  w(»ek  less  than  she  had  Imhmi  re<*tMving  as  her  brother's 
housekeeper.  In  (Nninecticut  this  was  a  common  ])rice  as  lat4»  as  18.*50, 
ac4*onling  to  the  testimony  of  those  who  re<'eive<l  it.  It  should  be 
remembered,  howevcT,  tluit  in  those  snnuner  schools  only  rea<ling,  writ- 
ing, and  morals  were  rerpiired  to  be  taught.  Much  attention  was  given 
to  "  good  manners."  Many  boys,  and  all  the  girls  brought  work — straw 
braiding,  s(»wing,  and  knitting.  Some  luwl  their  "  stints"  for  eai*h  half- 
day.  Mothers  and  grandmothers  are  still  living  who  show  us  Siimples, 
laces  and  other  ornamental  work  done  in  school. 
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For  years  tho  suininer  scjiools  in  Konie  parts  of  Mii8sacbiisett8  were 
Ku)>i)orte(l  by  tuition  fees,  and  not  by  tax  upon  the  district;  the  i>riiHri- 
jde  of  friHi  schools  for  all,  boys  and  i^irls,  rieh  aii<l  poor,  in  its  full 
ap]ilieation  was  but  slowly  adopted. 

But  the  projL|:ress  be^un  before  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1780  has 
nev(;r  ceased.  The  number  of  studies  was  increased.  At  the  opening 
of  the  present  c^entiuy  we  find  |j:eop'aphy  introduced,  and' other  read- 
ing-books taking  the  ])lace  of  the  New  Kngland  Priiner.  In  arithmetic 
e-iieh  pupil  took  })ride  in  ornamenting  his  manus(tri])t  book  of  rules  and 
work  with  various  styles  oi'  writing.  Every  one  worked  his  own  way 
and  at  his  own  rate,  without  recitaticm  or  examination.  At  first  arith- 
metic and  g(H)gi*aphy  were  taught  only  in  the  winter,  for  a  knowledge 
of  numbers  or  ability  U)  cast  jurcounts  was  dt^emed  (piiti*.  superfluous 
for  girls.  When  Colburn's  Mental  Arithmetic  was  introduced,  some  of 
our  mothers  who  desirtMl  to  study  it  were  told  derisively,  "  If  you 
expect  to  be<»ome  widows  and  have  to  carry  pork  to  market,  it  may  lie 
well  enough  to  study  nuMital  arithmetic."  But  our  mothers  pei*severed 
and  were  not  far  behind  tluMr  brothers  in  reaehing  the  nuithenuitieal 
goal  of  the  tim(»s — the  rule  of  threes  In  s])elling  they  were  not  at  all 
behind;  boys  were  (piite  as  ai)t  as  girls  to  be  " si)elled  down." 

A  growing  interest  in  schooling  for  girls  was  nmnifest  in  another 
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eoniUM'tion,  In  the  deeline  of  edm*ati(ni  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
lack  of  teaehers  for  the  grannnar  schools,  and  the  desire  for  a  higher 
order  of  instruction  than  conmion  schools  afforded  in  places  where 
grauimar  scjhools  were  not  rerpiired  by  law,  Iwl  to  the  est^iblishment  t>f 
a<'adeinies.  They  wctc  for  the  benetit  of  all,  but  were  not  deiH'udent, 
like  tlu*  grammar  and  common  school,  u]>on  local  support  and  ])atronage. 
The  lirst  <me  was  founded  at  South  Bytield,  by  becjuest  of  William 
Dummer,  who  died  in  17(51.  Leicester  Academy  was  incorporated  in 
1784;  the  one  at  Westford  ju  171KJ.  These  and  others  founded  late  in 
the  century  admitted  girls,  and  thus,  in  addition  to  the  greater  iKlvan- 
tiiges  dircM'tly  aft'onhMl,  contributed  their  intluenee  toward  opening 
wider  to  them  the  doors  of  the  common  schools.  Bradford  Academv, 
when  op(Mied,  in  180;j,  receivtMl  both  sexes.  A  separate  dei)artment  for 
girls  was  establishe<l  in  1S28.  Kiglit  y(»ars  hiter  the  boys'  department 
was  closed  and  girls  only  have  attended  since.  The  iirst  academy  tor 
girls  only  in  New  England  was  the  Adams  Academy,  Derry,  N.  H., 
inc<iriM)rated  June,  182.*^;  the  first  in  Massachusetts  was  Ipswich 
Academy,  incor])orated  Febnmry,  1828.  Abbot  Academy,  in  A ndover, 
was  <*harterc<l  in  1820. 

Though  tlicse  facts  indicate  the  course  of  education  in  general,  and 
th<*  relative  ini]>ortance  or  unimportance  atta<'hed  to  the  e<lucation  of 
girls,  there  never  was  a  tinu*  when  the  sui)eri<u'  culture  of  the  first  eolo- 
nist*s  was  not  possessed  by  some  of  their  <lescendants.  Here  and  there 
were  comnniniti<»s  which  constantly  felt  their  influence,  and  these  com- 
munities iucreasetl  in  number  with  the  reviv;d  of  interest  in  general  ed- 
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neation.  There  was  no  i)eri(Hl  when  women  of  i^lucation  and  culture 
were  not  found  in  homes  of  superior  intelligenee  and  refinement. 

The  first  scihool  in  New  England  de.si^ncMl  exelusively  for  the  instnie- 
tionof^rlsin  ])ran<^hes  not  taught  in  the  coiinnon  schools  is  said  to 
have  be<»n  an  eveniujj:  school  con<l acted  by  William  Woodbrid^e,  wlio 
was  a  jo'ii^l'iJ^te  of  Yak*  in  1780.  His  theme  nn  p'aduation  was  "Im- 
provement in  Female  E<lucation/'  Ueducin^  his  tlieory  to  practiitc,  in 
addition  to  his  daily  occuj)ation,  Iu»;i:avc  his  evenings  to  the  instruction 
of  girls  in  Lowtlfs  (Irannnar,  (ruthrie's  (icoj^raidiy,  and  tlie  art  of  com- 
}>osition.  The  ])Oi)'ilar  sentiment  deemed  him  visionary.  *' Wlio,^  it 
was  saud,  *'  shall  co4)k  our  food  or  mend  our  clothes,  if  prls  are  to  be 
tau|;ht  x>hilosophy  an<l  astronomy?'' 

In  Waterford,  N.  Y.,  in  1^20,  occurred  tlie  ])ublic  examination  ot  a 
youu^ladyin  geometry.  It  was  the  first  instance  of  tlie  kind  in  the 
slate,  and  perhaps  in  tlu^  country,  and  called  forth  a  storm  of  ridi<?ule. 
Her  teacher  wa«  Mrs.  Emma  Willaixl.  IJefore  her  marriage,  in  .1809, 
Mrs.  Willartl  ha^l  been  connected  with  an  aca<lemy  for  girls  in  Mi<ldle- 
bury,  Vt.,  and  afterward  in  th(».  same  place  with  a  girls'  boarding  sch«H)l, 
in  which  the  higher  branch(\s  were  taught.  *' A  Phm  for  lm]»roving 
Woman's  Education,"'  from  her  pen,  met  the  eye  of  (rovernor  Clinton, 
of  New  Y<irk,  who  ])ersnadcMl  her  to  remove  to  that  State,  and  secured 
the  iniHsage  of '*An  a(^t  to  incorjiorate  the  proposed  institute  at  Water- 
ford,"  and  another,  '*  to  give  fiMiiale  academies  a  share  of  the  literary 
fiind."  This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  law  i)assed  by  any  legislature 
expressly  for  improvement  in  the  education  of  woman.  Inste^ad  of  an 
institute  at  Waterfonl,  the  s(»minary  at  Troy  was  o])ene<I,  over  which 
Mrs.  Willanl  presi<led  from  1Sl>1  tn  is:^,S. 

The  year  betbrc^  Mrs.  Willai<l  left  Tioy,  Miss  ('atharine  Fiske,  another 
worthy  teaclu^r,  died  in  Ketone,  X.  H.,  wluM-e  for  2.'^  yeurs  young  la<lies 
from  ev^ery  State  in  the  Union,  more  than  2,.')(M)  in  all,  hiul  received  her 
iuHtnictions  in  Watts  on  tlu*.  Mind,  botany,  chemistry,  astronomy,  and 
other  studies. 

It  is  said  that  every  State  in  the  Union  sent  rej^resentatives  also  to 
Miss  Catharine  neecher's  seminary  in  Flarttbrd,  Conn.  This  began  in 
tlie  chamber  of  a  store,  in  1822,  with  sev(»n  girls,  n(me  uiuler  12  years 
of  age,  but  soon  numbered  fiom  100  to  100,  and  continued  for  10  years. 
Other  teachers  aided  her,  allowing  a  part  of  her  time  to  be  given  to  the 
invention  of  a  systiMn  of  calisthenics,  and  to  the  i>reparation  of  text- 
books for  her  x)U))ils  in  aritlnnetic,  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  and 
theology.  Among  other  branches  taught  were  the  art  of  comi)Ositiou, 
history,  Latin,  and  sonu^thing  of  the  art  of  teiwhing. 

While  these  e<lucators  were  doing  this  work  in  their  respective  States, 
the  germs  of  a  nnu-e  permanent  work  were  forming  in  Mai^sachusetts. 
From  1818  to  1824  Kev.  Josc^ph  Emei-won  had  been  moldmg  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  character  of  young  women  in  his  seminary  at  Bytield 
and  Saagus.    Ue  had  been  a  tutor  in  Harv;ird  College  and  believed  in 
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ecliu'iiting  youii^  women  on  the  same  broad  and  thorough  principleB 
a«  yoiing  men,  and  laid  out  a  3  years'  course  of  study.  In  his  own 
s<;hool  he  aimed  not  merely  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  mental  dis- 
cipline, but  to  train  teachers  who  should  ultimately  fill  the  land  with 
similar  schools.  But  he  always  had  to  contend  with  the  prevalent  doubt 
of  woman's  ability  to  attiiiu  such  results  and  of  their  practical  utility  if 
attinned.  He  had  in  all  about  1,0(M)  pupils,  and  among  them  were 
tea<*hers  from  different  parts  of  Xew  England,  for  the  normal  school  at 
Lexhigton,  the  first  one  established  in  the  United  States,  was  not  opened 
till  July,  1839.  One  of  these  teachers  wa.s  Miss  Grant,  who  became  the 
principal  of  Adams  A(*ademy,  Derry,  X.  11.,  and  afterward  of  the  semi- 
nary in  Ipswich.    Another  was  Mary  Lyon. 

Many  other  young  ladies'  s(*hools  of  reputation  might  be  named  which 
fiourished  for  a  tinu*,  but  through  lack  of  a  financial  biisis  ine\it4ibly 
declintnl  on  the  death  or  n^moval  of  their  fountlers.  Without  endow- 
ment their  charges  werc^  necessarily  high,  and  the  expenses  of  girls  at 
school  were  olt^^n  double  those  of  young  nu*n  in  college.  Ac<;ording  to 
Rev.  Mark  Hopkins,  d.  d.,  in  an  address  in  1840 — ^ 

lu  801110  cases  t\n)  oxjx^uso  of  rtiiHtainiu^  :i  youn^  lady  in  school  for  a  year  wa»  muro 
than  double  what  was  required  to  ^ive  a  youug  inau  the  advantages  of  a  college 
course. 

The  seminary  at  Norton,  founded  by  Judge  Wheaton  in  memory  of 
his  daughter,  was  opened  by  teachers  from  Iiwwich  in  1835.  Alter  2 
years  as  a  private  school  it  was  incor])orated  in  18*37.  A  ''semicenten- 
nial sketch,''  published  in  1885,  testifies  its  [prosperous  history. 

A  course  specially  designed  for  ladies  was  i)rovided  .at  the  Oberlin 
Collegiate  Institute  at  its  beginning,  in  December,  1833.  Mrs.  Dascomb 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Cowles,  the  first  and^econd  piincipals  of  that  depart- 
ment, were  i)upils  of  Mr.  Enu*rson  and  Miss  Grant. 

From  the  first  the  importance  to  our  country  of  having  a  class  of  well- 
educated  men  luul  been  so  clearly  seen  that  State  munificence  and 
privat(i  liberality  i)romptly  endowed  colleges  and  seminaries,  se<*uring 
the  two  results,  permanence  to  the  institution  ami  nuKlerate  exi)enses 
to  the  student;  but  it  was  not  thought  important  that  there  should  be 
many  well-educated  women,  and  accordingly  girls  were  neither  furnished 
by  the  State  with  fiicilities  for  separate  study,  nor  even  thought  of  in 
connection  with  colleges.  Indeed,  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  i>i*esent 
century  the  connnon  dements  of  education  were  generally  considertMl 
suflicient  for  young  women.  The  first  symptom  of  progress  had  not  been 
encouraging.  It  was  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  value  of  mere  learn- 
ing. Ornamental  branches  and  so-called  accomplishments  "finishexl" 
the  education  of  the  comparatively  few  whose  nutans  allowed.  '*I  sjient 
a  thousan<l  dollars,"  said  a  father,  "to  edu(^ate  my  daughter.  I  would 
give  another  thousand  to  und'o  it  all.  She*  has  been  nmde  vain,  frivo- 
lous, and  dis(*ontented  with  the  plaui,  simple  habits  of  home."  It  is  not 
stniugo  the  mistaken  imx)ression  prevailed  that  learning^  instead  of  lit- 
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tiBg  young  women  for  their  ai)pr()priate  duties,  bad  a  tendency  to  make 
them  ]e88  domestic,  less  healthy,  and  less  uselul;  but  intiuenees  were 
already  at  work  to  bring  about  a  change.  Girls  were  as  freely  and  as 
well  taught  as  boys  in  the  common  schools  and  in  academies  where  they 
existed.  Woman,  legally  recogiuzed  as  teacher,  had  been  constantly 
gaining  in  opportunity  and  ability.  Of  the  teiu'hers  in  the  common 
schools  of  Massachusetts  for  l^M  the  ratio  of  women  to  men  was  as  5 
to  3.  The  <lenmnd  for  schools  and  teachers  was  steadily  increasing,  not 
only  in  New  England,  but  in  Western  States.  Every  successfiil  school 
added  t^>  the  previous  demand.  There  were  a  few  in  our  rajiidly  grow- 
ing country  whose  eyes  were  open  to  the  need.  They  saw  the  hoi)e  of 
the  nation  in  the  training  of  the  young,  and  this  training  passing  more 
and  more  into  the  hands  of  woman.  To  the  ever-constant  moral  mold- 
ing by  the  mother  was  being  achhHl  the  mental  training  by  both  mother 
and  teacher;  and  the  Poi)e  of  Rome  was  looking  on,  not  idly.  Europe 
was  sending  millions  of  money  iu»ross  the  sea  to  su]>i>ort  schools  for  girls 
who  were  Catholics  or  to  become  Catholics.  I  u  the  summer  of  1 8.*J()  New 
York  City  received  §100,000  for  this  object.  There  were  then  in  the 
United  States  one  himdred  Catholic  schools  for  girls.  Rome  knew  that 
**the  hand  which  rocks  the  cradle  rules  tlie  world,"  and  sought  the  con- 
trol of  that  hand  in  America.  A  few  Prott^stant  observers,  equally  wise, 
sought  to  i)lace  that  hand  under  the  control  of  Christian  intelligence. 
They  desired  permanent  facilities  for  the  liberal  education  of  young 
women  to  be  trained  ''for  Christ  and  the  church,"  and  for  this  they 
toiled  and  prayed. 

To  realize  the  need  was  much.  To  supply  that  need  was  more.  There 
was  prejudice  to  be  removed,  indifference  to  be  overcome,  philauthroi>y 
to  be  r<msed,  benevolence  to  be  called  into  action.  A  leader  was  needed 
of  a  clear  and  well-balnnced  mind,  strong,  inventive,  earnest,  and  en- 
thusiastic; of  a  spirit  undaunted  by  oi>[)osition  and  prejudice,  by  ob- 
Btiicles  known  and  unknown,  by  failures  ni)])arent  or  real;  Anth  a  faith 
that  could  remove  mountains  of  difli(*ulty  and  trust  in  the  dark;  with 
a  benevolent  heart,  moved  by  pure  imi)ulses,  warm  and  large  en<mgh 
to  make  friends  of  opi)osers,  and  with  a  boily  equal  to  the  demands  of 
such  a  nund  and  heart. 

When  the  time  had  come  for  such  a  work,  suc^h  a  leader  a])pearcd 
and  the  difficult  work  began. 

In  1(>36  '*the  general  court  of  ^Vlassachusetts  agreed  to  give  £400 
towanls  a  college."  Two  lumdred  years  ])assed  and  th(»re  wer<^  in  the 
United  States  120  coUeges  for  young  men,  when,  in  ltS;i(),  the  legisla- 
ture of  Massachusetts  grautc(l  a  charter  to  Mount  llolyoke  Seminary 
for  young  women. 


CHAPTER  XX. 
MOUNT  IIOLYOKE  SEMINARY  AND  COLLEGE. 

iW  Mrs.  Sakah  I).  (Locke)  Stow. 
ITS   HISTORY  OUTLINED.^ 

A  review  of  tli(»  tirst  2(M)  years  in  the  liistoiy  of  our  country  shows 
:liat  w]iil(»  the  reeopiized  need  of  edueated  men  had  led  to  the  fouiid- 
hi^  of  more  than  one  hun<lretl  eoUeijeH,  eomi)aratively  little  im|K)rtance 
was  attai'hed  to  the  education  of  woman ;  that  before  academies  were 
founded,  the  common  school  was  the  only  grade  0|)en  to  girls,  and  that 
they  had  not  always  Imh'U  admitte<l  there;  that  early  in  the  present 
century  private  schools  were  exi)ensive  and  short-lived ;  that  the  public 
welfare  called  for  the  establishment  of  peimaneut  facilities  for  their 
higher  education;  and  that  the  germs  of  such  a  work  were  forming  iu 
Massachusetts. 


>A  fiiUcr  account  of  the  origin  und  gro^vtll  of  the  Hominary  Im  fouud  iu  the  follow- 
ing publication.^: 

Hi8t«)ry  of  Mount  Holyoko  ^^cnlinury  during  it^  first  half-ceutury,  by  Mn.  Sarah 
I>.  (Loc'kc)  Stow,  ])ul»IiHlH'<1  l>y  the  seminary  in  1S87. 

Semicentennial  (-elcbration;  c(mtaining  a  Tep<irt  of  the  commemorative  exer- 
c'lHv.H  of  tht>  tifticth  anniverHary,  with  adclresses,  poems,  etc. 
Of  Mary  Lyon  ami  Jut  <-ohibor«TH : 

1'he  Life  and  Labors  of  Mary  Lyon;  HopkiuA,  Hridgman  &,  Co.,  Northampton. 

TheLifcttf  Mary  Lyon;  an  abridgment  of  the  preceding,  with  additions ;  Ameri- 
can Trart  Soriety,  150  Nassau  street.  New  York. 

KecoUections  of  Mary  Lyon,  by  Fidelia  Fiske;  American  Tract  Society,  Boeton. 

Daniel  Satiojd;  Congregational  Publishing  Society,  Boston. 

Memorial  Volume  of  Mount  Holyoke  .Seminary,  ]>ublished  in  1862. 

Life  of  I'^dward  Norris  Kirk,  i».  i». ;  L<»ckwood,  ISrooks  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Faith  Working  by  l^ove;  Life  of  Fid^dia  Fiske;  Congregational  Sabbath  School 
and  Publishing  Society,  Boston. 

The  r»e  of  a  Life;  memorials  of  Mrs.  Z.  P.  Grant  Banister;  American  Tract 
Society,  150  Nassau  street.  New  York.  • 

Of  Ilolyoke  students: 

The  general  catalogue  of  ofticers  and  students  of  Mount  IFolyokc  Seminary,  which 
includ(*s  the  names  of  all  who  were  members  of  the  .seminary  from  its  hrgin- 
ning  to  ISSIK  with  i]n^  school  address,  the  ]ireseiit  or  last  rejjorted  addnrss, 
the  names  of  husbands,  date  of  marriage,  and  in  Xhv  case  of  students  the  place 
and  date  of  death  so  far  <as  known. 

The  catalogues  of  the  Memorandum  Society,  which  report  tlit^  chief  facts  in  thi 
hintory  of  each  member,  wUb\vvi  VahV  "t^i\>oxV.\i^  •A.<5L^\.VM'a^^, 
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Two  te;u*hcrs,  MisH  Z.  T.  CI  rant  and  Mary  Lyon,  carried  from  the  school 
of  Rev.  Jo8(4>h  Emerson  at  Byliehl  his  iwlvanced  views  and  phihmthropic 
enthusiasm  in  the  education  of  wcmian  into  their  associated  work  in 
Adams  Academy,  Derry,  N.  H.,  and  afterwards  under  more  favorable 
auspice.s  into  their  seminary  in  Ipswich. 

Their  method  Wiis  to  deveU)p  mind  and  lieart  by  a  syst(^matic  3-years' 
C4>ursc>  of  study  in  which  the  Bibh»>  had  a  prominent  phu'c.  The  com- 
ph^tiou  of  the  coarse  wa.s  honored  by  a  tx^stimonial  corresixinding  to  a 
eA)nej^e  fliphmia.  The  six  testimonials  receive^l  by  their  first  gniduates 
at  Derry,  November,  1824,  were  the  earliest,  so  far  a«  known,  ever  pub- 
licly conferred  on  young  women. 

Mr.  Emerson  hiul  said  to  Miss  Grant  on  leaving  Hyiield: 

If  you  ran  put  into  op(;riition  on  ri^ht  principles  a  pornninont  Honiiuury  for  young 
la<li»»s,  you  may  well  afford  to  lay  clown  your  life  when  you  have  done  it. 

Unable  to  caVry  out  their  plans  in  Derry,  they  hoped  for  ])ermanence 
in  Ipswich.  ThcMr  suc<ess  and  the  demands  for  their  gnuluates  as  t^each- 
ers  fully  warranted  their  (»arnest  eftb/ls  to  put  their  seminary  on  a  per- 
manent financial  basis.  In  lH;i5,  7  years  from  their  beginning  in  Ips- 
wich, Vi  missionari(»s  of  the  American  Board,  5.'5  tea<*hers  in  the  We^st 
and  South,  and  'MH)  te^whers  in  New  England,  New  York,  and  New  Jer- 
sey h;wl  gone  forth  from  tlu»ir  school.  They  had  ai>plications  for  tea<!hers 
from  ncnirly  every  Stiite  and  Territ^)ry  in  the  Union.  They  saw  the  fniits 
of  IiKswich  training  in  the  homes  of  the  young  wives  and  mothers  they 
visit^Ml.  But  they  luid  only  the  funds  from  tuition  charges  with  which 
to  cany  on  their  work.  They  wanti»d  a  library,  a  laborat-ory,  apparatus, 
:ind  buildings  for  lM)ardingand  instruction;  aiul  they  pleaded  for  endow- 
n^nt,  urging  that  it  would  be  no  less  difficult  to  sustain  a  seminary  for 
young  women  without  these  appliancc^s  than  a  college  for  young  men. 
Personal  ac(iuaintanccs  pledged  one-half  the  sum  needed,  but  the  pub- 
lic was  apatlu^tic  and  further  a])peals  were  fruitless. 

Failing  in  tliis  effort  Miss  Lyon  withdrew  from  Ipswich  in  IH34  to  un- 
dertake a  new  (*nteri)rise  by  which  she  hojjcd,  to  use  her  words — 

To  estiiblish  tlio  principle  that,  the  edueatiou  oi'  the  daughti>rs  of  the  rhurch  ealls 
as  ri«;htfully  for  the  free  j^ifts  of  the  ehurch  jw  does  that  of  her  kouh. 

Her  obje^'t  was  not  the  bnietit  of  womiin  jus  woman,  but  the  good  of 
the  world  through  woman. 

Born  in  Huckland,  sIh^  had  g<me  from  the  common  schools  of  her  native 
town  to  the  aciwlemies  at  Ashtiehl  and  Amherst;  she  had  been  at<^a<^her 
for  liO  years,  and  was  signally  successful  before  she  became  possessed 
by  the  new  ideas  gainetl  at  Bytield  in  1821,  ])ut  in  practice  in  the  academy 
at  Ashtiehl  and  a  school  of  her  own  in  Buckland,  and  more  fully  devel- 
oped in  her  10  years  of  invaluable  exi>erience  at  Derry  and  Ipswich. 
She  was  a  woman  of  large  mind  and  heart,  ardent  piety,  and  uucou-  . 
(juerable  faith. 

She  left  Ipswich  with  the  clearly  defined  purpose  to  found  a  perma- 
217 2G 
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nent  institution  consecrated  to  the  work  of  "  training  young  women  for 
the  grciitest  usefulness."  For  this  end  it  was  "  designed  to  be  famished 
with  every  advantage  that  tlie  state  of  education  in  this  country  will 
allow,"  and  to  "  put  within  reach  of  students  of  moderate  means  such 
opportunities  that  none  can  find  better  ones." 

Her  plan  was  equally  definite:  To  secure  buildings  erectM  and  fur- 
nished by  free  gifts;  teachers  ready  to  take  low  salaries  from  love  of 
the  work ;  pupils  in  the  same  spirit  of  benevohMit  cooperation  to  do  each 
her  share  in  the  work  of  the  family.  A  building  with  home  and  school 
accommodaticms  for  200  students,  with  a  library  and  api)aratus,  would 
re<piire  at  least  $30,000. 

She  laid  the  plan  before  a  few  gentlemen  in  Ipswich,  invited  togetlier 
for  the  purpose,  September  6, 1834.  They  appointed  a  committ<?e  to 
begin  operations  at  once,  with  authority  to  net  till  the  appointment  of  a 
permanent  board  of  trustees.  The  committee  consisted  of  Daniel  Dana, 
'D.  D.,  of  Newburyport.;  Theophilus  Packard,  D.  D.,  of  Shelbume;  Rev. 
Edward  Hitchcock,  of  Amherst  College;  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Felt^  of  Ham- 
ilton; George  W.  Heard,  esq.,  of 'Ipswich;  General  Asa  Howland,  of 
Conway,  and  David  Choatc,  esq.,  of  Essex.  These  men  added  to  their 
number  at  different  times,  Rev.  Roswell  Hawks,  of  Cummington ;  Rev. 
William  Tyler  and  William  Bowdoin,  esq.,  of  South  Hadley  Canal;  Rev. 
John  Todd  and  Joseph  Penney,  T).  d.,  of  Northampton;  Rev.  Joseph 
Condit,  of  South  Hadley,  and  Samuel  Williston,  of  Easthampton.  The 
committee  issued  circulars,  iippointed  Rev.  Roswell  Hawks  t^  solicit 
funds,  and,  until  a  charter  wa^  obtained,  stood  before  the  public  as 
responsible  agents  for  establishing  the  i)roposed  seminary.  Several  of 
these  gentlemen  afterwards  became  trustees,  and  others  resigned  their 
places  on  the  committee. 

It  is  difficult  at  the  present  day  to  appreciate  the  obstacles  encoun- 
tered by  an  enteii)rise  so  new.  Its  aim  was  misunderstood,  misinter- 
preted, pronounced  visionary  and  impracjticable.  Prominent  ]>ai>ers 
declined  to  insert  articles  in  its  favor  except  as  advertisements. 

Many  good  men  and  women  had  no  faith  in  the  success  of  appeals 
confined  to  benevolent  motives;  a  low  salary  for  teachers  was  disiip- 
proved,  and  the  domestic  feature,  regarded  unadvisable  by  many,  was 
ridi<;uled  by  otlu^rs.  Yet  Miss  Lyon  never  doubted  that  the  object 
would  finally  commend  itself  to  the  good  common  sense  of  New  Eng- 
land.    Her  mother  said  of  her: 

Mary  wiH  uot  jjfive  up.  Shti  just  walks  the  floor  and  says  over  and  over  again, 
when  all  is  so  dark,  **  Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord,  trust  also  in  him  and  he  shall 
bring  it  to  pass.     Women  must  be  educated,  they  must  be."    . 

The  peculiar  features  of  the  plan  became  the  means  of  its  success. 
Within  2  months  from  the  appointment  of  the  committee  Miss  Lyoii 
'  collected  from  women  in  Ipswich  and  vicinity  nearly  $1,000  for  expenses 
of  .agencies  and  other  preliminari(\s. 

What  Ipswich  Seminary  did  for  her  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State 
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the  Bucklaml  School  did  in  the  we^steni.  Mr.  Hawks  had  full  faith  in 
the  project^  and  was  a  hearty  coworker.  Tliey  obtained  the  aid  of  a 
few  men  of  wejilth  and  influence;  ])iit  instead  of  ^lependinjj:  on  a  few 
for  large  gifts  they  chose  to  gain  thc^  intelligent  interest  of  th<5  many 
with  their  smaller  sums.  0\u\  record  lumk  contains  the  names  of 
more  than  1,8(M)  subscribers,  from  nin<»ty  [)lac(»s,  pnmiising  a  total  of 
♦27,<KH),  in  sums  varying  from  0  cents  in  three*  cases,  to  ii<l,(K)0  in  two 
in8tun(»es  only. 

The  aid  of  such  men  as  Edward  Flitchco<»k,  Daniel  Safl'ord,  Andrew 
W.  F*orter,  and  others  of  lik<i  spirit  was  worth  more  than  silver  and 
gold. 

January  8,  lSt*55,  the  committee  deeide<l  ui)on  South  Iladley  as  the 
location,  pn^vided  the  subs<*rij)tion  there  could  l)e  raised  t4)  $S,(KK); 
April  15,  is;i5,  the  name,  Mount  Holyoke  Feinah*,  Seminary,  wa.s  agreetl 
npon;  February  11,  18.'3( J,  the  charter  was  granted;  May  19,  the  site 
selwted — a  few  rods  south  of  the  village  common;  and  ()<;tober  3,  the 
corner  stone  was  laid.  St»ptember  5,  1 8.'>7,  Just  .'^  y(»ars  from  the  a]>[K)iut- 
inent  of  the  c(mimittee,  Miss  Lyon  wTote:  '"Our  building  is  going  on 
finely."    November  8,  \SM,  the  school  <)i)ened. 

It  opened  then,  not  because  the  building — or  that  j)art  of  it  then 
enM^teil — was  wholly  liuished  or  fully  furnished,  but  becaus<>  that  was  the 
day  appointed.  The  house  was  tilled  with  eag(»r  students  wiio  knew 
that  more  than  twi<*e  their  number  were  a.s  eagerly  waiting  to  take  their 
places. 

Miss  Lyon's  theory  that  a  seminnry  could  be  founded  and  conducted 
on  the  princiide  of  beiu^volence  was  now  put  ta  a  new  t<'st.  Here  were 
fourscore  peoph*  to  be  provided  threi*  times  a  day  with  food  pre] »ared 
by  their  own  han<ls,  and  a  gieat  house  to  be  kej)t  in  order,  all  without 
infringing  upon  school  work.  It  was  com[)aratively  easy  to  find  one  to 
whom  the  literary  interests  of  tlu*  seminary  <'ouhl  be  in  a  degree  (com- 
mitted, but  Miss  Lyon  couhl  rely  on  no  one  else  to  organizes  the  d<mies- 
tie  department,  and  to  that  sh(»  gave  immcMliate  attention.  She  hiul 
great  skill  in  discovering  what  (»a<*h  one  <*ould  do  and  in  putting  every 
one  in  the  right  pla<*e,  l»ut  never  had  she  mor(»  frequent  use  for  her 
wondrous  powers  of  invention  than  in  so  ndjusting  her  time-tables  that 
literary  and  domestic;  departnuMits  should  not  interlere,  and  in  every 
emergency  the  right  order  <»f  exen*ises  appeanMl  in  due  time.  The  work 
was  done  by  circles,  (»ach  having  a  leader.  Every  member  was  held 
re8ponsible  to  be  on  the  spot  at  the  appointed  time,  and  the  leiuler  wsis 
responsible  that  the  work  was  done  well.  Ka<*h  gave  on  the  av(»rage  1 
hour  a  day,  and  the  snuillest  details  of  hoiisehohl  cares  were  faithfully 
provided  for. 

Never  were  gathered  eighty  more  willing  hearts  or  nind)ler  hands. 
Most  were  over  20  years  of  age.  Four  enter<»d  the  senior  and  34  tl\p 
middle  class.    Their  zeal  for  the  si^minary  was  scurewly  inferior  to  Miss 
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Lyon's.    Tliey  c<iiinte<l  it  an  honor  to  aid  in  caxrying  out  Ler  plans.    At 
the  end  of  tlie  yeiir  she  wrote: 

8<»  far  wo  bavt^  been  enabled  to  accompliHb  on  every  point  all  that  wo  have  encour- 
aged the  public  to  expect . 

Financially  the  income  fidly  met  the  outgoes. 
Her  biographer  says : 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  Miss  Lyon's  labors  that  first  year  were  limited  to 
domestic  and  financial  interests.  Besides  giving  systematic  religious  iuhtruction^ 
she  matured  a  course  of  study,  watched  the  recitations,  directe<l  individual  students 
in  the  selection  of  studies,  criticised  compositions,  in8tnict*»d  the  middle  class  in 
chemistry — performing  with  them  a  course  of  experiments — and  taught  several  other 
branches.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  taught  Whately's  Logic,  and  entered  into 
it  with  as  mach  zest  as  she  had  plunged  into  Virgil  in  her  youth. 

The  yeai'  closed  on  Thursday,  August  23.  Public  examinations 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  in  the  seminary  hall  were  followed  on  Thurs- 
day by  an  address  in  church  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hawes,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
and  the  presentation  of  diplomas  bearing  the  seminary  motto  on  its 
seal,  ''That  our  daughters  may  be  as  corner  stones^  polished  after  the 
similitude  of  a  palace." 

Of  that  occasion  Miss  Eunice  Caldwell,  the  associate  principal  for 
that  year,  afterwards  Mrs.  John  P.  Cowles,  wrote  as  follows: 

The  trustees,  the  orator  of  the  day,  the  teachers,  the  senior  class,  and  the  school 
walked  to  the  church  in  ]>rocession,  the  school  clad  in  white,  with  heads  uncovered 
and  shaded  by  jiarasols.  The  side  pews  and  galleries  were  already  crowded  when 
Miss  Lyon  led  iTcr  beautiful  troop  to  the  seats  reserved  for  them.  It  was  an  hour  in 
her  life  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  battle  had  b<»en  fought;  the  victory  wais  hers. 
In  all  that  year  she  had  never  found  an  hour  to  spend  in  astonishment  at  her  success, 
but  now,  when  circumstances  forced  the  view  upon  her,  wonder,  gratitude,  and 
praise  tilled  her  heart.  Her  great  soul  was  surcharged  with  joy;  smiles  and  tears 
strove  for  the  mastery  on  her  radiant  face.  For  an  hour  she  i-esigned  herself  to  the 
emotions  of  the  occasion  and  gave  way  to  a  joy  with  which  no  one  could  inter- 
meddle. 

It  illustrates  the  prevalent  opinions  of  the  time  that  when  Rufus  An- 
derson, D.  D.,  wa.s  invited  to  make  the  second  anniversary  address  many 
friends,  solicitous  for  his  reputation,  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  indors- 
ing such  an  ent(»rprise.  The  following  sentences  from  his  address  re- 
flect the  views  of  the  wisest  men  in  that  transition  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  higher  education  for  woman : 

All  the  education  due  to  the  sex  has  not  been  given.  Wo  are  inflncnced  by  ancient 
pn*judi(;es.  We  have  misgivings  as  to  the  effect  of  a  liberal  education  upon  women, 
iiH  if  learning  disqualified  rather  than  fitted  them  for  their  appropriate  sphere. 
Whether  experience  will  lead  tb  a  3  or  4  years^  course  of  study  is  not  yet  known. 
Should  it  prove  that  two  hundred  young  women  can  be  retained  in  a  seminary  dur- 
ing a  3  years*  course  without,  on  the  one  hand,  re^stricting  the  well-disposed  too 
much  by  rules  made  for  the  wayward,  and,  on  the  other,  without  those  cormptiug 
yifluence^  to  which  large  seminaries  are  supposed  to  be  liable,  the  founding  of  this 
institution  will  form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  woman  in  this  land.  The  experi- 
ment is  one  of  general  intitrest,  and  its  success  will  be  a  national  good.  Should  it 
£ul,  it  will  probably  bo  because  the  public  mind  is  not  prepared  for  so  great  an  ad- 
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vanoe,or  becauKe  of  Bomc  eHsential  dopurtiir<.i  froui  itH  presout  coiirHe.  But  if  it  Hhoold 
fail  we  may  be  sure  that  from  its  iishes  another  would  rise  phcBuix-liko^  more  per- 
fe<!t  because  of  the  experiouoc  this  has  acquired.  Regarded  merely  as  an  experiment, 
it  18  worth  all  it  will  cost.  But  as  an  institutitui  destined  to  bless  generations  to  come 
and  be  the  commencement  of  a  higher  order  of  seminaries  for  young  women,  it  will 
have  peculiar  claims  on  the  beneficence  of  the  intelligent  and  the  good. 

jVIark  Hopkins,  d.  d.,  the  next  siiiniversary  speaker,  siiid,  referring  to 
the  seminary: 

Many  judicious  persons  still  look  with  suspense  j»t  the  issue  of  the  experiment, 
though  I  am  happy  to  say  that  so  far  as  I  know  the  objections  are  vanishing  as 
the  institution  progn^sses  snul  becomes  better  known ;  and  what  I  have  seen  l4>-day 
strengthens  my  conviction  that  those  objections  will  vanish  entirelj'. 

l^rof.  B.  B.  Edwards  said,  in  the  tbiirth  annnal  axldress: 

If  a  course  of  study  like  that  pursued  in  this  seminary  could  be  introduced  into 
every  State  it  would  be  one  <d*  the  finest  projis  of  the  Union.  No  disorganizing  in- 
fluences emanate  from  it.  No  bectlc-eyed  i)rejudic.e,  no  narrow-minded  bigotry 
can  find  a  home  where  the  scicnct's  are  truly  taught;  the  air  which  is  breathed 
is  too  invigorating;  the  impuls<.\s  which  it  prompts  are  too  noble.  We  do  not  deny 
thnt  there  are  evils  connected  with  a  i>rotra<"t4.Ml  and  ])ublic  course  of  education  for 
woman.  We  think,  however,  that  they  can  be  obviated  by  ai  due  measure  of  fore- 
thought and  care  on  the  ]mrt  of  guardians  and  tejichers. 

At  the  eoniinemorative  rennion  on  tlie  twenty-fifth  anniversary, 
Dr.  Anderson  took  jHildie  oeeasion  U)  say  tliat  he  never  liad  seen  rea- 
son t^)  reg:ret  <lisrej(arding  tlie  advi<*e  of  his  friends  in  delivering  his 
a<ldres8;  that  lie  beeanic*,  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  higldy 
practical  character  of  Miss  Lyon's  plans;  that,  thongli  they  then  seemed 
large,  they  appeared  more  <M)mprehensive  aft(»rward,  and  time  had  in- 
dorsed them  all.    lie  liiul  beconie  qnitc  satisfied  with  the  experiment. 

Yet  the  seminary  was  more  than  40  years  ohl  whenT.  W.  Higginson, 
in  "('Ommon  Sense  alxmt  Women,"  asked: 

Why  is  it  that  whenever  anything  is  done  for  women  in  the  way  of  education  it  is 
calUul  an  *S^xperiment/'  while  if  the  same  thing  is  done  for  men  it^  desirableness  is 
assumed,  atid  the  thing  is  donef 

Many  who  a4lmitted  tin*  snccess  of  the  experiment  said  tliat  if  Miss 
Lyon  sh(add  die  the  seminary  wonld  eithc»r  ]»e  c1os<m1  or  changed  in 
character.  Bnt  when  she  was  first  planning  the  enteqmse  she  liad 
written : 

Much  care  will  be  taken  to  adopt  ]M*rniancnt  j>rinci]des  and  mature  a  system  which 
may  outlive  its  founders. 

For  11^  years  she  was  spared  to  ])erfect  and  carry  out  her  plans,  sim- 
plifying each  departmiqit  of  lier  system  and  reducing  it«  details  to  such 
onler  that  others  could  tiike  them  in  charge. 

She  died  March  5,  1849.  It  seemed  to  her  teachers  that  they  could 
not  go  on  without  her;  but  they  Inul  been  one  with  her  in  spirit  and  in 
aim  and  loved  the  seminary  t^o  well  to  desert  it  in  its  need.  In  April 
the  trustees  ek^teil  in  her  place  Mary  O.  Whitman,  afterward  Mrs.  Mor- 
ton Eddy,  who  luul  been  assm*mte  principal  for  7  years,  and  appointed 
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Sophia  D.  Uazon  ns  her  lussoeiate.  Iiiipiured  liealth  foix^ed  Miss  Whit-  I 
man  to  leave  iii  the  iolh)wiii^  si)nii;[^.  In  her  letter  of  resijifiiatioii  she  \ 
said: 

Tlio  experience  of  the  year  ha«  been  of  great  value,  proving  the  exeellence  of  Misn 
Lyon's  plau8,  and  that  they  can  be  execnted  by  others. 

Miss  Hazeii  soon  after  bec^ame  the  wife  of  Hew  David  T.  Stoddanl,  of 
the  Kestorian  mission  in  Persia,  and  for  tlie  next  15  years  tlie  ean^  of 

7  t7 

th(»  seminary  f(*ll  on  Mary  W.  Chapin,  afterward  Mrs.  Chmdius  B.  Pease. 
Aft4»r  Miss  ( 'haxnn's  resignation  in  18(>5  Mrs.  Sophia  Uazen  Stoddard, 
having  n^turned  to  tiiis  eonntry,  was  aeting  principal  till  the  ehH*tion  in    ■ 
18(>7  of  llehMi  M.  French,  afteward  Mrs.  Lemuel  Gulliver.    Miss  French 
was  sucjceeded  in  1872  by  Jidia  E.  Ward,  and  Miss  Ward  in  188;^  by    | 
Elizabeth  Blanchard.     When  the  collegia  chart<»r,  with  the  name  Mount   | 
Holyoke  Seminary  and  < /ollege,  was  obtained  in  1888,  Miss  Blanchard 
resigned  her  position,  l)ut  remained  the  following  year  as  a<.*ting  ]>resi- 
dent  and  inaugurated  colh»ge  work. 

Th(»  asso<'iate  principals,  not  i)reviously  named,  were:  Abigail  Moore 
fnmi  1842  to  184();  Sophia  Spoilbrd  from  1852  to  1^55;  Emily  Jessup 
from  1855  to  1S()2;  Julia  M.  Tolman  from  1858  to  1800;  (Catharine  Hop- 
kins from  18()0  to  18()5;  Mary  Ellis  and  Julia  E.  Ward  from  18<>7  to 
1872;  Elizabeth  Blanchard  from  1872  to  188.'^  and  Anna  i\  Edwanls 
from  1872  to  1888. 

EiMjh  princi]>al  and  associate  principal  after  the  llrst  was  a  graduate 
of  the  seminary  an<l  had  been  anuMuber  of  the  fa<nilty  for  years  pree^nl- 
ing  lu»r  election.  All  were  worthy  successors  of  Miss  Lyon,  and  suc- 
cessively advanced  the  x)rogressive  work  that  she  began,  till  a  charter 
granting  college  ])owers  could  rightfully  be  givH*n. 

In  1880  Mary  A.  Brigham  was  eUn'ted  presid<Mit  to  assume  charge  in 
Septend)er,  but  a  railway  accident  in  June  caused  her  instant'  death. 
In  August  Louise  F.  <\)wles  was  ai)point<»d  acting  president. 

From  the  tirst  tin*  sennnary  has  had  a  decidedly  religious  chara<iter. 
For  a  h)ng  time  revivals  occurred  almost  every  year.  Sometimes  nearly 
ev(»ry  mejnber  of  the  scminarv  has  counted  herself  a  follower  of  Christ 
before  the  eml  of  the  s(^hool  year.  Since  18(>3  the  proportion  of  those  avIio 
were  church  nuMubers  before  entering  has  steailily  increased,  and  couse- 
qu(»ntly  the*  scenes  of  fcn'mer  years  could  not  be  looked  for.  Yet  the 
teachers  have  habitually  felt  a  p(»culiar  responsibility  for  the  spiritual 
cimdition  of  ev(Ty  one.  Still  the  institution  has  never  been  sectarian. 
Many  a  stud^'ut  has  graduat^'d  without  knowing  U)  what  denominations 
her  favorite  teachers  beh^nged.  While  ('hristian  priuciide  secures  a 
higher  stan<lard  of  study  and  school  work  than  any  other  motive  can 
inspire,  tlu»  ri[)ened  r(\sults  are  secMi  in  the  students'  aft<?r-life.  They  are 
prominent  in  every  dei)artment  of  educational,  benevolent,  and  idiilan- 
thropic  effort.  In  1887  of  the  2,(M)0  gi'adimtes  and  more  than  4,0(K)  iiou- 
/^ViuluiiteH,  thn^e-fourths  had  been  t^^a^hersfor  a  longer  or  short^^r  time; 
the  records  of  the  Mcmoraiiduuv  SodtVy  v\3\>'^^Mi»5LlVA  ^ame  year,  that 
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is,  in  the  litlietli  year  of  the  seminary,  show  that  2,0(H)  of  its  3,000 
members  had  taught  in  the  aggregate  13,(MM)  years.  Two  hundred  had 
been  foreign  missionaries;  greaf  numbers  were  wives  of  home  mission- 
aries. Of  the  1,789  married  members  of  the  Memonuidum  Society,  432 
had  married  clergymen,  159  hiwyers,  153  physicians,  and  about  75  pro- 
fessional tea(*hers.  The  whole  number  marrie<l  was  neiirly  4,000.  Forty 
had  become  physi(!iaus.  In  tlu^.  words  of  Dr.  Tyler,  in  his  semicen- 
tennial &id<lress: 

They  have  also  been  loaders  in  iMlucntioii,  in  r^liginii,  in  tomi>crance,  in  reform 
clnb8,  in  Hoeieties  ior  foreign   and   home  missions,  in  juiblic  schools  and  Sauday 
Bchools,  iu  literature  and  science,  in  authorship  and  journal  ism,  in  church  parlors 
aud  church  work  of  every  kind,  in  general  soci«ity,  and  last  but  not  least,  in  intelli- 
/    gent  and  cultivated  homes,  where  all  education  and  all  religion  must  begin. 

Not  a  tew  have  been  founders  of  Holyokes  at  the  West  and  Houth, 
in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  tlie  islands  of  the  si»a.  For  the  system 
ada])ted  to  secure  the  highest  order  of  intellect  for  the  service  of  Christ 
in  our  own  land  has  proved  to  be  no  l(\ss  useful  in  training  mind  and 
forming  character  in  other  lands ;  and  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  its  pecul- 
iar features  characterize  many  institutions  at  home  and  abroiul. 

The  results  of  the  work  of  the  s(»minary  appear  not  cmly  in  the  im- 
press it  stamps  u])on  its  studiMits,  in  tlu^  work  they  do,  and  in  its  own 
recogniziHl  position,  but  also  in  the  movement  that  has  originated  so 
many  other  institutions  for  the  higher  education  of  women  and  which  is 
one  of  the  most  important  developments  in  the  life  of  our  country  and 
in  the  history  of  our  ra<*e. 

METHODS. 

Mount  Ilolyoke  S<»minary  was  founded  to  train  ycmng  women  for  the 
greatest  usefulness,  and  (»very  arrangement  of  school  and  family  was 
Hhai)e4l  with  reference  to  this  <»nd.  In  the  view  of  the  foiuider  the  best- 
educated  Christ -like  wonmn  was  the  most  useful  w(unan.  Chara<*ter 
was  her  e<iucational  aim,  and  her  work  was  based  on  the  princiides  of 
self-help  in  all  lines,  physical,  mental,  and  moral.  She  desired  students* 
old  enough — at  least  1(1 — and  of  suthcient  maturity  to  have  some  de- 
gree of  mental  jKiwer  and  self-reliance,  without  being  beyond  the  age 
when  habits  are  easily  forinc<l. 

By  providing  the  best  sanitary  conditions  known  for  boarding,  sleep- 
ing, and  study;  byrcipiiring  regularity  in  meals  and  in  hours  tor  rising 
and  retiring,  <laily  exercises  in  the  work  of  the  house  and  in  the  oj)en 
air;  by  instruction  in  the  laws  of  health  and  tiu^  consecpiences  of  their 
Aiolation,  and  by  counting  exposure  of  health  no  less  faulty  than  neglect 
of  study,  she  strove  to  make  it  the  aim  of  eiich  student  to  have  a  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body. 

The  studies  prescribe<l  were  not  only  those  that  develop  the  imagina- 
tion and  refine  the  tast«,  but  primarily  such  jis  *' strengthen  the  pnietieal 
fiEMSulties,  nuiture  the  understanding,  and  lay  a  firm  basis  for  character." 
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Few  were  allowed  to  take  more  than  two  studies  at  a  time.  Weekly 
reviews  prepared  for  the  general  review  that  was  required  in  every  study 
before  it  was  left  for  another;  and  ascertain  standard  was  rec^nired 
as  the  condition  of  advancement.  Kex^itation  by  topics  4  days  of  the 
week  led  to  easier  use  of  the  pen  in  the  essay  work  of  the  fifth.  Ap- 
peals were  made  to  tlie  liighest  motives  only  and  no  prizes  were  offered, 
no  rivalry  stimulated.  Many  could  stiiy  but  1  year,  but  the  standard 
of  thoroughness  was  the  same  for  all. 

The  study  of  the  Bible  was  as  systematic  and  tliorough  as  that  in  lit- 
erature and  S(»ience.  Through  the  regular  weekly  lessons  more  time 
was  given  to  it  than  to  any  other  study  of  the  course.  Its  teachings 
were  illustratc»d  and  enforced  in  Jamiliar  talks  at  family  devotions  and 
in  the  w(>ekly  i)rayer  meetings. 

Once  a  week  Miss  Lyon  gathered  about  her  the  church  members  of 
her  charge  for  instruction  in  their  more  si>ecific  duties.  Tlie  others  she 
met  on  Sabbath  evenings,  and  led  each  to  sc*-e  from  the  Bible  in  her 
hand  that  if  she  should  fail  of  fulfilling  the  highest  end  of  her  being,  it 
would  ])e  not  because  she  had  broken  the  law  of  God,  but  because  hav- 
ing broken  it  she  did  not  accei)t  oflered  grace.  With  exci^eding  vivid- 
ness and  almost  irresistible  tenderness  the  claims  and  the  invitations  of 
Christ  were  set  l)efore  them,  with  the  responsibility  of  a<*ceptance  or 
refusal.  When  her  watchful  eye  saw  that  the  word  of  God  was  proving 
quick  and  pow(»iful  in  any  of  her  audience  she  would  publicly  invite  to 
her  room  at  a  given  hour  those  who  desired  more  personal  instruction. 
In  that  consecTated^dace,  each  going  alone,  perhaps  to  find  her  friend 
or  roommate  there^on  the  same  errand,  many  hearts  were  opened  to  re- 
joice in  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  'These  were  gathered  into  a  class  tor 
special  nurture. 

Miss  Lyon  was  a  woman  of  prayer.  She  taught  her  pupils  to  pray 
with  and  for  ea<!h  other  and  for  the  world;  and  secured  to  each  the  oi)- 
portunity  for  private  prayer  morning  and  evening. 

The  Sabbath  was  sacredly  guarded  from  week-<iay  inti*usions.  Public 
worship  in  the  village  church  was  supplemented  by  social  meetings  of 
the  students  at  home.  For  suitable  reading  and  for  studying  the  Bible 
lessons  acc(»ss  was  given  to  the  exceptionally  choice  and  well  selected 
library. 

There  were  annually  two  special  d«ays  of  prayer,  and  sometimes  more. 
On  the  first  Monday  of  Janujiry  and  on  the  day  of  pniyer  for  colleges, 
school  (»xercises  were  susjx^nded  to  give  everyone  the  0])iH>rtunity  io 
join  thousands  elsewhere  in  fasting  and  prayer  for  students*  and  the 
world.  Their  ol)servance,  whether  by  prayer  or  by  i>rayer  and  fasting, 
was  voluntary  with  ea(jh  one,  but  so  universally  was  the  oi)iK)rtunity 
embraced  that  those  were  often  days  of  more  than  Sabbath  stillness. 

In  order  to  do  the  utmost  for  each  in  reference  to  health,  habit^  and 
mental  and  moral  improvement,  the  family  was  divided  into  sections  of 
fifteen  or  twenty,  and  each  section  made  the  si>ecial  charge  of  a  teacher. 
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Yet  Miss  Lyon  kept  everj*  one  in  her  eye  and  lieart.  Her  own  personal 
inltueuce  so  penneate<l  the  family  that  every  luember  felt  its  power,  and 
was  assnred  that  slie  took  a  tender  interest  in  her  welfare. 

The  te^ieliers  whom  Miss  Lyon  had  ehosen  for  coworkers  were  a  baud 
of  lielpmat-es  after  her  own  heart.  Those  of  the  first  year  were  from 
Ipswich  Seminary.    After  that  they  were  her  own  alumna^. 

In  discipline  she  steadily  inciileateil  the  sul)ordination  of  individual 
inclination  to  the  <i:cM)d  of  the  whole.  This  self-sul)ordination  she  <leemed 
essential  to  self-^overunu»ut.  Every  seminary  regulation  w^iis  shown  to 
be  inelude<l  in  the  first  or  second  ^reat  conunand,  and  theretbre  its  ob- 
servaui^e  was  a  duty  whether  a  rule  of  the  sc,hool  or  not. 

Conscience  and  a  sense  of  honor  were  cultivated  by  the  tnist  reposed. 
Excluding  espionage,  Miss  Lyon  held  ea<*h  student  responsible  for  her 
own  observance  of  regulations  and  for  keeping  her  own  daily  or  weekly 
account  of  success  or  failure,  and  tnist<id  her  tnithfulness  in  reporting  it. 

She  laid  ui)on  her  pupils  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility  in  every 
department  of  life.  By  precept,  by  example,  and  by  occasions  for  their 
practice,  she  held  up  the  Bible  standard  of  benevolence  and  self-denial.^ 
As  llolyoke  students,  they  were  under  special  obligaticms  to  lead  useful 
lives,  for  the  seminary  was  founded  in  benevolence  and  for  the  gooil  of 
the  world,  and  therefore  no  one  had  a  right  to  avail  herself  of  its  ad- 
vantsiges  and  its  low  charges  to  <;arry  out  selfish  ends  of  her  own. 

The  domestic  department  furnished  a  fertile  fic*ld  for  illustration  and 
a  useful  one  for  practice.  It  was  easy  to  show  that  the  faithfulness  of 
each  member  in  her  place  was  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
family,  and  that  the  same  princi])le  applie^l  in  (ivery  relation  in  life. 
The  prompt,  expeditious,  conscienticms,  and  every  way  faithful  helper 
al)out  the  house — and  no  other — was  the  prompt,  expeditious,  conscien- 
tious, and  <*very  way  faitliful  student. 

Hand  and  head  and  henrt  were  each  trained  to  strengthen  each;  but 
the  manual  and  i\w  nuMitjil  wen^  both  for  the  sake  of  the  moral..  Thus 
"the  whole  llolyoke  system  is  an  airangement  for  getting  and  applying 
moral  imwer." 

Miss  Lyon  cautioned  her  pupils  against  following  her  methods  too 
closely,  especially  in  t^^aching  <*hildren  or  those,  who  are  weak  in  moral 
princi])les.  For  their  safe  use  ther(»  nuist  be  suflicient  self-c^mtrol  to  give 
Tegison  jvnd  conscience  tlie  ascendency  over  impulse  and  imagination. 

I1(T  successors  hav(»  tblh»we<l  tlu»  same  princii)les  of  conscienticms 
thoroughness  jind  subservience  of  the  intellectual  and  aesthetic  to  the 
moral  and  religious,  modifying  their  application  to  meet  <*hanging  C(m- 
ditions.  In  religious  culture  the  spirit  is  everything,  and  that  is  a  fresh 
gift  with  each  generation  of  t^jachers  and  with  ea^ih  ent^iring  class. 

GROWTIL  • 

Two  yearr,  before  its  opening  a  circular,  addressed  to  C4vndi<latea  for 
admission,  announced  that  the  pro|>osed  s<*.miuary  was  to  take  'Hhe 
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literary  standard  of  Ipswich  Seminary,  and  the  same  systematic  course 
of  solid  studies,  allowing'  for  continiMMl  progress.''  There  was  then  no 
accepted  standard,  and  no  other  school  for  young  women  with  which  to 
make  comparison. 

Many  feared  tliat  pupils  could  not  he  obtained  without  greater  lati- 
tude in  the  terms  of  admission,  for  the  preparation  required  was  in 
advance  of  what  had  generally  been  regard(Ml  as  a  finished  education 
for  girls.  A  part  of  the  number  received  at  first  were  admitted  for  one 
quarter  only,  but  others  were  Avaiting  to  take  their  phu^s,  and  the  first 
catalogue  records  the  names  of  116.  In  the  second  ye^ir  40<^  were  re- 
lused  for  want  of  room,  and  for  the  sjime  reason  hundi'cds  were  kept 
away  the  third  year.  And  though  the  standard  of  admission  has 
steadily  been  raised,  no  year  has  passeil  without  hundreds  of  ap]>h- 
cants,  even  when  in  later  times  other  institutions  were  springing  up  in 
different  directions.  With  enlarged  accommodations — teac^hers  aiul 
students  all  reside  in  the  same  building — the  average  attendance  ha^l 
been,  in  1887,  for  50  years,  250;  for  25  years,  279;  for  5  years,  290.  The 
whole  numl>er  of  names  catalogueil — repetitions  not  deducted — was 
then  12,498 ;  the  number  of  different  students  had  been  6,606 ;  and  of 
giaduates  1,982.  In  1890  tlu»  total  of  different  students  had  become 
6,893,  and  of  gnuluatew,  2,113. 

Miss  Lyon  planted  an  a("orn  and  planned  for  an  oak.  She  would  not 
risk  uprooting  the  tender  plant  by  invoking  any  needless  storm  of 
public  opposition.  She  gave  it  the  name  then  cimimonly  used  to  desig- 
nate the  highest  opportunities  open  to  woman.  The  name  college  would 
not  have  been  tolerated,  but  she  ]»roceede4  with  all  her  energy  and 
wisdom  to  make  it  as  nnich  of  a  college  as  was  possible  in  her  day. 
She  designed  to  extend  the  (Muirse  of  study  to  incrlude  Latin  and  Fi'en<*h, 
«and  wanted  time  for  Grec»k  and  Hebrew  also,  but  because  "the  views 
of  the  community  would  not  allow  it"  sooner,  she  let  10  ye^rs  pass  be- 
fore Latin  had  a  place  in  the  ('ourse.  ThiMi  it  appeared  there,  and  in 
the  way  of  growtli,  for  classes  had  quietly  taken  it  as  an  optional  study 
every  year  after  the  first,  till  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  stiulents  in 
school  were  in  them.  So  P^ren(;h  was  taught  from  the  very  first  year, 
though  it  first  became  a  branch  of  the  course  in  1877,  after  40  ye^irs. 
Other  bran<*hes  were  intioduced  in  the  same  way,  and  they,  with  all 
the  older  ones,  continued  to  grow. 

The  3  years'  course  was  l>egun  with  the  intention  of  extending  it  t(^4, 
and  Miss  Lyon  continued  to  urge  this  change;  but  public  opinion  Avas 
such  to  the  end  of  her  life  that  the  trustees  ''were  still  afraid  to  venture 
it."  The  change  was  miwh*  in  18(n,  after  24  years.  For  the  young  tree, 
deeply  and  firmly  root^^l,  did  not  die  whiMi  the  hand  that  planted  ceas( d 
to  water  it.  It  lived  and  grew  on.  New  imjjulse  was  given  to  its  growth 
with  the  change  in  public  opinion  tliat  <Teated  colleges  for  women.  Some 
said  of  this  mother  of  colleges :  "  1 1  er  work  is  done ;  let  her  die.'^  Others 
said:  ^^No;  she  does  good  vre\v«u'v\Uwy  ^wk;  let  her  live,  but  let  her 
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keep  to  that."  Rut  Miss  Lyon's  su(»(M»ssors  knew  that  tlie  work  of 
^^ti'aiuiug  young  wonu*ii  for  th(*  greatest  usefulness"  wouhi  be  needled, 
and  therefore  eouhl  not  l>e  linishe<l  till  the  niillenninui;  to  abandon  the 
work  or  lower  its  standard  would  be  to  prove  untrue  to  their  tnist, 
and  they  said : 

Holyokt)  bji8  not  forgotton  h«»r  mission,  nor  most  sh«  consent  to  part  with  her  birth- 
»  right.  Tho  course  of  study  rtiust  continue  to  extend;  the  standard  of  requirements 
must  continue  to  rise;  llolyoke  teachers  must  <M)ntinue  to  prepare  themselves  for 
higher  and  broader  work ;  the  new  coHeg*;  courses  may  i)egin  with  higlier  requirements 
i  in  some  lines  and  with  new  retiuircments  in  otiiers,  but  Holyoku  must  not  be  per- 
mnut^ntly  distanced  in  any  line  essential  to  the  fultilhneut  of  her  ideal.  Sbe  '^must 
have  every  advantage  that  the  stale  of  education  will  allow.''  She  must  be  a  college 
in  fact,  whether  or  not  sbe  take  that  name. 

It  was  not  uprooting  nor  transplanting  that  was  wanted,  ])ut  continued 
gri'owth. 

Til  1872  provision  wtis  niad(^  for  the  study  of  (xeriuan  and  Greek,  and 
for  P'reneh  with  a  native  of  l^'ranre.  In  1875  an  optional  course  was 
laid  out  in  i^aeli  of  tiie  11  laiiguagc»s.  Two  years  later  there  were  grad- 
uates in  botli  Greek  and  <ienuaii.  In  1877  more  Latin  was  required  for 
entrance,  and  one  t^'rni  of  French  or  (rernian  was  placc^l  in  thereipiired 
course.  AVlien  souic  one  said:  ^^llave  loss  mathematics  and  give  the 
time  to  other  studies,"  the  answer  was:  ''Advancement  in  the  s<*ienc^ft 
requires  more  mathcmati<'s,  not  less."  (:ollections  in  all  branches  of 
natural  history,  ap])aratus  for  lecture  rooms  an<l  lKK)ks  of  refeience  for 
the  library  wen*  increascMl  at  such  a  rate  that  new  buildings  had  to  be 
erected  to  contain  them.  The  library  in  1870,  Williston  Hall  in  1876, 
and  tlu»  observatory  in  18S1,  with  their  resp<*ctiv(^  furnishings,  stinm- 
late<l  and  jMM'clcratc<l  the  sanu'  growth  that  d(*man<led  them. 

Besides  t\w  dcvch)i)m<»nt  of  previous  opticuials  int4)  brani'hes  of  the 
course,  and  besides  increased  requirements  for  (qitrance  and  for  gratln- 
tion,  the  n^gidar  branches  grew  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  course 
itself. 

With  187.*>,  the  annual  catalogues,  which  are  more  records  than 
projdiecies,  began  to  announce ''provision  made  for  any  who  wish  to 
oonthnie  their  stu<li(»s  beyond  the  re(iuired  course.''  This  gave  not  only 
the  post-graduate,  but  the  student  in  any  part  of  the  course,  opportuni- 
ties for  electiv(»  woik  in  any  dire<*tion;  never  as  a  substitute,  but 
always  beyond  requirements.  Tiiis  pushed  open  the  door  for  anyone 
who  is  x>reparcd  for  it  to  give  to  the  studies  of  each  ye^ir,  0  months'  or 
a  year's  work  bcyoiul  tln»  prescribed  amount,  hi  some  lines,  the  advance 
has  frequently  gone  beyond  college  requirenuMits;  and  there  is  no 
study  in  which  it  has  not  been  mad(»  to  some*  degree. 

When  electives  were  introdiUM'd  into  the  course  in  1885,  from  which 
one  of  several  must  be  (rhosen,  the  sann*  principle  was  maintaine<l,  and 
ox>tional  work  in  advance  only  was  ailmitt^Ml.  Tn  this  and  other  ways 
have  wisdom  and  courage  be(*n  required  to  miiiiutaiu  the  standards  of 
thoroughness  essential  to  stc»ady  gi'owth. 
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To  fit  tliemselves  for  work  iu  advance  and  for  better  work  in  all 
classes,  seiniuary  teaclKTS  have  gone  to  join  classes  and  observe  methods 
in  otlier  institutions,  or  to  study  with  professors  in  private  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  time.  Tlie  practical  teacher  who  knows  what  she  wants 
most,  gets  far  more  in  a  given  time  than  the  onlinary  student  can. 
Though  this  was  done  in  Miss  Lyon's  time,  it  has  been  much  more  fire- 
(juent  iu  the  last  15  years,  and  since  1882«on  a  more  general  and 
systematic  plan. 

Among  the  institutions  resorted  to  for  this  purpose  are  Amherst., 
Williams,  and  Dai-tniouth  Colleges;  (Wnell,  Michigan,  Harvard,  and 
Berlin  Universities;  the  Institutes  of  Technology  in  Worcester  and 
Boston;  Cooper  Institute  and  The  Art  Students'  League  in  New  York, 
besides  summer  schools  ranging  in  subjects  from  biology  at  Penikese 
and  W^)od's  Holl  to  philosophy  at  (^oncord. 

Tn  1837  the  faculty  cousist<»d  of  the  principal,  associate  principal,  2 
te^ichers,  and  .'$  a.ssistant  pupils,  without  distribution  of  departments. 
In  1S89  there  were  over  30  tc»a<*hers,  each  of  whom  had  her  department 
of  instruction  and  her  especial  work. 

As  nutans  have  been  obtained,  ac(M)mmo(lations  have  been  enlarged 
and  im])roved.  The  building  erected  in  1H;37,  90  feet  by  50,  Avas  ex- 
t4indeil  in  1841  to  160  feet,  with  a  wing  at  the  south  end.  Twelve  years 
later  the  north  wing  was  built,  and  in  1805  the  gjTnuasium  comi)leted 
the  quadrangle,  A\ithin  which  rose  the  wat^er-tower  in  the  course  of  the 
same  year.  Steam-heating  was  introduced  in  18G8,  and  the  library 
built  in  1870.  The  art4*sian  well  and  the  el^vat^u*  came  in  1880,  Willis- 
Um  Hall  in  187(),  and  the  observat^ny  in  1881 ;  in  1881,  also,  the  gift  of 
Ooodnow  Park. 

Between  1880  and  1800  the  S(»minary  grounds  increased  to  ne^irly  ten 
times  the  extent  of  the  original  lot  of  about  10  acres;  the  purcha^se  of 
alwrnt  0  a<*j'cs,  including  the  library  site,  being  the  only  addition  l>efore 
that  decade. 

A  pavilion  built  in  1884  in  (loodnow  Park  has  been  made  a<t<»e8sible 
both  by  foot  path  and  by  a  carriage  bridge  and  driveway.  A  green- 
house was  built  in  1882,  and  a  house  for  the  steward  in  1880.  Private 
rooms  have  be^^n  greatly  improved,  and  were  incn*ased  in  luimber  by 
the  removal  of  the  steward's  family  to  a  separate  dwelling,  and  by  trans- 
ferring to  another  hous(»  rooms  for  music  and  drawing.  The  n^ce])- 
ti(m  rooih,  parlors,  seminary  hall,  and  rca<ling  room  have  all  Imhmi  re- 
cently renovate<l.  Tlu»  library  was  nearly  doubled  in  size  in  1887,  and 
in  1889  a  large  jwldition  to  Williston  Hall  was  finished  and  furnished 
with  the  b(»st  modern  api»liances;  for,  si»a(;i(ms  as  that  building  si»emi^ 
at  first,  its  laborat4)ries  soon  be<'ame  inadequate  to  the  demands  made 
up<m  them.  The  depiirtments  of  history,  literature,  rhetoric,  ph^'^iology, 
botany,  and  zoology  are  for  the  jHesent  satisfai^'torily  provided  for,  while 
the  growing  departments  of  physics  and  chemistry  make  a  new  scien- 
tific building  increasingly  imperative. 
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There  is  f^owtli  not  only  in  the  increase  of  opportunities,  whic^h  are 
only  bads  and  blossoms  of  promise,  but  in  the  fhiit  brought  forth — earn- 
estness and  enthusiasm  in  study.  It  was  spe(*iidly  seen  in  the  increas- 
ing desire  of  students  to  continue  different  studies  longer  or  farther  than 
the  course  required,  when  they  knew  that  the  semiiuiry  had  no  power 
to  give  a  diploma  corresponding  to  the  extra  work  done,  and  sometimes 
even  with  the  alternative  of  tjiking  no  diploma.  In  1885, 80  were  in 
these  ad vance^l  classes;  in  1886,  over  ICH),  besides  the  Greek,  French, 
and  German  graduates;  as  numy  in  1887.     In  1888  there  were  199. 

Though  true  attainment  is  always  manifest  in  tim<»,  Holyoke  gradu- 
ates have  often  been  placed  at  a  disa^lvantiige  tlirough  lack  of  a  degree. 
i)ne  might  have  a  diploma  for  the  seminary  course,  and  one  for  <^ach  of 
the  three  langiuige  trourses  besid(»s,  and  might  also  b(»  in  difl'erent  lines 
in  advance  of  graduates  of  colleges  chartered  fis  such,  and  yet  she  could 
receive  no  degree  from  her  alma  mater. 

At  the  time  of  the  alunnia^  meeting  at  the  semicentennial  gathering, 
when  **  the  future  of  the  seminary"  was  Ixjiug  warmly  and  loyally  dis- 
cussed, the  princii)al  was  in  trustee  meeting  giving  reasons  why  the 
seminary  should  s<»curc  tin*,  jiower  to  (confer  degrees  on  thos(^  who  had 
earned  them.  While  this  was  simply  asking  for  a  Just  recognition  of 
what  was  already  being  done',  or  had  been  done,  it  involved  petitioning 
for  a  college  charter  with  a  full  college  course. 

Many  of  the  alunuue  desired  this  change,  and  it  was  urged  upon  the 
board  of  trustees.  In  December,  aft(T  the  Jubilee,  that  body  votiMl  to 
l>etitiou  the  legislature*.  On  March  8,  1888,  the  bill  granting  a  charter 
was  ai)proved  authorizing ''Mount  Holyoke  Seminary  and  College  to 
grant  such  honorary  testimonials,  and  confer  such  honors,  degrees,  and 
di])lomas  as  are  grantinl  or  conferred  by  any  university,  college,  or  semi- 
nary of  leanihig  in  this  <?<mimonwealth." 

Many  would  have?  preferred  the  coHege  course  and  privileges  without 
changing  the  historic  nanu*,  ]\lount  Holyoke  Seminary,  but  it  hiul  be- 
come ai»parent  that  the  public  would  not  lM»lieve  thai  college  work  had 
been  done  unless  it  was  done  under  the  college  name. 

At  that  time  the  entrance  examinations  in  mathematics  and  other 
English  branches,  and  the  required  I'ourse  in  mathematics,  were  ecpiiv- 
alent  to  the  requirements  in  many  colleges.  In  science  the  instruction 
wa%s  conceded  to  be  fully  up  to  the  colh'ge  standard. 

By  raising  somewhat  the  terms  of  adnassion,  chiefly  in  Latin,  and  by 
requiring  what  had  befoie  be(»n  done  optionally,  the  seminary  course 
easily  developed  into  a  curriculum  eciual  to  that  of  other  New  England 
cx)lleges.  It  embraced  two  college  courses,  one  for  the  degree  of  bache- 
lor of  arts,  which  includc^s  the  formerly  o])tional  Grex»k  course,  and  the 
other  for  the  degi*ee  of  bachelor  of  science,  which  includes  the  French 
or  Geiman  instead  of  (Jreek.  Tin*  seminary  course,  though  still  grow- 
iug,  was  retained  for  those  who  have  not  the  time  for  either  of  the  others. 
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The  n»quiremeiit8  for  admission  t-o  the  college  courses  iire  the  same  that 
have  been  adopted  by  common  consent  in  the^Xew  England  colleges. 

BUILDINGS  AND   FINANCES. 

As  at  the  beginning,  subsequent  buildings  have  all  been  erecte<l  iuid 
furnished  maiidy  by  donations  for  the  purpose. 

The  buildings  are  all  of  brick,  ov  brick  with  stone  trimmings,  exccj)! 
the  house  for  drawing  and  music,  and  the  upi)er  part-  of  the  obsi»rva- 
tory.  The  one  tirst  erect(Ml  was  04  feet  by  5(),  with  4  stories  al>6ve  tht» 
basement,  and  is  tliat  part  of  the  main  building  north  of  the  present  semi- 
nary hall.  The  parlors  at  the  left  of  the  front  entrance  were  the  same 
as  now,  but  the  first  sc^minary  hall  is  the  reception  room  of  to-day.  It 
contained  other  public  rooms  for  school  and  family  uses,  and  private 
rooms  for  teachers  and  80  students. 

As  fast  as  money  was  received  it  had  been  consumed  upon  the  build- 
ing, and  for  furnishings  Miss  Lyon  ha<l  appealed  to  benevolent  women. 
Ladies'  sewing  societies  in  different  towns  gave  each  abed  and  iHulding 
for  a  private*  room,  or  money  for  furnitiu'c  or  ap])aratusin  public  rooms. 

In  the  confident  expectation  of  enlargement  the  south  end  of  the 
buihling  was  finished  without  windows,  save  one  at  the  end  of  the 
long  hall  in  each  story;  and  the  building  committee  was  continued  in 
ofiice.  One  hundn^d  were  received  into  crowdeel  quarters  the  8e<»cmd 
year  and  400  refused  for  want  of  room.  Yet  there  was  opposition  to 
enlargement  and  dehiys  from  lack  of  funds.  But  I)ex*ember,  184],  in 
the  fifth  year,  saw  the  completion  of  an  addition  at  the  south  end,  70 
feet  long  and  of  the  same  width  and  height  as  the  original  structure. 
From  its  end  a  wing  40  feet  wide  extended  eastward  75  feet.  There 
had  now  been  expended  in  all  more  than  $50,000,  much  more  than  the 
first  estimates,  and  still  funds  were  wanting  to  (complete  the  original 
design.  This  was  not  done  till  the  north  wing  was  built  in  1853,  nearly 
17  years  after  th(»  laying  of  the  corner  stone  and  4  years  after  Miss 
Lyon's  death.  It^is  120  fei^t  by  40,  with  4  stories  above  the  ba«i'nient 
and  luul  50  private  rooms,  a  cluMuical  laboratory  and  other  i)ublic 
rooms.  At  the  end  of  each  wing  were  wood  rooms  for  each  story,  and 
an  elevator  for  wood  and  baggage. 

l^esides  the  piazza  of  t  wo  stori(»s  built  at  the  first,  a  cupola  Tvas.  de- 
signed to  r(»lieve  the  plainness  of  the  structure,  and  one  is  represented 
in  the  engi-aving  published  in  Miss  Lyon's  memoir.  The  building  com- 
mittee for  the  north  wing  was  authorized,  also,  ''  to  erect  an  observa- 
tory on  the  center  of  the  main  bidlding,  as  originally  intended,"  but 
for  want  of  funds  it  was  not  done  till  1800. 

The  gymnasium  was  built  in  1804-65.  It  connects  the  ends  of  the 
north  and  south  wings,  the  latter  being  extended  at  that  time  to  com- 
jdete  the  (piadrangle.  The  gymnasium  hall  was  80  feet  by  30  and  10  feet 
high,  with  trestle  roof  slightly  arching.  A  gallery  was  added  later. 
It  wuiy  licateil  by  steam,  and  the  same  boiler  wa«  made  to  heat  a  new 
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lanndry.  The  new  i)art  of  the  wing  had  only  floors  and  stairways  till 
1867,  because  the  funds  were  needed  more  for  the  water  tower,  which 
was  built  in  1865,  in  the  rear  of  the  main  building,  communicating  with 
eai!b  of  its  stories. 

Wood  fires,  in  Franklin  stoves,  were  the  only  means  for  warming 
private  rooms  till  about  1860,  though  (roal  was  used  earlier  for  public 
rooms.    But  since  1868  all  the  buildings  have  been  heated  by  steam. 

Until  1855  the  original  retwliug  room,  20  feet  s(j[uare,  opening  north- 
ward from  the  first  seminary  haQ,  had  serve^l  as  library  also.  A  new 
re^uling  room  was  then  finished,  and  the  library  was  enlarged  and  fur- 
nisheii  with  galleries  on  two  sides,  giving  abundant  r(M)m  for  the  timely 
addition  of  $2,500  worth  of  books.  In  18<)7  the  number  of  volumes 
was  about  3,000.  The  offer  of  a  gift  of  $10,000  for  books,  by  Mrs. 
Henry  F.  Durant,  on  condition  that  a  fire-proof  building  be  erected 
within  .'5  years,  was\Seeured  in  1870  by  the  erec^tion  of  a  building  48  feet 
by  33,  costing  about  $18,000.  It  has  bay  windows  on  the  east  and 
west,  a  high  ceiling,  and  well-lighted  alcoves;  the  furniture  is  of 
carved  bla<*k  walnut,  and  tin*,  lloor  inlaid,  it  is  (jonnecte^l  with  the 
north  end  of  the  main  edifi(*e  by  a  covered  corrichu*  45  feet  in  length, 
protected  by  fin^prool'  doors.  In  1886-87  a  room,  nearly  as  large  as 
the  first,  was  a<l(led  at  its  north  end;  it  is  filled  with  cases  that  could 
contain  twice  as  many  books  as  the  jnesent  number  in  the  library — which 
is  nearly  13,0(K> — and  can  ])e  modified  to.liold  many  thousands  more. 

Many  improvements  have  b(»eh  ma<le  with  funds  solicited  by  the  stu- 
dents and  faculty.  In  1867-68  they  obtained  over  $5,000  in  sums  rang- 
ing from  25  cents  to  $100  toward  the  intioduction  of  steam  heating  for 
I)ublic  and  private  rooms,  ^^he  elevator,  costing  ne^irly  $5,000,  was 
secured  by  the  same  agency  in  1880.  ..Their  success  in  obtaining  steam 
heating  inspired  still  greater  zeal  wlu^i  a  separate  buihling  for  the 
sciences  be(*ame  a  necessity.  In  tlu^  tinu*  of  their  prolonged  effort  came 
the  financial  panic  of  187;5;  but  the  gift  of  $10,0(M)  from  A.  L>nnan  Wil- 
liston,  of  Northampton,  insured  success  and  gave  name  t4)  the  Lyman 
Williston  Hall,  which  was  dedicated  Novembc^r  15, 1876.  it  was  66  by 
63  feet,  and  three  st4)ries  above  the  bast^nuMit,  with  a  wing  14  by  24,  and 
cost  $50,000.  It  stands  a  few  rods  northeast  of  the  main  building  in  the 
shade  of  a  magnificient  hhwk  walnut.  An  addition,  three  storie^i  in 
height,  and  about  60  by  44  feet,  Avith  an  (extension  to  tlu^  south  of  20  by 
31,  was  made  at  the  northeast  corner  in  1889,  at  the  estimated  cost  of 
$30,000.  The  floors  are  oiled,  and  the  rooms  are  wainscoted  in  light 
wood  with  natural  finish.  Besides  large  and  well-appointed  nmms  for 
lectures  and  recitations,  it  has,  on  the  first  floor,  good  laboratories  for 
physiology,  zoology,  and  botany,  with  a  biological  reference  library 
between  the  last  two,  and  small  laboratories  for  chemistry  and  physics; 
in  the  basement,  ichnological  collections,  a  dissecting  room,  and  an 
aquarium;  on  the  second  floor,  collections  in  zoology,  mineralogy,  and 
geology^  with  a  set  of  Ward's  geological  casts,  and  special  class  rooms 
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for  geology;  literaturo,  rhetoric,  and  liistory,  and  ocHJUpying  the  entire 
upi)(5r  floor  an  art  gallery,  inclnding  a  large  central  room  and  several 
smaller  ones,  eontaining  a  fine  collection  of  paintingn  by  American  artists, 
coi)iesfrom  the  old  masters,  and  casts  of  antique  statues  and  busts;  ^iso 
collections  of  ancient  coins  and  bronzes,  and  of  photographs  and  en- 
gravings. 

The  lal)orat4)ries  for  zoology  and  l)otany  give  Jimple  a<*.coramodation8 
for  the  pre^scMit,  and  are  furnisluMl  with  valuable  apparatus,  including 
t^venty  compound  and  thirty-six  dissexiting  microscopes,  with  two  line 
microtomes,  and  other  jujcessorieK  The  botiinical  hiboratory  has  valu- 
able drawing  apparatus,  a  fine  set  of  French  models,  lately  su])plemented 
by  those  manufiictured  by  Brendel,  of  Berlin ;  also,  a  complete  set  of  the 
Kny  moi'phologi<?al  chail^s,  an  extensive  herbarium,  and  many  valuable 
specimens  representing  econcmiical  uses  of  plants.    . 

When  physics  and  chemistry — now  very  nuich  criwnped  for  room — are 
equally  well  iiecommodated  in  the  ncAv  building,  imi)eratively  nee^liHi,  the 
botanical  department  Avill  have  i*oom  to  aild  to  it«  aU'cady  hirge  collec- 
tions the  morphologic^il  herbarium  whic^h  is  being  ])reparexl. 

The  astronomical  observatory  wa«  built  in  1881.  From  1853  to  that 
date,  the  revolving  roof  of  a  very  plain  structure  eiustof  the  main  build- 
ing had  sheltered  a  good  telescope  with  a  G-inch  objecrt  glass.  In  that 
tinu^  it  luid  be^Minu'-  overtopped  by  surrounding  trees,  and  the  new  build- 
ing was  placed  at  the  southwest  of  all  the  others  on  an  excellent  site 
iUToss  the  street.  Its  e(piipment  and  all  the  work  of  its  erei'tion  wjis 
under  tlu*,  supervision  of  Prof.  Charles  A.  Young,  of  Princ<»ton,  N.  J., 
who  describes  it  as  follows: 

It  coiisibU  of  a  tower  with  a  dome  18  feot  in  diametor  flanked  by  two  wings,  one 
extending;  to  the  west  and  one  t^  the  north.  In  the  dome  ih  monnted  a  line  8-inoh 
(H[iiatoria1  coniph'tely  fitted  ont  with  cioekwork,  finding  eioek,  micrometero,  speetro- 
Hcope,  8ohir  eyejiicce,  cte.,  and  so  arranged  that  the  circles  can  be  rea<l  and  the 
clamps  and  tangent  screws  worked  from  the  eyepiece  of  the  instrnment.  The  object 
glass  is  almost  entirely  the  work  of  the  senior  Alvan  Clark,  and  is  one  of  the  moAt 
)HM'fect  specimens  of  his  art.  In  the  transit  room  is  monnt-ed  a  meridian  circle  by 
Fanth  &.  C-o..  of  Wa,shington.  The  instrnment  has  a  teb^seope  of  3  inches  apertnre, 
and  circles  of  10  incites  diameter,  reacting  to  Bccouds  by  two  microsco)>es.  It  haa  a 
reversing  apparatus,  and  is  fitted  with  a  '^latitude  h^vel'*  an«l  micrometer,  so  that 
it  can  if  desirrd  be  used  as  a  zenith  telesco])e.  A  large  collimat^ir  is  monnt4*d  n]H>n 
a  pier  south  of  it,  and  in  the  corner  of  the  room  is  a  clock  with  Denison  escapement, 
also  by  Kauth  &.  Co.,  as  is  the  chronograph,  which  is  mounted  m  an  mljoining  closet. 
Tlic  observatory  has  also  a  sextant  an«l  artificial  horizon,  and  a  set  of  meteorological 
ap{)aratns. 

The  cost  of  the  whole,  « 10,000,  was  the  gitl  of  A.  L.  Williston  in 
memory  of  a  deceased  son. 

In  the  autumn  of  1882  a  small  greenhouse  was  built  at  the  south  end 
of  tin*  gyuina.'^ium,  with  a  gift  of  §500  from  two  of  the  alumna;. 

On  the  purchase,  in  188.3,  of  the  place  next  the  seminary  grounds  on 
the  north,  onc^  belonging  to  the  Dwight  family,  the  house  was  made 
over  and  devoted  chiefly  to  classes  for  drawing  and  to  music  rooms. 
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Th(^  iilumiiic;  ill  all  [)urts  of  the  world,  and  otbera  whom  they  have 
intCTestwl,  have  (*x)iitributed  to  the  eollwtions  in  art  and  the  scionceH, 
and  in  late  years  have  miule  many  valuable  additions  to  apparatus  in 
different  departments. 

The.  linut  of  valuation  in  the  original  charter,  iJl(M),(KK),  was  ext(Mided 
in  18«9  to  «5(M>,(K)(),  and  in  1887  to  *1,000,(MH>.  The  e.stimated  vahie  of 
^)nnds,  btiildin^s,  and  apparatus  in  May,  1889,  wiis  $;319,(M)0. 

The  ordinary  (»xpens(»s  for  board  and  instruction  were  met  for  5()  ye^irs 
by  the  current  income  from  charges  for  board  and  tuition.  Miss  Lyon 
haul  insisted,  though  not  without  o])position,  on  making  the  char^e^i 
"from  one-half  to  one-third  less  than  in  existinj;^  s(»niinaries."  It  wjis 
part  of  li(»r  si)ecial  desif^n  to  put  the  best  jwlvanta^es  anywhere  to  be 
found  within  reiu'h  of  the  class  most  likely  to  be  benefit*^!  by  them 
and  to  use  them  for  the  ^ood  of  the  Avorld;  not  the  richer,  not  the 
|KH»rer,  but  the  class  with  moderate  means,  *' which  contains  the  main- 
tq[>rin;xs  and  wlu^els  that  move  the  worhi."  The  lirst  year  the  (ihar^e 
for  l>oard  an<l  tuition  was  $04;  the  next  1(5  years  iJ(K),  an<l  in  1857  it 
was  raise<i  to  .'JSO;  war  j)riccs  in  \Hii2  I'orciMl  it  to  $125;  in  1807  it  wjis 
tixe<l  at  $15(>;  in  1874  at  $175,  and  included  fuel,  li^htw,  and  hn'tures, 
which,  till  then,  had  been  additional.  When  the  college  chjuter  was 
obtained  in  1888  it  was  mad(?  82(M).  Extra  <'har^es  have  never  been 
made  for  the  lan^^ua^cs,  voctal  music  (in  (rlassi^H),  drawing,  or  painting. 

Miss  Lyon  herself  never  would  accept  more  than  a  salary  of  $200  a 
year  and  a  Inmie  at  the  seminary.  Whih^  she  did  not  expeet  nor  Avish 
her  successors  to  receive  so  little,  she  di<l  expect  to  secure  t^yichers 
willing,  from  lov(»  of  the  work,  to  accept  sui)i)ort  instejul  of  com]>ensa- 
tioH.  An<l  she  was  not  disai)f>ointed;  as  term  bills  have  been  raiscui 
ssilaries  have  been  increased,  but  they  have  always  been  low,  much  less 
than  the  same  ]»ersons  have  fre(pu»ntly  been  offered  elsewhere.  A  slate 
as  in  1804  the  lii«rlM»st  <lid  not  exceed  $;U)0,  besides  board,  fuel,  and 
lights.  In  18t>8  the  ])rinci]>al  received  $425,  tin*  associate  priuci]>al 
8375,  and  the  other  teachers  from  $150  to  $.'>00  ea<'h. 

The  cost  of  board  has  [)een  greatly  lessentMl  by  the  students'  f^ivin^ 
esu^h  an  hour  a  day — und(»r  the  supervision  of  matron  and  fjwiulty — to 
the  daily  work  of  the  houseliold.  For  a  lon^  time  it  was  all  done  in 
this  way,  but  of  late  years  help  is  hired  i*or  the  Insivier  w<u*k. 

This  featun*  of  the  ori<xinal  plan  was  the  one  most  ridiculed  and  has 
always  been  least  understood.  Its  desifi:n  was  not  to  teach  housework — 
home  was  the  ])lace  for  that.  Pecuniary  (*onsiderations  first  sufj^^estexl 
it  as  a  means  for  lessening  outlay,  not  for  defraying  exjienses.  Hut  in 
its  usi.*fulness  tor  si»lf-help  and  the  formation  of  ^ood  habits,  Miss  Lyon 
saw  so  mu<'h  stronger  reasons  in  its  favor,  even  before  it  was  j)ut  to 
test,  that  she  seldom  alluded  to  its  ecouomv,  and  afterward  often  siiid: 

If  doUnrH  :in<l  ciMitM  alon»  wern  oonoenu'd  \V(>  would  drop  it  at  tmvt*;  the  depart- 
ment  in  too  complicated  aud  requires  too  much  cure  to  be  coutiuued  were  it  not  for 
}t8  fcrewt  iidvMiita^es. 
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Once  only  has  lielp  hinm  recx^ved  from  the  State.  During  the  war  a 
debt  hjid  been  accumuhitin^  and  aid  was  asked  in  1804.  The  h^gisla- 
tive  committiie  unanimously  reported  the  opinion — 

That  the  Mouut  Holyoko  Somiiiury  in  miiinently  worthy  of  legislative  recognition 
and  of  the  patrouagt;  of  the  State  in  a  grant  of  money  from  any  funds  that  can  bt* 
ap])h'ed  to  edncational  purposes  of  this  character;  that  in  pro])riety  and  strength  of 
claim  it  falls  not  below  those  institutions  of  learning  which  have  been  the  reci2>icnt{i 
of  material  assistance  from  the  State. 

Yet  the  {jfiant  was  not  obtained,  i)robably  becjiuse  of  the  demands  for 
th<>warand  the  nncertainty  of  publie  ailairs.  In  1866  the  effort  was 
renew(Ml,  but  tlum^h  the  (!ofiunitt<?e  reported  favorably  the  bill  <lid  not 
pa*4s.  In  186S  th(»,  debt  had  become  33<25,(KK),  and  the  ti*ust45e8  a.8ked  for 
a  fjrant  of  $40,(KK).  The  <M)iiimittee  on  education  gave  as  resifions  in 
favor:  The  high  standard  of  scholarship  and  eharaeter;  the  greiit  num- 
ber of  t-ea(*hors  trained ;  the  value  of  the  household  work  in  honoring 
labor  and  forming  habits  of  system,  fidelity,  and  self-help;  the  h)w 
charges  for  so  superior  advantages;  and  the  liberality  of  the  State  to 
its  colleges  for  men — naming  among  late  instanees  the  grant  in  1859  of 
*50,(H)0  to  Tufts  (Jollege,  and  625,000  each  to  Amherst  and  Williams 
Colleges,  and  Wilbraham  Academy;  and  in  1865,  $10,000  to  Amherst 
Agricultural  College. 

The  (!ommittees  of  education  and  tinan(;e  both  reportM  unanimously 
in  favor  of  a  bill  granting  the  petition,  and  it  was  passe^l,  though  even 
then  there  were  legislators  who  demurred  at  aiding  institutions  for 
women. 

The  grant  paid  the  debt,  completed  the  amount  ne^Mied  to  introduce 
steam-heating,  and  securcMl  th(^  building  of  the  lireproof  library,  and 
with  it  the  gift  for  books  offer(»d  on  this  condition.  Since  that  time  no 
debt  has  been  allowed  to  accumulate. 

The,  grounds  have  been  much  enlarged  by  donations  for  the  purjK)se. 
To  the  gift  in  1H8()  of  Goodnow  Park — a  tract  of  about  30  acres — ti  pei;- 
nianent  fund  for  its  improvement  was  added  by  the  same  donor,  E.  A. 
Goodnow,  of  Won'cster. 

Karly  etl'orts  were  made  to  obtiiin  a  limd  for  the  benefit  of  deserving 
students;  but  before  1872  it  amounted  tmly  to  $5,000;  it  has  since  in- 
crejised  to  $58,(MM>.  In  1882,  Homer  Merriam,  of  Springfield,  and  in 
1884,  Edward  Smith,  of  I^^ntiehl,  gave  each  $5,(KK),  with  the  request 
that  its  income  be  loaned  rather  than  given.  Bequests  iimountiug  t(» 
$10,000,  with  a  legacy  of  i?20,000  received  in  1883  from  John  B.  Eldridgts 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  another  of  the  same  amount  in  1885  from  Eber 
Gridley,  also  of  Hartford,  constitute  a  fund  whose  income  is  used  for 
g<MnMal  i)urposes. 

In  1871,  Mrs.  Julia  M.  Tolman,  formerly  associate  principal,  left  a  sum 
whose  income  should  be  used  for  special  grants  to  teachers  for  health 
or  stutly. 

Thivo  ot/»ers  friends  have  given  $1,000  each,  of  which  $1,000  was  from 
Charles  Jioswell,  of  Wcat  Hatttovd,  Viviuu.^  \\i\  XXi^X^rajpj. 
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For  hulf  a  century  the  seDiiiiary  ilid  its  work  without  a  department 
endowed.  In  1887  the  ahimme  made  a  jubilee  gift  of  $20,0(M),  to  l)e 
called  tlie  '^Mary  Lyon  lunfl,"  tor  endowiufx  the  (^hair  of  the  ])rLUcipal. 
Since  that  time  813,000  lias  been  re<'eived  for  *jeneral  endowment. 

A  college  (charter  having  been  obtainexl  and  work  on  the  college  basis 
having  begun,  it  is  hoped  that  funds  will  soon  be  secured  for  needed 
eudownients  in  all  departments. 

The  permanent  funds,  January  1, 181)0,  foot  up  as  follows: 

Furaiiling  stU(htiit»: 

EdiHutiou  fuiMi $58, 000 

lloiuor  Murriiini  loan  fuud -5, 000 

Edward  Smith  loan  fund 5, 000 

$68,000 

For  general  purpusi'M : 

Eldrid^jo  boqui^t 20, 000 

firidluy  iHMjneHt 20, 000 

Other  lM)<iue«t8 10, 000 

50,000 

For  endowment : 

Mary  Lyon  fund 20, 000 

General  endowment  fuud 13, 000 

33,000 

Tolmau  fund 3, 640 

Goodnow  Park  fun<l 5, 000 

BoHwell  fund 1, 000 

Fobes  fu nd 1, 000 

George  Merriam  fund : 1, 000 

162,640 


OIIAPTKR  XXI. 
HlSTOlllOAL  SKETCH  OF  AVELLESLEY  COLLEGE. 

lly  Mai:ion  Pklton  (Jl'ili>. 

Wdh'sley  ( 'olli*;;!'  has  ])oen  in  ojKMjitinn  14  ywir«.  It  wan  foniide<l  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  II.  l\  Durant,  (>f  Hostou.  They  hiwl  lost  au  only  and  idol- 
ized son,  and  had  ^ain(>d,  through  the  great  grie.f  of  his  illnc88  and 
death,  tlu^  one,  a  radical  e4)nversion  to  (vhrisMiuiity,  the  other,  a  com 
ydeter  eonse(*ration  to  Him  who  was  ah'eady  her  ehosen  Master.  Their 
intense  parental  feeling  Howed  outward  t-o  ehildren  in  general,  and  It^l 
them  to  devot(^  the  great  fortune  whieh  wouhl  have  bei^n  their  8on's,  Ut 
the  e.stahlishnuMit  of  some  ('hristian  institution  for  the  young.  At  tirst 
they  thought  only  of  a  sehool  for  boys  or  girls.  But  a«  they  HtiidiHl 
farther  into  the  subjeet  of  edui*ation  in  the  Unitetl  Stat^^s,  they  HSiw  that 
the  teaching  in  the  schools  of  the  country  had  ])asse<l  alniost  wholly  into 
the  hands  ot*  women,  who  were  in  many  <*ases  not  adequately  prepaivd 
for  the  work,  while  the  means  of  training  them  were  to  a  large  degnn* 
lacking.  The  higher  <»du<*ation  of  wonuMi  thus  sto<Kl  out  as  an  e8i)eeially 
tit  object  for  tluMr  l>eneiu'ence.  While  they  had  this  matteir  in  nibuL 
Mr.  Durant  accej>t(Ml  a  positicni  as  trustee  of  M<mnt  llolyoke  Seminar}'. 
The  <'ann'st  jnety  which  tliey  fcmnd  prevailing  there  wa«  so  in  siee^inl- 
ance  with'thtMr  own  views  that  they  sought  t^)  duplicate  it  in  the  institu- 
tion  whic'h  they  were  about  to  found,  and  for  which  they  were  already 
])Ianning  such  ailvanced  courses  of  study  as  should  make  it  the  intel- 
h'ctual  ecjual  of  tlie  colli'ges  for  young  men. 

They  were  both  cxc<»i>tionaIly  quabtied  for  the  great  work  which  had 
thus  taken  <I(Minite  sha])e.     Mr.  Durant  had  been  a  distingulHhed  law 
yer,  tjjc  rumored  successor  to  the  honors  of  his  ludoved  friend,  Knfus 
(■hoate.     Ibit  at  his  son's  death  he  gave  up  his  legal  jmietic^  forc»ver, 
and  devotetl  liimself  to  the  cause  of  religion,  winning  much  success  as 
a  lay  preacher.     While  Ids  enthralling  power  over  a  jury  is  Htill  one  of 
the  traibtituis  of  the  Massachusetts  bar,  and  while  many  of  our  church 
(;in-les  keej)  vivid  nuMnories  of  Ids  impassioned  ]deadings  for  the  souls 
of  men,  it  is  not  so  generally  known  that  his  tastes  were  above  all  lit- 
erary, and  that  a  s<'holars  Uk^  wcmld  have  btH.»n  his  preference  from  the 
beginning.    \et  this  fact  is  needed  to  account  for  the  final  direction  of 
his  vncr*j;y. 
i20 
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Mrs.  Durant,'  who  8ur\ives  him,  is  Ji  lady  of  vigorous  mind  and  re- 
markably varied  culture,  as  well  a*<  a  thorou^bly  loyal  Christian  woman. 
With  a  nature  as  strong  jus  her  husband's,  she  balan<?ed  bis  rare  idealism 
by  a  unique  executive  ])ower.  Aside  from  ber  labors  at  the  college,  she 
is  the  honored  bea^l  of  the  IJoston  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, and  ber  loving  wisdom  is  setMi  in  a  host  of  otber  charities. 

At  the  time  of  their  son's  death,  in  180.*^,  Mr.  and  ^^rs.  Durant  alre^idy 
ownwl  a  large  property  in  the.  villag(»  of  Wellesley,  where  they  si>ent 
their  summers,  and  on  one  of  whose  beaut ii'ul  liills  they  were  planning 
to  establish  a  homestead.  After  deciiling  to  Imild  the '* seminary,"  as 
they  at  first  calhMl  tlu»ir  new  undertaking,  tliey  kept  cm  making  ju- 
(hcious  ymn'bases  and  im])rovenients,  until  they  luwl  in  reiuliness  am<ig- 
nificent  park  of  »S<M)  acri^s,  rich  in  its  natural  variety  of  hill,  glen,  and 
meadow,  and  bonh»ring  on  the  pictures(iue  little  lake  whosi^  shores 
formerly  witnessed  theprea<'hingof  John  Kliot  U)  the  Indians.  A  high 
hill  in)mediately  overlooking  the  lake  was  chostMi  as  the  site  of  the  pro- 
positi structure,  and  on  the  14th  of  Sej)tember,  1871,  the  corner  stone 
was  laid  by  Mrs.  Dunint,  without  any  publi(*  cerem<my,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Durant  and  the  wcukmeu  alone  taking  part  in  the*  service.  A  portion 
of  the  inscri]>tion  in  the  Hible  whi<*li  was  placed  in  the  corner  st-one 
shows  t\\i^  spirit  in  which  Wt^Hesley  College  was  foundiMl: 

*'Thia  hniMinj^  \h  huiii1>1y  <l<Mlirat4Ml  to  our  Ho:iv«'nly  Fathor,  with  th«^  hope  and 
prayer  that  lie  may  always  !)t^  first  in  «*verythin«j  in  this  institution;  that  His  wonl 
may  l>e  faith  fully  tau^^ht  here,  and  that  Uv  will  use  it  as  a  means  of  leading  ])re- 
fious  8onls  t<i  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  ''Kxeept  the  Lonl  huild  the  house,  they 
labor  ill  vain  that  huild  it." 

A  full  de>»cripti(m  of  this  grand  structun*  may  be  tbund  in  Ilari)er's 
Magazine  for  August,  1S7(>.  Its  architect  was  llammatt  Hillings,  the 
tle^signer  of  the  Plymouth  Monument.  It  is  a  fourst4)ry  brick  build- 
ing with  mansard  roof,  having  freest^un*  trimmings,  and  adoriUMl  with 
towers,  porches,  ami  ori<d  windows.  It  measures  475  fe<»t  in  length, 
by  15()  in  extrenu*  width,  and  was  designed  to  ax'commodate  3(K) 
students  and  a  fa<'ulty  of  30.  Its  plan  is  a  double  Latin  cross,  with  a 
large  well  in  the  center,  whi<*h  optMis  up  to  a  huge  skylight  in  the 
r«H)f,  thus  increasing  the  cheerfid  light  of  the  halls  and  corridors, 
and  with  two  smaller  wells  in  the  cross-corridors  at  the  ends,  it  <'on- 
tiiins  a  fres(*oed  chapel  ])rovided  with  a  valuable  organ,  a  fine  libraiy, 
armng<Ml  with  the  utmost  care  for  th<^  coiiveiiienc<^  and  pleasure  of 
its  frequenters;  a  gymnasium,  an  art  gallery,  parlors,  dining  rotmi, 
kitchen,  et/i\,  besides  exttMisive  laboratories,  recitation  rooms,  and  suites 
of  private*  rooms  tor  f;u*ulty  and  students.  Especial  attention  was 
paid  tr)  hygiene  in  its  construction  and  furnishing.  Its  drainage  is  most 
thorough;  it  is  heat-ed  by  st^am  by  the  method  of  indirect  radiation, 
and  ligljted  by  gas  matle  upon  the  prt»mises  and  carriwl  into  every 
room.  All  its  water  exmies  from  artesian  wells.  But  the  tirst  ]>oint 
that  strikes  the  neweomer  at  Wellesley  is  the  excee^ling  Ixniuty  with- 
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out  and  witliiii.  The  foniulors  wished  ORiH*cially  to  impress  upon  the 
students  i\w  truth  thiit  the  most  profound  I'eli^ious  eonaeeration  and 
the  highest  intrUectual  work  arc*  friends,  not  enemies,  to  beauty  of 
every  sort.  They  thrrefoie  <*aned  in  sonu!!  of  the  ehoieest  delights  of 
nature  and  art  for  the  aesthetic  training  of  these  adopte<l  children, 
who  have  w<^ll  nanu*d  their  alma  mater  *' The  (.'ollejjre  Beautiful."  A 
few  examph^s  will  ilhistratc*.  An  immense  ehister  of  tropieal  phints, 
growing  in  a  marbh*  basin,  jrreets  the  eye  from  the  front  door.  AJar^ 
inimber  of  tine  i)aintin^s  and  statues,  some  of  them  by  peat  masterH, 
are  scattered  through  the  eorri<h>rs  and  publir  rooms,  that  the  innnites 
may  learn  to  distinguisli  exeelU^nre  by  daily  assoeiati<m.  In  IS8<>  a 
small  nM'ei)tion  room  wastitted  up  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Hrowning,  a  scholar 
of  tlieir  own  sex  toward  whom  the  veneration  of  the  student.s  could 
wisely  be  directed.  In  a  (piiet  n*eess,  against  a  background  of  rich, 
dark  drapery,  stands  the  excpiisitc  bust  of  the  woman-poet,  made  es|K»- 
cially  f(U'  the  <'olleg(»  by  Mi*.  \V.  W.  Story.  There  are  thn^e  8t;iiued- 
glass  windows,  containing  id<'al  portraits  of  Aurora  Leigh,  Lady  Ger- 
aldinc,  and  Little  Kllic;  the  walls  are  hung  with  an  elalM)rately  pmnted 
and  embossed  paper,  in  imitation  of  Venetian  stamjunl  leatluT;  the  frieze 
consists  of  24  separate  oil  paintings  of  flowers;  a  heavy  Turkish  nig  C4>v- 
ers  the  floor,  and  nearly  every  article*  of  furniture  is  a  costly  curiosity. 

In  1870,  t\w  year  previous  to  that  in  which  work  was  begun  upon  the 
building,  a  <*liart(*r  to  incorj)orate  the  Wellesley  Female  Seminary  had 
been  obtained  from  the  Massachusetts  legislature.  The  original  trus- 
ter's under  this  charter  wen*  Uev.  E.  N.  Kp'k,  ]U'esident;  Hon.  William 
(■laflin,  then  governor  of  the  State;  Kev.  Austin  Phelps,  Hev.  Ilowanl 
Crosby,  Kev.  N.  (J.  Chirk,  Mr.  Abiu*r  Kingman,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  l)u- 
rant,  (n  bST.'i  tlie  name  of  the  institution  was  changed  to  Welleslej' 
('ollege,  at*ter  much  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  tbunders,  who  fcaivd 
that  it  might  s(hmu  t^>o  ambitious;  and  in  the  same  year  the  college 
grounds  and  buildings  were  formally  made  over  to  the  cor]K>ration  by 
Mr.  Durant,  with  certain  reservations  ihv  Mrs.  Durant  during  her  lite. 
In  1877  an  act  was  jmssed  authorizing  the  institution  ^^ to  grant  such 
honorary  testimonials,  and  <'onfer  such  honors,  degrees,  and  diplomas 
as  are  granted  or  <*onferrcd  by  any  university,  college,  or  seminary  of 
learning  in  this  ( •omnionwcsdth." 

In  September,  187;"),  the  com])leted  building  wa.s  opened  to  students. 
Miss  Ada  L,  Howard,  a  former  instructor  at  Mount  Ilolyoke,  and  a 
t4»acher  of  many  years'  ex])erience,  had  been  appointed  president.  The 
iiU'ulty,  aside  from  the  gentleman  in  charge  of  the  de]>ai*tment  of  music* 
consisted  of  between  L*0  and  .'JO  ladies,  9  of  them  professors,  wln»  had 
been  chosen  witli  much  care  froin  the  specialists  in  dilferent  fields  of 
knowledge.  The  unprec<'d«»nted  and  t»xclusive  choice  of  women  for 
tiiese  high  ]>ositioiis  was  daimgly  nnule.  It  was  intendcil  to  prove  the 
mental  powers  of  the  sex  by  their  success  in  government  and  instnic- 
tion,  as  well  as  by  the  students'  attainments.     This  feature,  with  a  few 
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toinor  exc^ptionA,  is  (*^utinuo4l  at  Wellesloy  t4)-day,  iind  its  vimlicatiou 
may  be  sought  in  the  history  of  the  phiee. 

Only  two  of  the  original  professors  now  remain  in  the  faejilty,  and  of 
these  only  one  was  in  residence  during  the  first  yejir,  Miss  Susan  M. 
Hallowell,  m.  a.,  who  tills  the  c^hair  of  botany.  Miss  IlalloWell  is  one  of 
those  women  wliose  st<.*rling  ability  has  be^n  t^st^:^^!  by  the  obstacles 
they  have  overcome  in  the  struggle  for  a4lvan(H»(l  training,  at  a  time 
before  the  doors  of  American  <;olleges  were  opened  to  them.  After  sev- 
eral yejws  of  unusually  successful  teaching  in  the  Bangor  high  school, 
she  devoted  herself  exclusively  to  l)otany,  and  studied  iinder  eminent 
instructors  at  Penikese,  at  Cambridge,  and  at  Berlin,  besides  doing  a 
great  deal  of  work  by  herself.  She  ha,s  built  uj)  the  strongest  dc^part- 
ment  in  natunil  scienc<^  at  Wellesley,  and  one  of  which  the  institution 
is  justly  proud. 

The  college  opened  with  MH)  students,  who  had  been  chosen  from  a 
much  larger  nundier  of  ai)i>licants.  But  when  these  .KH)'  had  be^^u  ex- 
amined, it  was  found  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  them  were  ready 
for  collegiate  study.  The  c<)mi)arati  ve  novelty  of  such  study  for  women, 
the  almost  total  lack  of  titting  schools,  and  the  ditticulty  of  coiTCct 
classificMion  upon  the  scanty  data  furnished  in  advance  by  the  candi- 
dates, had  combined  to  prcnluce  this  result.  The  titting  of  the  uni)re- 
pared  majorit>^  was  a  problem.  But*' Mr.  Durant's  plan  was  flexible 
enough  to  he.iul  to  this  need,  strong  enough  to  bide  its  time  for  full 
expansion.  In  its  earliest  years  the  college  was  thus  compelled  to  be 
largely  a  great  preparatory  school,  but  only  in  those  years,  for  the  first 
<calendar  issued  announced  iMlvanced  requirements  in  Latin  and  nmthe- 
matics  for  ea<'h  succeeding  year,  until  in  1K81  full  preparation  in  Latin, 
Ore^^k,  and  mathematii*s  would  be  retpiired  i'ov  entrance  to  the  fresh- 
man class.  F<»llowing  closely  on  this  came  another  announcement  tx) 
the  effect  that  no  preparatory  students  would  be  received  after  I88<), 
and  in  Sejitember  of  that  year  the  <'ollege  found  itself  fn»ed  from  the 
encumbrance  of  a  heavy  secondary  sc:hool  and  ready  to  build  up  its 
legitimate  departments/'* 

In  the  hght  of  tht»se  facts  it  is  interesting  to  trace  tin*  rapid  a<lvance 
in  the  standard  of  admission.  In  1875  it  wa^s  as  I'oHows:  Latin  gram- 
mar, including  ju'osod y ;  two  books  each  of  Cicsar  and  Virgil,  two  orations 
of  Cicero,  arithmetic,  algt»bra  through  quadratic  cfjuations,  Hac  books  of 
Loomis's  geometry,  modern  and  ]>hysical  geography.  In  1S77  the  re- 
qnireil  Latin  lia^l  already  been  more  than  doubled.  In  1S70  it  reached  its 
present  point,  including  four  books  of  ( 'a^sin^six  of  Virgil,  S4»ven  orations 
of  Cicero,  and  prose  compositi<ui.  By  way  of  encouragement,  ])rizes  of 
t250  each  were  given  l>y  Mr.  Duraiil  in  1S7H  and  the  3  following  years 
to  the  student  who  entered  the  freshman  class  best  fitted  in  (Irwk, 


•This  and  a  suot'erilinj;  t*xtra<'t.  nro  taken  from  tin*  adniirnbh^  nketcrh  of  tlii'  earlier 
•history -of  WeUeHle.y,  written  l»y  Mi»w  Isaht'lla  L.  Fn^nch  of  thd  cIiwh  of  1883.  aud 
prefixed  to  the;  firHl  edition  of  the  Alumnfv  Jivrord. 
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Latin,  and  matliematics,  and  tliore  were  additional  prizes  for  lull  prr]»- 
aration  ili  (Jreek,  tliou«:li  this  did  not  become  obligatory  till  1881.  TI»' 
ground  ('overed  was  the  same  as  at  i)resent:  Grammar,  i)rose  coinix) 
Hition,  and  three  books  eaeh  of  the  Anabasis  and  the  Iliad.  (Candidates 
for  the  seientifie,  course  have  always  be^n  aHowed  to  substitute  prepa- 
ration in  modern  lan^iages  for  that  in  GrcH^k.)  This  advance,  with  thv 
sMlditi<m  of  ratio,  ])roportion,  and  i)rogres«ion  in  algebra,  niisetl  the 
stiindard  of  admission  to  its  jn'esent  ]>oint,  with  the  exception  of  im 
portant  requin»ments  mi  Knglish  and  history,  which  wei*e  begun  for  tlie 
most  part  in  188;^  and  188^1. 

As  tliey  now  stand,  the  n^quirements  in  classics  and  mathematics  arc* 
the  saifK*  at  \V«»ll(»sh\y,  Smith,  and  Vassar,  wliile  the  only  difference  at 
Bryn  Mawr  is  the  addition  of  one  more  book  of  Xenoidum.  At  YaU*  the* 
mathematics  is  identical;  the  Latin  jwlds  Virgil's  Bucolics  and  Ovid's 
Met{imoi'phos<is,  but  dro])s  two  orations  of  (-Mcero;  the  Givek  is  tlie  same 
as  at  Bryn  Mawr.  Harvard  can  not  justly  be  compare^l  with  the  three 
sisters  in  classics,  as  its  basis  of  examination  is  different,  but  it  demands 
less  mathematics  than  they.  Wellesley  is  in  the  foremost  nmk  nf 
American  institutions  in  Knglish  requirements  and  modem  languages, 
but  it  stands  with  Yale  and  Vassar  in  demanding  no  science  as  yet. 

Though  the  I'ollcgiate  department  at  Wellesley  wsis  small  at  fii*Ht,  it 
maintained  its  due  importance,  and  am])le  provision  w^is  unule  for  its 
work.  The  elective  system  i)revailed  from  the  first.  To  the  freshmen 
of  187r>  fiv4»  ('onrscs  wcm'c  oiH»n,  though  tin*  studies  for  the  first  year 
were  nearly  the  sanu*  in  all.  These  wen*  a  general  (*hiMsical  cimrse,  a 
sc^ientitic  course,  and  cours(»s  for  honors  in  classics,  mathematics,  ancl 
UKMlern  langnag4*s. 

The  general  <'lassical  course  was  similar  to  that  most  commonly  pur- 
sued in  y<mng  men's  colleges.  Mathematics  and  Latin  iHM'ame  ele<*tive 
after  tln^  first  term  of  the  sophomore  year,  which  completed  the  work 
in  spherical  trigonometry  and  the  study  of  Livy  and  Horace.  Though 
Greek  was  at  that  time  altogether  elective,  the  higher  w<n*k  in  the 
classi<\s  was  arranged  largely  for  students  in  this  <*oursi».  It  included 
in  Greek,  after  the  t'nvshman  work  in  the  Iliail  and  Odyssey  and  in  Plato's 
Ai)oh)gy,  si»le<*tious  from  II(»rodotus,  Thucydides,  Demosthenes,  and 
Arist^itle;  Plato's  I{e]mblie;  iiviy  plays  from  the  great  dramatist>s,  and 
prose  conqKisitioii  throughout  the  <'ou]'se.  The  Ijatin  embraced  s(*]ec- 
ti<ms  from  Tacitus  and  Juvt'ual,  Plautus'  ("aptivi,  Cicero  J)e  Otticiis  and 
I)e  Orat^ne,  si'lectioiis  from  Lucretius,  Martial,  and  the  I>Tic  poets, 
mediaeval  hymns,  4  years  of  i)ros<»  coiu]>osition,  and  2  of  verse.  One 
science  was  required  iu  each  yi'ar — from  the  sophomores,  chemistry: 
from  the  juuiors,  physics;  from  the  seniors,  geology,  followed  by  astnui- 
omy.  Mo<lcru  languages  could  be  elected.  This  cours«»  was  chosen  by 
a  majority  of  the  students.  They  w«»re  eucourag4Ml  in  so  doing  by  Mr. 
Durant,  who  r(*alized  the  inqxu'tance  of  fine  <*lassical  work  in  establish- 
ing the  rank  ol  the  new  iustitutiou. 
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The  Greek  (lopartment  r)wes  its  .siu'ieess  iu  large  iiiejisiuv  t<>  ite  first 
hea^l,  Prof.  Mary  K.  Uorton,  who  occupied  its  chair  for  12  yearH.  Since 
her  resignation,  in  1H87,  she  hjus  l)e^n  appointe4i  one  of  tin*  college 
board  of  \isitors.  Her  successor  is  Prof.  A.  ( '.  Chapiu,  B.  A.,  of  Micliigau 
University.  Miss  (3hapin  is  a  classical  t<nM*>her  of  much  experience, 
both  inside  and  outsich*  of  Wellesley,  and  her  methods  resemble,  both 
ill  tine  insight  and  rareful  finish,  those  of  the  self-made  scholar  who 
])reeeded  ht*r.  The  head  of  the  Latin  department  is  Prof.  V.  K.  Lord. 
She  received  her  c'lassical  cMlucation  in  her  father's  library,  and  tuught 
OriM^k  and  Latin  for  9  years  at  Vassar  before  accei)ting  her  i>re,sent 
position.  Both  these  de]Kirtments  are  distinguished  in  the  college  for 
Nound  wholarship,  ac*cura<'y,  and  attention  to  comparative  philology, 
while  the  two  rare  women  who  laid  the  foundations  of  th<Mr  prosyierity 
are  venerated  by  tlu».  younger  members  of  the  faculty,  one  of  whom 
has  hajipily  <*omi)ared  them  and  their  fellows  to  hand-wrought  hicc»,  in 
distinction  from  the  machint^-miule  artichi  which  it  is  so  ejisy  to  get. 

The  scientifi<*  course,  however,  be<*ame  both  lU'ominent  and  po])ular 
before  many  yc»ars  had  pass(»d.  The  founders  of  Wellesley  realized 
with  surprising  clearness  tin*  marvellous  iwlvauce  in  natural  science 
which  the  (*entury  had  already  witm^ssed,  and  foresaw  to  som(»  extent 
the  rapid  progress  whi(*h  has  since  been  miMle.  They  t  herefore  pro- 
vided, the  «*ollege  at  iho  outset  with  unusual  a^lvantages  in  the  way  of 
laboratories  and  apparatus,  parti<^ularly  in  the  departments  of  (*,hem- 
istry  and  physii-s,  when*  they  wouhl  be  needed  first. 

The  students'  physical  hiboratorv  is  very  large,  and  is  dividnl  into 
eight  se]Kirate  rooms  and  alcoves,  ineluding  a  dark  room  for  phot^nne- 
try  and  another  for  idiotograi)hy.  The  superb  a])paratus  was  selected 
with  great  care  at  honu*  and  abroad.  The  electrical  outfit  is  es])ecially 
comj>lete  and  choice.  The  department  has  also  a  large  lecture  ro<mi, 
oxyhydrogen  lant^M-n,  and  portv  Inmiere,  The  i)rofessor  of  ]>hysies  and 
physical  astronomy  is  Miss  8.  K.  Whiting.  Her  father  was  the  ])rinci- 
pal  of  an  acach^iny  and  taught  seienee;  as  his  im]nl  and  assistant,  she 
caught  the  scientific  enthusiasm  when  yet  a  <*liild.  She  was  gnuluat^nl 
fnmi  Ingham  Uni versify,  and  afterwards  taught  both  at  Ingham  and  at 
Dr.  West's  school  in  Brooklyn,  wluirc  she  was  assot'iated  with  tln^  late 
honored  Miss  Brigham.  Sh<'  pursued  her  s]»ecialty  at  the  Masssu'lin- 
si^tts  Institute  of  Technology  before  coming  to  Wellesley,  and  has  since 
added  to  her  wide  familiarity  with  h«»r  subject  by  work  in  the  laliora- 
toriesofthe  Berlin  and  Ileidt'llxTg  I 'ni versifies. 

The  dei)artment  of  chemistry  has  two  laboratories,  one  for  general  ex- 
l)eriments,  tin*  other  for  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis.  Kjwh  stu- 
dent has  a  sc»i)aratc»  d(»sk,  ajid  is  provided  with  all  necessary  apparatus 
and  reag(^nts.  A  mineralogical  hibor.itory  was  fitted  up  in  JS78-79, 
in  which  eiU'h  place  is  furnishiMl  with  a  set  of  blowpipe  t4)ols  and 
other  con  veniimces.  For  several  years,  the  instru<*tion  in  thes(»  branches 
was  under  the  charge  of  the  thorough  and  ex[)erienced  teiUfher,  Prof. 
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Maria  S.  Eaton.  It  is  now  coiiiinitted  wholly  to  three  of  her  pnpils, 
Welleslev  Alunina^^  of  tho  class  of  'Si),  "All  of  them  have  done  advanced 
work  sinrc^  taking  tlieir  dejrrees,  and  in  ])articiilar  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment, Associate  !*rof.  (\  F.  Roberts,  ha,s  i>ursned  her  studies  ex- 
tensively in  ('ambrid^e,  iVIass.,  and  Cambridge,  England. 

Wellesley  was  the  tirst  college  in  the  X-nited  States  to  establish  a 
chair  of  biology,  which  it  did  in  bS78-70,  and  caHcd  to  it  Miss  Emily 
Niinn,  now  Mrs.  (-.().  Whitman.  This  work  was  reorganize<l  in  IS8.'J,and 
its  accommotlations  were  increased.  There  are  now  three  biological  lab- 
oratories, with  dissecting  and  f'omiM>und  mi<*roscopes  for  each  student, 
and  many  valuable  accessories.  Tlie  hea^l  of  the  department  is  Pnif. 
M.  A.  Willcox.  A  graduat<»  of  the  Salem  Normal  School,  Miss  Willeox 
s{KMit  sonu»  years  in  general  teach i Jig,  giving  up  her  summers  to  si*ien- 
tiiic  study  under  the  bi»st  instruction.  Like  the  i>rofessor  of  physic^ 
she  made  further  preparation  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology before  coming  to  till  her  i>reseut  ]M>sition.  She  also  studie<l  for 
2  years  at  th«»  University  of  Camluidgc,  Knglaml. 

The  scientific  course  at  Wellesley  provides  for  a  wide  range  of  work 
on  the  subj(»cts  abov«*  nu'iitioned,  on  botany  and  on  geology,  with  some 
opi)ortnnity  for  modern  1anguag(*s  an<l  other  electives.  Instruction  iH 
these  branches  has  from  the  tirst  Ikmmi  given  exclusively  by  levtures. 
Text-books  are  iis<m1  only  for  referen<*e.  Systemati<r  laborat^iry  practice 
is  reqnire<l  of  each  student.  An  outline  of  the  tirst  year  «if  botanical 
work,  as  (h)ne  by  the  i)i<ineer  classes,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  Welles- 
ley nn^thods  in  science.  After  a  general  introdiu'tory  lecture  cauie  the 
8tudy  of  leavers.  Several  sets  of  s]»ecimens  were  distribute*!  to  the 
membi'rs  of  the  class,  who  were  requin^l  to  sketi'h  each  kind,  and  writ*» 
out  descriptions  from  observation.  Afterwanls  they  learned  the  tech- 
nical descriptive  terms  from  lectures  on  leaf  moridiology.  Next  cauie 
the  histology  and  physioh)gy  of  leaves;  then  phyllotaxy.  The  succeetl- 
ing  work  on  stems  and  roots  was  followed  by  a  careful  study  of  germi- 
nation, made  from  a  variety  of  seeds  in  ditVenMit  st^iges  of  advancement^ 
sketched  by  tin*  aid  of  the  microsco]»e.  The  tlower  was  studied  in  detail, 
like  the  h»af,  with  siiecial  attention  to  the  mor])hology  of  the  essential 
organs,  including  adajitations  for  cross  pollinati<ui.  The  colors,  shapes, 
and  perfumes  of  tiowers  were  discussed  in  tlu'ir  relations  to  ipsects. 
Then  came  sei'ds,  fruits,  and  their  dissemination;  lastly,  the  classitica- 
tion  of  plants.  A  large  number  of  tiowers  were  analyzed  during  the 
year,  but  the  students  wiM'e  taught  to  consider  this  only  one  branch  of 
botanical  work.  Tlu'y  were  requinMl  to  sketch  ev(*ry  object  studiwl  in 
the  laboratory,  and  occasionally  to  lecture  on  the  n»sults  i»f  their  own 
observations.     Each  was  exp<'cted  to  start  an  herbarium  of  ftity  sjiecies. 

The  scientitic  course  was  su])]ileinented  by  the  w<U'k' of  the  Micii)- 
scopical  Society,  which  was  organized  early  in  the  history  of  the  col- 
h*ge,  and  has  proved  itself  eminently  useful  and  successful.  The  cx)l- 
liH^iinn  of  microscopes  is  a  tine  one,  autl  now  numlR*rs  'Muuety-iiine,  in- 
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cladin^  a  Polari  microscope,  ami  oiu^  ea[)Ociiilly  inlapteil  to  the  study 
of  rock  sections.  There  is  a  Larj^e  liatteiy  of  ob/ieetives,  ranging  in 
power  from  (me  twenty- tilth  inch  down,  and  a  variety  of  accessory  ap- 
paratus."' 

The  courses  for  honors  in  rlassies,  mat  hematics,  and  modem  hm- 
giiages  are  suHu'iently  indicated  by  tlieir  names. 

It  wsus  soon  realized,  liowever,  that  none  of  the  lines  of  work  thus  ar- 
ranged left  any  opportunity  to  those  who  pursued  them  for  the  study 
of  mnsic  and  art,  wliichis  so  im[H)rt:ant  to  the  general  culture  of  ycmng 
women.  To  meet  this  n<*<'d  tlu^  trustees  established,  ni  1S78,  the  5- 
years'  course  with  nmsic,  which  "enables  those  who  hike  it  to  gnidnat4^ 
in  any  of  the  regular  college  courses  aiul  at  the  same  tinu>  to  a<M[uirc^  a 
scientific  musical  education,"  by  making  nnisie  ojie  of  their  ordinjiry 
Rtiidie^  and  distributing  tlicir  other  work  through  5  years  instead  of  4. 
The  plan  proved  admirably  adaptiMl  to  its  object,  and  a  r>-ye4H's'  course 
with  art,  on  a  like  basis,  was  introduc<Ml  in  1S71). 

All  the  students,  whatever  (»lse  they  might  elect,  w<M-e  re^piired  to 
study  the  liible  throughout  the  course,  to  take  j)hiloso])hy  in  tiie  senior 
year,  and  to  do  a  considerabh^  amount  of  work  in  history,  English  lit- 
erature, and  comiM)siti(Ui.  Tlie.  development  <>f  strong  seholarshi])  in 
English  branches,  indeed,  was  one  of  Mr.  Durant's  especial  aims  f<u' the 
college.  He  was  in  h>ve  with  his  mother  tongue  and  indignant  at  what 
be  felt  to  be  the  ujireasonable  neglect  of  English  in  our  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning,  compared  with  the  attention  lavished  upcm  foreign 
languages. 

The  department  of  r]i(»t^)ric  and  essay,  starting  perforce  in  a  day  ot 
Hinall  things,  now  co(»iM»ratcs  with  those  of  literature,  history,  and  phi- 
losophy, and  inchnlcs  in  its  work  tht*  study  of  Anglo-Saxon.  l*rof.  M. 
E.  Stratton,  m.  a.,  of  Ohcrlin,  has  been  for  s<»veral  years  at  its  head. 
Before  coming  to  Wclh*sh'v,  Miss  Stratton  had  marked  succ<»ss  in  the 
organization  and  management  of  normal  sch(»ols  anwrng  the  freedmen 
of  the  South,  as  w<*ll  as  in  tcacliing  r2nglisl)  com]>osition  at  her  ahmi 
mater.  Slu*  has  sinc«»  si)ent  a  year  in  special  work  under  distinguished 
scholars  in  Oxford  and  Lci[)sic. 

The  methods  of  teaching  history  and  Knglish  literature  at  Wellesley 
wen»  introduced  there  by  Miss  Mary  I).  Sheldon,  n.  A.,  of  Michigan 
University,  author  oft  lie  wi(h*ly-known  '^Studi(»s  in  (leneral  Histoiy,^ 
who  was  successively  at  tln^  head  of  i)oth  departments  in  the  formative 
years  of  the  coUege.  The  ( icrman  system  which  she  assimihited,  known 
as  the 's<»minary  or  laboratory  metluxi,  simj^ly  regards  tlu»  library  a.s  a 
laboratory  in  which  tin*  students  are  re<|uired  to  obsiTve  and  compare 
the  works  of  great  literary  artists,  or  tlie  documents,  the  relationshij)s 
of  langimges,  the  maps,  coins,  and  other  antiipiarian  remains  which 
fonn  the  original  sources  of  hist4)ry.  These  independent  studies  are 
corrected  and  systematized  in  the  discussions  of  the  «*lass  room,  and  by 
the  lectui'es  and  suggestions  of  the  teacher;  and  the  results  ai^e  pre- 
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served  in  iioto  hooks.  Tims  each  stmleiit  lit^rsxlly  makes  lier  own  text- 
IxNik.  Miss  Sheldon  (now  Mrs.  Earl  Jiames)  was  siumhhmIihI  in  the 
ehair  of  history  by  Miss  Ali(!c  K.  Freeman,  who  entbusiastieally  tbl- 
h>wed  the  lines  marked  ont  by  her  feUow  collegian.  The  present  liejid 
of  the  de[)artment  is  I*rof.  Katharine  Coman,  Pii.  k.,  also  of  Michifran 
University,  who  is  imbn(Ml  with  the  same  s])irit,  and  has  added  to  her 
naturally  tine  ciualifieations  by  nnu^h  ])rivatestndy  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  develoi)m«»nt.  of  a  hk(»  method  in  Kn«^lish  literatnn*  has  been  for 
several  years  in  the  hands  of  Vrof.  Louise  M.  Hod;rkins,  ^T,  A.  A  ;rrad- 
uate  of  Mrs.  (/ole's  selnnd  at  Ipswich,  of  Wilbraham  Academy,  and 
Lawrence  Ij'niversity,  and  an  experienced  tisu'lier,  Miss  llod^kins  has 
]n'oaden<Ml  her  literary  cnltnre  by  2  years  in  Europe  and  by  ]iersistent 
private  study.  Her  dei)artment.  otters  unnsnally  varied  and  extende4l 
courses,  and  is  one  of  the  most  i)opular  in  the  college. 

The  library  at  WeUesley  was  intended  from  the  tirsttoplaya  leading 
part  in  thec^lucation  of  the  students.  Mr.  Durant,  who  was  a  graduate 
of  Harvard,  b«»lieve(l  that  he  leanuMl  more  from  his  work  annuig  the 
lN)oks  there  than  from  all  the  personal  instru<*tion  he  received.  \\v  was 
therefore  eager  that  the  Wellesley  students  shoidd  have  a  su piemen 
int4»rest  in  t  heir  library ;  and,  with  a  self-sacriti«'e  which  only  a  iMMik  lover 
can  apj)n»ciat4^,  gave  up  his  own  choice  ])rivate  collection,  amounting  to 
about  9,tMH>  vohunes,  Ui  be  the  nucleus  of  that  at  th«^  <'ollege.  lie  also 
made  large  and  re]>eated  a^lditions  to  it  during  the  rest  of  his  life;  and 
it  has  Im'^cu  endow(»d  by  Prof.  K.  N.  IForsfonl,  of  (•ambridge.  It  now 
numbers  .H,tMM)  volumes,  which  an*  <*atah>gued  according  to  the  I)ew<*y 
system,  thereljy  greatly  inc'reasing  their  «*tlici4*ncy. 

The  departm(*nt  of  i»hilosoi)hy  was  built  U])  by  its  ]>resent  lu'ad,  FVof, 
A.  Vj,  Morgan,  M.  A.,  one  of  theniost  original  thiidvcrs  and  best  (Miucat«Ml 
scholars  in  the  facultv.  She  was  led  into  this  lin<*  <d'  studv  bv  h«'r 
teaehing  of  languagt*  in  the  j)reparatory  school  connected  with  Oberliu 
('olh'ge,  her  alma  mater,  ami  grew  uj)  in  the  strenuous  days  of  the  anti- 
slavery  agitation  there,  which  left  her  with  clear  views  of  i)ersonality, 
the  freedom  of  the  will,  responsibility,  etc.  She  is  a  daughter  of  IM^ol*. 
flohn  Morgan,  of  Oberlin,  one  of  the  thre«»  men  whom  Williams  ('olh»ge 
delights  to  honor,  and  rc»ceived  very  fine  and  full  training  in  herch<»sen 
s]>ecialty  from  her  father  and  his  distinguished  pupil,  !*resident  James 
II.  Fairchild.  S1m»  afterwards  taught  for  s(» vera  1  years  at  ()lM*rlin  and 
Vassar,  and  has  since  sjx'nt  li  years  in  iMiropean  study  and  travel. 
Iler  de[)artment  atfords  courses  in  logic,  nu'tajdiysit's,  sjjeculative  phi- 
losophy, ethics  and  moral  philosophy,  th(*ism,  and  the  history  of  jHiiloso- 
phy  and  religions. 

Returning  to  the  early  stu<lvids  at  Wellesley,  we  (in<I  among  them, 
besides  members  of  tin*  regular  (*ollegiat4»  and  preparatory  gnides,  a 
third  and  important  class.  It  was  a  leading  purpose  of  the  timnders  to 
give  pei'uliar  advantages  to  young  women  who  wisluMl  to  prepare  theni- 
selves  to  iouvh.    This  design  found  om»  of  its  best  expressions  iu  a 
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siierial]m»visioii  for  raiididatvs  wlio  had  alnnuly  Im'ch  ni^apMl  in  teiudi- 
in;;,  hnf  who  wished  to  qualify  theniwlves  for  higher  iiositions  by 
advaniHMl  work  in  onc^  or  more  parti<*uhir  ilircrtions.  Such  )>rrsons 
were  received  from  the  1)e<<:innin;C  witli  marked  favor;  but  in  ISTtS  thoy 
were  orpmized  into  a  de]>artment  into  whieh  they  have  been  received 
over  since  that  tinu*  without  examination.  This  is,  however,  in  no  sense 
a  normal  departnu'ut ;  and  there  nc^ver  has  Ikmmi  any  sueh  at  \Velh»sh\v. 
Tlie  yo!in«i:  women  in  <|Uestion  were  alhiwed  simply  to  elect  their  own 
lines  of  study  from  the  re^juiar  curriculum  (subject  to  the  a])])roval  of 
the  faculty,  which  was  reiiuirecl  for  all  the  students),  witlumt  re^^anl 
to  the  limitations  of  arran^«Muent  in  the.  coHe^^iate  courst*.  Thesc^ 
e^irnest  wouhmi,  usuallv  older  in  V4»ars  and  morc^  mature  in  character 
than  tin*  rest,  have  formed  always  oni'of  the  most  valuable  and  respei't'tHi 
elements  in  the  institution;  but  th<^  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of 
applicants  made  their  accommodation  for  some  time  a  constantly  ^row- 
in«j  problem.  At  last,  in  1S70,  came  the*  ji:ift  from  Mr.  ( ■.  I>.  J)aim  of  a 
lar^re  boardin*^:  house  in  the  villa^^e  of  \Velh»sh\v.  It  was  christeiKMl 
Dana  Hall,  and  was  usimI  for  the  next  li  yc»arsasa  honn»  for  the  teacher 
specials,  as  they  wen*  called,  thusn*lievin^the  ju'cssureat  head<juarters. 

1  n  t  he  mean  t  ime  t  he  t  rustecvs  were  rejoicin  j^  over  t  he  receipt  of  A I  (N),<NM) 
fi-om  Mrs.  Valeria  i\.  Stone,  of  MaldiMi,  for  an  additional  buitdin;:'.  It 
was  to  be  calh^l  Stone  llall,  and  to  be  put  to  su<'h  uses  as,  in  the.  jud^c- 
nient  of  the  trustcM'S,  tiie  needs  of  the.  colleji-e,  should  requin*.  !>ut  it 
was  always  to  be  consideriMl  as  *^sJM•r^*dly  ('onsecrated  to  the]>romotiou 
of  a  truly  Christian  education,  !ind  the  deveh>pmeiit.  of  ('hristian  <'har- 
iM'ter  and  life.'-  Stone  llall  was  (>rected  in  ISSUon  a  connnandin;;  hill 
in  the  college  jLcronnds.  It  was  opened  in  bS^Sl,  ;iud  has  been  us4m1 
larpdy  tor  the  teacher-speeials,accommodatin<;  about  a  hundred  persons. 
It  also  afforded  a  wi'Icome  op])ortunity  to  ]a'ovid4»  more  space  for  the 
department  of  ])otany,  which  ha<l  been  much  <'ramped  u[i  to  that  time. 
All  the  instruction  in  this  depart m«»nt  is  now  j^fiven  atSton*'  llall,  wheiv. 
it  has  a  lar;r<-laboratoiy  for  the  work  in  moi'])holo^y,lH»sid4»s  two  snuiller 
ones  for  more  advanced  study,  and  a  fourth  for  the  pre])aration  of  s]K*ci- 
m(*ns.  It  has  a  line  illustrative  collection,  besides  its  excellent  etpiip- 
ment  of  microsco[)es  and  other  a])paratus. 

Aside  from  the  classes  of  stiid<*nts  already  described,  Wellesley  has 
always  had  moie  or  less  special  students  who  have  not  been  teaclu»rs. 
Youiij^:  women  of  this  class,  howev<'r,  re<*eive  very  litth»en«*4mr«i«;ement, 
and  their  numl)ei'  is  constantly  lessening  und4*r  the  ]>ress!ireof  ajqilica- 
tions  froju  candidate's  for  the  n';,ndar  course,  to  whom,  with  the  teai'her- 
specials,  the  ])ii*fcrenc<*  is  ;L;:iven. 

A  few  otln-r  jujints  should  be  noted  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  col- 
lege. 0\w  of  these  is  the  establishment  iu  1877  of  the  lK)ard  of  visi- 
tors, <*onsistin;;  of  persons  not  otherwise  eon nectml  with  the  institution, 
but  usually  eminent  iji  educational  nnitters,  who  aid  the  trustees  by 
exainiiLiiig  from  time  to  time  the  methods  of  goverument  and  iustruc- 
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tioii,  and  makiug  reroinineudation  tJieicMipoii.  'flieir  immber  hiis  since 
been  lixed  at  20.  Some,  of  the  truest  bencjftwtors  of  the  <*ollege  have 
served  it  in  this  eaparity.  PrtHinnnent  among  them  is  the  iiresidentof 
the  board,  Prof.  K.  X.  llorsford,  of  Cambridge.  A  devoted  friend  of 
the  founders,  he  has  been  second  oulv  to  them  in  his  contril>ution8  to 
Wellesley's  material  ju'osperity,  whih»  he  has  eonferre^l  many  ])cuctits 
upon  the  facility  and  students  which  only  a  rare  ajul  thoughtful  kind- 
iieKs  eould  hav(^  eoneeived.  Several  of  the  trustees  also  have  lirst  been 
members  of  the  ])oard  of  visitors. 

A  second  ]M>int  is  the  formation  of  the  Students'  Aid  Society,  with 
Mrs.  Durant  as  tn»asurer,  in  1S7S.  This  is  an  organization  of  liulies, 
whose  obj(»ct  is  to  help  iM)or  and  <lcserving  young  women  to  pursue 
their  eilucation  at  WVllesley  by  loans  or  gilts  of  money,  it  has  met 
with  much  success,  and  the  fact  that  one-third  of  all  its  loans  has  been 
r4»turned  already  is  a  pr(K)f  of  its  wisdom  in  the  choice  of  i-eeipients, 
Imleed,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  college  owes  much  of  its  iiuest 
scholarshi])  and  noblest  Christian  character  to  the  magic  waud  of  this 
society. 

Another  nutans  of  giving  aid  was  the  establishment  in  1878-70  of  the 
Teac;hers'  Ilegistry.  All  ^Vclh^sh»y  stiidents  in  goo<l  standing,  who  wish 
to  secure  places  as  tc»aclM»rs,  are  allowed  frec^  of  charge  to  register  their 
nanu?s,  qualifications,  an<l  pn^fereiu'cs.  Tlujse  are  ke})t  with  eare,  and 
consulted  by  ])ei'sons  scc»king  instructors  for  a-  great  variety  of  iiosi- 
tions.  Tlu^  arrangement  is  invaluable  to  the  alumnic  and  teacher- 
specials. 

The  first  ]>erio<i  of  the  crowdtwl  history  of  WeUeslcy  College  ends  with 
Mr.  Durant's  death  in  October,  1881.  It  remains  to  speak  of  his  unique 
attitude  towards  the  instituti(m  during  that  time.  First,  it  can  not  be 
too  distinctly  stated  that  his  jmfpose  in  founding  and  giuding  it  was 
absolutely  uns«»ltish>  *'The  college  belongs  to  Clod,''  he  said,  **not  to 
me."'  It  was  to  be  in  no  scTise  a  monunuMit  to  himself.  His  name  does 
not  appear  in  its  cliart4»r.  Ho.  wouhl  not  allow  it  to  be  calle<l  after  him, 
nor  w(»uld  he  ev(»n  jiei'mil  a  jiicture  or  bust  of  himself  to  be  phieed  in 
on<»  of  its  public  rooms.  The  only  oflice  which  he  assume<l  in  connec- 
tion with  it  was  that  of  treasurer  of  the  board  of  trustees.  Yet  he  was 
its  real  exe<Mitive  h<»ad.  lie  gave  u[)  to  it  all  the  last  years  of  his  life. 
He  identilied  himself  with  all  its  interests — intelh'ctual,  religious,  do- 
mestic, financial.  Me  watched  over  the  daily  life  of  its  faculty  and 
students  with  a  fatherly  enthusiasm  that  never  tired.  The  ])crsonal 
aflfVu'tion  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Durant  has  resulted,  especially  among  the 
earlier  alumna'  <»f  Welleslcy,  in  a  s<mis(»  of  daughterhood  to  the  college 
that  Ave  believe  to  be  stronger  and  more  gennine  than  that  usually  felt 
by  the  graduates  of  similar  institutions,  and  the  idiMd  of  the  founders, 
enforced  by  theii'  eloquent  words  an<l  sin<-cre  4»\amj)le,  receives  increas- 
ing allegiaJice  as  the  id<»al  of  the  growing  college.  At  Mr.  Dunint's 
dvuth  lii^  jdace  on  the  board  of  tru^stvi^^  fell  to  Mrs,  Durant,  who  thei*e- 
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after  assumed,  with  an  incroased  devotion  and  an  ability  whieli  <;an 
hardly  be  exaj^jj:erated,  her  husband's  duties  there  as  well  as  her  owtu 
Like  him  in  nnHlesty,  she  stands  in  tlie  baekjjfround  of  the  institution 
where  she  is  vet  the  actual  alma  mater. 

Toward  the  <'lose  of  tlu^  year  ISSl,  the  earnest  and  faithful  president, 
Miss  Howard,  who  had  lon^^  Ixhmi  in  delicate  health,  was  granted  an 
extended  h»aA'<»  of  absence;  and  Miss  Alic(»  K.  Freeman,  ])rofessor  of 
history,  was  made  vi<*e-i>resi<l4Mit.  It  si)eaks  volunn^s  for  Mr.  Durant's 
insight  into  chara<*t4T  that  he  had  j)erceived  the  jiossibilities  of  this 
quiet,  fragile*,  comparatively  unknown  girl  of  liO  years,  and  just  be- 
fore liis  death  had  recommended  her  for  a<lvancement  in  the  college. 
Yet  her  sudden  call  to  the  head  of  its  government,  in  the  critical  period 
which  foHowed,  was  f<»lt  tn  be  a  doubtful  experiment;  and  when  Miss 
Howard  permanently  resigiuMl  her  iM)sition,  early  in  the  following  year, 
eonjeeture  ran  high  as  to  her  suc^-essor.  Miss  Frc»eman,  however,  dis- 
played such  maturity  of  miinl,  such  a  grasp  of  the  situation,  and  sueh 
nire  executive  talent,  that  the  trustees  gla^lly  accorded  her  the  presi- 
dency. She  entered  upon  her  uuexami)led  career  in  that  capacity  in 
Septeml)er,  1HS2. 

Alice  Flvira  Freeman- was  the  daughter  of  a  ])hysician,  and  wa^  bom 
in  a  quiet  country  town  in  New  York  State.  An  aspiring  girl,  she  pre- 
pared for  the  college  course,  at  the  University  of  Mi(*higan,  where  she 
UH)k  her  first  (h»gre(\  (H<»r  degree  of  vn.  i).  was  confeiTcd  by  her  abna 
mater  in  iS8;^,  as  a  tribute  U)  ln*r  brilliant  success  at  Wellesley.)  Her 
life  at  Ann  Arbor,  wlu're  sh<^  was  ''one  of  a  handful  of  girls  among 
lumdreds  of  yonng  nuMi,--  foster(»d  decision  and  pcTseverance,  and  gave 
her  wide-awaki*.  ideas  on  the  collegiate  education  and  government  of 
women.  The  lii'lpfnl  part  which  she  took  in  the  Christian  association 
there,  and  in  aiding  the  growth  of  a  young  and  stniggling  church,  fitted 
her  in  sonu».  d<*gree  for  the  religious  leadership  of  the  Wellesley  student-s. 
She  taught  ibr  a  short  time  in  the  West  before  assuming  her  i)rofes8or- 
ship  of  history;  ])nt  it  is  to  inborn  jiower,  rather  than  to  "the  lessons  of 
experience,  that  we  must  attribute  her  une«[ualled  success. 

Before  Mr.  Durant  died  tln'  colh'ge  had  ceased  to  admit  new  prepara- 
t4)ry  students;  and  by  the  time  Miss  Freeman  entered  upon  her  duties 
as  president,  the  whole  ])reparatory  d^-ipartnuMit  had  be(*n  droppeil. 
Thus  the  institntion  had  taken  the  greatcjst  step  in  its  intellectual  prog- 
ress, and  was  now  ready  to  give  itself  wholly  to  its  proiMjr  work.  Tlie 
change  had  also  a  second  im])ortant  etJ'ect;  a  freer  government  followed 
the  leap  in  scholarshi]).  The  low4U'  gra<le,  by  bringing  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  young  and  innnature  girls,  oc<*asioned  a  strictness  of  disei- 
plinc  which  was  not  needed  for  the  crollegiate  classes.  Since  it  was 
abolished,  however,  many  restriunt«  have  been  laid  asides,  and  it  luis 
been  the  tendency  of  the  faeulty  to  throw  the  <f(mtrol  more  and  more 
ni)on  the  students  themselves — a  course  which  has  been  abundantly 
justified  by  its  results. 
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Till'  iM-w  |»ivKi(Iciil,  miiitii;;  ft-oni  tttv.  tiivt  iiiiivt-rsily  in  Aim'i'i<-a  which 
i»|K'ii<-il  its  ihnirs  l<i  niiitioii,  with  t\n--  iiVutpvnMvo.  iilciis  nhv  hiid  tht-rv 
iiiiliilH'il.  w;iH  ill  tlir  lic;)i-rifHt  iK^conl  witli  tlu^  (-liiiii;!fil  roiidiliiili  of 
iiiliiirri.  Slic  liioiljrlit  tin'  liilK«  lioiid'nliii'SKiiCthi'  West  siiid  tin-  biit'zy 
I'litliiisiii.siii  lit'  yotilli  into  llii>  iiiti'iim^  ittiiiiis|ilii'iv  of  tlio  N<-w  I-'iiKlaml 
riillr{;i'.  Ilcrailiiiiiiislnitjdii  }iii<l  t'liiir  iiiiirkit)  tV-iitilR'.s:  (1  j  iuti'lli't't.{L') 
oi't^iiii/.iitioii.  i^ii  I'libii'^'i-ini'iit,  (4)  ri']iiiliitioii. 

l-'iiKt.  Nil)  iiiily  iliil  .Miss  Ficfiiiiiii  insist  iiiiiiii  stniiifr  sclinliii'Nlit]!  iit 
tli<r  riii-iilty.  Imt  iiiiitiT  lii'i-  Ii-iii1i'i-sliiii  till-  iiili'liit'tiiiil  anuW  ni'  llif  stii 
lii'lils,  iiiiu-  (iriii)y  liasi'il  ti|ioii  mlli^^fiiilo  woik  aliiiir.  Wiis  laisi-il  liy  iii- 
i'iviisi><l  striclni-ss  jii  tlir  i-ci[iiii'i'iiii'iits  t'oi'  iiiliiiissinii,  l>y  iili}i;;iiiK  ill) 
s|)i-('i:il  stiiifi-iils  who  )iii<l  nut  hi'i-ii  Icailii'is  tn  |i!Isk  llic  t-iili-itiict'  i-\;im- 
iriiiljoijs  IVn-  IVrshiiH'ii,  by  I'sjuji-inI  atli'iitinn  In  |ni']i!init<»ry  wIumiIs,  liy 
till-  siiiijililli-atiini  nt'  i-niirsi'S  iiiiil  i-«-;;iiliitiiiii  iit'<li';;n-fs,  and  by  lliit  |ii'i>k- 
siiir  ol' pi'isiiiiid  iiitliii-mi'  in  tin-  daily  lili-  of  tin-  jibiii'. 

MisK  Kri-i'tii all's  ili'vi'lnpiiii-iit  nl'  Kit-nnilary  si-1iih)1s  was  iini'  of  lior 
;;icalcst  sirvii-i-sloWi-lli'Nli'y.  lu  Si'pti-iubiT.  I.s.sl,tln' Missi-s  Kastliiaii, 
who  liad  liaM-ilIbimi  Ibill.  Iiait  .>|)i'iii'd  llii-rra  iiiivati- si-lionl  to  tit  uirls 
fill'  till-  I'ollcKi',  titiis  airoi'iliiii.'  it.  as  lias  b<-i'U  wi'll  snj.'^^-stt'd.  nil  (be 
advanta^'t-s  ol'ilic  iiisi-ai'ili'<)  |>n-|>arat<ii'y  d('|>avlini>nt  witlioiit  any  uf  its 
diawbai-ks.  'l'iii>  Dana  Hal]  Silxiol  lias  In-i-n  a  |ii'i>t]i>iiii<-<-d  siiii-i-ss  I'nmi 
tlic  tii'st,  iiiii)  lias  inadi'  rapid  stiiilcs  in  si/.i'  anil  it'piitatinn.  Iiitu  lliis 
niiisi'iy  til'tlir  nillr};i'  Miss  rirt^iiian  iiiliixbiicil  a  system  i>t'ins|ii'(-ti(>it, 
tlii>)ii^)i  wliirli  its  class  i-oiiins  aii'  visilnl  and  ils  merits  jn<l^e<l  by  a 
i-i>niiiiitli'e  lit'  llii'  laeally.  Tbi^  lesiilliiiir  eiHiperattnii  bi'twi-t-n  llie  in- 
slini-Ioi-s  of  tlie  t«ii  inslitntiiins  is  of  niiirli  vabie.  Tin-  lu-w  jnvsidenr 
was  i-iii|ii>wi']'i'il  also  In  look  into  the  roiiditioii  of  siioiidary  srbools  in 
^Tiieial.  It  was  lai-i'Iy  as  a  irsnll  of  lii>r  investi^'ations  lliat  Hie  Wel- 
li'sley  I'reiiaralory  Sriiool  in  Pliilaib-lpliia  wasojH'iied.  in  ISSl.ainl  that 
oDii'i  siiiiilar  s.-liools  have  spnin^^  up  in  ditl'i'ti-iit  parts  of  the  lonntry. 
Tliere  arc  now  about  I'onrteiii  of  I  In -si-  fei-dirs  uf  tin- i-olle;re,  tiesi<b-s 
oIlK-rseliiiiils  wliieli  olfer  prepaiattiai  lor  it  as  oin-  department  of  llieir 
work.  All  areearefiill.v  inspeiled:  many  are  ollieen-d  lar;;ely  by  alum- 
na' of  Wellesley.  ol'  liy  woiiiiii  h  li.)  liave  sitidieil  I  lii-ie  as  teaeliir  »|Hi-ials. 
whose  familiarily  with  tlie  slaiidanls  and  niithixls  of  the  parent  institil- 
tion  ^'ives  [hem  pei-nliar  aptitude  for  llieir  dtilii's. 

II  is  lliron-li  linn  eontml  of  llie  seeoiiilary  selioids  that  tlie  college  is 
able  lo  niaialain  witli  saeeess  ils  dei-isioii  of  IS.Slt.  |ii  admit  cainlidateH 
III  Mil'  fii'sliman  i-lass  on  the  lertllieatesof  tlie  teaebirs  who  litteil  llieiii. 
Tilts  eoinse  is;;iiai'deil  by  si  riiijfi'iit  rules,  ileniaiiiliii;:tboroii;rh  examina- 
tion liy  Hie  preparatory  teaelins,  within  tiflei-n  nionibs  before entraiiei', 
on  evi'iy  siilijeil  iriebnleil  in  tlie  ailiiiissiiin  leipiiieinents,  and  coiitinii- 
in;:  till-  ri;'lil  of  eeiiilii-ation  lo  any  si-liool  only  on  eondilion  that  Hit* 
eaiiilidales  whom  ji  Minis  prove  satisfaelmy.  The  advanlap-s  ot'siieh 
a  system  are  nhvions.  Tin'  student  is  Ireated  mnli' Jnslly.  by  bein;:  ex- 
iiiiihii-tl  iiiitiei'  tuuiiliav  voudUi«us  by  iiistruetors  wliuw  muthoilu  ^*Ue 
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!h(I<u'sinnilM;  null  a  lie  in  givim  ii  iiinxT  iiniHirtiuit  opimitniiity  fom;Kt 
aiitl  tViH'il<iiii  t\>>iii  n'oiTy  iH-fon-  lH-{;iiiiiin};  her  iulvanc-eil  work,  tbniugli 
the  ]ici'niis.iii)n  tn  1h>  uXiiiniiKHl  »  ytiir  iH-IVinihaiiil. 

TIk-  Mmplitii-iitioii  of  tlio  coiirHt^s  vf  study,  iinil  tlio  n-trulation  of  dc- 
{irrti'«,  wiis  iiiiiiIIh-i'  most  important  arliicvi'iin-iit.  Wi'llcsUiy  Iuik  never 
tivailcil  itself  in  fiitl  of  tin;  rittlits  {rraiitcil  it  in  tliis  liinvtiori  by  the 
State  Ifjrijiliitnn-.  !t  luis  iii'vev  I'lHiferrt^l  iiit  liniiiiriuy  tlofiree.  But 
"  wlicii  till'  lirst  cliiss  wiiM  {irailiiatt-d  in  LSTK,  and  for  tin'  I  years  follow- 
in  K- any  shidciit  wliii  sini-i'ssfidly  completed  uny  oiiv i>( t\u' Mf-reiKvurticti 
then  ort'eri-d  was  .-lij;i''Ie  to  the  dc^re  of  liarlielor  of  arts;  iind  the  eor- 
re!t)M>HdiiiK  riiastei's  ili';:iee  was  otIVrcd  for  f;ra()natc  work  of  2  or  :i 
yi'iii's.  Tlicse  vai'ions  i-onrses  for  lioiiors  in  classies,  in  modern  lini;^a;;¥tt, 
in  matlienml ii-s,  in  si-ienee,  rtr.,  nindc  a  einmsy  uiacbine.  Tlie  Hrst  du- 
pi^i'  in  arts  was  indclinite  In  nieaiiin;:,  and  mifilit  ivpreiw-nt  a  sumll 
amonnt  of  arinleniii-  wmk  duiii>.  It  was  tliei-efoi-e  annonneed  in  ISXl 
that  either  one  of  ttn^  I  wo  de^jrers  was  ollV-ied  for  4  or  .'»  years  of  undcr- 
gnidnate  stndy — for  the  retrular  elassical  e<mr«e  haswl  on  (ireek,  Latin, 
and  mathennities.  withaeertainneml)erofeleetives,  the  degrw  bachelor 
of  arts;  tor  tlic  so-ealleil  si-ieiit  itie  eonise,  Ihlly  wpial  to  the  other  in 
severity,  ))nt  substituting;  iiiodern  IauKua;:e.s  and  advanceil  matliematiett 
for  Oreek  and  some  [jatin,  the  dejrree  baehelor  of  seienre.  The  title 
biU'helur  of  nmsie,  first  oll'erod  in  ISSii.  has  not  yet  been  ;iranted,  ami  it) 
promised  to  rhosi'  only  wlio  <-om|dete  the  nnisieal  eonrst-  with  miuKual 
mieeess.  l>i])l>Mnas  from  the  sehiH>  Is  of  art  and  musie  do  not  eonfer  di'^ 
ffl-eejt."  (ira<biate  work  at  Welleslcy  be^an  in  the  f;d!  of  1.S7H,  with  the 
n^tiirn  ot  a  te«-  nn-mliers  of  the  tlrst  elass.  It  is  stronjily  em-onni}fed  by 
the  e(>lle;r|>  <.'i)venijiie[|t,  iMiioni;  its  own  ahimme  and  tboseof  other  iii- 
arihitions  of  eiiual  rank,  both  with  and  without  reference  to  a  sei^mtd 
degree.  ('andi<lales  for  the  master's  de;;ree  are  rei|uired  to  hold  the 
eniTespondiny:  tlrsr  de;.'ree,  lo  liave  i-ompU-led  1*  full  years  of  sinrly 
under  tlie  direction  of  a  sp.-.i,d  comiiHTteecf  the  faenlly,  aii<l  to  present 
a  sjifisfactiuy  thesis  or  i'\aiinnal ton  lhereu|ioM.  One  of  ihi-se  years  must 
be  sjieiit  in  tesid.-m-e.  unless  tlie  students  are  Wellesh-y  alumme.  who 
lire  allowed  a-^  an  altii  iiativi'  ro  reieive  ntlii'r  insiruetinn  spii-ially  ap- 
pi-oved  by  the  laciilty.  or  tucilVer  tin- result  of -'(years  nonresident  study. 
There  were  :.'!  yoiin,:,'  women  dorii^'  ;.'railuali'  work  in  l.ss.s-S!(. 

Second.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  i'olle;:e.  all  qnestimis  of  pivern- 
nient  andinslrnetion  which  did  not  tall  within  I  he  inovine^' of  the  trustees 
were  hron^^ht  before  the  whole  faculty.  Cnder  Miss  Kiveijnin.  however, 
the  aeadeiiiii-  i-ouneil  was  eslablishetl.  einisistin^i  of  the  president,  ja-o- 
lessors,  and  as-ioctate  piofessor.s.  This  \Hn\y  lefxislates  ehielly  n|ion 
nnitters  whieh  •om-ern  the  inlelleetiml  life  of  tln>  students,  ami  its  ree- 
onnnendatioiis  are  lei  eived  by  the  trustees  with  especial  eonsiihuatiiui. 
Details  of  diseipltne  and  otiier  rontine  adniinistnition  are  decided  by 
tbe  fierMTal  fio-nlty,  whieli  consists  of  all  the  instructoisof  eveiy  ■:\-.uio., 
ilieludiri;rihe  niemliersof  the  academic  council.     Subjects  which  leipiire 
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fieriodira]  a.ttiiiitiaii  iiri?  l.iTfrcJ.r  in  thn  iut'ntlH  nf  Bpiwisl  ivknimitteoH  nf  I 
tli«-  fiU-ulty.  iiii-liiiliii^' till*  Ixmnt  lit' 4'X!iiiiiiii-i-»^  tilt' Ixnii'il  ot'iulviKfrs,  tlic 
sclK'diile  iiiid  lil)i';ir,v  cMiiiiiiiilli'cs,  coiiiiiiiltoftitiii  pii'iiartitotysclHHtls.  ini 
p'liitiiiiti'  insti'iK'iiiiii.  iiiid  oil  tlic  ('.\ii(>iulihin>  lit'  tin-  suicutitic  t'liiid.  Tlit- 
liDjinl  id'  advisiis  is  ii  ti-iiliiii-  )ii'ciiliiii-  tii  \Vi'llfsli*y.  All  stmli-iits  art' 
n-<|iiiidl  til  iiliiiiiii  llii-  ;i|iiirnviil  iiftlns  l.nd.v  in  i-li-itiii^'  tlii-ir  riiiii-scsdr 
study,  Siii'li  ii  sysli-iii  has  an  nbviiiiis  Iciiili'tii'y  tn  iiiaiiitaiii  a  liiirli  iii- 
t<-lli-i;tiial  Ktaiiduid  :iiii»ii^>'  llir  stiidi'iits,  wtiili-  at  tin-  saint-  tiim-  it 
^tiaitlsllM-ir  iii-altli.  liy  vi-t.iiiifj  jitaiis  lliat  iiivolvt-  ovi-iwork:  tiiid  it  is 
ati  adilitiiiiial  link  lit-lwi-i-n  tin-  liu-idty  and  tliosi-  wlniin  liny  ti-arli. 

TitYiH-ii  ili-iiavtiui'iils  win-  i'stal)lis1ii'<l  in  tli<-  i'<ilti-;.'i-.  as  tiithiivs: 
(■i-i'(>k.  Latin,  inallirtiinlirs.  ])liysii-s  and  [>liysii'al  astioiiiiiny,  chi'iiiisti-y 
anil  inincialo^ry.  Imlaiiy,  >;iiiil>i;:y,  liistmy.  iiicnlal  and  mural  |diiIiiso{iliy. 
Kiit;lisli  la nj,'iia ;.'•'-  I'ln-lmii'  and  i-ssay  wiiliiifr,  Kn;:lisli  liti'iatiiii',  <M'r- 
man  laii}{na;rr  ami  lilrratiiri'.  Fn-nili  ]an;;ita};t-  and  liti'iatiin-,  miisii-, 
and  alt.  Tlii-si-dfiinrtnn-nts  wt-i-t-niin-h  systi'iiialiitcd  ilnriii};  Missrin-- 
nian's  adininisi ration. 

I'taiiliin  t'arla  Wrnrkrliacli.  a  {ri-iidnalr  nf  tin-  Nurnial  ('ollt-;;i'  at 
Ilamivi-r.  and  a  tcailn-r  nl'  wjd<-  i-xiHiiinri'  in  1-Jiri>)ii>  anil  inii-  n\vii 
i-ouitlry.  was  i-all<-d  to  llti'i-liair  nf  Cicruian.  Sin-  is  tin- antlnii  of  I'oitr 
Ci'i'innn  t<-\t  honks,  wliii-lt  finiii  ttic  liasis  liir  Ihr  luvvi-i-  uiiik  in  hi-r  df- 
]iarlnii-nt.  wliilr  lln-  ailvam-cd  ilassi-s  ati'  t-oinlnctcil  on  tin-  li-i-tiiiv 
sys!iiniiflln'(irnnanuniv.-rsitiis.  Tin- work  in  I'n-iii-tiftasiviiVfranizcd. 
;ind  till-  i-iiaii'  ^'iv.n  t.>  I'lof.  Uosalii-  Si^.-.  i(.  s.,  of  tlu-  I'liivcrsiti.'  d.- 
Kiami-.  \v}io  rami-  to  Wi-lli-slfy  afti-r  ~>  years'  nmiiol  nf  tin-  com'sinmd 
in-  d.jiartni.'iH  al  \'iissai'.  Ualiaii  and  Sjiani^ii  wi-n-  aililt-d  to  Iln^  list 
nf i-li-;-livrs  in  mnili'I'U  lari^tla;r»-s. 

Iiniiorlaiil  i'lmu;:<-.  wen-  madi-  in  I'.ilili-  stml.v  alsn.  Tliis  tias  always 
fniiniil  a  jtaTl  nl  iln-  ioiilm-  nf  i-vi-i>  stiid.-nt  al  Wcllt-slt-y.  lliil  I'm 
nii'ilv  tin-  |>ri)iaiaiinn  of  l<->snns  was  mil  t-nfont-d:  tlii-ri-  wi-n-  no  cxain- 
inalions;  and   iSji- di-;;ii-i'  of  i'('s|innsi\i-ni-,vs  atmrn;;  tin-  classi-s  varii-d 
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tln-di'-iird  n-nlt.     l-.iil 


n|>i>n  lln- sjiliji'ci  liy  tin- fniimli-i-s.  and 

imi-  ISSL*.  all  stmli-nls  liavt-  ln-t-ii  iv- 

riiilii-r  rla-ist-s.    'I'lnsi-  an-  iindi-r  tin- 

ami  arr  <- Im-li-d  hyji>  insiint-tois 

ral  iin|ii'o\i'nii'nt>  Inm- lici-ii  madi- in 
I  tin-  (Md  and  Ni'W  'n-staun-iits.  whirli 
It  ixl.ron-lil  into  its  iin.|..TrHatiiili 
.■onr..,-  in  •■rliio:  s|inli-nts  aii-  lii-ld  ri-.i.ou>iii|i- lor  lliiivon^'h 
inn    of    I, '■.<,, n>.  and    raiviid    i-xaniiiialimis    ,\rv    ^dv<-ii.      This 

ia~  >n<'--<-i'di'il  nini'li  lii'tti-r  than  tin-  f>iiin<'i' and  its  n<hiilts 

diTJih-dh    iii-hrr  onh'r.      Khvtivt-  .'oni's.<:s  in    the  Cm-k  ami 
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Hebrew  Testsiiueiits  now  attoiil  o]>iM)rtniiities  ti>r  ailvaiiced  study  in  tlie 
same  direftioii. 

Auotber  iiiiiNH'tiint  ste]>  w«%s  taken  iu  rwjr^auiznijj  tlie  department  of 
pliysii-al  cnlture.  Tlu»  eollejre  had  from  the  outset  paid  earetiil  atten- 
tion to  the  liealth  of  its  stu<li'nts,  not  only  by  furnishing  tliem  hypenie 
conditions  of  living;  ami  a  resichMit  physician,  but  by  eneouraginjif  them 
ill  sensilih*  ]»liysii'al  exen-isr.  A  hirjre  ^yiunasium  liad  been  provided 
and  phMitifully  supplied  witli  1i<rht  apparatus,  and  ^ymnav^tie  ehisses  bad 
been  a  rejruhir  feature  o\'  the  institution.  Kxereisi*  out  of  thiors  had 
.  be4*n  require<l  for  at  h»ast  an  hour  a  chiy,  and  the  facilities  f<ir  walkinjj, 
boating,  skatinjr,  tennis,  etc.,  Iiad  been  pressed  upon  the  attention  of 
the  st!uh»nts,  and  appreciat<Ml  by  numy  of  them.  In  1SS2-.S.'>,  however, 
tbe  •gymnasium  was  relitted  umhT  the  snperiutench'Uce  of  Dr.  1).  A. 
Sargent,  of  IFarvanl  Tniversity,  with  apjiaratns  s<*h»cted  byliim  for  the 
svientilh*  (h'veh>])nient  of  the  human  body.  Its  directorship  was  jjjiven 
ti  Miss  Ln<*ih'  K.  Hill,  an  abh'  and  entliusiastic  ])upil  of  Dr.  kSar«xent 
a'ul  others,  who  be;::an  systematically  to  examine  the  younj^  women,  and 
lo  assign  to  rhem  such  work  as  they  severally  iiee<U»d.  The  ji^ymnastie 
classics  were  thus  reanan;r<*d  upon  an  exact  basis;"  and  the  jj^ood  etfee.ts 
of  the  new  departure  were  not  slow  in  ap])earing.  Miss  Hill  has  striven 
earnestly  also  to  increase*  the  interest  in  athletic  sports,  ami  has  been, 
ill  a  hir«;:e  measure,  succ'cssful,  as  is  shown  in  the  tennis  association  and 
ehiss  crews.  Another  achievement  is  the  tabulation  t»f  the  physi^-al 
statistics  of  Wellesley.  I>y  means  of  their  <*areful  (examinations,  Miss 
Hill  ami  her  assistant  are  able  to  compare  the  health  of  any  stmlent  on, 
enteriujLjf  the  collejiV  with  her  health  at  ^^raduation,  and  to  compare  the 
eomlitions  of  those  who  take  rt»j;ular  exercise,  and  thost*  who  do  not.  In 
an  achlress  to  the  alumna',  ;^nven  in  June,  isss,  Miss  Hill  announced 
that  every  nuMuber  of  that  year's  <*lass  who  had  taken  proper  physical 
exercise  throughout  the  course  showed  a  delinitt*  imju'ovement  in  liealth. 
It  is  easy  to  see  the  extreme  value  of  thest*  investigations  in  heading 
toward  th(^  settlement  of  a  nnu'h-vexed  tjuestion  as  to  the  liigluT  etlii- 
cation  of  women.  The  ]angr(*ss  at  Wellesley,  however,  is  seriously 
impe<led  by  the  hick  ot'  room.  Less  than  halt' the  total  number  of  stu- 
dents can  be  trained  in  the  gymnasium:  and  a  new  building,  devoted 
especially  to  athletirs,  is  miicii  needed. 

Thinl.  As  has  been  saiH,  the  institution  was  planiuMl  in  the  beginning 
for  o(H)  students  and  .'»t»  teadieis.  The  coHege  proper,  or  the  main  budd- 
ing, as  it  is  now  called,  was  amply  sutlirieiit  lor  them.  Uut  the  num- 
btM-s  have  increastMl  so  fast  tliat  the  problem  of  ])roviding  tor  extra  can- 
didates has  been  one  of  the  (lor<liaii  knots  of  thcMiiaiiageinent  year  after 
yi'ar.  In  lSSL»-.s;i  there  were  -is."»  students,  while  the  faculty  had  in- 
creased to  r>0  resident  members.  Stone  Hall  lia<l  been  in  operation  a 
year.  Waban  Cottage,  a  house  outside  the  grcaimls,  but  belonging  to 
Mr.  Durant's  estate,  hail  been  pri'sscd  into  the  service.  Places  for  a 
few  stu<lents  hail  been  found  at  ju'ivate  houses  iu  the  village.     Some 
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DlMii'c  Imd  been  f»)iuv4l  at  the  niaiti  buiUlint;.  aixl  ttn^  (lepartiiiciit  of 
iiiiisic  liiul  iH'eii  jfivt'ii  a  m'iH'n)Us  )h>iiio,  by  tlu'  i-MTtinii  of  tlii'  Sclnjol  "f 
Musiv.  This  was  Imilt  hy  Mr.  ami  Mrc.  Diiraiit.  and  o[>t>ti(.-i1  I'ui'  um-  in 
May,  l!^Sl.  Ir  i.i  a  liauilsoan-  Uiick  stmcTiiri',  (t  ml  Dining  ^W  miiMi* 
roiiais  lor  Irsstms  and  iinirric<>,  bt'stdi-!<  a  hall  tur  rhnral  Hasscs  and  otiii- 
coif!*.  Thf  wOmii!  ol'  uiiisii-  ii.iw  imnibrrs  12  |H-rs(>iis  jti  irs  taciilty.  ami 
priividi-s  liir  thr  ti'iu-hitiK  "I'  vni-al  r-'iiUnri',  liarrtiniiy.  [Haiiu.  (ir;;aii.  vin- 
liii,  and  ;:iiit:ir.  It.t  dhvrt«r  is  I'rol.  .luiiins  U'.  Iljll.  who  iswi-ll  kixiMii 
anion;r  IIdsIuii  itmsii-iaiis  tiir  his  aliility  and  si>inid  inftliodsof'lt'iK'lini;:. 
Ill  liii'  fail  when  Miss  l-'n-criiait  i-iilt'n-d  tiiimi  hiT  diilif-sas  pi-csJd<>itt. 
Siiiiiisoii  <'iitla;i:i'\vas  ii|irn<-i]  a^  an  iiddiliiiiiiil  hmtii-  for  .stiidrnts.  It  is 
a  lar^'i-  (Jm-fii  .\iiii.-  liunsf.  ;riviii  by  III.'  Inti-  Mr.  Miihavl  11.  Siiuiwnii. 
t(f'  llo.oliiii.  mil-  of  till'  liiisttTS,  in  riH'Tiiiiry  nf  Iiis  nifi'.  who  also  had  Ikh-i» 
a  trnslvf  and  waitii  frii-iidof  Ihc  instittilioii.  It  wasdcsi<;ni'd  i-Npci-iidly 
for  >f]i'ls  ill  di'lii';[ti'  }i<':dtli.  wlio  \vci'i>  nor  tilted  to  (-mbirt>  tht-  wear  and 
tear  iillili-  in  a  i;ir;;t.'  liuildin;;:  ii  <-nllf;;f  instini-lni' was  }>iit  iif  its  head; 
and  iilarcj*  in  its  hapjiy  fiiniil.\  wt-n-  ca^ri-rly  smitrlit. 

r.nl  tin-  niiirilMT  <  nnliniii'd  to  iinrcasc.  A  \r.iii^»ii*-  IV.iin  tlu-  new 
liir^idi'iit's  llist  annual  ifjiort  to  lln-  tnistf«'s  states  the  sitniitiiHi 
]>lainly  and  is  a  sin'ciincn  nf  iht-  yearly  a])]>fal: 

\\'<:  liiivr  iiinv  ii  Immlii'il  i i,-.  iitnir  i1i:iii  «■<■  riiii  mrivr.    JiiilKiiu;  from  tbe  ninii- 

Ix'v  .Ii'  :i|.|.li<Mti<ms  l>.-t».'<'ii  .tiiii"  :iii<l  S<-|>i.-m1ii'r  hisi  y,-ur.  «»  Hliall  Im>  oMit.t-l  to 
tiim:<w>iyiii>i>i.viiior<'<1."<ii':il.l.'.';.ii<li<hiO'slH>r<iivS.-|.ti-mli<T.    'ni<'lr.-it'hrr>Mii<l«iiti 

I  «|iM-i:iIsiin'  lliiM'ii.lii'  l;.-'i»<liiiiiTi'il,:iii<L.v>'lHiiiiif<>r<iiirlK'Hl.iiiiwtuiitliiiKiasii.'. 

:iii<l  liiiislii'il  «>ii'k  iHiliini-  liv  tlii"*'  s]ii'i'iiili»t».     "     '     '     In  liisi'  tnntU  ran  tint  lie  jmi- 

vi<l<->I  iitMr;: r  tx.i.t >']-<■.  is  ii   Ix-tt.-l- to  i'vIikIi.-  tliflii  <Titir<-1y,  nml  tii  r<'iM-ii-e 

..Illy  .■iiii.li.liil.-s  {■■>■  <l"£j s:  .ir  l<>  iii;il«i  -lill  h.-iivi.-r  r.'.iiun-iuriits  f.ir  aUimsw..ii:  ..r 


si.ni 


In  ISS.V-S1;.  rlie  derenniid  yeai'  nf  tin-  eolles"',  in  view  of  rhe  nifrcut 
I'd  nf  fiirlliiT  iiernninioihitiniis  and  llie  yivat  snc'i-ess  of  the  .•otta;,'e 
siein.  subM-ri|ilioii^  nere  rolU-.red  iiiiionc  tin-  faeiili.v,  stmb-nl~.  and 
iniime  for  a  new  Imildin.-.  wldHi  was  to  in- i-ailed  the  Derennial  Cot- 
i;.'.  The  elass  of  ■Sll.  llnoiijili  llie  -vnerosity  of  I'l-ofessor  IIor«fnrd. 
;  lionoiaiy  iiii-iiiImt.  .■oiiliilml.-d  !-r..nnn  to  llii-;  olije<-t.  and  furnished  a 
ill' of  rooms  in  llie  ,-oii;,;;e  lof  llie  |.residenf..  It  was  opened  in  tlu^ 
I    liriiiily  i-ailed    Nornnibe^n.  in   eoni]di]iieMl    In   I'l-o- 


:   Ho 


id. 


Ill  IS^T  a  lai-e  hoaiilin;;  hon-e  in  the  vMlajre.  wliieli  had  h.^en  )ii.il;.dir 
i.y  Ml-.  iKiiaiit  and    Mi.  MiiiiiieweM.  of  W.-llesley,  and   reinndeb-d.  wa^ 

o|"-ii'"l  to  shi.lrnr-^ U-i  III.'  iiaiiie  of  Tin-  Kliol.' 

I'l.iiiili.  \\liile  till-  eolle:;e  »av  Mills  yiaiiiiti-.:  iti  nnnibefs.  or^ani/a- 
Iloh.  aiol  inletleetiial  lalik.  it  «a~  alxi  heiliy  .Irnwii  inln  el.iser  ivlafiolis 
«ii!i  III.-  -eiieral  an>l  llieediK-alional  i.nldie.  Situated  only  I.",  miles 
iny  of  llii>  ]nivih';.--es  of  its  trreal 
■  ,1: ■  to  ilo'  .■i(y  on  en-ands  of 

.^-..■,^-|'l-"-i.  "Iii.li    Ml".  Iliir;ii.r  hud 
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culture  and  rodreation.  Several  of  the  faenlty  have,  done  advancM 
work  at  I'amhridjre  with  the  aid  of  Harvanl  professors.  In  particular, 
a  system  of  lectiues  and  roiirerts,  ^iven  by  eminent  scholars  and 
mnsieians  fnau  Boston  and  elsewhere,  was  bej^in  in  the  openinfj  year, 
and  has  lM>en  continued  ever  since.  (In  J.SS7-S8,  for  example,  76 
sudi  entertainnuMits  were  ^iven.)  Tlu»  trustees  and  other  early  friends 
<)f  the  <'ollep:e  were  often  i>ersons  of  hij^h  social  standin/ir.  and  by  their 
visits  and  hos])italirics  ha<l  formed  a  very  aj^reeable  cir<*k»  of  acquaint- 
ances for  the  faculty.  lint  the  exalted  modesty  of  Mr.  an<l  Mrs.  Durant, 
as  well  as  their  marked  independence,  ha<l  ke])t  them  from  trumpetin^i; 
the  juaiscs  of  the  institution,  tliouj4:h  they  certainly  wished  its  merits 
known,  and  though  its  chwus  were  always  open  for  inspection  by  edu- 
cational pet>ple.  .Miss  Freeman's  relation  to  the  colle^je,  however,  did 
not  denumd  such  reserve:  shv  saw  tliat  it  ouf(ht  to  have  jrenend  recog- 
nition, and  that  it  needed  ^^eneral  aid;  happy  speech-making  was  one 
of  her  peculiar  gifts,  and  she  used  it  etfectively  for  Wellesley.  Uy  mas- 
t€»rly  addresses  in  dilferent  i)arts  of  the  country,  by  hearty  coiiperation 
with  other  educators,  by  frequent  recei)tions  at  the  college  itself,  she 
stivngthenetl  its  nq)Utation,  multi])li(Ml  its  friends,  aiul  wiilened  its  inner 
acH'ial  life.  Hsj)ecially  conlial  relations  came  t^)  exist  between  Welles- 
ley  and  Cambridge,  which  found  one  emphatic  <*x])ressiou  in  December, 
1887,  in  the  marriage  of  Miss  Freeman  to  l^rof.  (icorge  Herbert  Palmer, 
of  Ilarvanl  Tniversitv. 

The  sym])atht»tic  alarm  foi*  Wellesley,  which  was  so  widely  expressed 
at  the  resignation  of  its  behived  ])n»si<lent,  arose  ])artly  from  a  just 
estimate  of  Ium*  v(»ry  gn»at  services  to  the  (college,  and  partly  from  igno- 
rjinceof  the  other  tine  ex(»cntive  material  in  the  faculty.  Miss  Helen 
A.  Shafer,  3i.  a.,  professor  of  mathennitics,  was  api)ointed  acting  presi- 
dent, and  entere<l  ujiou  hcM*  new  dnties  in  Jjinnary,  1S8.S. 

Miss  Shafer  was  graduated  from  Oberlin  in  1S«»:{.  Her  iissociates 
tlu»re  remcMnber  her^marketl  sujKMiority  in  mathennitics,"  as  well  as 
her  excei>tionally  tine  essjiys.  She  afterwards  taught  in  the  8t.  Lcmis 
liigli  Si'hool,  wht»n^  her  mathematical  work  won  lu»r  an  enviable  repu- 
tati<m  among  such  Judges  as  Dr.  William  T.  Harris  and  Prof.  G.  H. 
Ilowison.  She  <'ame  to  Wellesley  in  1S7<>,  anil  brougiit  up  a  depart- 
ment whi<*h  is  unexcelled  in  the  college  Ibr  high  standards  and  scholarly 
results.  This  was  esj»ecijdly  diflii'ult,  as  it  was  ne<*essary  to  overcome 
the  conunon  schoolgirl  aversion  to  the  subject  and  the  jMK)r  preparation 
which  is  so  oft<*n  its  conse(|uence.  I>ut  the  admission  requirements  in 
mathemati<'s  jit  Wellesley  are  now  higher  than  those  at  Harvard,  ami 
the  advanced  courses  are  of^.en  electeil  ami  lairsued  with  great  enthu- 
8iasm.     Miss  Freeman's  rcjiort  of  lS<s:5  renmrks: 

I  kiiuw  of  no  Aiiicrican  rt)l.e;j«-  wImt*'  jjioiv.  intelli^tMil  i»r  advaiUM-il  iiiu1cr*rrailiialf' 
work  lias  Ikm-ii  iimlcrtakon  in  niatlnMnatics  than  that  af>(>oni]>Hs]uMl  hy  thoM*  s<>nior.*9 
who  hav»»  hiMMi  r»*aflin;x  I><>^i«»r's  J)rt('nninants,  llowisou's  Analytii's ot'Thiff  DiniiMi- 
sions,  Watson's  'I'h«Min*fi«'al  A>tn>noniy.  and  cahMihitin*^  th<'  orbit  of  tlio  nt-w  comet 
from  data  ohtaiucd  at  the  Jlarvard  CHiservutorv. 
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AiiKiii};  lliP  iiliiutiiii;,  will)  kiu-vr  her  rlnirsicter  iuhI  ability  iuhI  roiticin- 
Im'IciI  licr  siijifrli  i-liiis^niiim  work,  Sliss  Sliafor's  uiipmiitiuout  was 
n-ivivvd  \viMi;ii'iiiiiui'  Siitisliicl  ji»i.  Like  lier](reilwe«»or,  shy  was  made 
Itivsiili'iit  alVer  two  tciitis  of  in-obatiiin.  Hhv  liutt  thervtoiv  t*«uti|ilftei| 
tlii^  first  year  <it'  )itT  I'lill  iHliaiiiistiatliiii,  wiiii-li  slu^  Iiiis  eiinicil  on 
iiliiii^  lilies  similar  to  tliiise  jtarsiuil  liy  Miss  I-'ri-eiiiuii.  Hlie  lias  sliowii 
lifiscit'  iiol  iiiily  ivjiist,  Clinsliaii  wiiiiiaii  and  a  s|iwialist  iif'ran-  talent, 
tmr  a  stiimy  eM'<'nrive  In-inl;  and  the  <-iilleKe  has  never  been  so  tlwiii- 
ishJn;;  as  it  is  nndei'  her  niana;;fiin-nt  to-ihiy. 

The  eliair  .il"  uiatliematies  is  now  lilletl  iiy  Pinf.  Ellen  Hayes,  H.  a.. 
<)r  Oberliii.  Miss  Hayes  was  lor  snrne  yi'ais  Miss  Hhafer's  lirst  assist- 
iiiit.  and  it  is  gileasjinr  to  ix-iih-uiIh-i'  that  she,  like  Miss  t'ri.>em]iu,  was 
es|)i'('ially  i-eeonuiiendi-d  by  Mr.  Diirant  Ibr  inlvaneeiiient.  lii  1H.SS. 
while  spenilin^' a  Ii!w  niontiis  at  the  l.eainh-r  MeConitiek  Obseivutory 
in  Vir;;inia.  she  ileleiiniiied  a  ileliiiitive  urbii  ut'  the  minor  jtlaiiet  :!fit ; 
ami  her  work  in  this  eonnt-etion  won  repntt-  in  <!ei'iiiitiiy.  The  freiicial 
Iii;;h  stanihii'd  of  the  ilei>artnieiit  is  tally  siistaiiiifl  iimler  lier  inaun^e- 
nieiit. 

liii|iortant  ehaiifxes  have  reeently  been  made  in  the,  itlt  de]mi-tinent. 
whieh  is  nnder  tin' ehuit,"' "''  M''^'^  '<hi  Ih.the.  a  iSostoii  painter  <if  well- 
known  taleiil  and  exhaiisli\c]y  tlionmgh  Iriiiiiiiif,'.  A  nmjLniifieent  new 
art  biiililiit^'  lias  been  ere<'ti-d.  Iliroii;r)i  the  v:enerosi1y  of  tlie  late  Mr. 
i.  I>.  h'arnsworth.  ol'  I'.oston,  a  friend  of  Mr.  iiinl  Mis.  Onraiit,  who 

lelf  a  h'srixy  of  ^UMi. »  Ibr  the  |>ar]n>se.     It  is  Just  eonii»letwl.  and 

will  be  ii|ieued  Ininially  in  Oitober.  Il  is  bnilt  of  a  li;.dit  freestone,  iu 
jinre  early  (iri'ek  style,  iiiid  lontaiiis  spac-ions  y:iilleries  and  studios, 
tiiiislied  with  Ihi-  hi;rli"'st  ri-yiard  to  bi-anty  of  material,  eoh>r,  and  Ibrin. 
A  }Hipiihir  toiirsi'  in  tin'  hisimy  of  ail  is  under  the  eliarge  of  I'nif, 
v..  II.  Denio.  who  was  lorni<-rly  at  the  In-ad  of  the  Cemiaii  tlepartiaent. 
Larye  rooms  tii  the  new  bnildiii;;  are  set  apart  as  hibonitones;  that  is. 
K:a]h'iies  eiiulaiiMii;.' lopies  of  the  niaslerpirees  of  painting  and  senlp- 
triii-.  whieh  thi'  slirdi-nis  examine  and  eonipaiv.  Tlieir  investi;;-atioiis 
aivsupiilemeiiied  b>  leetnn-^  and  ivfeienei-s  to  rin- art  library.  Miss 
lleiiio  has  sMidii'd  tlie  laboratory  method  in  (ieririany.  where  she  has 
>penl  :>  years  al  dilfen-nl  iiLiiversities.  part  of  l!mt  tinn-  attending' 
till-  i-lasses  of  I'rnle>sor  Sprin.i;er  at  l,.-ipsie.  Slie  ree.-ived  ollieial 
nolii-i'  IVorn  iln'  laller  iii<iiliiii<>n  that  she  was  i|nalilied  for  ilsile^'iveof 
I'll.  !>..  «liii-ti  yei  ji  was  I -onsei\ alive  to  jiraiit  f<i  a  wonmii. 

Il  remains  lo  *|.eak  brrelly  of  the  present  Iriislees.  faenliy.  students, 
atal  ahiinna-.  The  minibel'  of  lh<'  Inist.'es  is  limited  lo  L'T.  and  ill- 
eludes  ilie  preMdeni  of  [he  ,-..lle-e.  ,,,■.<,/«,■;.,.  It  IS  re.piired  that  all 
of  them  shall  Im-  nieialu-ivs  of  l':\ati-.-lie;d  ehnrehes.  bat  thai  a  niajority 
>hal!  M..t  beeonnei-ied  wilh  anyone  reli.uiousdemannmtion.     They  hold 

r.nh'i-  Milhoul  e\|ire»  liniltalj f  lime.     The  board  i sists  of  erni- 

ta-ni  idaeal-.i-.-..  of  leadiii;.'  divine-,  or  of  la.lies  and  Kentlemeii  uhi> 
lm\e  been  Hj,'nal  benel-nlors  lottn-  eollejie  and  aiv  perniain-iitly  ideiiti- 
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i\vi\  wirli  its  interests.  The  ])re.sideiit.  is  Dr.  X.  i\.  Clark,  the  well- 
known  smetary  ol'  the  Anierieaii  Hoanl,  while  Mrs.  Duraiit  is  the 
secretary  and  treasurer.  Anion*^  the  nlenibers  are  Dr.  Howard  Crosby, 
Dr.  John  IlalU  Dr.  Noali  Porter,  lion,  anil  Mrs.  Wm.  Claflin,  Mr.  H.  E. 
Senchler,  Mrs.  11.  I>.  <](»odwin,  anil  Mrs.  Aliee  Freeman  Palmer.  The 
latr  lamented  D«-an<lray  of<'aml)rid;;e  also  was  a  trustee  of  Wellesley. 
Much  of  thf  detaih'd  business  of  the  ijoard  is  done  throujrh  the  exeeu- 
tive  and  finance  roniniittiM's. 

Tlie  laenlty  now  nnnd»ers  !)li.  All  th(^  j)rotessors  are  hidies,  with  the 
e\e<'])tion  of  Piof.  William  II.  Niles,  of  the  Massaehusi*tts  Institute  of 
Teehnolo«^y,  who  takes  char^ie  of  the  ^e<do;»ieal  wm-k,  and  Professor 
Hill  of  the  School  of  Music.  The  ^renerous  supply  of  teachers  has  ha-d 
one  iu)tcworthy  clVect  in  brin«;in«»- lu'arly  all  the  students  into  frequent 
social  contact  with  their  instructors,  and  thus  intluencin<r  them  intel- 
lectually and  religiously.  This  was  v(»ry  thorou«rhly  ilone  at  first,  and 
althou«^h  the  •rrcat  increase  in  the  nund)er  of  both  j)arties  and  their  dis- 
tribution in  scattered  dwellings  nnike  the  task  harder  and  harder,  it  is 
still  accomplished  to  an  unusual  extent.  One.  etfective  means  to  this  end 
is  the  cocipcM'ation  of  teachers  and  stuilents  on  committees,  in  the  Col- 
le«:e  Christian  Association  for  instance,  and  the  Microscopical  Society. 
The  recitation  tli  visions,  also,  are  Iimit(*d  to  about  .'50  pupils  each,  while 
in  many  cases  they  are  much  smaller,  thus  allowing  the  instructors  to 
give  careful  attention  to  individuals.  The  growing  tendency  to  intrust 
the  students  with  their  own  goverinnent  is  shown  in  thiMUMv  departure 
with  regard  to  attendance  at  classes.  lOacli  student  is  '*h»ft  to  the  free 
exercise  of  her  judgment"  in'  tlie  matter,  *"so  long  as  the  absences  num- 
ber less  than  one-t«Mith  of  the  possible  nund)er."  She  is  required,  how- 
ever, to  state  the  reason  of  each  absence  on  a  card  which  she  furinshes 
to  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  class. 

Then*  were  <>77  stmlents  at  Wellesley  in  the  year  ISSS-SO.  The  new- 
comers arc  still  on  the  increase,  and  another  cottage  has  just  been  com- 
pleted. Social  lite  is  j)romoted  by  many  organizations,  religi(ms,  intel- 
lectual, and  athletic,  as  well  a^  in  less  delined  ways.  The  college  Inis 
been  in  the  main  tine  to  its  divine  motto,  ** mnt  miiiistrari,  scd  mhtis- 
trare;'-  and  its  Christian  association,  its  missionary  society,  its  tem- 
perance stM'icty,  are  outgrowths  of  the  Wclh'sley  spirit  of  mutual 
helpfulness.  Tin*  young  w<Mnen  to  whom  so  much  is  given  are  taught 
constantly  that  of  them  nnich  will  be  required.  Tlii'y  are  eniHniraged 
to  lend  helping  hands  to  tlM*ir  less  favored  sisters  in  Hoston  and  the 
neighboring  towns,  as  well  as  to  cooj)erate  heartily  with  i'oreign  mission- 
arv  work.  There  are  three  leading  literarv  clubs,  the  Shakespeare 
Society,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Loiulon  Shakespeare  Society,  and  the 
Zeta  Alpha  and  Phi  Sigma,  tor  general  eultiu'c.  There  is  a  Himrishing 
choral  union,  called  the  l»ecthoven  Society,  and  an  art  society  has  lately 
been  foiined.  Much  benefit  has  been  felt  during  the  last  year  fnmi  the 
collegt*  jiaper.   The   Wvllettliy  Courant     It  has  thus  far  difl*ere4l  ti'om 
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iiiiwt  Himihir  piihUcntinns  iii  bciiiK  coiitmUwl  jointly  by  the  nixUrgrad* 
uatt's,  tlic  aluniiiie,  iiiiil  tlM«  fiioulty,  niul  has  pitiveii  hu  vflluiibli-  a  lutmufl 
ofcxjiii-Ksiim  uiiil  uiiinii  tbiit  it  in  to  W  coiitiiimtl  lifiioetbitb  in  niatriiiiiuo 
iimii  mill  nudor  a  now  nami',  T/i<!  Pn-ltide.  iliii-li  of  its  buci'I'hs  bao  beeii 
Aw  to  its  first  cilitor.  Mins  Katbnritii>  I-t'i'  Iliit»'«. 

Tiic  abimiiii-  an>  iirt>r  tivt^  liiiiiilnNl  in  iiiiiiiht.>r,  aiul  Ibcir  rHafiiiiirt  witb 
Ibcir nbiin inutcian-  iiiosti-iinUa!  iiiid s>iii]iatbott<'.  Tlit^v a\v<-\  aiiiiaally 
at.  till'  ciilb-p'.  ami  iniiiiy  ol'  tlicin  an-  lultvH.v  i-n-ia-rcil  in  fiii-tlit't-itit!:  itfi 
iittcn-sts.  TIh'  iiiiiiir:iol'  I'liiirtci'ii  ucit  iiirliiib'tl  in  tbi-  iuKt  bst  ol'  itx 
funilty.  and  iinc  nl'  tUcin  lias  ivi-ciilly  bcrn  ficrtiil  a  nicmlm-  of  rbe 
till' bnanl lit' li-iist(i-s.  Tlw ^rfat  ini\jiii'ity  air  tt'iH'lM-is  in  [ni'iiaratory 
and  liifrb  scbimls.  Tlit-  Wi'llcslcy  I'n-paratoiy  Sclimtl  in  I'biliidi'ljihia 
was  slai'Ifd  under  tin-  niiinajrcnii'nt  of  tin-  liitu  Miss  Klizahclli  KiKit  (iit 
tb<'  I'lass  of  *?t)i).jiiid  is  now  in  tli«  rbai-;;('of  MissHiittiiiKbsini.a  cidb'sc 
titai-bi-r  siHM-ial.  Miss  KvHyii  Hull  (of  tlii^  cUiss  of '7U)  luis  Ih-cii  toi-si>v- 
iTiilyi-arsiir  ttif  ht'ail  of  Niiitlilli-ld  Si-niiniiry.  Miss  Lcilii  ^EiKci'  [of 
tbi'  I'liiss  of '-Stii  is  ]irinrii>iil  of  OxfonI  Scniinary.  llii*  j»ros]i('iiias  daii;;b- 
ItTiif  Mount  Ilolyoki-.  Miss  Ada  Ay('r(iif  tla- i-lass  of 'HOi  is  )ii-iui-ii>]il 
of  llari-onrl  I'lacr.  (ianibiiT,  Oliiii.  Tlif  Misst-s  ISi-ann  and  IJarston'  lof 
llii'  cliiss  of  '^'M  bavt'  oiffanizfd  a  llniii-isliin;;  )i)'L']>iii'atoiy  school  iu 
Kansns  ('ity.  Ibit  nndonbti'dly  tin-  a1>lt'st  Icarlicr  and  protiably  tlit> 
stronjri'st  woman  Wclli'slvy  liiis  trained  is  .Miss  KatliariiHt  liii-  Itatci*  (of 
till'  i-liiss  of  'SOi,  wlio  look  a  Ifiidinc  part  in  tlu-  <b-vi-lo]am'nt  of  tlw 
Dana  Hall  Si-liool,  iiml  is  now  associati'  profi'ssor  of  Kn;;lisli  literature 
at  till'  I'olli-p',  lltT  mi'tliods  ari'  iiniisaally  original  and  Kiii-n'sslnl.  ami 
licr  iiillncm-i-  ovt-r  younger  minds  is  jdu-nonicnal.  Sbc  is  iK'ifinnint;  to 
1)1'  known  to  tin-  pidilic  iis  tia*  iiiitliorof  various  short  |HH'mij  of  Irut.' 
inia^imilivt'  i|n:i)ily  and  liir^ri'  ]>roniisc. 

Till'  class  of  Til  luis  y^ivcn  two  of  il.s  leading  mcnibiTs  lo  llic  forcipn 
nnssiomiry  licld.  oiii'  of  wlioni.  Miss  (Icrtrndc  ('liandU-r.  ]irinri)ial  of  the 
(iirEs'Si'liool  in  Itattala^nmln,  Sontli  lialia.  is  iit  pri'scnt  in  tltisi-tHiiitry 

on  leave  of  )il»i-i Scvenil  more  of  tlie  iibinina'  are  cn;rii^'t><l  ill  for- 

(■iy:ii  or  domestie  missiniis.  one  in  KoIh>.  .Iiipiin,  anotlicr  in  .sontli  Africa, 
others  still  in  lndi;i.one  nuion;:  Ibe  pour  of  New  York,  others  at  Ilauiii- 
lon  and  in  iiimlre.I  work  iimon-r  the  IVcedmeii  of  the  South. 

Si'veuiy  ei;;1tt  oftlie  idiiiiiiiie  arc  iniirrii'd.  I'roniinent  anion};: these  it* 
Mrs.  l,oiiisi.  :\l.roy  NorMi.  11.  .\..  olliie  ehiss  <>f '71»,  wbo  before  her  mar- 
riii;rc  UjiikIiI  tVieek  with  nire  sneei-ss  iit  tin'  ecdleire,  and  Inis  siini'  con- 
iribntei!  selioliirly  iirti.-les  on  orieiiliil  siibjcets  to  The  fliiistinii  I'liion. 
ScM'i'iil  lire  ph\sieinns:  anion;:  Ihcni  Dr.  Attee  T.  Ibill.  of  the  class  of 
SI.  now  piofrssi.r  ill  llic  \Voni;iiis  Colli-c.  Ilnltiniorc:  the  librarian's 
pM.fi-.—iioii  hii-  al1i;iel<-dsonLe.  iiiidii  few  Icne  piirsncd  ^radnalc  courses 
siiiiply  finnt  Ihelove  of  knowlei|;.'e.  The  ino.-'l  distin;;nislic>l  of  thela'«t 
sort  IS  .Mi-s.Winnifrcd  Kd-ciion  Meirilliof  the  class  <»f  X!).  now  prcsi 
deiil  of  IhenssoeialioJi.  hi  tin' viurnller  tier  ;:radn;ilion  she  with  ^nvat 
llilUeidty  obtained  ]ierniissi>i]i  til  r:iiry  mi   her  iistronouiical  studies  at 
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the  observatory  of  Coliuribia  C-ollef^e.  By  her  brilUantly  sneeeBsful 
work  she  so  far  turned  the  tables  uium  that  stroiifjliold  of  eonservatism 
that  its  trustees  una  iiiinously  voted  to  confer  upon  her  the  degree  of  Ph. 
D.  mm  lniuh\  and  thennifter  to  jrrant  that,  as  well  as  the  degrc^ein  arts, 
to  any  woman  who  shouhl  present  evidenee  of  the  requiivd  amount  of 
work.  This  was  o\w  of  the  ini]»ortant  ste]>s  whieh  led  to  the  founding 
of  the    new  Barnanl  Tollege,  of  whirli  Mrs.  Merrill  was  api^oiuted  a 

trustee. 

The  ^n*at  jirospi'rts  «>f  \V4'lh»sh*v  are  s«Miously  liniite<l  by  hu'k  of  funds. 
The  founders  believed  that  its  nobh'  anil  praetieal  objert,  when  rightly 
knc»wii,  would  appc^al  witli  irn'sistiblr  foree  to  the  patrons  of  edueation. 
They,  therefore,  made  the  beautitul  groiuids  and  buihlings  their  main 
gilt,  Iravinjx  the  bulk  (»f  the  endowment,  wliieli  is  so  essential  to  lasting 
|)rosj)erity,  to  eoiiH»  from  those  wlio  slionld  follow  them;  but  this  has  not 
been  eh»arly  undei'stood,  and  as  a  eimsecpienee  the  college  has  suffered. 
Its  firm  friend.  Professor  llorsford,  has  endowed  the  library,  and  twenty- 
«ix  seholarsliips  have  been  establislied:  but  thest*  and  a  few  minor  gilts 
complete  the  tale  of  endowments,  which  are  wholly  inadequate  to  the 
needs  of  the  institution.  If  ])hiin  living  ami  high  thinking  aire  to  be 
maintained  there — unless  one  of  the  main  obje<*ts  of  the  founders  is  to  be 
defeate<l,  nnd  Wellesley  is  to  be  turne<lover  (exclusively  to  the  daughters 
of  rich  men,  who  can  pay  extravagant  rates  of  boar<l  and  tuition — aid 
nmst  be  brought  from  without.  Kndowm(»nts  for  the  lu'csidency  and 
l>rofesscnships,  additional  scholarshijjs,  a  larger  chajiel  and  gymnasium, 
more  cottages,  and  perha|)s,  beyon<l  everything  else,  a  gen<»ral  fund  to 
be  applied  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees,  are  all  needed. 

Boston,  Srpivmhtr  U  ls,s!t, 

NoTK.  Aiii(>ii<;  tin-  iiin»oitJnit  iiiovi'iiieiits  at  WiOlo^lry  siiicr  tin*  abovi'  .sketch  was 
written,  sljnnhl  ln»  iiotetl  tin*  st«*a«Uly  iucira^iiijr  intert'tJt  in  tli»»  <'onrs«'  in  ]ie«lu- 
gn^ifs,  wliirh  was  bi*j;nu  in  thr  year  1SSS-S9  by  tlic  hcliolarly  ]n«itV.'Ssur  of  (rennan, 
FraiiU'iu  ("aria  Won«'k«*]ia<b.  Dnrin*;  \hv  past  yi'ar.  a  ninsi  iiitiTrstinj;  roni'st*  in 
tlonii.'Stic  N<irn<o  lias  bi^n  ^iv«ii  by  Miss  Maritm  Talbot.  M.  a..  ot'Unstdn  l.'nivei'sity 
and  tlif  Massarhusetts  Instituu*ot"r«Mbnob»j;y.  Miss  Talbot's  class  Iuls  been  tan^lit 
to  consider  applicil  (Ioin<*Nti(-  Mii'iife  as  tlic  rrown  (^f  all  previous  scientific  work 
done  by  its  members :  t hr  nu.-ibod  has  b«fn  stritily  ixperiniental;  antl  the  results 
are  of  very  «jn'af  practl<al  n-^rlulnrss.  A  nntewortby  step  has  been  taken  ^^ith  rejjard 
to  Hible  study,  in  a]ipointin;;  «»iic  pcrMUi.  Miss  .*^arali  A.  Knn-rsMU,  tornirrly  associate 
professor  of  Latin,  to  tin-  j;iin'r:il  snp«"rint«'n<b*n<e  of  all  work  in  that  diri«eti<m. 
AVidlesley  con^iratubites  ln'rsi-lf  also  on  tin*  addition  t<»  lu-r  farult\  of  two  valuable 
]irofessors.  Mrs.  .Julia  .).  Ir\in.  in  the  de]»artnii*nt  of  (ireek.  and  as  the  bead  of  the 
new  tlepartment  of  pliilob»jry,  I'rof.  Heb'n  1^.  Wcbstrr.  rii.  D..  tin-  reeord  of  whose 
brilliant  srludarshij)  at  bonn'  an<i  abroad  is  well  kiM»wn  to  a  bn're  einle  of  ednca- 
tional  iM"Oid«'.  Amon<;  otbrr  ••banjoes  in  tin-  faculty  is  tin*  resii^nation  of  thn»e  heads 
of  departm»-nts.  thosr  of  Art.  Fren<h,  an<l  Kn«;lisb  literature.  Vvift'.  L«>uisKirterliaN 
assumed  ehar;^e  of  tlu*  Srhool  of  Art.  with  «'\c»'llrnt  results;  an<l  Miss  Katharine  Lee 
Bates,  M.  A.,  has  just  brm  appointed  professor  of  English  literature. 

M.  V.  (i. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
HISTOKICAL  SKETCH  OF  SMITH  COLLEGE. 

Hy  1..H1SK  \Vai.stii\. 

Sttiitli  (.'tillt-^c,  ail  i list i hit iim  liir  the  lii;;lu'r  cilm-atiini  »(  vnnmin,  was 
foiimli-il  ill  ISTH  l.y  Mistj  Si.]iliiii  Siiiitlj,  of  Uatlii'ld,  Mass..  wlio  !«•- 
(fiii'iithi-d  alxiiit  >!4iHI,1HIII  lit'  ht-r  cslatv  f«r  tliat  iiui'iK)ii)f.  To  tliis  sum 
tUv  ti>^t'ii  <it'  NiirtiiaiiiptoLi  aililril  ^jiJ.'i.UIHI  to  cuiiiiily  with  tliu  cuiiili- 
tioiis  of  licr  will  loiici'iniii^'  llic  site. 

Tilt-  lU'isitrii  dl'  tlif  t'luiiiili'i-  mill  tniKti-cs  was  iiiii  to  a<l<l  iiiiotlu-r  st-lnHil 
to  tbi^  list  III'  s('iiii]iai'i(!s  luiil  atadciiiii-s  tlicii  t^xistiii^  tin-  yoiiii;;  ladii's, 
but  tiM'stiitilii^h  11  <t()lli-K<.'  w)ii<-li  shiiiild  l>i-  iitntL' ilMitiitely  a  winiiiiirs 
I'lillt'jji'.  TUi-y  iK-licvfil  wtniuiit  t<)  lie  of  a  i-iiiiipiisittf  iiatiuv.  i>oss»-KS«;d 
ill  tliv  winds  of  iIlc,  fiiniidcr,  of  - iiiiiral.  a-stlirtii-.  ami  iutt-llM-tnal ^  Jiiii- 
IK'iiHitins  itii  h-ss  tliaii  of  ilmiicstii-  li'aiiiit};s;  and  {Oiiltlessof  lln.'i>rii'S  coii- 
ciTiiiii;.'  Iliat  distiiH-tivt'Iy  iiiodi-rii  liiiimli  of  soi-ial  fosiimloffy  kiiowii  as 
tlic  "s])l:i'ic  of  woman,"  tlu-,v  vfiiliiriil  In  finiiid  a  rnlli't^C  whirli  kIkiuM 
evolve,  liy  iiatiiraj  jirocossi-s,  woman  as  six-  slioiild  hv  t'l-uui  wninaii  as  slic 
Is.  Tlii'y  would  make  tJit-  ifqiiircmcTils  tor  adniissiiiii  sulmttiiitially  tli*' 
siinu'  as  at  llaivaid,  Viilv,  or  Aiiilicrsl,  and  would  sM-un-  to  yomift  wo- 
int'ii  the  i-iiltiii'c  and  tlisiijdim'  i'i|iiivah'iil  to  that  oflVrtil  to  yuiiii^  men 
by  our  lirsi  Niw  Kti;;land  (olii'^ffs,  linl  dilfcriii;;  from  tlieiii  as  a  (-0111- 
|ilcti-1y  rounded  wiiiijaiihiiod  dilVeis  from  a  jiert'eel  mnidjouil.  They 
would  i;ive  to  her  slri'iijitli  without  ile|>rivili{.'  her  of  her  woiiiaiiliiiess, 
and  ilii.-;  not  by  lullivaliiiy- her  iutelleet  alone,  hut  by  d«vch»inni,'  ht-r 
muny-.sideil  natiiie  in  ejieh  of  iis  various  (iliases. 

Willi  Ibis  end  in  view  Sniith  t'olle^e  was  t'oiimlfid.  and  niider  the 
jruidaiiei-  cif  (Ills  |iri]iei]ile  iiieiiniale  in  the  iieison  nt'  tlie  lirst  and  jil't-s- 
eiit  pvesidint,   (..  I'lurke   Si'elyi-.  all  the  interests  of  the  (Millt-jje  have 

Aeeoi'din^ly.  for  lite  eiitlivalion  of  the  soeial  and  dnmestic  side  nt' 
woman's  nutnie.  Iln-  |dati  of  ecuii|iaraliv<-]y  snnill  (hvellint:  hoiisi's  has 
been  adopled.  <  »l  these  ther.-aie  sis.  the  latesl  of  which,  thy  Wallaee. 
iiasbreii  enrreil  within  llie  hist  >e;n;  anil  two  more  ale  about  to  1h- 
eonsfiiieied.  'flie>e  lionses  ;iii'  entirely  se|iaiate  front  the  arademie  , 
l>iiildiii<;s:  <'aeli  has  its  kilehen.  diiiin<r  room,  parhu,  and  IhiI  iiniihs. 
and  is  liHMied  apart  so  thai  daiifier  (Vom  lire  is  lessened  and  at  the  same 
lime  (leei  iieeess  is  ;.'iven  to  siiiisliiiie  ami  air.  Thelarfresl  will  aeeoiiin- 
«/;j(c.5(>,  the  siiialkst  :;i.  Overeaeh  house  a  eultured  and  iutelligeiiT 
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woiujin  presides,  who  feels  it  her  mission  not  merely  to  provide  food  and 
liMljjinjr  tor  the  younjr  women,  but  to  rreate  a  home  atmosjiherc  and  se- 
cure as  far  as  possilih*  the  advantaj^es  of  family  life. 

The  so<*ial  lite  at  Smith  ('ollejre  is  an  important  faetor.  Care  is  taken 
to  makt?  students  fV^el  that  th«*  worhl  is  not  bounded  by  college  walls, 
and  that  life  is  lived  in  reality,  not  in  books.  Hniitli  has  her  receptions, 
her  so<*ifties,  and  afttMiioon  tens.  To  these  <*ome  men  and  women  from 
the  woHil  outside,  brin«;in';:  witii  tlirm  an  atmosphere  of  eulture  for 
whieh  th<»  virinity  lias  lon;f  1m*(MI  noted.  Students  are  placed  as  much 
as  possi])h»  in  tiiosc*  jMisitions  in  whieh  the  world  will  plaee  them,  and 
are  measured  at  Smith  as  tin*  worhl  will  measure  them,  not  so  mueh  by 
what  they  know  as  by  what  they  can  (h>,  not  by  intellectual  attainment 
alone,  but  by  tlie  pf»wer  this  ^ives  tliem  t^)  a^lapt  themselves  to  the 
exigencies  ot'  actual  life.  The  larj;:e-browed  sih^nt  woman  for  whose 
resources  the  worhl  never  te(»ls  a  demand,  or  that  type  of  woman  who 
is  ap]»arently  well  e(inip])ed  but  knows  not  how  to  use  her  knowledge, 
is  but  little  cherished  at  Smith.  Intelle<*tual  gymnastics  are  held  to  l)e 
but  a  jiart  of  woman's  <Hlncation  and  must  take  their  place  coordinate 
with  inteit^'ity,  retlnement,  ami  general  cidture. 

The  first  aca<lemic  buihling  was  erect(»d  in  1875,  and  since  that  time 
the  college  buildings  havt*  multiplied  with  encouraging  rapidity.  In 
1«S81  Music  Hall  and  The  Uilyer  Art  (lallery  were  erected,  and  the 
spring  of  JSS(»  t'oun<l  completed  the  Lilly  Hall  of  Sciem*e.  These  depart- 
ments of  nuisic  and  art  are.  not  to  be  regarded  as  mere  annexes  to  the 
colleg(»  proi)er,  bnt  are  ])arts  of  it.  They  are  lu*ld  to  be  necessary  media 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  u'sthetic  and  spiritual  nature  of  woman  and 
as  essential  to  the  attaiunuMit  of  a  perfect  developnuMit  as  the  academic 
department  or  gynuiasinm.  The  <'ourst\s  in  music  and  art  are  oifered 
to  students  in  the  academic  de]>artnHMit  as  electiv(»s,  anil  students  of 
approved  age  and  attainments  can  pursui*  them  as  specialties.  Both 
in  appliances  and  instruction  these  (h'])artments  are  uiuisually  ethcient. 
The  art  galhM-y  contains  an  exi-cjitionally  tine  collection  of  <'asts  and  of 
tastefully  schM-ted  paintings,  one  corridor  of  engravings  and  an  alcove 
of  original  drawings,  given  by  tin'  Century  (Nunpany.  The  new  studio, 
with  its  interesting  stmlies,  improved  ap])liances,  and  northern  light, 
oecu])ies  a  large  i)art  of  the  second  tioor  of  the  gallery.  This  is  for 
the  use  of  the  jierspt'ctive  and  life  classes.  Thci  method  of  instruction 
here  is  in  principle  the  same  a*^  that  of  the  academic  departnuMit.  It  is 
preeminently  adapti^l  to  the  indivitlual.  The  pupil  is  placed  betbre  a 
cast  and  told  to  draw,  and  it  is  found  that  if  she  has  not  within  herself 
resources  with  which  to  make  a  beginning,  no  im])ulsefrom  without  can 
be  strong  enough  to  snpply  the  lack.  Stmlents  are  not  crippleil  by 
help.  The  instrnctta*  furnishes  incentives  to  ett'ort,  and  aid  by  way  of 
eiu'ouragement  and  criticism;  Xn  do  more  lit*  feels  is  to  und(».  lie  can 
direct  mind,  but  he  ean  not  make  it. 

The  nmsic  school  olfers  to  students  of  the  college  a  valuable  course 
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of  eoneorts,  Tlu*y  an^  iirrsuiffCMl  with  method,  c*ju*h  beuriiiir  upon  th«* 
othrr,  soinetiiucs  with  historiciil  roiinoctioii,  a^niii  witli  roj^ard  to  jis- 
tht*tic  vahi<»s.  Each  c*onri»rt  is  oiuMiod  by  a  short  Uvtiire,  liitiMnhMl  Im 
hHp  the  listener  t(i  intellijrent  appreeiation. 

The  ])hysieal  eiiltiire  oftlie  students  is  provi«hMl  for  by  a  ^yninasiuiiL 
and  a  si)e(rialist  in  that  <le]»artinent.  who  preseribes  exereises  ne«Mlt'ul 
for  t»acli  stntb'nt.  The  old  system  of  vioh»nt  exer<*ise  has  been  snper- 
MMled  by  the  more  (pile!  Swedish  method.  The  slow,  a»stheti<*  move- 
ment is  ln»ld  to  bi*  a  Ix'tter  means  to  tlu»  d<'veh»pment  of  niusele,  as  wi'll 
as  to  the  rnltivation  of  ^rae«»,  than  those  movements  which  invi^orateil 
bnt  <lid  not  correct.  These  exeicisrs  are  accom]mnied  by  music,  in 
waltz  time.  Hxperieiice  sliows  that  the  aesthetic  element  intnxluced  is 
an  etlicieiit  means  to  that  tlioron;:h  enJoynu»iit  so  essential  to  healthful 
p:ymnastifs.  As  the  colh*^'  has  «irown  the  jiresent  ^^ymnasinui  lias  be 
come  inadequate  to  th(»  ne<»ds  of  the  increasin*^:  numbers,  and  the  new 
year  looks  forward  to  a  jrynuiasium  which  will  withstand  an  indetiiiitc 
growth  in  membership. 

The*  colle^re  is  Christ iau  in  its  aims,  but  unde]iominati<»nal  in  manage 
ment  and  iiistru<tif>ii.     There  is  a  chajiel  service  held  in  themornin<;  of 
wt»ek-days,  and  a  vesper  serviee.  lar^i'ely  musi<*aK  on  Sunday.     There 
is  no  colle«re  church,  and  students  atteml  churches  in  the  city  acconlin;L' 
to  individual  preference. 

Although  Smith  is  not  <MMMbn*ational,  yet  it  is  freed  fnmi  the  one-sided- 
ness  of  siaue  colh*;ces  Ibr  woummi  by  the  ]»resen<.*e  of  men  in  the  faculty. 
The  faculty,  asidt*  from  lecturers  and  nonresi<lent  teachers,  numbers  LM. 
only  half  «»f  wh<»m  are  women.  This  not  only  secures  breadth  of  treat- 
ment as  well  as  delicacy  of  iletail,  but  provith^s  for  both  the  in<luctive 
and  dechntive  nu'thodsof  teaching;,  which  can  be  chbseu  by  the  student 
ac<'ordin^'  to  her  a])titude  and  natural  bent.' 

Another  feature  pnnninent  at  Smith,  sinee  it  is  held  to  be  the  main- 
sprinji' to  action  in  woman,  is  tin*  ]»resence  of  the  ])ersonal  element.  This 
is  t'ound  in  the  influence  of  meml)ers  !»f  the  faculty,  who  as  instructors 
in  tlu'  conduet  of  reeitaticms  ami  as  ollicers  in  char;re  of  ehisses  en- 
<le:nor  to  make  rlieir  formal  nOatioiis  subordinatt'  to  frien<lly  interest. 

The  j^eneral  atmosphere  cd*  the  eolle;:**  is  one  of  fn^edoni.  Students 
are  not  ciiallen-ed  tn  dis<ird«'r  by  rules  m>r  so  confounded  by  law  as  lo 
identify  p!inei|»]e  with  eonvention.  Thewritt4*n  code  consists  of  one  law. 
li;^hfs  out  at  10;  tlie  unwritten  is  that  of  every  well-repilated  conunu- 
niiy,  and  Ut  the  su<*eess  of  tlii>  met]h»d  of  discipline  every  year  is  a 
w  itncN^. 

This  IVefMhini  is  imt  Ii<«*nse.  Tin*  system  of  attendance  ui)on  recita- 
I'im!)  at  Smith  i>  in  this  rc^pcii  unique.  It  is  distinctively  a  "no-«'Ut" 
M>tem.     In  th«- c«»lh';^e  niark<*t  th:it  cummodity  kmiwn  as  inthil^ences 

I  he  I  ill  Ml. II  1. 1'  i>^H.s'.«  .;i\.-*  rill-  iiMiiiiii-!  iif  ^iiiiliMt^  IIS  Hi";  pi'iiT  of  tuition  for 
;.!!  ^ii."liriin.  -l«n»  )i,i  \i:ii:  l"».inl.  t'lii '.i^;!!*!  i<Mini>.  luiit  in;;  .-iihI  Hijlitin;;,  .f^.V*  p».r 
.>«-..ii.     >  hoiaioLii»'>  uf  fl'H*  liii\  f  *•••«. u  t.-^i;ililislnMl  to  :i>5»isi  lucriloriuiis  stiulcutb. 
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is  not  to  be  fouiul,  and  no  stmlont  is  exi>eeted  to  ahsent  herself  from 
lecture  or  reeitation  except  tor  j^ood  ivasons,  the  validity  of  which,  how- 
ever, is  h'tt  for  her  own  cou science.  Knowledp*  is  proll'ered  as  a  privi- 
lege and  is  so  received.  Nc»  inducement  is  otfered  by  way  of  marks  for 
nnhealtliful  competition,  i>rize  contests  of  every  descripticm  are  discour- 
a^^ed,  ami  the  only  casic-crcatin«^  tributes  of  honor  (rcnifeiied  are  tliose 
wiiidi  Honor  herself  tacitly  confers. 

There  are  at  Smith  two  scientific,  three  dramatic,  and  one  literary  so- 
ciety. The  scientilic  societies  are  ch^sin^neil  for  im]nH>vement  and  pleas- 
(  ure,  the  dramati<-  for  pleasure  an<l  im]n*ovement.  The  Al]iha  Literary 
Society  demands  s])ecial  mention.  It  aims  to  admit  to  its  nn'mber^hip 
all  stmhMits  who  attain  a  certain  decree  of  proficiency  in  college  work, 
and  who  jmisscss  marked  literary  abilities.  Its  mei^tiiifrs  are  hehl  three 
times  a  term  in  the  Alpha  readiiiji  room.  Tliis  room  is  made  jL^raceful 
and  artistic  by  4lrai>eries,  rugs,  and  easy  chairs,  and  the  presence  of 
fancy  work  <loes  not  interfere  with  the  reign  of  parliamentary  law.  The 
Al])ha  jm])er  is  read,  and  the  rest  of  the  programme  varies  with  the 
originality  of  the  different  executive  connnittees.  The  entertainment 
is,  however,  always  literary  in  tone,  and  such  as  to  best  bring  <mt  the 
originality  of  the  luembers.    There  are  at  Smith  no  secret  societies. 

There  are  various  missionary  societies  and  societies  f(»r  the  dis])ensing 
of  charities.  The  latter  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  behalf  of  such  tyiM»s 
of  humanity  as  appeal  most  naturally  to  the  symj)athies  of  young 
women.  Among  them  is  one  in  behalf  of  the  working  girls  ot  New 
York,  and  great  interest  is  tak(»u  in  the  college  setthMuent,  which  nnm- 
bers  among  its  best  workers  several  graduates  of  the  college.  Not  a 
little  charity  work  is  done  by  individual  students,  who  earn  money  for 
the  ])nrpose  by  tutoring  or  mending,  and  thus  help  (»thers  while  they 
themselves  are  unconsciously  hMrning  the  value  <»f  money  as  well  as 
avoiding  the  tendency  which  all  college*  students  have  to  become  self- 
centered. 

For  some  years  Smith  CoUege  gave  only  academic  degr<*es  to  tho.se 
who  comph'ted  the*  so-calh'cl  classical  course,  but  in  I SSO  tW4»  additional 
courses  of  study  wen'  arranged — the  literary  and  the  scientific.  The 
distinctive  peculiarities  nf  tliese  courses  in  liteiature  and  science  is  the 
requirement  <»f  a  greater  amount  of  modern  languages  or  ot  natural 
science  instead  of  tiu'  rla>sics  or  matla'matic's.  (Iraduates  from  the 
literaiy  course  receive  tin'  degree  of  luu'helor  4if  letters:  those  of  the 
scientific  the  degree  of  haclielnr  nf  seienre.  The  aim  of  all,  howev4»r, 
is  the  same,  and  may  l»e  tiius  statecl:  ^^The  colh-gi*  is  not  intended  to  lit 
women  for  a  purticulai"  sjiheie  or  profession,  hut  tn  perfet't  her  intellect 
by  the.  best  inetlnMls  which  ]»iiilosophy  and  exi)eri<*nc4»  can  suggest,  so 
that  she  may  be  i>etter  i|ualilu'd  t«»  enjoy  and  do  well  her  work  in  life, 
whatever  that  work  may  be." 
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